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THE  LITEEATUEE  OF  THE  SONG  OF  SONGS.^ 

"When  Tacitus  says  of  our  ancestors  that  they  esteemed  every 
unknown  thing  as  magnificent — omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico  est, 
— he  described  a  quality  of  the  human  mind  restricted  to  no  age 
of  the  world  and  to  no  development  of  human  character.  All 
through  the  ages  of  Christianity  this  tendency  to  exalt  the  un- 
known, to  clothe  what  is  really  beyond  our  ken  with  the  mythic 
colours  of  fancy,  has  more  or  less  prevailed,  and  at  no  period, 
probably,  more  than  in  our  own  day.  We  see  indications  of  this 
temper  in  various  parts  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  it  is,  pro- 
bably, to  counteract  the  inclination  to  dwell  with  fondness  on, 
the  ignotum  whether  of  the  present  or  the  future,  that  the  state- 
ment of  our  Lord  is  written  in  the  canonical  Scriptures :  '^  It  is 
not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons  which  the  Father 
hath  put  in  his  own  power.^' 

On  former  occasions  we  have  directed  attention  to  this 
credulous  inclination  on  the  part  of  Christian  people,  with 
regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  to  unfdlfiUed 
prophecy  at  large.  We  have  done  so  in  the  hope  that  we  might 
be  the  means,  in  some  degree,  of  counteracting  a  mode  of  thought 
and  study,  in  relation  to  divine  things,  which  has  generally 
turned  out  to  be  unprofitable,  and  often  tended  to  fanaticism. 

a  The  Song  of  Songs :  translated  from  the  original  Hebrew,  with  a  Commentary, 
historical  and  critical.  By  Christian  D.  Ginsburg.  London:  Longmans.  1857. 
Svo.  pp.  200. 
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But  there  is  another  sphere  of  Biblical  study  which  has  exhibited 
as  large  an  amount  of  credulity,  even  when  no  attempts  have 
been  made  to  pierce  the  secrets  of  the  future : — we  mean  the 
exegesis  of  the  Canticles,  or  the  Song  of  Solomon.  The  literary 
history  of  that  small  book  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  is, 
indeed,  a  curious  one,  fipom  the  amount  of  ingenuity  it  exhibits, 
employed  to  bring  out  hidden  senses  and  spiritual  mysteries 
from  the  highly- wrought  language  of  that  ancient  pastoral.  But 
it  is  also  humiliating  as  well  as  curious ;  for  to  plough  the  sands 
of  the  sea-shore  and  there  to  cast  in  the  seed,  does  not  appear  to 
us  more  profitless  labour  than  much  that  has  thus  been  expended. 
Well  may  a  modern  writer  on  this  book,  Mr.  Ginsburg,  conclude 
a  lengthened  review  of  what  has  been  written  upon  it,  in  the 
following  language. 

"  How  mournful  is  the  thought  which  irresistibly  forces  itself  upon 
the  mind  in  reviewing  this  imperfect  sketch  of  what  has  befallen  this 
poem !  This  book,  we  have  seen,  is  made  to  describe  the  most  contradic- 
tory things.  It  contains  the  wanderings  of  the  Jews,  how  they  will 
ultimately  '  fill  their  stomachs  with  the  flesh  of  the  leviathan  and  the 
best  of  wines  preserved  in  grapes,'  and  is  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  all 
Christian  mysteries.  It  is  denounced  as  a  love  song,  and  extolled  as  de- 
claring the  incarnation  of  Christ;  it  speaks  of  the  meridian  church  in 
Africa,  and  the  betrayal  of  the  Saviour ;  it  contains  a  treatise  upon  the 
doctrine  of  free  grace  against  Felagianism,  and  an  Aristotelian  disquisition 
upon  the  functions  of  the  active  and  passive  mind ;  it  is  an  apocalyptic 
vision,  a  duplicate  of  the  revelations  of  St.  John,  and  records  the  scho- 
lastic mysticisms  of  the  middle  ages ;  it  denounces  Arianism,  and  describes 
the  glories  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  it  *  treats  of  man's  reconciliation  unto 
God  and  peace  by  Jesus  Christ,  with  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,'  and  teaches 
lewdness,  and  corrupts  the  morals ;  it  records  the  conversation  of  Solomon 
and  Wisdom,  and  describes  the  tomb  of  Christ  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics ; 
it  celebrates  the  nuptials  of  Solomon,  and  gives  us  a  compendium  of  eccle- 
siastical history  to  the  second  advent  of  Christ ;  it  records  the  restoration 
of  a  Jewish  constitution  by  Zerubbabel,  Esjra,  and  Nehemiah,  and  the 
mysteries  of  marriage ;  it  advocates  monogamy  and  encourages  polygamy ; 
it  assists  devotion  and  excites  carnal  passions.  What  a  solemn  lesson  we 
have  here  never  to  depart  from  the  simple  meaning  of  the  word  of  God  T' 
—pp.  101,  103. 

Let  us  enquire  what  is  the  treatment  which  combined  piety 
and  common  sense  would  be  likely  to  dictate  in  reference  to  the 
Song  of  Songs,  if  brought  under  our  notice  for  the  first  time,  as 
a  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  We  will  suppose  a  man  con- 
verted from  heathenism,  and  placed  in  circumstances  similar  to 
our  own  for  the  acquisition  of  religious  truth.  Let  him  be  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  as  such  apply  himself  to 
the  investigation  of  the  Bible  with  the  amount  of  freedom  which 
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that  community  allows  and  encourages,  and^  at  the  same  time^ 
with  as  much  deference  to  antiquity.  We  will  admit  that  an 
argument  might  be  sustained,  quite  as  well,  if  we  stood  at  the 
point  of  view  occupied  by  enlightened  Nonconformists — such  as 
Mr.  Ginsbui^,  for  instance, — ^but  we  should  then  have  to  make 
exceptions,  since  many  Dissenters  in  England,  and  whole  classes 
of  them,  prejudge  the  case  at  once  in  regard  to  the  Canticles,  by 
preaching  constantly  upon  it,  and  finding  in  all  its  parts  every 
Gospel  doctrine,  if  not  every  precept.  Apart,  then,  from  our 
own  personal  convictions  and  preferences,  it  will  be  more  con- 
venient to  let  our  student  occupy  the  ground  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

Viewed  from  this  position  the  Song  of  Songs  takes  its  place 
in  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  as  authoritatively  and  un- 
doubtedly as  any  book  in  that  collection.  It  is  true  that  the 
Song  of  Songs  is  not  quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  but  this  is 
of  Uttle  importance  to  canonicity,  because  the  Scripture,  or  Scrip- 
tures, are  recognized  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  as  a  whole, 
and  as  having  in  that  completeness  a  divine  character ;  and  as 
this  book  was  certainly  included  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Jews, 
this  settles  the  question.  The  Church,  the  witness  and  keeper 
of  Holy  Writ,  both  before  and  after  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord, 
has  borne  a  clear  testimony  on  this  subject,  having  never  doubted 
respecting  the  Song  of  Solomon,  or  even  placed  it  among  the 
antUegomena.  On  this  subject  the  weight  of  testimony  is  de- 
ciave  with  all  but  those  who  raise  their  own  subjectivifjr  above 
all  moral  evidence,  and  admit  nothing  to  be  divine  which  they 
cannot  understand. 

"  Certain  it  is,^'  says  Moses  Stuart,*  "  that  the  Canticles  were 
a  part  ^  of  the  Canon  sanctioned  by  Christ  and  the  apostles. 
Nothing,  as  matter  of  fact  in  ancient  criticism,  is  more  certain. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  deny  this,  or  to  make  eflForts  to  avoid  it.''  Dr. 
Davidson  is  still  more  explicit  on  the  same  side.*  ^^  The  divine 
authority  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  unaflFected  by  the  fact  of 
Solomon  or  another  being  the  writer.  Whether  the  royal  son 
of  David  composed  it,  or  an  unknown  author,  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, provided  it  formed  one  of  the  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  was  always  there  from  the  completion  of  the 
Canon.  Doubtless  it  was  so.  It  was  not  added  after  the  Canon 
was  closed,  either  surreptitiously  or  openly ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  received  with  the  rest  of  the  Hagiographa,  and  always 
acknowledged  as  one  of  that  collection.   There  is  not  the  shadow 

A  Critiedl  History  and  Defence  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon,     Lorimer's  edition, 
London,  1849.    p.  330. 

c  Homers  Introduction,    London,  1856.    Vol.  ii.,  p.  808. 
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of  evidence  in  favour  of  its  having  been  intruded  into  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  writings  at  any  time  subsequent  to 
that  in  which  the  Canon  was  completed^  either  in  the  period 
antecedent  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  or  at  any  time  after."  And 
the  evidence  is  so  succinctly  given  by  Mr.  Ginsburg,  that  we 
will  quote  the  whole  of  what  he  advances. 

"  This  book  possesses  all  the  external  marks  which  entitle  other  writ- 
ings to  a  place  in  the  list  of  sacred  books.  The  evidence  for  its  canonicity 
is  as  conclusive  as  that  which  is  commonly  adduced  to  prove  the  canonicity 
of  any  other  portion  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  Mishna  Yadim  (sect, 
iii.  5),  we  find  the  following  testimony  respecting  it  from  R.  Akiba,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  Eabbins,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  first  century, 
and  was  president  at  the  academy  of  Bani-Brac :  No  Israelite  has  ever 
diluted  the  canonicity  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  No  day  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  world  is  of  so  much  worth  as  the  one  in  which  the  Song  of  Songs 
was  given  to  Israel;  for  all  the  Scriptures  are  holy,  but  the  Song  of 
Songs  is  most  holy.  Another  Eabbi  (Simeon  b,  Azzai)^  in  the  same  place, 
says,  /  received  it  from  the  mouth  of  the  seventy-two  elders,  at  the  time 
when  R,  Miezer  b,  Azzaria  was  appointed  elder,  that  the  Song  of  Songs  and 
Ecclesiastes  are  canonical.  We  have  here  positive  evidence  that  this  book 
existed  in  the  Canon  in  the  apostolic  age ;  and  that  it  was  comprised  in 
the  sacred  books,  which  our  Lord  calls  tcls  <^pa(t>a^,  the  Scriptures,  Matt, 
xxii.  29.  It  has,  therefore,  been  transmitted  to  us  both  by  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  churches  as  canonical.  It  was  translated  into  Greek,  be- 
tween the  years  90  and  130,  by  Aquila,  who  was  anxious  to  fnmish  his 
Jewish  brethren  with  a  faithful  version  of  the  sacred  books ;  and  also  by 
Symmachus  and  Theodotion,  before  the  end  of  the  second  century.  It  is 
contained  in  the  catalogue  given  in  the  Talmud ;  and  in  the  catalogue  of 
Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis  (fl.  170,  a.d.),  which  he  brought  from  Palestine, 
whither  this  learned  and  pious  prelate  expressly  travelled  to  obtain  in- 
formation respecting  the  number  of  the  sacred  books.*^  Those  who  in 
modem  days  have  questioned  the  canonicity  of  this  book  have  done  so, 
not  from  external  evidence,  but  from  misapprehension  of  its  design." — 
pp.  2 — 4. 

Passing  from  the  canonicity,  and  consequent  authority  of  the 
Canticles,  as  received  by  the  Church  of  England/  we  come  to 
the  use  made  of  the  book  for  instruction  in  public  divine  service. 
In  a  Church  based  on  Scripture  as  interpreted  by  early  anti- 
quity or  Catholic  consent,  it  is  remarkable  that  nowhere  is  the 
Song  of  Songs  quoted,  or  referred  to,  or  ordered  to  be  read;  but 
the  significance  of  this  omission  is  at  once  seen  when  other 
omissions  are  taken  into  account.     Thus,  the  Apocalypse  is  read 

d  Eusebius,  Hist,  Eccl,  iv.,  26. 

«  «  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Scripture  we  do  understand  those  canonical  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament^  of  whose  authority  was  never  any  doubt  in  the  Church.'' 
Article  VI.  Cfthe  sufficiency  of  Holy  Scriptures/or  salvation. 
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only  six  times,  and  five  of  those  are  Saints^  days,  the  sixth 
being  Trinity  Sunday ;  so  that  only  once  in  the  year  is  that  part 
of  Scripture  brought  before  the  people  on  Sunday,  unless  one  of 
those  Saints^  days  should  fall  upon  it.  The  same  principle  of 
selection  applies  to  other  portions  of  Scripture,  the  rule  being  to 
omit  those  which  are  obscure  and  less  adapted  for  general  edifi- 
cation. The  compilers  of  the  English  Service,  in  this  respect, 
only  followed  what  was  Catholic,  for  some  books,  and  the  Can- 
ticles and  the  Revelation  among  them,  have  always  been  treated 
with  a  cautious  reserve.  "  Even  in  ancient  times,^'  says  Stuart,-^ 
^^  the  Jews  had  some  difficulty  with  the  contents  of  Canticles ; 
Origen  {ProL  ad  Cant.)  and  Jerome  {PrtBf.  ad  Ezech.)  inform 
us  that  the  Jews  of  their  time  withheld  this  book,  and  also  the 
beginning  and  ending  of  Ezekiel,  and  the  first  part  of  Genesis, 
from  persons  under  thirty  years  of  age,  lest  they  should  abuse 
them/' 

If  we  look  from  the  authoritative  standards  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  the  literature  of  the  divines  of  the  period  of  the  Re- 
formation, we  do  not  find  a  harmony  existing  between  the  two 
in  reference  to  the  Song  of  Solomon ;  on  the  contrary,  we  find 
it  quoted  and  alluded  to,  and  explained  to  an  extent  far  greater 
than  is  usual  since  their  day,  and  which  is  in  singular  contrast 
with  its  exclusion  from  public  use  in  the  Church.  Mrst,  let  us 
look  at  the  semi-authoritative  rules  and  headings  affixed  to  the 
editions  of  the  Bible  in  English.  The  earliest  copy  on  which  we 
can  now  lay  our  hands  is  "  imprinted  at  London  by  the  Deputies 
of  Christopher  Barker,  Printer  to  the  Queene's  Most  Excellent 
Majestic,  1599  -"  and  the  heading  of  the  Canticles  is  as  follows. 
^'An  excellent  Song  which  was  Salomon^s.  The  Argument. 
In  this  Song,  Salomon  by  most  sweet  and  comfortable  allegories 
and  parables  describes  the  perfite  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  true 
Salomon  and  King  of  peace,  and  the  faithfall  soule  or  his 
Church,  which  he  hath  sanctified  and  appointed  to  be  his  spouse, 
holy,  chaste,  and  without  reprehension.  So  that  here  is  declared 
the  singular  love  of  the  bridegrome  toward  the  bride,  and  his 
great  and  excellent  benefits  wherewith  he  doeth  enrich  her  of  his 
pure  bountie  and  grace  without  any  of  her  deservings.  Also  the 
earnest  affection  of  the  Church  which  is  inflamed  with  the  love 
of  Christ,  desiring  to  be  more  joynd  to  him  in  love,  and  not  to 
be  forsaken  for  any  spot  or  blemish  that  is  in  her.^^  In  the 
margin  are  notes  explaining  the  text,  in  the  same  strain ;  e.g., — 
on  chap.  i.  3,  "  The  faithfuU  confesse  that  they  cannot  come  to 
Christ  except  they  be  drawen ;''  and  ver.  7,  '^  Christ  speaketh  to 


/  Critical  History ^  etc.,  p.  316. 
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his  Church,  bidding  them  that  are  ignorant  to  goe  to  the  pastoor 
to  learn ;^'  chap.  v.  1,  "The  garden  signifieth  the  kingdome  of 
Christ,  where  hee  prepareth  the  banket  for  his  elect/'  and 
chap.  vi.  10,  "  He  went  doune  into  the  Synagogue  to  see  what 
fruits  came  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.'^ 

Secondly y  one  or  two  examples  of  the  literature  of  Solomon's 
Song,  produced  between  the  Reformation  period  and  the  great 
Rebellion,  will  suflSce  to  shew  that  the  book  was  by  no  means 
neglected  either  by  the  pulpit  or  the  press.  Bishop  Hall  pub- 
lished "  an  open  and  plain  paraphrase  upon  the  Song  of  Songs 
which  is  Solomon^s.^^  G.  Gyffard,  '*  fifteen  sermons  upon  the 
Song  of  Solomon;"  London,  1598.  Dr.  R.  Sibbs,  "Bowels 
opened ;  or  a  discovery  of  the  near  and  dear  love,  union,  and 
communion,  betwixt  Christ  and  the  Church,  and  consequently 
betwixt  him  and  every  believing  soul,  in  divers  sermons  on  Can- 
ticles 4,  5,  and  6.  London,  1641."  Rev.  John  Cotton,  once  a 
Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  but  afterwards  a  Non- 
conformist : — "A  brief  exposition  of  the  whole  book  of  Canticles, 
lively  describing  the  estate  of  the  Church  in  all  the  ages  thereof, 
both  Jewish  and  Christian,  and  modestly  pointing  at  the  glorious- 
ness  of  the  restored  state  thereof     London,  1642." 

The  Church  of  England  divines,  therefore,  were  sufficiently 
difiuse,  at  that  period,  in  their  wanderings  among  the  mysteries 
of  the  Canticles ;  but  their  expositions  derive  no  sanction  from 
the  Prayer-book,  the  Articles,  or  the  Homilies,  for  in  the  two 
books  of  the  latter  we  can  find  no  quotation  from  the  Song  of 
Songs  among  the  numerous  texts  of  the  margin  of  the  Oxford 
edition  of  1832.  At  the  present  day  it  is  very  rarely  that  a 
sermon  is  preached  from  the  Canticles,^  though  some  devotional 

9  An  exception  is  now  before  us  in  a  volume  entitled,  "  Sermons  on  the  Canticles, 
preached  in  a  religious  House,  by  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.''  London  : 
Painter. 

We  believe  the  "  religious  House  "  is  a  somewhat  anomalous  place  at  East  Grin- 
stead,  and  that  the  priest  is  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neile.  We  will  give  two  short  extracts, 
merely  adding  that,  as  addresses  to  single  women,  we  doubt  much  the  prudence  of 
their  being  delivered. 

"  And  see  how  this  loving  Bride  continues :  '  Let  Him  kiss  me  with  the  kisses  of 
His  Mouth ;  for  Thy  love  is  better  than  wine.'  Ah !  and  in  that  very  manner  of 
speaking  she  reads  us  a  lesson.  She  begins  with  i/i'm,  she  directly  gets  to  Thy.  It 
is  impossible  to  speak  much  or  to  think  often  ^that  dear  Lord,  without  speaking  to 
Him  too.  And  she  shews,  by  the  comparison  of  wine,  what  were  those  kisses  of  His 
Mouth  of  which  she  was  even  now  speaking ;  how  she  meant  the  wine  that  maketh 
glad  the  spirit  of  man,  and  the  bread  that  strengtheneth  man's  heart ;  how  she  meant 
the  Com  of  the  mighty,  and  the  wine  that  blossoms  into  virgins  (Zech.  ix.  17),"  etc. 

**  *  While  the  King  sitteth  at  His  table,  my  spikenard  sendeth  forth  the  smell 
thereof.'  Now  see  what  preceded  and  what  follows  the  earnestness  of  her  prayer. 
*  We  will  make  thee' — He  says  Whom  her  soul  loveth — *  borders  of  gold  with  studs  of 
silver.'    It  is  His  promise  of  that  everlasting  garment  which  they  shall  wear  who 
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literature  occasionally  refers  to  the  book.  Betuming^  then^  to 
our  imaginary  Biblical  student^  we  find  the  case  stands  thus : — 
the  Church  of  England^  per  se,  acknowledges  the  canonical 
authority  of  the  Canticles,  but  does  not  read  the  book  in  public ; 
and  this  reserve  is  followed  by  the  great  body  of  her  public 
teaching.  Her  divines  have,  indeed,  followed  the  taste  of  various 
ages,  and  more  or  less  expounded  the  book;  but  the  present 
feeling  is  against  the  use  of  it  in  the  public  instruction  of  the 
people. 

And  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  see  the  wisdom  of  this  tacit 
understanding  among  the  greater  part  of  religious  teachers  of 
all  denominations  of  the  present  day.  Looking  back  on  the 
whole  mass  of  Biblical  literature  which  the  Church  has  produced 
upon  the  Song  of  Songs,  we  see  that  it  has  been  the  product  of 
a  luxurious  fancy  rather  than  of  any  sound  exegesis,  and  that 
the  lesson  clearly  taught  is,  that  the  purpose  to  be  answered 
by  that  book  being  in  the  Canon  is  not  yet  discovered  to  us. 
Catholic  consent,  indeed,  leads  us  to  acquiesce  in  the  general 
idea,  that  the  relations  of  our  Lord  and  his  Church  may  be 
indicated  in  the  book ;  but  when  we  come  to  apply  this  supposed 
principle  in  its  details,  the  want  of  a  guide  is  at  once  discovered, 
by  the  various  and  often  contradictory  statements  of  expositors. 
Origen,  Eusebius,  Athanasius,  Cyril,  Bede,  and  a  host  of  others 
in  ancient  times,  and  Bernard,  De  Lyra,  Luther,  Brightman, 
Ainsworth,  Trapp,  etc.,  etc.,  among  the  more  recent  writers  on 
Canticles,  have  toiled  hard,  but  in  vain,  to  elicit  from  it  a  ra- 
tional and  consistent  meaning,  or  to  give  an  exegesis  which  can 
command  assent  on  anything  like  scientific  grounds.  It  will  be 
profitable,  before  we  proceed,  to  give  some  specimens  of  the 
interpretations  of  the  ancients  and  the  moderns,  both  as  being 
curious,  and  as  establishing  what  we  have  said  on  the  entire 
uncertainty  of  the  explanation  of  the  Canticles. 

I.  Jewish  expositors  are  many,  and  they  vary  in  their 
opinions.  The  Talmud,  in  Abodah  Sarah,  thus  comments  on 
chap.  i.  3 : — 

''  B.  Nacbman  ben  E.  Chasdah  once  said,  in  his  discourse,  the  words 
'  Delicious  is  the  odour  of  thy  perfumes,'  denote  a  learned  man ;  for  such 
an  one  is  like  a  box  of  perfumes ;  if  it  is  covered  up,  no  one  can  smell 
the  perfumes,  but  when  it  is  opened  the  odour  becomes  widely  diffused. 

haTe,  as  the  prophet  speaks,  put  off  the  corruptible  and  put  on  the  incorruptible:  the 
gold  and  silver,  respectively,  the  perfect  blessedness  of  the  body  and  the  soul.  That 
is  the  King's  promise,  given  while  he  sitteth  at  His  table.  Hence  the  return  of  His 
Bride,  *  my  spikenard  sendeth  forth  the  smell  thereof ;'  and  then  when  she  has  so 
earnestly  and  fondly  sought  Him,  her  great  reward :  *A  bundle  of  myrrh  is  my  beloved 
to  me :  He  shaU  lie  all  night  betwixt  my  breasts.' " 
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It  is  so  with  a  learned  man  without  disciples,  no  one  knows  of  his  learn- 
ing ;  but  if  he  gets  a  circle  of  disciples  his  name  and  his  learning  become 
widely  diffused.  And  not  only  this,  but  he  himself  will  increase  learning 
by  teaching,  so  that  things  which  he  formerly  did  not  understand  will 
now  become  plain  to  him ;  for  it  is  written  in  the  same  verse  "parw  tndn 
damsels  love  thee  ;  read  mshd  hidden  things  will  love  thee,  i.e,y  Mali  become 
plain  to  thee ;  and  not  only  this,  but  even  the  angel  of  death  will  love 
him ;  read  then  rmr^  he  who  is  over  death  will  love  thee ;  and  still  more, 
he  will  inherit  both  worlds,  this  world  and  the  world  to  come ;  read  also 
moVw  worlds  love  thee."* 

The  following  is  an  exposition  of  three  verses  from  the 
Targum  or  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  which  Mr.  Ginsburg  says  is  the 
first  commentary  upon  the  Song  of  Solomon  which  has  been 
handed  down  to  us.  Some  have  dated  it  before  the  time  of 
Christ;  but  the  same  authority  aflSrms  that  "the  inferior  style 
in  which  it  is  written,  the  copious  use  it  makes  of  legends  of  a 
very  late  date,  and  especially  the  mention  it  makes  of  the 
Gemara  (chap.  i.  2),  which  was  not  completed  till  nearly  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century,  prove  most  distinctly  that  this 
paraphrase  was  made  in  the  sixth  century .^^  The  Targum  treats 
the  Song  of  Songs  as  a  prophetic  account  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
from  the  Exodus  down  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  and  the 
building  of  the  third  temple.  The  "  beloved  ^^  is  the  Lord,  the 
"  loved  one,"  the  congregration  of  Israel,  etc. 

"16.  Behold  thou  art  beautiful,  etc. — When  the  children  of  Israel  per- 
formed the  will  of  their  King,  he  himself  praised  them  in  the  family  of  the 
holy  angels,  and  said,  *  How  fair  are  thy  works,  my  daughter,  my  beloved, 
O  congregation  of  Israel,  in  the  time  that  thou  doest  my  will,  and  studiest 
in  the  words  of  my  law ;  and  how  well  ordered  are  thy  works  and  thy 
affairs,  as  young  doves  that  are  fit  to  be  offered  upon  the  altar !' 

"16.  Behold  thou  art  comely,  etc.  —  The  congregation  of  Israel 
answered  before  the  Lord  of  the  world,  and  thus  said,  *  How  fair  is  the 
shechinah  of  thy  holiness,  when  thou  dwellest  among  us,  and  receivest 
prayers  with  acceptance;  and  when  thou  dweUest  in  our  beloved  bed,  and 
our  children  are  multiplied  in  the  world,  and  we  increase  and  multiply 
like  a  tree  that  is  planted  by  a  stream  of  water,  whose  leaf  is  fair,  and 
whose  fruit  is  plenteous !' 

"17.  The  beams  of,  etc. — Solomon,  the  prophet,  said,  *How  beautiful 
is  the  house  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord,  which  is  built  by  my  hands,  of 
wood  of  Gulmish ;  but  far  more  beautiful  will  be  the  house  of  the  sanc- 
tuary which  shall  be  built  in  the  days  of  the  King  Messiah,  the  beams  of 
which  will  be  of  the  cedars  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  whose  rafters  will 
be  of  cypress,  pine,  and  box.'  "* 

The  Jewish  liturgical  services  of  the  middle  ages  furnish 

*  Ginsburg,  p.  26.  »  Ginsburg,  p.  33. 
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some  interesting  specimens  of  the  allegorical  use  of  the  Canti- 
cles. Mr.  Ginsburg  gives  a  translation  of  the  poetical  paraphrase 
of  R.  Solomon  ben  Judah  Hababli,  extending  to  the  first  five 
verses.     It  is  as  follows : — 

"  1  The  light  and  Saviour  of  the  chosen  people 
Deserving  protection, 
He  shall  have  from  His  beloved  assembly 

*  A  Song  of  Songs.' 

"  2  The  Graceftd  One,  the  object  of  all  longing  desires. 
The  Keviving  Cordial  of  the  fainting  heart, 
The  Bountiful  Source  of  abundant  supply, 

*  He  hath  kissed  me  with  kisses. 'J 

"  3  The  loved  one  above  all  nations. 

The  keeper  of  the  Law  Thou  hast  given. 
Her  didst  Thou  perfume  with  Thy  spices, 

*  The  odour  of  Thy  sweet  ointments.'^ 

"  4  The  chosen  of  Thy  house  and  nobles, 
Lo  !  we  are  surrounded  with  splendour. 
We  press  to  the  house  of  Thy  glory, 

*  Oh  draw  us  after  Thee,''' 

"  5  Oh  Thou  all  majestic,  yet  mild. 

Thou  hast  crown'd  me  with  grace  above  many, 
Though  now  with  grief  1  am  marred, 
'  I  am  swarthy,  but  comply.'  "*" — p.  39. 

Mr.  Ginsburg  enters  at  great  length  on  the  Jewish  literature 
of  the  Canticles,  and  all  he  has  advanced  will  well  repay  a  care- 
ful perusal.     But  we  must  hasten  on  to  the  Christian  expositors. 

II.  Origen  wrote  a  lengthened  commentary  on  the  Canticles, 
of  which  only  fragments  remain.  From  them  we  learn  that  he 
allowed  the  historical  basis  of  the  book,  as  a  song  intended  to 
celebrate  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  Pharaoh^s  daughter; 
but  he  carries  out  the  allegorical  application  to  Christ  and  the 
Church  to  its  utmost  limit.  "  He  finds  in  it  four  distinct  par- 
ties,— a  bridegroom  and  bride,  with  their  separate  companions. 
By  the  bridegroom  we  are  to  understand  Christ,  by  the  bride, 
th£  Churchy  by  the  companions  of  the  former,  angels  and  saints 


j  **  This  refers  to  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  God's  speaking  face  to  face.  Compare 
the  Chaldee  on  the  verse/' 

^  "  Through  receiving  the  law  Israel  was  anointed,  t.  e.f  hecame  vrise,  and  the 
£Bime  of  their  veisdom  was  diffused  abroad.     Compare  Saadias  on  the  passage/' 

'  **  i.  e.f  Let  the  guiding  pillar  allure  us  in  the  path  of  obedience." 

m  <' «'.  e.t  Swarthy  through  the  sin  of  the  calf,  comely  through  the  reception  of  the 
law.    Compare  the  Chaldee.'.' 
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in  heaven,  of  the  latter,  believers  on  the  earth/^     The  Bpecimen 
given  by  Mr.  Ginsburg  is  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  chapter. 

"2,  3.  Let  him  kiss  me,  etc.  This  is  the  suppliant  voice  of  the  bride, 
of  which  the  meaning  is,  '  How  long  will  my  bridegroom  send  kisses  by 
Moses  and  kisses  by  the  prophets  ?  I  want  to  touch  Us  lips.  Let  him 
come/  she  says  to  the  father  of  the  bridegroom,  '  and  give  me  kisses  of 
his  mouth.'  The  father  hears  and  sends  his  son ;  she  seeing  him  near, 
says,  *  How  good  are  thy  breasts  above  loine,  and  the  odour  of  thy  perfum^ 
above  all  sweet  spices.^  The  bridegroom  Christ,  sent  by  the  Father,  comes 
anointed  to  the  spouse,  who  says  to  him,  '  Thou  lovest  righteousness  and 
hatest  wickedness :  therefore  God,  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the 
oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows.'  K  the  odour  of  that  ointment  be  upon 
us,  we  shaU  become  a  sweet  savour  of  Christ.  Sin  has  putrid  efduvia, 
virtue  breathes  forth  sweet  perfume.  The  one  is  an  emanation  of  the 
flesh,  the  other  of  the  Spirit. 

"  Thy  nam^,  etc.  This  is  prophetic.  Only  so  far  as  the  name  of  God 
comes  into  the  world  is  this  ointment  poured  forth.  In  the  gospel,  a 
woman  having  an  alabaster  box  of  very  precious  ointment  poured  it  upon 
the  head  of  Christ.  One  who  was  a  sinner  poured  it  upon  his  feet,  and 
one  who  was  not  a  sinner  poured  it  upon  his  head.  These  are  not  narra- 
tives merely,  but  mysteries.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  home  was  filled 
with  the  odour  of  the  ointment,  since  the  world  will  be.  It  is  written  in 
the  same  place  concerning  Simon  the  leper.  I  think  the  leprous  Simon  to 
be  the  prince  of  this  world,  whose  house  at  the  coming  of  Christ  was  filled 
with  sweet  odour,  Thertfore  do  the  virgim  love  thee,  because,  through 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts.  The 
maidens  at  first  are  not  present,  but,  upon  hearing  a  chorus  from  them  in 
praise  of  the  bridegroom,  she  says.  The  virgins  love  thee.  By  their  coming 
up  it  is  said,  '  u^fter  thee  and  the  odour  of  thine  ointments  we  will  run! 

"  4.  Draw  m^,  etc.  In  a  race  all  run,  but  one  receiveth  the  prize. 
This  prize  is  Christ.  The  bride,  pure  and  fair,  having  entered  into  the 
royal  apartments,  returns  to  the  maidens,  and  tells  them  what  she  has 
seen.  The  king  hath  brought  me  into  his  chambers.  He  praises  the  bride. 
He  says.  Justice  hath  loved  thee.     Then  the  bride  says  to  the  maidens, 

"  5.  Black  I  am,  etc.  Do  not  look  upon  me  because  I  am  blackened, 
for  the  sun  hath  looked  upon  me.  How,  black  and  without  whiteness,  is 
she  beautiful  P  Black  with  sin,  and  comely  because  converted.  Because 
not  yet  purged  from  all  sin  she  is  called  black,  but  her  dark  colour  will 
not  remain.  She  is  made  white  as  she  ascends  to  greater  things,  accord- 
ing to  chap.  viii.  5.  *  Who  is  this  that  cometh  up  from  the  wilderness, 
leaning  upon  her  beloved  ?'  Tents  of  Kedar,  say  the  Hebrews,  are  dark  : 
skins  of  Solomon,  such  as  ornamented  the  temple,  were  comely.** — p.  62. 

III.  Athanasius  was  biased  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
Canticles  by  the  character  of  the  dogmatic  conflict  by  which  his 
life  was  distinguished ;  and  he  turned  from  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  the  believer's  experience,  to  find  in  it  proofs  and  illustrations 
of  Christ's  divinity  and  incarnation.      The  whole  Song  was. 
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with  him^  a  Jubilee  Song  of  the  Church  at  the  incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  God :  it  was  Ml  of  dialogues  between  Him  and  man- 
kind^ either  as  embodied  in  the  ancient  Church  or  m  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation.  A  short  passage  will  suffice  to  exhibit  his 
exegetical  peculiarities : — 

"  Let  him  kiss  me,  etc.  This  is  the  entreaty  of  his  ancient  people  to 
the  Word,  that  he  would  descend  and  take  flesh ;  and  also  (chap.  vii.  13), 
"  The  mandrakes  give  a  smell,  and  at  our  gates  are  all  manner  of  pleasant 
fruits,  new  and  old,  which  I  have  laid  up  for  thee,  O  my  beloved,'  and 
(chap.  viii.  1),  '  Oh,  that  thou  wert  as  my  brother  that  sucked  the  breasts 
of  my  mother,'  which  refers  to  Christ  being  of  the  same  nature  as  man,  a 
brother,  and  yet  in  reality  having  a  mother  only.  In  chap.  v.  1,  *  Christ 
speaks  of  his  having  become  incarnate,  *  I  am  come  into  my  garden,  my 
sister,  my  spouse ;  I  have  gathered  my  myrrh  with  my  spices.'  The  world 
is  his  garden,  because  it  is  his  creation ;  and  his  body  breathes  forth 
fragrance,  because  it  is  joined  to  the  Divine  Word.  The  Word  having 
put  on  flesh,  he  calls  his  andent  people  to  him,  and  says  (chap.  ii. 
10 — 13),  *  Kise  up,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come,  for  lo,  the  winter  is 
past,'  etc.  His  flrst  diisciples  would  recognize  in  his  teaching  what  they 
had  long  been  listening  for,  '  the  voice  of  the  turtle  in  their  land.'  "** 

IV.  In  Augustine  we  find  the  Song  of  Songs  coloured  with 
his  own  subjectivity,  as  is  observable  of  those  who  have  written 
upon  it  in  all  ages.  We  are  led  to  wonder  how  it  happened  that 
this  localizing  of  the  exposition  did  not  make  the  Fathers  suspect 
the  soundness  of  their  various  interpretations;  but  they  pro- 
bably  looked  upon  the  Scriptures  as  many  of  the  modems  do, — 
as  possessing  not  so  much  a  fixed  objective  reality  as  a  power  of 
accommodating  themselves  to  all  human  events  and  all  phases  of 
intellectuality.  Augustine  thus  treats  his  subject,  so  as  to  make 
it  even  apply  to  the  special  scene  of  his  labours : — 

"  Of  chap.  i.  7,  *  Tell  me,  O  thou  whom  my  soul  loveth,  where  thou 
feedest  thy  flock,  where,'  etc.,  he  says  it  is  one  testimony  in  behalf  of  the 
church  in  Africa,  which  lies  in  the  meridian  of  the  world.  The  church 
asks  Christ  to  tell  her  where  the  one  true  church  is,  where  it  feeds  and 
reclines.  The  bridegroom  answers.  In  the  meridian,  I  feed  in  the  meri- 
dian, I  recline  in  the  meridian.  The  church  is  in  other  parts,  but  in 
Africa  is  its  meridian.  This  is  the  language  of  believers  out  of  Africa,  who 
also  say,  *  For  why  should  I  be  as  one  roaming  among  the  flocks  of  thy 
companions?'  that  is,  why  remain  concealed  and  unknown?  Other 
churches  are  not  thy  flock,  but  the  flocks  of  thy  companions.  Upon  the 
adjuration,  *  I  adjure  you,'  etc.  (vii.  7),  he  observes,  The  church  in  these 
words  addresses  her  own  daughters.  *  She  is  a  field  of  God,  fruitful  in 
graces,  to  which  by  loving  Christ  the  martyrs  come,  whom  he  wishes  to 
lay  down  their  lives  as  lovingly  as  he  laid  down  his  life  ^or  them.     Chap, 


n  Ginsburg,  p.  63. 
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ii.  15,  'Take  us  the  foxes/  etc.,  that  is,  withstand,  confute,  subdue, 
heretics,  that  injure  the  ecclesiastical  vines.  Bind  them  by  Scripture  tes- 
timony, as  Samson  bound  the  foxes  together,  and  put  fire  to  their  tails, 
by  warning  them  of  the  condemnation  they  have  deserved.  In  chap.  iv. 
16,  *  Awake,  O  north,  and  come,  thou  south  wind,'  etc.,  he  says  the 
north  wind  is  from  the  cold  icy  regions  of  the  devil  and  his  angels,  and 
the  south  wind  is  the  spirit  of  grace  blowing  at  noon  from  warm  and 
shining  regions,  that  cause  the  spices  to  flow  out,  as  the  apostle  says, 
*  We  are  unto  God  a  sweet  savour  of  Christ  in  them  that  are  saved,  and 
in  them  that  perish.'  '*^ 

These  examples  must  suflice  from  the  earlier  Fathers,  and 
they  will  shew  that  nothing  was  certain  with  these  expositors, 
except  that  the  Canticles  contained  recondite  and  mysterious 
meanings.  But  the  spiritualists  did  not  have  it  all  their  own 
way,  for  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  in  the  fifth  century,  rejected 
the  allegorical  meaning;  and  Theodoret,  Bishop  of  Cyrus  in 
Syria,  in  the  same  century,  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  matter-of-fact  expositors,  and  defend  the  mystical 
sense.  "  There  are  some/^  he  says,  ''  who  do  not  admit  that  the 
Song  of  Songs  has  a  spiritual  sense,  and  make  of  it  such  a 
texture  of  fables  as  is  unbecoming  even  to  the  insane.  Some 
maintain  that  Solomon  is  here  celebrating  himself  and  Pharaoh^s 
daughter;  others  take  the  Shulamite  as  Abishag;  and  others 
call  this  book  a  royal  address,  and  take  the  bride  to  be  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel,  and  the  bridegroom  the  king.''  Theodoret  then 
lays  a  critical  foundation  for  the  inspiration  of  the  book,  in 
order  to  support  his  views  of  its  spiritual  meaning ;  and  what  he 
says  on  this  subject  is  worthy  of  being  quoted  here,  as  shewing 
the  early  ideas  on  the  Jewish  Canon,  and  the  deference  paid  to 
traditional  authority.  ^'  I  have  therefore,"  he  says,  "  found  it 
necessary,  before  proceeding  with  the  interpretation,  first  to 
refute  this  false  and  pernicious  interpretation,  and  then  to  fix 
the  obvious  design  of  the  book.'' 

"  1.  These  people  ought  to  remember  that  those  holy  Fathers  were 
much  wiser,  and  had  more  spiritual  minds  than  they  had,  that  this  book 
was  incorporated  in  the  sacred  writings,  and  that  the  Church  revered  it 
for  its  spiritual  meaning,  etc. 

"  2.  Through  Manasseh  and  the  destmction  of  Jerusalem,  the  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament  were  lost,  but  the  Holy  Spirit  restored  them  to 
Ezra  by  inspiration.  Now  the  Holy  Spirit  could  not  have  inspired  any 
other  than  a  divine  book. 

"3.  Because  the  holy  Fathers  saw  this,  they  have  either  written  devo- 
tional commentaries  on  the  entire  book,  or  filled  their  writings  with  its 
thoughts ;  as  for  instance,  Eusebius  and  others,  who  were  near  the  apos- 

^  Ginsburg,  p.  65. 
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tolic  age.  Now,  are  we  not  to  believe  these  holy  Fathers  P  not  beHeve  the 
Holy  Ghost  ?  not  obey  the  voice  of  God  rather  than  our  own  opinions  P 
We  must  so  deal  with  the  sacred  Scriptures  as  not  to  regard  letters  merely, 
but  draw  out  the  hidden  spirit  from  obscurity."^ 

V.  As  might  be  expected,  the  Song  of  Songs  oflFered  inex- 
haustible materials  to  the  scholastic  writers  of  the  middle  ages. 
St.  Bernard  discoursed  on  the  first  two  chapters  in  eighty-six 
sermons;  and  his  disciple,  Gilbert  Porretanu8,«  continued  his 
master's  design  in  forty-eight  more,  without  coming  to  the  end 
of  the  book.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
book^  and  the  use  he  makes  of  it  in  his  Summa  Theologice  curi- 
ously illustrates  the  way  in  which  Scripture  was  applied  by  his 
school.  For  instance,  under  the  twenty-second  question,  Se- 
cunda  secunda  partis^  he  asks,  "Utrum  in  charitate  sit  ordo?^' 
and,  after  three  reasons  against,  he  proceeds, — "  Sed  contra  est 
quod  dicitur  Cant.  ii.  ^  Introdumt  me  Rex  in  cellam  vinariam, 
ordinavit  in  me  charitatem.'  '* 

VI.  From  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  comments  on  Can- 
tides  have  kept  pace  with  the  production  of  every  other  kind  of 
literature,  and  as  great  a  diversity  of  method  is  foimd  to  prevail 
as  in  more  ancient  times.  We  will  select  a  few  of  them.  Luther 
rejected  the  orthodox  view  of  this  Song,  as  describing  the  union 
of  Christ  with  the  Church,  and  advanced  a  new  theory,  viz.^ 
that  the  bride  is  the  state  under  the  government  of  Solomon, 
and  that  the  Song  is  a  tribute  of  praise  to  God  from  Solomon 
for  the  obedience  rendered  to  him.  Castellio  improved  upon 
Luther,  and  maintained  that  the  book  is  merely  a  conversation 
of  Solomon  and  the  Shulamite — "colloquium  Salomonis  cum 
amic&  quadam  Sulamithft^' — and  therefore  unworthy  a  place  in 
the  canon.  Thomas  Brightman,  Rector  of  Hawnes,  Bedford- 
shire, where  he  died  in  1607,  thought,  after  some  former  writers, 
that  "this  book  describes  historico-prophetically  the  condition  of 
the  Church,  and  agrees  nearly  in  all  things  with  the  Apoca- 
lypse.'' According  to  him,  Solomon  and  John  "  foresaw  the  same 
events  in  like  times,  and  either  of  them  directed  his  course  to 
the  same  mark.''  He  divided  the  book  into  two  parts, — the 
one  describing  the  condition  of  the  legal  Church  from  David  to 
Christ ;  the  other,  the  state  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  a.d.  34, 
to  Christ's  second  coming.  It  would  benefit  our  readers  but 
little  to  tell  them  by  what  processes  these  results  were  arrived 
at ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  fancy  which  could  institute 

p  Ginsburg,  p.  66. 

9  The  title  of  his  work,  as  given  in  Mr.  Darling's  valuable  Cyclopaedia  Bibliogra- 
phica  of  Subjects^  is,  *'  Gilleberti  de  Hoilandia,  abbatis  ordinis  Cisterciensis,  continua- 
tio  S.  Bemardi  in  Cantica,  Sermones  48." 
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a  close  parallel  between  books  sa  utterly  dissimilar  might  justly 
allow  itself  any  flights  of  imagination  in  the  lesser  details. 
Mr.  Ginsburg  says  that  Brightman^s  commentary  "  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  fullest  development  of  the  Chaldee  interpretation 
Christianized/^  and  he  gives  a  pretty  full  specimen^  from  which 
we  borrow  the  following : — 

"  Chap.  V.  14.  His  hands  are  as  gold  rings,  etc. — Hitherto  hath  the 
bridegroom  been  set  forth  to  the  world  in  some  special  members,  from 
Frederick  the  Second  to  Eobertus  Gallus  by  almost  100 years.  The  hands  are 
the  instruments  of  action,  and  in  Scripture  they  figuratively  signify  works. 
The  gems  included  in  the  rings  seem  to  signify  the  ministers  of  the  word, 
which  elsewhere  Christ  carried  as  stars  in  his  right  hand  (Rev.  i.  20). 
But  these  times  yielded  not  such  splendour.  These  things  shew  a  change 
and  alteration  of  that  which  Christ  would  bring  to  pass  by  the  labour  of 
his  ministers,  as  it  happened  about  the  year  1300,  which  was  called  the 
first  resurrection  of  the  dead.  For  now  the  thousand  years  were  ended 
wherein  Satan  was  bound,  and  the  dead  raised  from  their  graves.  Very 
many  began  now  more  boldly  to  set  forth  the  truth,  as  Dante  the  Floren- 
tine, Marsilius,  Patavinus,  William  Ockam,  John  of  Gaunt,  and  many 
others.  Philip  the  French  king  despised  Pope  Boniface,  Lewis  of  Bavaria 
strove  a  long  time  with  these  most  humble  servants  of  servants  for  the 
rights  of  the  empire.  Edward  of  England  made  shew  unto  many  how 
little  he  esteemed  the  pope's  authority. 

"  His  belly  is  as  bright  ivory,  etc. — By  the  belly  or  bowels,  bright  as 
ivory  overlaid  with  sapphires,  may  be  understood  the  two  Sacraments. 
For  the  Word  of  God  is  open  to  the  view  of  every  one,  as  the  mouth  and 
countenance,  neither  is  it  wont  to  be  hid  from  strangers ;  but  the  Sacra- 
ments serve  only  for  the  household,  as  the  bowels,  which  are  appointed 
only  to  that  body  whose  members  they  are,  but  serve  to  no  use  for 
strangers.  These  things  therefore,  as  it  were,  with  the  finger,  point  to 
those  times  of  John  Wickliff  (1370),  who  taught  openly,  that  the  substance 
of  the  material  bread  and  wine  remains  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar';  the 
€iccidents  of  bread  remain  not  without  the  sul^ect  in  the  same  Sacrament ; 
Christ  is  not  really  in  the  Sacrament,  in  proper  presence  corporally, 
Berengarius  spoke  against  this  wicked  error  200  years  before,  but  the 
time  was  not  yet  come  wherein  the  hands  of  the  bridegroom  should  be 
seen  full  of  rings,  whence  his  empire  wanted  success." — p.  74, 

Ainsworth^  the  Nonconformist^  takes  an  humbler  flighty  and 
regards  the  Song  of  Songs  as  treating  of  man's  reconciliation 
with  God,  and  peace  by  Jesus  Christ,  with  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Hugo  Grotius,  seeing  that  the  Protestants  foimd  all 
their  conceits  in  this  book,  and  the  Papists  a  justification  of  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  suspected  the  whole  system  of  alle- 
gorical interpretation,  and  adhered  to  the  literal  sense ;  admit- 
ting, however,  that  nuptial  mysteries  adumbrate  certain  spiritual 
truths.  Cocceius  improved  upon  Brightman,  and  regarded  the 
book  ^^  as  a  prophetical  narrative  of  the  transactions  and  events 
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that  adre  to  happen  in  the  Churchy  and  divided  the  whole  into 
seven  distinct  periods^  similar  to  the  seven  trumpets  and  seven  seals 
in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.''  John  Trapp,  Vicar  of  Weston- 
npon-Avon,  who  died  in  1669,  wrote  largely  on  the  book,  and 
thought  it  to  be  ''&  treasury  of  the  most  sacred  and  highest 
mysteries  of  Holy  Scriptures,  streaming  out  all  along,  under 
the  parable  of  a  marriage — ^that  full  torrent  of  spiritual  love 
that  is  betwixt  Christ  and  the  Church."  Bossuet  rejected  most 
that  was  wild  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Canticles,  and  con- 
fined himself  principally  to  its  illustration  as  a  work  of  art. 
He  presumed  that  literal  marriage  was  the  primary  subject,  and 
that  it  was  divided  into  seven  parts,  because  the  nuptial  feast 
was  hebdomadal  among  the  Jews.  One  extract  will  shew  his 
style  of  treating  the  work : — 

"Every  part  of  the  Canticles  abounds  in  poetical  beauties.  The 
objects  which  present  themselves  on  every  side  are  the  choicest  plants,  the 
most  beautiM  flowers,  the  most  delicious  fruits,  the  bloom  and  vigour  of 
spring,  the  sweet  verdure  of  the  fields,  flourishing  and  well-watered  gar- 
dens, pleasant  streams,  and  perennial  fountains.  The  other  senses  are 
represented  aa  regaled  with  the  most  precious  odours,  natural  and  arti- 
fi<aal ;  with  the  sweet  singing  of  birds,  and  the  soft  voice  of  the  turtle ; 
with  milk  and  honey,  and  the  choicest  wine.  To  these  enchantments  are 
added  all  that  is  beautiful  and  graceful  in  the  human  form,  the  endear- 
ments, the  caresses,  the  delicacy  of  love.  If  any  object  is  introduced 
which  seems  not  to  harmonize  with  the  delightful  scene — such  as  the 
awful  prospect  of  tremendous  precipices,  the  wQdness  of  the  mountains, 
or  the  haunts  of  the  lions — ^its  effect  is  only  to  heighten  by  contrast  the 
beauty  of  the  other  objects,  and  to  add  the  charms  of  variety  to  those  of 
grace  and  elegance." 

Pour  more  illustrations  will  bring  us  to  the  end  of  this  so- 
lemn and  pious  trifling.  Bishop  Patrick  denied  all  literal  mean- 
ing to  the  Canticles,  and  found  a  deep  mystery  in  every  word. 
He  treated  every  pairt  alike,  and  says,  in  verse  2  of  chap,  vii., 
"  These  may  mean  the  two  sacraments  which  the  Church  ad- 
ministers to  her  children;  the  font  in  Baptism  being  represented 
by  the  former  (the  navel),  and  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord^s 
Supper  by  the  other  part  of  the  figure  (the  belly)  .^^  Matthew 
Henry  expressed  many  doubts  on  the  subject :  "  Here  is  not  the 
name  of  God  in  it ;  it  is  never  quoted  in  the  New  Testament ; 
we  find  not  in  it  any  expressions  of  natural  religion  or  pious 
devotion;  no,  nor  is  it  introduced  by  vision,  or  any  of  the 
marks  of  immediate  revelation :  thus  it  seems  as  hard  as  any 
part  of  Scripture]  to  be  made  a  savour  of  life  unto  life  J'  But 
Henry  could  not  resist  the  torrent  of  traditionary  interpretation, 
and  he  confesses  that,  ^^with  the  help  of  the  many  faithful 
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guides  we  have  for  the  understanding  of  this  book,  it  appears  to 
be  a  very  bright  and  powerful  ray  of  heavenly  light,  admirably 
fitted  to  excite  pious  and  devout  aflFections  in  holy  souls,  to  draw 
out  their  desires  towards  God,  to  increase  their  delight  in  him, 
and  improve  their  acquaintance  and  communion  with  him/' 
Durham  goes  to  as  great  an  extreme  of  fancifulness  as  any  of 
his  predecessors.  On  ^^ihe  little  foxes'*  (chap.  ii.  15),  he  takes 
occasion  to  shew  that  no  heresies  are  to  be  tolerated  because 
they  are  Uttle,  and  then  says,  "  How  small  a  friend  is  our  Lord 
to  toleration !  and  how  displeased  is  he  with  many  errors  that 
the  world  thinks  little  of!  Magistrates,  ministers,  and  people, 
may  learn  here  what  distance  ought  to  be  kept  with  the  spreaders 
of  the  least  errors,  and  how  every  one  ought  to  concur,  in  their 
stations,  for  preventing  the  hurt  that  comes  by  them.''  Lastly, 
Dr.  Gill  preached  and  published  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
sermons  on  Solomon's  Song,  which  exhaust  the  absurdity  of 
which  the  human  mind  is  capable  in  things  sacred.  Yet  he 
finds  followers  and  admirers  to  this  day ;  and  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  has  established  a  printing-press  at 
Bonmahon,  in  Ireland,  for  the  benefit  of  his  parishioners,  could 
find  nothing  in  the  whole  circle  of  literature  better  to  employ 
his  types  upon  than  this  mass  of  crude,  and,  to  us,  almost  im- 
pious, speculation ! 

We  said  lastly  of  Gill's  exposition,  not  because  he  has  had 
no  successor  in  preaching,  and  writing,  and  printing  learned 
folly,  but  because  a  new  era  in  the  treatment  of  the  Song  of 
Songs  commenced  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  To  whom 
this  change  was  owing,  and  to  what  extent,  is  thus  stated  by 
Mr.  Ginsburg: — 

"1753.  It  was  reserved  for  Bishop  Lowth  to  commence  in  this 
country  a  new  era  in  the  interpretation  of  this  book.  Two  of  his  ad- 
mirable Lectures  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews  are  devoted  to  the 
investigation  of  the  import  and  interpretation  of  this  song,  and  the  con- 
clusion he  arrived  at  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  Grotius  and  Bossuet. 
*  The  subject  of  the  Canticles/  says  this  learned  Prelate,  *  appears  to  be 
the  marriage-feast  of  Solomon,  (who  was,  both  in  name  and  reality,  the 
Prince  of  Peace;)  his  bride  is  called  Shulamite.  .  .  .  Who  this  wife  of 
Solomon  was,  is  not  clearly  ascertained ;  but  some  of  the  learned  have 
conjectured,  with  an  appearance  of  probability,  that  she  was  the  daughter 
of  Pharaoh,  to  whom  Solomon  was  known  to  be  particularly  attached. 
May  we  not,  therefore,  with  some  shadow  of  reason,  suspect  that,  under 
the  allegory  of  Solomon  choosing  a  wife  from  the  Egyptians,  might  be 
darkly  typified  that  other  Prince  of  Peace,  who  was  to  espouse  a  church 
chosen  from  among  the  Gentiles  ?' 

"  As  to  the  explanation  of  the  allegory,  this  learned  prelate  properly 
advises,  '  that  we  ought  to  be  cautious  of  carrying  the  figurative  applica- 
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tion  too  far,  and  of  entering  into  a  precise  explication  of  eveiy  particular ; 
as  these  minute  investigations  are  seldom  conducted  with  sufficient  pru- 
dence not  to  offend  the  serious  part  of  mankind,  learned  as  well  as  un- 
learned.'*" 

"  Bishop  Lowth  also  takes  this  poem  to  be  of  a  dramatic  form,  and 
adopts  the  division  of  Bossuet  into  seven  parts." 

Lowth  led  the  way  to  the  treatment  of  the  Song  of  Solomon 
as  a  work  of  art^  and  the  subject  has  since  called  forth  an 
amount  of  research  and  learning  which  have  left  little  to  be  de- 
sired as  to  the  critical  and  philological  exegesis  of  the  poem.  We 
must  glance  rapidly  at  the  principal  writers,  both  English  and 
foreign,  by  whom  these  results  have  been  secured.  Bishop 
Percy  translated  the  book,  and,  like  Grotius,  Lowth,  etc., 
treated  it  as  literally  referring  to  the  marriage  of  Solomon;  he 
also  did  good  service  by  his  severe  reprehension  of  the  vagaries 
of  the  spiritualizers.  He  says,  "  If  a  sacred  allegory  may  be 
defined  a  figurative  discourse,  which,  under  a  lower  and  more 
obvious  meaning,  delivers  the  most  sublime  and  important  truths, 
then  it  is  the  first  duty  of  an  expositor  to  ascertain  the  lower 
and  more  obvious  meaning.  For  till  this  is  done,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  discover  what  truths  are  couched  under  it.  Without  this, 
all  is  vague  and  idle  cozneoture.  It  is  erecting  an  edifice  with- 
out a  foundation,  which,  however  fair  and  goodly  to  the  view, 
will  be  blown  away  br  the  slightest  breath  of  true  criticism.'^ 
Harmer  followed,  ana  advanced  a  new  theory,  by  introducing 
three  principal  actors  instead  of  two, — Solomon,  the  Shulamite, 
who  is  already  queen,  and  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  whom 
Solomon  afterwards  married,  and  to  whom  the  queen  enter- 
tained feelings  of  jealousy.  The  comparison  is  thus  made  be- 
tween Solomon  and  his  two  vrives,  and  the  Messiah  and  the  two 
Churches — the  Mosaic  and  the  Christian.  "  Nothing  more  is  to 
be  sought  for  of  the  mystic  kind  than  the  making  out  the  gene- 
ral resemblance  between  Solomon^s  behaviour  vrith  respect  to 
his  two  queens,  and  the  situation  of  affairs  between  the  Messiah 
and  the  two  Churches ;  of  those  that  observed  the  laws  of  Moses, 
and  those  that  did  not.^^ 

Passing  over  a  host  of  other  writers,  we  will  only  stay  to 
consider  the  opinions  of  three  celebrated  German  expositors, — 
Delitzsch,  Hahn,  and  Hengstenberg.  Delitzsch,*  in  the  first 
instance,  interpreted  the  Song  of  Songs  as  teaching  the  mutual 
love  subsisting  between  Solomon  and  Wisdom;   but  he  after- 


r  "  See  Lectures  oh  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews^  lee.  xxx. ;  p.  34,  Gregory's 
Translation,  third  edition.'' 

'  Daa  HoheUed  untersuchi  und  ausgelegt.    Von  Franz  Delitzch.     Leipzig,  18&1. 
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wards  considered  this  ground  untenable,  and  gave  up  the  all^o- 
rical  view  altogether.  He  considers  that  the  poem  describes  a 
love-relation  formed  by  Solomon,  and  that  marriage  is  the  idea 
prevailing  in  it ;  he  also  concedes  that  the  union  of  God  with 
his  people  may  be  shadowed  forth  by  the  piece,  but  is  more 
inclined  to  believe  that  that  view  of  the  Song  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred which  supposes  that  it  celebrates  "the  victory  of  vir- 
tuous love  in  humble  life  over  the  allurements  of  royalty/' 
Hahn^  returns  to  the  allegorical  exegesis,  and  his  theory  is  so 
carefully  wrought  out,  that  we  think  it  desirable  to  give  the 
synopsis  of  it  furnished  by  Mr.  Ginsburg : — 

**  1852.  Immediately  after  the  publication  of  DelitzscVs  commentary, 
containing  some  of  the  most  cogent  arguments  against  the  allegorical  inter'* 
pretation,  a  new  translation  appeared  with  an  allegorical  exposition  by 
Hahn.  Denying  that  Solomon  represents  the  Messiah,  because  at  that 
early  period  the  notion  of  a  personal  Messiah  was  not  yet  developed  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  this  commentator  advances  a  new  theory,  that 
*the  bridegroom'  represents  the  kingdom  of  Israel^  and  *the  bride* 
Japhetic  heathenism,  and  that  the  poem  describes,  allegorically,  '  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  as  destined,  in  God^s  service,  eventually  to  overcome 
heathenism  with  the  weapons  of  justice  and  love,  and  to  bring  the  heathen 
into  a  state  of  fellowship  and  love  with  itself,  and  consequenth/  with  Qod* 
He  takes  the  song  to  be  a  dramatico-didactic  poem,  divisible  into  six  sections. 

"The  first  section,  chap.  i.  2 — ii.  7,  describes  the  longing  of  the 
maiden,  who  represents  Japhetic  heathenism,  for  the  pleasurable  love  of 
the  king  of  Israel ;  her  humble  supplication  to  be  received  into  his  fellow- 
ship, and  the  ultimate  realization  of  her  desire  in  that  union. 

"The  second  section,  chap.  ii.  8 — iii.  5,  supplementing  the  first, 
describes  the  friendly  invitation  which  the  king  of  Israel  gives  to  this 
maiden  (the  Japhetic  heathen)  to  catch  with  him  the  foxes,  which  repre- 
sent the  kingdom  of  Satan  upon  earth,  the  Hametic  heathen,  and  to 
unite  herself  with  him  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  is  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  her  acceptance  of  this  invitation. 

"  The  third  section,  chap.  iii.  6 — v.  1,  supplementing  the  first  and 
second,  represents  this  maiden,  after  being  conquered  by  the  power  of  the 
king's  love,  and  from  sincere  reciprocal  attachment,  devoting  herself  as  an 
acceptable  offering  to  the  service  of  God,  as  introduced  into  the  land  of 
Canaan,  which  is  the  type  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  describes  the  com- 
pletion of  her  never-ending  union  with  the  king  of  Israel. 

"  The  fourth  section,  chap.  v.  2 — vi.  9,  a  supplementary  explanation 
of  the  first,  describes  the  early  love  of  the  king  of  Israel  when  he  visited 
the  maiden  in  the  dark  night  as  she  lay  in  a  deep  sleep,  void  of  all  love 
to  him,  entreating  to  be  admitted;  her  refusal;  her  repentance  after 
having  become  acquainted  with  his  glory ;  her  long  search  after  him ;  his 
accepting  her  after  her  repentance  had  been  tried,  etc.,  etc. 

i  Das  Hohe  Lied  von  Salomo,  ubersetzt  und  erJelart,     Von  Heinrich  Augustus 
Hahn.     Breslau,  1852. 
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"  The  fifth  section,  chap.  yi.  10 — viii.  4,  which  explains  the  second, 
and  supplements  the  fourth,  describes  how  the  king  of  Israel  revealed 
himself  ultimately  to  the  maiden ;  the  king,  after  being  long  and  painfully 
sought  by  the  maiden,  who,  desparing  of  success,  and  in  a  dejected  state, 
had  returned  home,  was  again  incited  by  some  new  charms  of  hers,  fol- 
lowed her,  attended  by  his  martial  hosts,  once  more  offered  her  his  love, 
met  with  a  hearty  response,  and  then  she  offered  herself  to  him  with  all 
she  had,  as  his  property. 

"The  sixth  section,  chap,  viii.  5 — 14,  which  is  a  supplementary 
exposition  of  the  third,  and  a  completion  of  the  fifth,  describes  how  the 
maiden,  after  long  and  painfully  searching,  and  longing  for  the  king  of 
Israel,  yielded  herself  up  to  him  in  her  home,  whither  he  had  followed 
her,  and  how  she  entreated  for  the  favourable  reception  of  her  younger 
sister,  that  is,  the  Hametic  heathen,  and  how  the  king  promised  the 
maiden  that  her  sister  shall  eventually  be  received." 

Hengstenberg*'  zealously  maintains  the  allegorical  view  that 
Solomon  can  only  be  tlie  Messiah^  and  the  bride  the  people  of 
God.  He  divides  the  poem  into  two  parts ;  the  firsts  chap.  i. — ^v.  1, 
representing  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  to  save  lus  people;  the 
second,  chap.  v.  2 — viii.  14,  describing  the  sinning  of  the  daughter 
of  Zion  against  the  heavenly  Solomon,  her  punishment,  repent- 
ance, and  reunion.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  even  to  this  day 
no  mean  authorities  contend  for  a  mystical  or  aUegorical  mean! 
mg  as  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  presented 
by  the  Song  of  Solomon;  but,  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  re- 
marked, that  they  repudiate  the  close  application  of  every  phrase 
and  figure  to  spiritual  things,  which  distinguished  the  older  ex- 
positors.  We  will  now  take  leave  of  a  school  which,  throughout 
the  ages  of  Christianity,  has  attempted  to  find  mysteries  in  every 
verse  of  this  book,  with  the  remark,  that  they  have  nearly  all 
agreed  in  one  thing,  the  exaltation  of  our  Redeemer,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  an  intimate  love  between  him  and  all  his  faithful  followers  .* 
So  far  the  history  of  the  Canticles  is  a  gratifying  one ;  and,  for 
the  sake  of  the  prominence  it  has  given  to  a  principle  which  must 
always  form  the  central  life  of  the  Christian  system,  we  can 

«  Diu  Hohe  lAed  Sahmords  ausgelegt.    Von  W.  Hengstenberg.    Berlin,  1853. 

s  Pleasing  illastrations  of  this  remark  may  be  met  with  all  through  the  middle 
ages,  even  in  the  darkest  times  of  the  Church.  Thus,  Richard  Rolle,  called  the  Hermit 
of  Hampole,  who  died  a.d.  1349,  speaks  in  the  following  manner  on  Cant.  i.  3, 
"  Thy  name  is  ointment  poured  forth,  therefore  do  the  virgins  love  Thee.  O 
wondxoas,  O  delightful  name ;  for  this  Thy  name  is  most  high  above  every  name, 
without  which  no  man  whatever  may  hope  for  salvation.  How  sweet  is  that  name 
and  pleasant  to  the  human  heart,  affording  true  consolation.  For  Jesus  is  in  my 
mind  a  song  of  joy,  in  my  ear  a  heavenly  sound,  in  my  mouth  a  honeyed  taste :  no 
wonder  then  if  I  love  thiM:  name  which  affords  me  solace  in  my  every  strait.''  Quoted 
in  Archdeacon  Churton's  Early  English  Churchy  p.  379 ;  and  in  Massingbeid's  Hittoiy 
of  the  Refomuitumf  p.  79,  third  edition,  1857. 
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forgive  the  strange  interpretative  errors  into  which  its  advocates 
have  fallen. 

VII.  We  must  now  go  back  a  little,  to  notice  the  growth  of 
the  literal  exegesis  of  the  Canticles,  which  has  found  so  eloquent 
and  able  a  defender  in  Mr.  Ginsburg.  In  1770  the  celebrated 
Michaelis  struck  out  a  new  channel  of  investigation,  which  is 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Ginsburg. 

"  He  not  only  rejected  tbe  allegorical  interpretation,  as  unsupported 
by  internal  evidence,  but  denied  the  theory,  defended  by  Lowth,  etc.,  that 
this  poem  celebrates  the  nuptials  of  Solomon,  because  there  is  no  direct 
mention  made  in  any  part  of  this  long  poem  of  the  marriage  ceremony, 
nor  of  any  circumstance  attending  it ;  no  time  appearing  appropriated  to 
the  nuptial  banquet  itself,  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  being  separated 
from  and  in  quest  of  each  other,  wishing  and  enjoying  solitude,  always 
shewing  themselves  in  the  street  or  field  when  conversing  together,  or 
with  the  virgins,  and  never  found  with  the  guests  or  at  the  banquet ; 
because  it  cannot  be  possibly  imagined  that  a  bridegroom  would  be  so 
necessitated  to  labour  as  not  to  be  able  to  devote  the  few  days  of  his 
nuptial  week  to  the  celebration  of  his  marriage  ;  that  he  would  be  com- 
pelled immediately  to  quit  his  spouse  and  his  friends  for  whole  days  in 
order  to  attend  his  cattle  in  the  pastures;  and  especially  because  we  could 
not  imagine  that  the  bridegroom  would  at  this  time  of  the  festivial  leave 
his  bride,  to  whom  he  professes  to  be  so  deeply  attached,  alone  and 
unhappy,  and  not  return  at  night.  The  learned  professor,  therefore,  con- 
cludes that  this  song  describes  the  chaste  passion  of  conjugal  and  domestic 
love ;  the  attachment  of  two  delicate  persons  who  have  been  long  united  in 
the  sacred  bond ;  and  then  asks.  Can  we  suppose  such  happiness  unworthy 
of  being  recommended  as  a  pattern  to  mankind ,  and  of  being  celebrated  too 
as  a  subject  of  gratitude  to  the  great  Author  of  happiness  ^"^ 

To  J.  T.  Jacobi*  is  due  the  distinction  of  having  traced  the 
outline  of  a  perfect  literal  exegesis  of  the  Canticles.  He  thought 
that  the  design  of  the  book  is  not  to  describe  conjugal  love,  but 
to  celebrate  fidelity.  The  Shulamite  was  the  wife  of  a  shepherd, 
and  having  attracted  the  notice  of  Solomon,  she  was  tempted, 
by  every  inducement,  to  exchange  her  humble  home  for  the 
royal  harem.  The  wife,  however,  remains  faithful  to  her  vows, 
and  her  fidelity  is  celebrated  by  the  whole  poem.  "  However 
strangely,^^  says  Mr.  Ginsburg,  "  Jacobi  divides  this  book,  and 
interprets  separate  passages,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he 
was  the  first  in  Germany  who  shewed  that  Solomon  was  not  the 
object  of  the  Shulamite's  aflfections,  and  that  the  beloved  was  an 
humble  shepherd,  from  whom  the  king  endeavours  to  separate 

^^^——■^—^^^^■^^^■^^^^■^^^^^—■'1  ^M^i^^^i^— M^^i^a^B^— ^^■^^^.i^^— — ^^^M  ™^fc»^— ^^— .^— ^^■^^— ^  —  -  ■'  ■  I  I  ■  .l-B,., 

y  "  Notes  to  Bishop  Lowth's  Praclectiones." 

9  Das  durch  ein  leichte  und  ungekunatelte   Erkldrungf    von  seinen   VorwUffen 
gerettete,  Hoheliedj  1771. 
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her.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Ibn  Ezra^  Immanuel,  and  the 
Anonymous  Commentary,  have  already  taken  the  lovers  to  be  a 
shepherd  and  shepherdess,  and  regarded  Solomon  as  a  separate 
person;  whom  the  rustic  maiden  adduces  in  illustration  of  her 
sincere  attachment  to  her  shepherd,  aflfcming  that  if  this  great 
King  were  to  bring  her  into  his  court,  and  offer  her  all  its 
grandeur  and  luxuries,  she  would  still  rejoice  in  her  humble 
lover/^ 

A  theory  somewhat  similar  to  this  is  propounded  by  Mr. 
Ginsburg,  and  the  subject  is  of  such  great  importance  that  we 
make  no  apology  for  quoting  at  large  his  exposition  of  it,  given 
in  his  third  section,  on  "  the  Design  and  Method  of  the  Book/' 

"  We  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  affirm  tliat  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  contain  all  the  national  writings  which  were  esteemed  valuable 
in  Hebrew  literature,  that  this  song  was  placed  among  those  writings 
simply  because  it  possessed  much  poetic  beauty,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
the  composition  of  a  person  so  celebrated  throughout  the  East  as  Solomon, 
and  that  it  is  destitute  of  any  moral  or  practical  instructions.  We  believe 
that  every  book  of  the  Old  Testament  is  inspired;  and  has,  on  that 
account,  obtained  a  place  in  the  Hebrew  Canon.  This  is  the  unanimous 
testimony,  not  of  the  Jewish  Church  only,  but  is  corroborated  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles.  Paul,  referring  to  the  Old  Testament,  most  distinctly 
affirms,  that  *  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God  ;  and  is  pro- 
fitable for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righte- 
ousness.' 2  Tim.  iii.  16.^  As  this  song  undoubtedly  formed  a  part  of 
the  Scriptures  to  which  the  apostle  alluded,  it  must,  therefore,  be  in- 
spired, and  must  serve  some  of  those  purposes  of  inspiration. 

"  The  particular  design  of  this  book  has  been  much  disputed.  It  is 
here  maintained,  that,  upon  careful  examination,  it  will  be  found  to  record 
an  example  of  virttie  in  a  young  woman  who  encountered  and  conquered  the 
greatest  temptations,  and  was,  eventually,  rewarded ;  the  simple  narrative 
of  which,  divested  of  its  poetic  form,  is  as  follows  : — There  was  a  family 
living  at  Shulem,  consisting  of  a  widowed  mother,  several  sons,  and  one 
daughter,  who  maintained  themselves  by  farming  and  pasturage.  The 
brothers  were  particularly  partial  to  their  sister,  and  took  her  under  their 
special  care,  promising  that  her  prudence  and  virtue  should  be  greatly 
rewarded  by  them.  In  the  course  of  time,  while  tending  the  flock,  and, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  shepherds,  resorting  at  noon  beneath  a 
tree  for  shelter  against  the  meridian  sun,  she  met  with  a  graceful  shep- 
herd youth,  to  whom  she  afterwards  became  espoused.  One  morning,  in 
the  spring,  this  youth  invited  her  to  accompany  him  into  the  field  ;  but 
the  brothers,  overhearing  the  invitation,  and  anxious  for  the  reputation  of 
their  sister,  in  order  to  prevent  their  meeting,  sent  her  to  take  care  of  the 
vineyards.  The  damsel,  however,  consoled  her  beloved  and  herself  with 
the  assurance  that,  though  separated  bodily,  indissoluble  ties  subsisted 

a  "  For  a  full  elucidation  of  this  verse,  see  Henderson,   Divine  Inspirationy  pp. 
219—224." 
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between  them,  over  wliich  her  brothers  had  no  control.  She  requested 
him  to  meet  her  in  the  evening,  and  as  he  did  not  come,  she  feared  that 
some  accident  had  befallen  him  on  the  way,  and  went  in  search  of  him, 
and  found  him.  The  evening  now  was  the  only  time  in  which  they  could 
enjoy  each  other's  company,  as,  during  the  day,  the  damsel  was  occupied 
in  the  vineyards.  On  one  occasion,  when  entering  a  garden,  she  acci- 
dentally came  in  the  presence  of  king  Solomon,  who  happened  to  be  on  a 
summer  visit  to  that  neighbourhood.  Struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
damsel,  the  king  conducted  her  into  his  royal  tent,  and  there,  assisted  by 
his  court  ladies,  endeavoured  with  alluring  flatteries  and  promises,  to 
gain  her  affections ;  but  without  effect.  Eeleased  from  the  king's  pre- 
sence, the  damsel  soon  sought  an  interview  with  her  beloved  shepherd. 

"  The  king,  however,  took  her  with  him  to  his  capital  in  great  pomp, 
in  the  hope  of  dazzling  her  with  his  splendour ;  but  neither  did  this  pre- 
vail :  for  while  even  there,  she  told  her  beloved  shepherd,  who  had  fol- 
lowed her  into  the  capital,  and  obtained  an  interview  with  her,  that  she 
was  anxious  to  quit  the  gaudy  scene  for  her  own  home.  The  shepherd, 
on  hearing  this,  praised  her  constancy,  and  such  a  manifestation  of  their 
mutual  atttachment  took  place,  that  several  of  the  court  ladies  were 
greatly  affected  by  it. 

"  The  king,  still  determined,  if  possible,  to  win  her  affections,  watched 
for  another  favourable  opportunity,  and  with  flatteries  and  allurements, 
surpassing  all  that  he  had  used  before,  tried  to  obtain  his  purpose.  He 
promised  to  elevate  her  to  the  highest  rank,  and  to  raise  her  above  all  his 
concubines  and  queens,  if  she  would  comply  with  his  wishes ;  but,  faithful 
to  her  espousals,  she  refused  all  his  overtures,  on  the  plea  that  her  affec- 
tions were  pledged  to  another.  The  king,  convinced  at  last  that  he  could 
not  possibly  prevail,  was  obliged  to  dismiss  her,  and  the  shepherdess,  in 
company  with  her  beloved  shepherd,  returned  to  her  native  place.  On 
their  way  home,  they  visited  the  tree  under  which  they  had  first  met, 
and  there  renewed  their  vows  of  fidelity  to  each  other.  On  her  arrival  in 
safety  at  her  home,  her  brothers,  according  to  their  promise,  rewarded 
her  greatly  for  her  virtuous  conduct. 

"The plot,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  gradually  develops  itself,  like  most 
poetic  narratives  of  a  similar  kind.  Various  speakers  are  introduced  in 
the  poem,  as  the  Shulamite  shepherdess,  the  shepherd,  the  king,  the 
court  ladies,  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  brothers  of  the  Shulamite, 
and  the  companions  of  the  shepherd,  all  of  whom  are  represented  as 
speaking  more  or  less,  but  without  any  such  distinctions  as  we  find  in 
Job,  as,  *  After  this  Job  opened  his  mouth  and  cursed  his  day — Then 
Mipkaz  the  Temanite  answered  and  said — Then  answered  Bildad  the 
Shuhite  and  said' — etc.,  and  without  separate  names,  or  initial  letters  of 
names  to  indicate  the  speakers,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  gather  the 
history  it  contains ;  and  especially  as  some  of  the  statements  appear  at 
first  sight  to  have  little  or  no  logical  sequence.  The  Song  of  Songs 
differs  materially  in  this  respect  from  all  the  other  books  of  Scripture ; 
but  not,  as  is  well  known,  from  the  poems  of  profane  writers. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  aforementioned  difficulty,  an  attentive  reader 
of  the  original  will  find  nearly  as  much  help  from  the  masterly  structure  of 
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this  song,  as  can  be  obtained  from  the  divisions  and  initial  letters  in 
modem  dramas,  by  which  the  different  speakers  are  distinguished,  and 
the  various  statements  are  connected  in  a  regular  narrative. 

''  The  recurrence,  for  instance,  of  the  same  formula  of  adjuration  three 
times  (ii.  7 ;  iii.  5;  viii.  4),  and  the  use  of  another  closing  sentence  (v.  1), 
divide  the  song  into  five  sections.  The  heroine  of  the  book,  when  speak- 
ing with  her  beloved  or  with  the  king,  is  easily  distinguished  by  the 
fendnine  gender  of  the  verb,  or  of  the  adjective  or  the  noun ;  as,  i.  5, 
*  I  am  swarthy  but  comely,'  where  both  adjectives,  swarthy  {jT}!^)  and 
comely  (nuo),  are  feminine  in  the  original,  and  plainly  indicate  the  speaker. 
The  beloved  shepherd,  when  he  speaks,  or  is  spoken  to,  or  is  spoken  of, 
is  recognized  by  the  pastoral  language  (i.  8,  4,  7  ;  ii.  12 ;  iii.  4,  etc.) ; 
the  king  is  distinguished  by  express  allusions  to  his  position  (i.  9 — 11 ; 
vi.  4 — vii.  10) ;  the  court  ladies,  when  speaking  to  the  Shulamite,  are 
recognized  by  the  phrase,  *  fairest  of  women'  (i.  8 ;  v.  9 ;  v.  1),  and  when 
spoken  to  by  *  daughters  of  Jerusalem'  (i.  5  ;  ii.  7;  iii.  5,  10;  vi.  8 ;  viii. 
4) ;  the  brothers  of  the  Shulamite  are  introduced  as  speaking  in  ii.  15, 
compared  with  i.  6  and  viii.  8,  9  ;  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  in  iii. 
6 — 11,  and  the  companions  of  the  shepherd,  in  viii.  5,  are  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  context. 

"  On  a  careful  examination  of  the  statements  of  the  various  speakers 
in  these  five  sections,  it  will  be  found  that  the  narrative,  though  not 
recorded  in  the  order  we  have  stated,  may  be  easily  deduced  from  it." 

We  now  proceed,  by  permission  of  Mr.  Ginsburg,  to  give 
entire  his  translation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  without  the 
valuable  notes  with  which  it  is  accompanied.  Those  notes  are 
principally  philological^  and  illustrate  the  text  more  than  the 
plan  of  the  poem,  which  will  be  clearly  seen  by  our  readers : — 

"THE  SONG  OF  SONGS,  WHICH  IS  SOLOMON'S. 

"SECTION  I.— Chapters  I.— II.  7. 

"  The  scene  of  this  division  is  in  the  royal  tent  of  Solomon.  The  Shulamite,  separated 
from  her  beloved  shepherd,  longs  to  be  reunited  with  him  whom  she  prizes  above 
afl  things  (2,  3).  She  implores  him  to  come  and  rescue  her;  for,  though  brought 
by  the  king  into  his  royal  tent,  her  love  continues  the  same  (4).  She  repels  the 
scornful  reflexion  of  the  court  ladies  when  they  hear  her  soliloquy  (5,  6).  She 
implores  her  lover  to  tell  her  where  she  may  find  him  (7).  The  court  ladies 
ironically  answer  this  request  (8).  Meanwhile  the  king  comes  in,  and  tries  to  win 
her  a£fections  by  flatteries  and  promises  (9^-11).  This  attempt  fails,  and  she 
opposes  to  the  king's  love  her  unabated  attachment  to  her  beloved  shepherd  (12 — 
ii.  6).  In  an  ecstasy  she  adjures  the  court  ladies  not  to  attempt  to  persuade  her 
to  love  any  one  else  (7). 

THE    SHULAMITE. 

2  Oh  for  a  kiss  of  the  kisses  of  his  mouth  ! 
Por  sweet  are  thy  caresses  above  wine. 

3  Sweet  is  the  odour  of  thy  perfumes. 

Which  perfume  thou  art,  by  thy  name  diffused  abroad. 
Therefore  do  the  damsels  love  thee . 
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4  Oh  draw  me  after  thee  !  Oh  let  us  flee  together ! 
The  king  has  brought  me  into  his  apartments. 
But  we  exult  and  rejoice  in  thee. 

We  praise  thy  love  more  than  wine, 
The  upright  love  thee. 

5  I  am  swarthy,  O  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
As  the  tents  of  Kedar, 

But  comely  as  the  pavilions  of  Solomon. 

6  Disdain  me  not  because  I  am  dark. 
For  the  sun  hath  browned  me, 

My  mother's  sons  were  severe  with  me. 
They  made  me  keeper  of  their  vineyards, 
Though  my  own  vineyard  I  never  kept. — 

7  Tell  me,  O  thou  whom  ray  soul  loveth. 
Where  thou  feedest  thy  flock. 

Where  thou  causest  it  to  lie  down  at  noon. 

Lest  I  should  be  roaming 

Among  the  flocks  of  thy  companions. 

DAUGHTERS   OF   JERUSALEM. 

8  If  thou  knowest  not,  O  fairest  among  women. 
Go  in  the  footsteps  of  the  flocks. 

And  feed  thy  kids 

By  the  tents  of  the  shepherds. 

SOLOMON. 

9  To  my  steed  in  the  chariot  of  Pharaoh 
Do  I  compare  thee,  O  my  love. 

10  Beautiful  is  thy  countenance  in  the  circlet. 
Thy  neck  in  the  necklace ! 

11  A  golden  circlet  will  we  make  thee. 
With  studs  of  silver. 

THE   SHULAMITB. 

12  While  the  king  is  at  his  table 

My  nard  shall  difluse  its  fragrance. 

13  A  bag  of  myrrh  resting  in  my  bosom 
Is  my  beloved  unto  me. 

14  A  bunch  of  cypress  flowers  from  the  garden  of  En-gedi 
Is  my  beloved  unto  me. 

THE    SHEPHERD. 

15  Behold,  thou  art  beautiful,  ray  love ; 
Behold,  thou  art  beautiful, 

Thine  eyes  are  doves. 

THE    SHULAMITE. 

16  Behold,  thou  art  comely,  my  beloved, 
Yen,  thou  art  lovely ; 

Yea,  verdant  is  our  couch ; 
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17  Our  bower  is  of  cedar  arches. 
Our  retreat  of  cypress  roof : 
Ch.  II.    1  I  am  a  mere  flower  of  the  plain, 
A  lily  of  the  valley. 

THB   SHEPHERD. 

2  As  a  lily  among  the  thorns. 

So  is  my  beloved  one  among  the  damsels. 

THE    SHULAMITB. 

3  As  an  apple-tree  among  the  wild  trees. 
So  is  my  beloved  among  the  youths. 

I  delight  to  set  beneath  its  shade. 
For  delicious  is  its  fruit  to  my  taste. 

4  He  led  me  into  that  bower  of  delight. 
And  overshaded  me  with  love. 

5  Oh,  strengthen  me  with  grape  cakes, 
Eefresh  me  with  apples, 

Por  I  am  sick  with  love  ! 

6  Let  his  left  hand  be  under  my  head. 
And  his  right  hand  support  me ! 

7  I  adjure  you,  O  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
By  the  gazelles,  or  the  hinds  of  the  field. 
Neither  to  excite  nor  to  incite  my  affection 
Till  it  wishes  another  love. 


"  SECTION  II.—Chapters  II.  8— III.  5. 

"  Here  we  have  a  second  scene,  which  is  also  in  the  royal  tent.  The  speakers  are  the 
Shnlamite  and  the  court  ladies.  The  Shulamite,  to  account  for  the  cause  of  the 
severity  oi  her  brothers,  mentioned  in  iL  6,  relates  that  her  beloved  shepherd  came 
one  charming  morning  in  the  spring  to  invite  her  to  the  fields  (8 — 14)  ;  that  her 
brothers,  in  order  to  prevent  her  from  going,  gave  her  employment  in  the  gardens 
(15)  ;  that  she  consoled  herself  with  the  assurance  that  her  beloved,  though  sepa- 
rated from  her  at  that  time,  would  come  again  in  the  evening  (16, 17);  that  seeing 
he  did  not  come,  she,  under  difficult  circumstances,  ventured  to  seek  him,  and 
found  him  (chap.  iii.  1—4).  Having  narrated  these  events,  and  reiterated  her 
ardent  affection  for  her  beloved,  she  concludes  as  before,  by  adjuring  the  court 
ladies  not  to  persuade  her  to  change  her  love. 

THE    SHULAMITE. 

8  Hark  !  my  beloved  ! 
Lo,  he  came 

Leaping  over  the  mountains. 
Bounding  over  the  hills. 

9  My  beloved  was  like  a  gazelle. 
Or  the  young  one  of  a  hind. 

Lo  !  there  he  stood  behind  our  wall. 
He  looked  through  the  window, 
He  glanced  through  the  lattice. 
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10  My  beloved  spake,  he  spake  to  me, 

•  Arise,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  I 

11  For  lo,  the  winter  is  past, 
The  rain  is  over,  is  gone. 

12  The  flowers  appear  upon  the  fields. 
The  time  of  singing  is  come. 

The  cooing  of  the  turtle-dove  is  heard  in  our  land. 

13  The  fig-tree  sweetens  her  green  figs. 
The  vines  blossom. 

They  diffuse  fragrance; 

Arise,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  ! 

14  My  dove  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock. 
In  the  hiding-place  of  the  cliff. 
Let  me  see  thy  countenance. 
Let  me  hear  thy  voice. 

For  sweet  is  thy  voice. 
And  thy  countenance  lovely.' 

THE   BROTHERS   OF   THE    SHULAMITE. 

15  Catch  us  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes 
Which  destroy  the  vineyards. 
For  our  vineyards  are  in  bloom. 

THE   SHULAMITE. 

16  My  beloved  is  mine,  and  I  am  his. 

His  who  feeds  his  flock  among  the  lilies. 

17  When  the  day  cools. 

And  the  shadows  flee  away. 
Return,  haste,  O  my  beloved. 
Like  the  gazelle  or  the  young  one  of  the  hind, 
Over  the  mountains  of  separation. 
Ch.  III.  1  When  on  my  nightly  couch, 

I  still  sought  him  whom  my  soul  loveth ; 
I  sought  him,  but  found  him  not. 

2  I  must  arise  now  and  go  about  the  city. 
In  the  streets  and  in  the  squares ; 

I  must  seek  him  whom  my  soul  loveth  : 
I  sought  him,  but  found  him  not. 

3  The  watchmen  who  patrol  the  city  found  me  : 
'  Have  you  seen  him  whom  my  soul  loveth  ?' 

4  Scarcely  had  I  passed  them, 

When  I  found  him  whom  my  soul  loveth ; 
I  seized  him  and  would  not  let  him  go 
Till  I  brought  him  to  the  house  of  my  mother. 
Into  the  apartment  of  her  who  gave  me  birth. 

5  I  adjure  you,  O  ye  daoghters  of  Jerusalem, 
By  the  gazelles  or  the  hinds  of  the  field. 
Neither  to  excite  nor  to  incite  my  affection 
Till  it  wishes  another  love. 
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"  SECTION  III.— Chapters  III.  6.— V.  1. 

"  The  royal  tent  in  the  country  is  broken  up,  and  the  royal  train  comes  up  to  Jem- 
salem.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  as  they  behold  it  at  a  distance,  hold 
a  dialogue  respecting  it  (6 — II).  The  shepherd,  coming  up  to  rescue  his  loved 
one,  obtains  an  interview  with  her,  and  expresses  his  delight  in  her  charms  (chap, 
iv.  1 — 5).  The  Shulamite  moved,  modestly  interrupts  his  description,  and  teUs 
him  she  is  ready  to  escape  with  him  that  very  evening  (6).  He  immediately  prof- 
fers his  assistance,  declaring  that  her  charms  had  inspired  him  with  courage  suf- 
ficient for  the  occasion  (7 — 9)  ;  he  describes  her  charms  (10,  II)  and  her  faith- 
fulness (12 — 16).  The  Shulamite  declares  that  all  she  possesses  shall  be  his  (16). 
Some  of  the  court  ladies  sympathize  with  them  (chap.  v.  I). 

ONE   OF  THE   INHABITANTS   OF   JERUSALEM. 

6  What  is  that  coming  up  from  the  country, 
As  in  columns  of  smoke, 

Perfiimed  with  myrrh,  with  frankincense. 
And  aU  sorts  of  aromatics  from  the  merchants  ? 

ANOTHER. 

7  Lo  I  it  is  the  palanquin  of  Solomon, 
Around  it  are  threescore  valiant  men 
Prom  the  valiant  of  Israel : 

8  All  skilled  in  the  sword,  expert  in  war. 
Each  with  his  sword  girded  on  his  thigh 
Against  the  nightly  marauders. 

A  THIRD. 

9  A  palanquin  hath  king  Solomon  made  for  himself, 
Of  the  wood  of  Lebanon. 

10  Its  pillars  he  hath  made  of  silver. 

Its  support  of  gold,  its  seat  of  purple, 
Its  interior  tesselated  most  lovely 
By  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem. 

A   FOURTH. 

11  Come  out,  ye  daughters  of  Zion, 
And  behold  king  Solomon ; 

The  crown  with  which  his  mother  crowned  him 

On  the  day  of  his  espousals. 

On  the  day  of  his  gladness  of  heart. 

THE   SHEPHERD,   ADVANCING  TO   TOE   8HUMALITE. 

Ch.  IV.  I  Beheld,  thou  art  beautiful,  my  loved  one. 
Behold,  thou  art  beautiful ! 
Thine  eyes  are  doves  behind  thy  v«il ; 
Thy  hair  is  like  a  flock  of  goats, 
Springing  down  Mount  Gilead. 

2  Thy  teeth  are  like  a  flock  of  sheep 
Which  come  up  from  the  washing-pool. 
All  of  which  are  paired. 

And  not  one  among  them  is  bereaved. 

3  Like  a  braid  of  scarlet  are  thy  lips. 
And  thy  mouth  is  lovely  : 
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Like  a  part  of  the  pomegranate 
Are  thy  cheeks  behind  thy  veil ; 

4  Thy  neck  is  like  the  tower  of  David, 
Reared  for  the  builder's  model : 

A  thousand  shields  are  hung  upon  it^ 
All  sorts  of  bucklers  of  the  mighty. 

5  Thy  bosom  like  two  young  fawns, 
Twins  of  a  gazelle,  feeding  among  lilies. 

THB    SHULAMITB. 

6  When  the  day  cools 

And  the  shadows  flee  away, 

I  will  go  to  the  mount  of  myrrh, 

To  the  hill  of  frankincense. 

THE    SHEPHERD. 

7  Thou  art  all  beautiful,  my  loved  one. 
And  there  is  no  blemish  in  thee. 

8  With  me,  with  me,  my  betrothed. 
Thou  shalt  go  from  Lebanon ; 

Thou  shalt  go  from  the  heights  of  Amana, 
Prom  the  summit  of  Shenir  and  Hermon, 
From  the  habitations  of  lions, 
From  the  mountains  of  panthers. 

9  Thou  hast  emboldened  me. 
My  sister,  my  betrothed, 
Thou  hast  emboldened  me. 
With  one  of  thine  eyes. 

With  one  of  the  chains  of  thy  neck. 

10  How  sweet  is  thy  love,  O  my  sister,  my  betrothed  ; 
How  sweet  is  thy  love  above  wine  I 

And  the  fragrance  of  thy  perfumes  above  all  the  spices  1 

11  Thy  lips,  O  my  betrothed,  distil  honey: 
Honey  and  milk  are  under  thy  tongue. 

And  the  odour  of  thy  garments  is  as  the  smell  of  Lebanon. 

12  A  closed  garden  art  thou,  my  sister,  my  betrothed, 
A  closed  garden,  a  sealed  fountain. 

13  Thy  shoots  like  a  garden  of  pomegranates. 
With  precious  fruits. 

Cypresses  and  nards, 

14  Nard  and  crocus. 
Calamus  and  cinnamon, 

With  all  sorts  of  frankincense  trees. 
Myrrh  and  aloes ; 

15  With  all  kinds  of  excellent  aromatics. 
With  a  garden  fountain, 

A  well  of  living  waters. 

And  streams  flowing  from  Lebanon. 

16  Arise,  O  north  wind !  and  come,  thou  south  ! 
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Blow  upon  my  garden, 

That  its  perfumes  may  flow  out ! 

THE    SHULAMITE. 

Let  my  beloved  come  into  his  garden 
And  eat  its  delicious  fruits  I 

THE    SHEPHERD. 

Ch.  v.    1  I  am  coming  into  my  garden,  my  sister,  my  betrothed  : 
I  am  gathering  my  myrrh  with  my  spices, 
I  am  eating  my  honeycomb  with  my  honey, 
I  am  drinking  my  wine  with  my  milk. 

SOME   OF   THE    DAUGHTERS    OF   JERUSALEM. 

Eat,  0  friends ! 

Drink,  and  drink  abundantly,  0  beloved  ! 


"  SECTION  IV.— Chapters  V.  2.— VIII.  4. 

"  The  Shulamite  relates  to  the  court  ladies  a  dream  which  she  has  had,  in  which  she 
manifests  great  attachment  for  her  beloved  (2 — 8).  The  court  ladies,  surprised  at 
this  extraordinary  enthusiasm,  ask  what  there  is  particular  in  his  person  to  cause 
such  an  attachment  (9).  The  Shulamite  then  gives  a  description  of  him  (10 — 
16).  Whereupon  the  court  ladies  inquire  where  he  is,  and  offer  to  seek  him  (chap, 
vi.  1).  The  Shulamite  suspecting  their  intention,  gives  an  evasive  answer  to  their 
inquiry  (2,  3).  The  king,  having  heard  the  Shulamite's  beloved  mentioned,  im- 
mediately comes  forward  and  seeks  to  win  her  i^ections  (4 — 9)  ;  in  exalting  her 
beauty,  he  repeats  how  the  court  ladies  had  praised  her  when  they  first  saw  her 
(10).  The  Shulamite,  having  explained  how  she  came  to  be  seen  by  the  court 
ladies,  withdraws  (11,  12).  The  king  calls  her  back  (chap.  vii.  1)  ;  and,  as  she 
returns,  describes  her  charms,  and  wishes  to  enjoy  the  love  of  one  so  beautiful 
(2 — 10).  The  Shulamite  refuses  the  king's  desire,  stating  that  her  affections  were 
espoused  (11)  ;  then  addressing  herself  to  her  beloved,  she  asks  him  to  go  home 
with  her,  and  descants  upon  their  rural  pleasures  (12 — 14).  Remembering,  how- 
ever, that  circumstances  even  at  home  prevented  the  full  manifestation  of  her  love, 
she  longs  for  those  obstacles  to  be  removed  (chap.  viii.  1,  2).  Overcome  by  her 
feelings,  she  wishes  that  none  but  her  beloved  may  support  her  (3),  and  with  the 
little  strength  she  has  left,  adjures  the  court  ladies  not  to  persuside  her  to  change 
her  love  (4). 

THE    shulamite. 

2  I  was  sleeping,  but  my  heart  kept  awake, 
Hark !  my  beloved,  he  is  knocking ! 
Open  to  me,  my  sister,  my  love ! 

My  dove,  my  perfect  beauty  ! 

For  my  head  is  filled  with  dew. 

My  locks  with  the  drops  of  the  night. 

3  I  have  put  off  my  tunic. 
How  shall  I  put  it  on  ? 
I  have  washed  my  feet. 
How  shall  I  soil  them  ? 

4  My  beloved  withdrew  his  hand  from  the  door  hole. 
And  my  heart  was  disquieted  within  me. 
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5  I  immediately  arose  to  open  to  my  beloved. 
And  my  hands  dropped  with  myrrh, 

And  my  lingers  with  liquid  myrrh, 
Upon  the  handles  of  the  bolt. 

6  I  opened  to  my  beloved, 

But  my  beloved  had  withdrawn,  was  gone  ! 
My  soul  departed  when  he  spoke  of  it  1 
I  sought  him,  and  found  him  not ; 
I  called  him,  and  he  answered  me  not. 

7  The  watchmen  who  patrol  the  city  found  me  : 
They  beat  me,  they  wounded  me ; 

The  keepers  of  the  walls  stripped  me  of  my  veiling  garment. 

8  I  adjure  you,  O  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
If  ye  shall  find  my  beloved, 

What  wiU  ye  teU  him  P 

Tell  him  that  I  am  sick  of  love. 

DAUGHTERS   OF   JERUSALEM. 

9  What  is  thy  beloved,  more  than  another  beloved, 
O  thou  fairest  among  women  ? 

What  is  thy  beloved,  more  than  another  beloved. 
That  thou  thus  adjurest  us? 

THE   SHULAMITB. 

10  My  beloved  is  white  and  ruddy. 
Distinguished  above  thousands ; 

11  His  head  is  as  the  finest  gold. 

His  flowing  locks  are  black  as  the  raven. 

12  His  eyes,  like  doves  in  water  streams, 
Are  bathing  in  milk,  sitting  on  fulness ; 

13  His  cheeks  are  like  beds  of  balsam> 
Elevations  of  aromatic  plants ; 

His  lips  are  like  liHes  distilling  liquid  myrrh, 

14  His  hands  like  golden  cylinders,  inlaid  with  chrysolite. 
His  body  is  like  polished  ivory,  covered  with  sapphires. 

15  His  legs  are  like  pillars  of  marble 
Based  upon  pedestals  of  gold. 
His  aspect  is  like  that  of  Lebanon. 
He  is  distinguished  as  the  cedars. 

16  His  voice  is  exquisitely  sweet; 

Yea,  his  whole  person  is  exceedingly  lovely. 
Such  is  my  beloved,  such  my  friend, 
O  daughters  of  Jerusalem. 

DAUGHTERS   OF    JERUSALEM. 

Ch.  VI.  1  Whither  is  thy  beloved  gone, 
O  thou  fairest  among  women  ? 
Whither  is  thy  beloved  turned  away  P 
Say,  that  we  may  seek  him  with  thee. 
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THB    8BULAMITB. 

2  My  beloved  is  gone  down  into  his  garden, 
To  the  beds  of  aromatics, 

To  feed  in  the  gardens,  and  to  gather  lilies. 

3  I  am  my  beloved's  and  my  beloved  is  mine ; 
He  who  feeds  his  flock  among  the  lilies. 

SOLOMON. 

4  Graceful  art  thou,  O  my  love,  as  Tirzah, 
Beautiful  as  Jerusalem, 
Awe-inspiring  as  bannered  hosts  I 

5  Turn  away  thine  eyes  from  me. 
For  they  inspire  me  with  awe  I 
Thy  hair  is  like  a  flock  of  goats 
Springing  down  Mount  Gilead ; 

6  Thy  teeth  are  like  a  flock  of  sheep. 
Which  come  up  from  the  washing-pool ; 
All  of  which  are  paired, 

And  not  one  among  them  is  bereaved. 

7  Like  a  part  of  the  pomegranate 
Are  thy  cheeks  behind  thy  veil. 

8  I  have  threescore  queens. 
And  fourscore  concubines. 
And  maidens  without  number; 

9  But  she  is  my  only  one,  my  dove,  my  perfect  beauty. 
She,  the  delight  of  her  mother. 

She,  the  darHng  of  her  parent  1 
The  damsels  saw  her  and  praised  her; 
The  queens  also,  and  the  concubines,  and  extolled  her  thus  : 
10  'Who  is  she  that  looks  forth  as  the  mom. 
Beautiful  as  the  moon,  bright  as  the  sun. 
Awe-inspiring  as  bannered  hosts  ?' 

THE   gHULAMITE. 

Ill  went  down  into  the  nut  garden, 

To  look  among  the  green  plants  by  the  river. 

To  see  whether  the  vine  was  budding, 

Whether  the  pomegranates  were  in  bloom. 
12  Unwittingly  had  my  longing  soul  brought  me 

To  the  chariots  of  the  companions  of  the  prince* 

CShe  goes  awaif,) 

,  SOLOMON. 

Ch.VII.  1  Eetum,  return,  O  Shulamite, 

Betum,  return,  that  we  may  look  at  thee. 

THE   SHULAMITE. 

What  will  you  behold  in  the  Shulamite? 

SOLOMON. 

Like  a  dance  to  double  choirs. 
2  How  beautiful  are  thy  feet  in  sandals,  0  noble  maiden ! 
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The  circuits  of  thy  thighs  like  ornaments. 
The  work  of  a  master's  hands. 

3  Thy  navel  is  like  a  round  goblet, 
Let  not  spiced  wine  be  wanted  in  it ; 
Thy  body  is  like  a  heap  of  wheat, 
Hedged  round  with  lilies. 

4  Tby  bosom  is  like  two  young  fawns. 
Twins  of  a  gazelle. 

5  Thy  nejck  is  like  an  ivory  tower ; 
Thine  eyes  are  as  the  pools  in  Heshbon, 
Bv  the  populous  gate ; 

Thy  nose  is  as  the  tower  of  Lebanon, 
Looking  towards  Damascus. 

6  Thy  head  upon  thee  as  purple, 

And  the  tresses  of  thy  head  as  crimson. 
The  king  is  captivated  by  the  ringlets  : 
How  beautiful  and  how  charming, 

0  love,  in  thy  fascinations  1 

7  This  thy  growth  is  like  a  palm-tree. 
And  thy  bosom  like  its  clusters. 

8  1  long  to  climb  this  palm-tree, 

1  long  to  clasp  its  branches. 
May  thy  bosom  be  unto  me 
As  the  clusters  of  the  vine. 
And  the  odour  of  thy  breath 
As  that  of  apples ; 

9  And  thy  speech  as  delicious  wine. 

Which  to  my  friend  flows  down  with  mellowed  sweetness. 
And  causes  slumbering  lips  to  speak. 

THE    SHULAMITB. 

10  I  belong  to  my  beloved, 

And  it  18  for  me  to  desire  him. 

1 1  Come,  my  beloved,  let  us  go  into  the  country, 
Let  us  abide  in  the  villages. 

12  We  will  go  early  to  the  vineyards. 

We  will  see  whether  the  vine  flourishes ; 
Whether  the  buds  open ; 
Whether  the  pomegranates  blossom  ; 
There  will  I  give  thee  my  love. 

13  The  mandrakes  diffuse  fragrance, 

And  at  our  door  are  all  sorts  of  delicious  fruit, 
Both  new  and  old  ; 

I  have  reserved  them,  0  my  beloved,  for  thee  ! 
Cii.VIIl.l  Oh  that  thou  wert  as  my  brother. 

As  one  who  had  been  nourished  in  the  bosom  of  my  mother ! 
If  I  found  thee  in  the  street  I  would  kiss  thee. 
And  should  no  more  be  reproached. 
2  I  would  lead  thee  thence, 
I  would  bring  thee  into  the  house  of  my  mother ; 
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Thou  sbouldst  be  my  teacher, 
I  would  cause  thee  to  drink 
Of  the  aromatic  wine, 
Of  my  pomegranate  juice. 

3  Let  his  left  hand  be  under  my  head. 
And  his  right  hand  support  me ! 

4  I  adjure  you,  O  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
Neither  to  incite  nor  to  excite  my  affection 
Till  it  desires  another  love. 


«  SECTION  v.— Chapter  VIII.  5—14. 

**  The  Shulamite,  released  from  the  palace,  returns  to  her  native  place  with  her  beloved 
(5).  On  their  way  home  tfaey  visit  the  spot  where  they  bad  been  first  pledged  to 
each  other ;  and  there  they  renew  their  vows  (6,  7).  On  their  arrival  at  the 
Shulamite's  home,  her  brothers  are  reminded  of  the  promise  they  had  made  to 
reward  their  sister's  virtue  (9,  10).  The  Shulamite  mentions  the  greatness  of  her 
temptations,  and  her  victory  over  them  (11,  12).  The  shepherds  visit  her,  to 
whom  she  declares,  according  to  request,  her  unabated  attachment  to  her  beloved 
shepherd  (13,  14). 

THB  COMPANIONS  OF  THE  SHEPHERD. 

5  Who  is  it  that  comes  up  from  the  plain. 
Leaning  upon  her  beloved  ? 

THE  SHULAMITE. 

Under  this  apple-tree  I  won  thy  heart. 

Here  thy  mother  travailed. 

Here  labouring  she  gave  thee  birth. 

6  Oh,  place  me  as  a  seal  upon  thy  heart, 
As  a  seal  upon  thine  hand  1 

For  love  is  strong  as  death. 
Affection  as  inexorable  as  Hades. 
Its  flames  are  flames  of  fire. 
The  flames  of  the  Eternal. 

7  Floods  cannot  quench  love ; 
Streams  cannot  sweep  it  away. 

If  one  should  offer  all  his  wealth  for  love, 
He  would  be  utterly  despised. 

ONE   OF   THE   BROTHERS   OF  THE   SHULAMITE. 

8  Our  sister  is  still  young. 
And  is  not  yet  marriageable. 
What  shall  we  do  for  our  sister. 

When  she  shall  be  demanded  in  marriage  ? 

ANOTHER   BROTHER. 

9  If  she  be  like  a  wall. 

We  will  build  upon  her  a  silver  turret. 

VOL.  VII. — NO.  XIII.  D 
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But  if  slie  be  like  a  door, 

We  will  enclose  her  with  boards  of  cedar. 

THE    SUULAMITE. 

10  I  am  like  a  wall, 

And  my  bosom  is  as  towers  1 
Then  I  was  in  his  eyes 
As  one  that  findeth  favour. 

11  Solomon  had  a  vineyard  in  Baal-hammon ; 
He  let  out  the  vineyard  to  tenants ; 
Each  of  whom  yielded  for  the  fruit  of  it 

A  thousand  shekels  of  silver. 

12  1  will  keep  my  own  vineyard  : 

Be  the  thousands  thine,  O  Solomon, 

And  the  two  hundreds  to  the  keepers  of  its  fruit ! 

THE    SHEPHERD. 

13  O  thou  that  dwellest  in  the  gardens, 

My  companions  are  listening  to  thy  voice. 
Let  me  hear  thy  voice  I 

THE    SHULAMITE. 

14  Haste,  O  my  beldVed, 

And  be  like  the  gazelle,  as  the  young  one  of  the  hind, 
Over  the  mountains  of  spices." 

The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  very  numerous  improve- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Ginsburg  in  this  translation  over  that  of  the 
English  version ;  many  phrases  are  softened  down,  and  many  are 
made  to  convey  a  clear  meaning.  We  shall  deliver  no  opinion 
upon  the  theory  of  interpretation  adopted  by  him,  except  to  say 
that  while  it  has  a  primd  facie  reasonableness  to  recommend  it, 
we  cannot  see  how  the  universal  consent  of  the  Church  in  all 
ages  as  to  a  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Canticles  is  to  be  dis- 
posed of. 
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THE  SEFTUAGINT  VERSION. 
Part  III. 

The  Quotations  in  the  New  Testament  considered.^ 

We  now  come  to  the  quotations  in  the  New  Testament^  consi- 
dered in  their  connexion  with  the  Septuagint  Version  and  the 
criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text.  It  is  well  known  that  these  quo- 
tations have  been  brought  forward  for  two  purposes ;  first,  on  the 
ground  of  the  supposition  of  the  LXX.  Version  having  been 
adopted  by  the  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  to  establish 
the  hypothesis  that  a  paramount  authority  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  the  LXX.  in  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text ;  and,  secondly, 
from  the  apparent  inconsistency  which  is  said  to  exist  between 
these  quotations  and  the  present  Hebrew  text,  to  found  an 
ailment  for  its  extensive  corruptions.  These  conclusions  have 
been  adopted  by  eminent  writers,  but  especially  by  Dr.  Kennicott, 
in  the  valuable  dissertation  prefixed  to  his  Bible.*  The  consi- 
deration of  these  arguments  is  of  great  importance;  but  it 
involves  the  whole  question  of  these  quotations,  both  with  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  sacred  writers  appealed  to  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  purposes  for  which  its  authority  is  brought 
forward  by  them. 

The  quotations  in  the  New  Testament  are  important,  in  the 
first  instance,  considered  in  their  connexion  with  the  criticism 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  because  it  is  from  their  sup^ 
posed  inconsistency  with  the  received  text  of  the  Old  Testament, 
that  has  been  derived  one  of  the  main  arguments  for  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  text.  They  are  important,  secondly ^  because 
it  is  from  them  we  derive  our  principal  and  inspired  authority 
for  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  typical  and  prophetical  character  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations. 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  first  question  is  implied  in  the 
second  and  more  important  inquiry ;  because  we  cannot  form  a 
just  estimate  of  the  value  of  these  quotations  in  the  criticism  of 
the  Old  Testament,  unless  we  first  ascertain  the  manner  in  which 
the  sacred  writers  made  their  citations  from  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  they  adduced  them.  We  will,  there- 
fore, address  ourselves,  in  the^r^^  instance,  to  this  second  point, 
which  is  indeed  of  considerable  importance,  because  it  will  lead 
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us  into  an  investigation  of  the  whole  question  connected  with 
the  quotations  in  the  New  Testament. 

I.  The  grounds  on  which  these  quotations  are  brought  for- 
ward in  the  New  Testament,  arise  immediately  out  of  the  con- 
nexion which  exists  between  the  Patriarchal  and  Jewish  dispen- 
sations on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Christian  dispensation  on  the 
other.  They  are  connected  with  type  and  prophecy ;  and  espe- 
cially with  those  types  and  prophecies  which  have  a  more  especial 
reference  to  the  Redeemer  and  his  religion :  and  therefore  the 
solution  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  them  is  to  be  found  in  a 
just  estimate  of  the  true  nature  of  these  types  and  prophecies, 
and  from  the  illustration  which  we  derive  from  their  accomplish-* 
ment,  as  it  is  pointed  out  by  the  inspired  writers  in  the  Gospel. 

In  considering  the  quotations  in  the  New  Testament  as  illus- 
trating the  nature  and  object  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, we  must  never  forget  the  peculiar  character  which  belongs 
to  them  both.  Whatever  was  exhibited  in  the  former  in  shadows, 
was  to  find  its  substance  and  its  accomplishrnent  in  the  Gospel, 
The  quotations  in  the  New  Testament,  therefore,  as  far  as  they 
are  copnected  with  type  and  prophecy,  are  to  be  considered  as 
contaiiiing  the  inspired  authority  on  which  we  found  our  inter* 
pretation  of  the  types  and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament.- 
The  prophecies  of  the  Redeemer,  his  person,  his  attributes,  his 
office,  and  the  means  by  which  he  was  to  accomplish  the  sal- 
vation of  mankind,  were  necessarily  obscure.  There  needed, 
therefore,  some  divine  authority,  some  authorized  exposition, 
which  might  assure  us  of  the  application  of  these  types  and  pro- 
phecies to  him.  All  this  we  have  in  the  quotations  of  the  New 
Testament ;  which,  entirely  harmonizing  with  the  inspired  expo- 
sitions of  these  types  and  prophecies,  which  are  given  in  other 
places  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  assure  us,  on  the  highest 
authority,  that  when  "  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  was  in  them, 
testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that 
should  follow'^  (1  Pet.  i.  11),  their  predictions  were  fulfilled  in 
him,  and  in  that  religion  which  he  came  to  reveal  to  mankind. 
They  thus  shed  a  clear  light  over  the  entire  system  of  type  and 
prophecy,  and  the  whole  character  of  the  former  dispensations. 
The  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  is  sometimes  brought  for- 
ward for  other  purposes, — ^for  the  confirmation  of  doctrine  and 
the  great  principles  of  religion.  But  these  quotations  are  to  be 
considered  in  a  different  relation  from  those  which  are  connected 
with  type  and  prophecy;  and  the  interpretation  of  them,  as 
they  are  of  a  different  character,  appears  to  rest  on  a  different 
foundation. 

"  The  prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah,^^  as  has  been  justly 
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observed  by  Bishop  Marsh,  "  are  of  such  importance  that  they 
affect  the  very  truth  of  our  religion.  And,  in  the  next  place,  an 
inquiry  into  these  prophecies  includes  the  consideration  of  almost 
everything  which  relates  to  prophecy  in  general.  It  includes 
the  question  o{ primary  senses  and  secondary  senses  of  prophecy. 
It  includes,  also,  the  question  which  has  been  so  much  agitated 
under  the  name  of  accommodation."''  Now  we  may  understand 
how  this  principle  of  accommodation  may  be  applied  to  the  illus- 
tration of  questions  relating  to  doctrine  or  duty,  and  may  guide 
us^  in  many  instances,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament.''  But  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
principle  of  accommodation  can  be  applied  to  the  interpretation 
of  type  and  prophecy ;  and  how  such  language  as  is  used  in  the 
New  Testament,  when  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament  are  said 
to  bejnlfilledj  can  be  understood  in  any  sense  which  is  compre- 
hended under  the  term  accommodation. 

But  it  will  contribute  very  materially  to  the  clear  illustration 
of  this  subject,  if  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  our  Saviour 
himself  appeals  to  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament.  1.  He 
sometimes  appeals  to  it  where  no  question  of  the  fulfilment  oitype 
or  prophecy  is  concerned;  but  still  not  in  a  manner  which  can  be 
called  accommodation,  because  he  appeals  to  the  authority  of  the 
Old  Testament.  For,  in  the  history  of  the  Temptation,  when 
Satan  appealed  to  him  to  ^^  cause  the  stones  to  be  made  bread,'^ 
what  was  the  answer  which  he  received  from  our  Lord  ?  "  It  is 
written,  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone  bilt  by  every  word  that 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God,"  according  to  St.  Matthew ; 
"  by  every  word  of  God,"  as  our  Lord^s  answer  is  reported  by 
St.  Luke  (comp.  Matt.  iv.  4,  Luke  iv.  4,  with  Deut.  viii.  ^) ;  5 
where,  it  may  be  observed,  the  Old  Testament  is  appealed 
to  by  our  Lord  as  Scriptures ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  all 
the  other  instances  of  the  Temptation.  Again,  in  Matthew  ix. 
13,  and  xii,  7,  when  our  Lord  said,  "  If  ye  had  known  what  this 
meaneth,  /  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice,  ye  would  not  have 
condemned  the  guiltless,"  he  appeals  to  Hosea  vi.  6 :  "For  I  de- 
sired m^rcy,  and  not  sacrifice ;  and  the  knowledge  of  God  more 
than  burnt-offerings."  Now  two  things  may  be  remarked  with 
regard  to  these  appeals  of  our  Lord  to  the  Old  Testament :  first, 
that  he  appeals  to  it  as  Scripture :  and,  secondly,  that  the  method 
of  citation,  as  it  is  reported  by  the  evangelists,  is  not  always 
literal,  but  designed  to  convey  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the 

^Lectures  on  the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy.     liccture  XX. 
d  In  illustration  of  this  point  we  may  refer  to  Rom.  xii.  21,  compared  with  Psalm 
cxl.  9,  10,  and  Prov.  xxv.  21,  22. 
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original.  2.  But^  secondly^  he  appeals  to  the  Old  Testament 
with  reference  to  Hlg  fulfilment  oi  prophecies  relating  to  himself, 
and  as  proof  of  his  divine  mission.  For  that  he  attributed  this 
authority  to  the  Old  Testament  is  evident  from  many  examples. 
For  instance,  in  a  conversation  with  the  Jews  on  this  very  sub- 
ject, he  said,  "  Search  the  Scriptures :  for  in  them  ye  think  ye 
have  eternal  life ;  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me  '*  (John 
V.  39).  When  he  addressed  his  twelve  disciples  on  his  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  he  said,  "  Behold,  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem 
and  all  things  written  by  the  prophets  concerning  the  Son  of 
man  shall  be  accomplished^^  (Luke  xviii.  31).  When  he  ap- 
peared to  the  two  disciples  on  the  road  to  Emmaus,  he  said  to 
them,  ^^O  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets 
have  spoken  :'^  and  then  "  He  eapounded  unto  them  in  all  the 
Scriptures  the  things  concerning  himself'^  (Luke  xxiv.  25 — %7) ; 
and  when  he  appeared  to  the  eleven  disciples  after  his  resurrec- 
tion, he  addressed  them  in  a  similar  manner  :  "  These  are  the 
words  which  I  spoke  unto  you,  while  I  was  yet  with  you,  that 
all  things  must  be  fulfilled  which  were  written  in  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  psalms,  concerning  me " 
(Luke  xxiv.  44). 

But  his  appeals  to  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
somewhat  more  particular.  For  instance,  in  Matthew  xi.  10; 
where,  in  speaking  of  John  the  Baptist,  he  appeals  to  the 
prophecy  of  Malachi :  ^^  Behold,  I  send  my  messenger  before 
thy  face,  which  shall  prepare  thy  way  before  thee;"  where 
we  find  in  the  original,  '^  Behold,  I  unll  send  my  messenger,  and 
he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me  ;'^  where  the  Redeemer  is 
represented  by  the  prophet  as  speaking  in  his  own  person  (Mai. 
iii.  1)  :  and,  again,  when  speaking  with  reference  to  another 
prophecy  of  Malachi,  he  speaks  of  the  Baptist  as  '^Elias,  which 
was  for  to  come;"*  thus  expressly  pointing  Elijah  out  as  a  type 
of  John  the  Baptist.  Of  the  same  description  is  the  application 
to  himself  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  of  the  prophecy  in 
Isaiah  Ixi.  1,2:  ^^  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me ;  because 
the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the 
meek ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the  brokenhearted,  to  pro- 
claim liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to 
them  that  are  bound ;  To  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord"  (Luke  iv.  17 — ^21).  On  this  occasion  our  Lord  gives 
rather  the  spirit  than  a  literal  translation  of  the  original,  para- 
phrasing the  words,  "  The  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good 
tidings  unto  the  meek,"  by  the  more  expressive  and  appropriate 

«  Matt.  zi.  14,  compared  with  Mai.  iv.  5,  6 ;  and  Lowth's  note  on  the  passage. 
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application  of  them  to  himself,  ^^  He  hath  anointed  me  to  preach 
the  gospel  unto  the  poor"  (comp.  Matt.  xi.  5) ;  and  adding  these 
words,  "  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind ;"  which  were  so 
expressive  of  the  pecnhar  character  of  our  Saviour's  miracles 
(John  ix.  32),  that  he  pointed  out  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
in  himself,  "This  day  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears/'  In 
like  manner,  with  regard  to  the  declaration  in  Isaiah  xxix.  13, 
of  the  unbelief  of  the  Jewish  people,  ^^  Forasmuch  as  this  people 
draw  near  to  me  with  their  mouth,  and  with  their  lips  do  honour 
me,  but  have  removed  their  heart  far  from  me,  and  their  fear 
toward  me  is  taught  by  the  commandment  of  men ;"  our  Lord,  in 
reproving  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Jewish  people,  thus  explained  the 
meaning  and  application  of  the  prophecy,  "  Ye  hypocrites,  well 
did  Esaias  prophesy  of  you,  saying.  This  people  draweth  nigh  to 
me  with  their  mouth,  and  honoureth  me  with  their  lips  \  but  in 
vain  do  they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  command- 
ments of  men."  Of  the  same  description,  also,  was  his  appeal  to 
the  prophecy  contained  in  Psalm  cxviii.  22,  "  The  stone  which 
the  builders  rejected  is  become  the  head  of  the  comer ;"  on  a 
very  remarkable  occasion,  when  he  thus  applied  the  prophecy  to 
himself,  "  Did  ye  never  read  in  the  Scriptures,  The  stone  which 
the  buUders  rejected  is  become  the  head  of  the  comer?  this  is 
the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes  "  (Matt,  wmr 
9^%",  comp.  Mark  xii.  10;  Luke  xx.  17) ;  and  at  the  same  time 
applied  to  the  same  purpose  two  other  prophecies  of  Isaiah  in 
chap,  xxviii.  16,  and  viii.  14,  15,  '^  And  whosoever  shall  fall  on 
this  stone  shall  be  broken,  but  on  whomsoever  it  shall  fall,  it 
will  grind  him  to  powder."  And  a  similar  application  was  made 
of  these  passages  by  St.  Peter,  in  his  address  to  the  people  on 
the  occasion  of  the  healing  of  the  lame  man  at  the  beautiful  gate 
of  the  temple,  and  in  his  first  general  epistle  (Acts  iv.  11,  12; 
1  Pet.  ii.  6—8). 

Of  the  same  impressive  character  was  his  appeal  to  the  pro- 
phet Daniel,  with  regard  to  a  remarkable  event  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  "  When  ye  shall  see  the  abomination  of 
desolation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,  stand  in  the  holy 
place,  then  let  them  which  be  in  Judaea  flee  unto  the  moun- 
tains  ;"-^  and  to  that  of  Zechariah,  "  All  ye  shall  be  ofiended 
because  of  me  this  night:  for  it  is  written,  I  will  smite  the 
shepherd,  and  the  sheep  of  the  flock  shall  be  scattered  abroad ;" 
where,  it  may  be  observed,  that  our  Lord  gives  not  the  actual 

f  Matt.  xziv.  15,  Mark  xiii.  14,  compared  with  Dan.  ix.  27,  marginal  translation ; 
"And  upon  the  battlements  shall  be  the  idols  of  the  desolator ;''  and  Mr.  W.  Lowth's 
note  on  the  passage. 
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words,  but  the  meaning  and  purport  of  the  prophecy^  In  th^ 
same  manner,  when  in  saying,  "  For  I  say  unto  you,  that  this 
that  is  written  must  be  accomplished  in  me :  And  he  was  reck- 
oned among  the  transgressors :  for  the  things  concerning  me  have 
an  end;"*  he  expressly  pointed  to  that  remarkable  prophecy  of 
Isaiah.  When  on  the  cross  he  adopted  the  very  words  of  the 
Psalmist^  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me .?" 
(Matt,  xxvii.  46,  compared  with  Psalm  xxii.  1) ;  He  also  ap- 
pealed to  the  prophecy  in  Psalm  Ixix.  4,  "In  my  thirst  they 
gave  me  vinegar  to  drink ;"  and  afforded  the  opportunity  for  its 
fulfilment, — "  Jesus  knowing  that  all  things  were  now  accom- 
plished, that  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled,  saith,  I  thirst.  Now 
there  was  set  a  vessel  full  of  vinegar :  and  they  filled  a  sponge 
with  vinegar  and  put  it  upon  hyssop,  and  put  it  to  his  mouth. 
When  Jesus,  therefore,  had  received  the  vinegar,  he  said.  It  is 
finished :  and  he  bowed  his  head,  and  gave  up  the  ghost "  (John 
xix.  28 — 30).  In  these  appeals  to  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  our  Lord  gave  the  strongest  testimony  possible  to 
those  prophecies  in  which  these  events  were  foretold. 

And  to  these  examples  of  prophecies,  which  were  applied  by 
our  Saviour  to  himself,  may  be  added  what  occurred  on  a  very 
remarkable  occasion  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  when  he  had 
been  received  by  the  Jewish  people  as  their  Messiah  and  their 
King ;  upon  the  children  crying  out,  "  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of 
David,"  he  expressly  appealed  to  Psalm  viii.  16,  as  containing 
the  prediction  of  this  transaction ;  thus  applying  to  himself  the 
prophecies  contained  in  it.  It  was  reserved  for  his  apostle^ 
after  the  Redeemer  had  risen  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  ta 
the  right-hand  of  God,  to  shew  how  they  were  fulfilled  in  their 
secondary  and  more  glorious  accomplishment  in  the  humiliation 
and  exaltation  of  the  Son  of  God ;  who  "  having  been  made  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels  for  the  suffering  of  death,  is  crowned 
with  glory  and  honour ;"  the  earnest  of  that  still  more  glorious 
exaltation,  when  "  He  shall  put  all  things  under  his  feet."* 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  appeals  which  were  made  by  our 
Saviour  to  the  authorities  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  the  esta- 


ff  Compare  Matt.  xxvi.  31,  with  Zech.  xiii.  7,  "Awake,  O  sword,  against  my  shep- 
herd, and  against  the  man  that  is  my  fellow,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Smite  the 
shepherd,  and  the  sheep  of  the  flock  shall  be  scattered.** 

*  Luke  xxii.  37,  Mark  xv.  28,  compared  with  Isa.  liii.  11,  "Therefore  will  I 
divide  him  a  portion  with  the  great,  and  he  shall  divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong : 
because  he  hath  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death,  and  he  was  numbered  with  the  trans- 
gressors, and  he  bare  the  sins  of  many,  and  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors.'' 

»  Compare  Psalm  viii.  2 — 6,  with  Heb.  ii.  5 — 9,  1  Cor.  xv.  24 — 27,  Hammond 
and  Patrick  on  this  Psalm,  and  a  valuable  dissertation  on  the  prophecy  contained  in  it 
in  Middleton  on  the  Greek  Article  on  Hebrews  ii.  6. 
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blishment  of  doctrine^  and  for  pointing  out  the  fulfilment  of  the 
types  and  prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah  and  his  kingdom^ 
give  a  most  important  value  to  the  quotations  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. They  establish^  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  both  to  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New, — to  the  former,  as  containing  in  types  and  shadows 
what  was  fulfilled  and  made  clear  under  the  Gospel — they  give 
the  highest  sanction  of  Him,  who  was  the  author  of  both  dispen- 
sations. They  exhibit,  also,  the  manner  in  which  our  Lord 
appealed  to  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  prove 
that  his  object  was  not  to  give,  what  in  many  cases  was  impos- 
sible, a  literal  citation,  but  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  the 
prophecies.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  want  of  a  literal 
agreement  between  the  quotations  in  the  New  Testament  and 
their  originals  in  the  Old  Testament,  so  far  from  being  a  ground 
of  difficulty,  is  exactly  what  the  nature  of  the  case  would  lead 
us  to  expect. 

Having  thus  considered  the  manner  in  which  our  Saviour 
appealed  to  the  Old  Testament,  we  will  proceed  to  consider  the 
manner  in  which  the  apostles  and  evangelists  appealed  to  the 
same  divine  authority. 

1.  And,  in  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  those  passages  in 
which  they  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  for  the 
confirmation  either  of  facts  or  of  doctrine.  And,  as  examples  of 
this  mode  of  citation,  we  may  consider  the  greater  part  of  the 
quotations  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  chapters  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans;  those  in  Romans  iii.  9 — 18,  which 
are  taken  from  different  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  ;^  that 
in  Gal.  iii.  10,  compared  with  Dent,  xxvii.  29;  1  Pet.  iii. 
10 — 12,  compared  with  Psalm  xxxiv.  12 — 16 :  that  in  Acts 
vii.  6,  7,  which  is  drawn  from  two  distinct  passages  in  Gen.  xv. 
13,  14,  and  Exodus  iii.  12. 

2.  Secondly,  with  regard  to  those  passages  in  which  the 
sacred  writers  appeal  to  the  types  and  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

(1.)  And,  in  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  those  passages 
which  contain  direct  prophecies  of  the  Messiah;  where,  by 
direct"  prophecies,  are  to  be  understood  those  prophecies  which 
can  be  applied  to  him  alone.  The  prophecy  in  Micah  v.  2,  is  an 
example  of  this,  "  But  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  though  thou 
be  little  among  the  thoitsands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee  shall  he 
come  forth  unto  me,  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel ;  whose  goings 

J  Compare  the  marginal  references  relating  to  this  passage. 
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forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting;^'*  which  prophecy 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  had  immediately  in  view,  when  upon 
Herod  "  demanding  of  them  where  Christ  should  be  born,'^  they 
said  unto  him,  "  In  Bethlehem  of  Judaea/'  For  St.  Matthew 
immediately  adds,  "  thus  it  is  written  by  the  prophet.  And  thou, 
Bethlehem,  in  the  land  of  Judah,  art  not  the  least  among  the 
princes  of  Juda ;  for  out  of  thee  shall  come  a  Governor,  that 
shall  rule  my  people  Israel ;''  where  St.  Matthew  points  out  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  because  Bethlehem,  which  was  small 
at  the  time  when  the  prophet  wrote,  would  be  made  great  by  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour.  Another,  is  the  prophecy  contained  in 
Isaiah  xlii.  1 — 4,  "  Behold  my  servant,  whom  I  uphold ;  mine 
elect,  in  whom  my  soul  delighteth ;  I  have  put  my  spirit  upon 
him  :  he  shall  bring  forth  judgment  to  the  Gentiles.  He  shall 
not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street. 
A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  the  smoking  flax  shall  he 
not  quench :  he  shall  bring  forth  judgment  unto  truth :  .  .  .  . 
and  the  isles  shall  wait  for  his  lawf^  which  St.  Matthew  applies 
to  our  Saviour,  and  shews  its  fulfilment  in  him ;  and  giving  the 
spirit  and  purport  of  the  prophecy,  concludes  with  an  expression 
which  especially  points  out  our  Lord  as  the  Saviour  of  the 
heathen,  ^^  And  in  his  nam^  shall  the  Gentiles  trust ''  (Matt.  xii. 
17 — 21).  Another  passage  is  the  prophecy  contained  in  Zech. 
ix.  9,  "  Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  of  Zion ;  shout,  O  daughter 
of  Jerusalem :  behold,  thy  king  cometh  unto  thee :  he  is  just, 
and  having  salvation ;  lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon 
a  colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass :''  of  which  the  fulfilment  is  pointed  out 
by  St.  Matthew  (xxi.  5),  when  describing  the  event  itself,  which 
is  here  foretold,  he  adds,  "  All  this  was  done,  that  it  might  be 
fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet,  saying.  Tell  ye  the 
daughter  of  Zion,  behold,  thy  king  cometh  unto  thee,  meek, 
and  sitting  upon  an  ass,  and  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass :"  and  by 
St.  John,  "And  Jesus,  when  he  had  found  a  young  ass,  sat 
thereon,  as  it  is  written :  Fear  not,  daughter  of  Sion,  behold, 
thy  king  cometh  unto  thee,  sitting  upon  an  ass's  colt :"  both 
which  passages  afford  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
sacred  writers  point  out  the  spirit  and  manner  of  the  original 
prophecies.  But  the  most  remarkable  prophecy  of  this  descrip- 
tion, is  that  which  is  contained  in  Isaiah  Hi.  13 ;  liii. :  and  it  is 
a  prophecy  in  which  those  passages  which  are  directly  quoted 
from  it  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  confirm,  in  a  very 

*  On  the  subject  of  these  prophecies  the  most  valuable  information  may  be  found 
in  Bishop  Chandler* s  Defence  of  Christianity  from  the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; and  Bishop  Marsh,  Lecture  XXI. 
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powerfnl  manner^  the  evidence  which  we  derive  from  the  general 
scope  and  purport  of  the  prophecy  itself^  to  the  divine  character 
of  our  Bedeemer. 

For  let  ns  consider  the  evidence  which  we  derive  from  the 
quotations  in  the  New  Testament  of  its  fulfilment^  in  the  un- 
belief of  the  Jewish  people  (Isa.  liii.  1^  compared  with  John  xii. 
38;  Bom.  x.  16) ;  in  the  circumstances  of  his  deaths  as  they  are 
described  by  Isaiah  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  verses^  and  ex- 
pounded by  Philip  to  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  (Isa.  liii.  7,  8,  com- 
pared with  Acts  viii.  31,  35) ;  and  the  obfect  of  it,  when  "  God 
laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all  ;'*  and  thus  "  he  took  our  in- 
firmities^ and  bare  our  sicknesses,^'  as  the  prophecy  is  expounded 
by  St.  Matthew  (Isa.  liii.  4,  compared  with  Matt.  viii.  17).  Let 
us  consider  the  peculiar  circumstance  of  his  being  ^^  numbered 
with  the  transgressors,^'  as  the  prophecy  was  interpreted  by  our 
Saviour  himself,  and  also  by  his  evangelist  St.  Mark  (Isa.  liii.  12, 
compared  with  Mark  xv.  28 ;  Luke  xxii.  37) :  the  circumstances 
of  his  burial  (Isa.  liii.  9,  compared  with  Matt,  xxvii.  57),  and 
his  character  as  our  great  Advocate  and  Intercessor  with  the 
Father  (Isa.  liii.  12,  compared  with  Heb.  vii.  25 ;  1  John  ii.  1,  2) : 
let  us  compare  the  whole  scope  of  the  prophecy  with  the  direct 
appeals  which  are  made  to  it  in  the  quotations  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  we  shall  see  that  they  establish  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  instances  that  can  be  found  in  the  Scriptures,  of  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecy,  and  of  its  evidence  to  the  divine  character 
of  our  Redeemer.  And  to  these  examples  we  may  with  pro- 
priety add  that  particular  reference  to  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  is  made  by  St.  Matthew  ii.  23 ;  who,  speaking 
of  Joseph  on  his  return  from  Egypt  with  our  Lord,  says,  that 
*'  being  warned  of  God  in  a  dream,  he  turned  aside  into  the 
parts  of  Gtdilee :  And  he  went  and  dwelt  in  a  city  called  Naza- 
reth :  that  it  might  be  ftjfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets, 
He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene  /'  where  St.  Matthew  does  not 
refer  to  any  particular  prophet,  but  says,  generally,  "  that  it  was 
foretold  by  the  prophets.  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene  f^  which 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  peculiar  mode  of  quotation  which 
is  so  often  employed  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  when  they 
give  not  the  exa^^t  words,  but  the  spirit  and  purport  of  the  ori- 
ginal prophecies.' 

(2.)  We  come,  secondly,  to  those  quotations  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament which  have  especiad  reference  to  that  class  of  prophecies 


^  See  Wordsworth's  note  on  this  passage ;  and  compare  with  the  mode  of  citation 
adopted  here,  the  language  of  our  Savionr  in  John  v.  39;  Lnke  xviiL  31;  xxiv. 
25—27,  44. 
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which,  together  with  their  primary  meaning,  have  a  secondary 
and  spiritual  accomplishment  in  the  Redeemer  and  his  religion. 

Now,  the  foundation  of  these  prophecies  is  laid  in  the  typical 
character  of  the  Patriarchal  and  Jewish  dispensations,  and  they 
arise  immediately  out  of  it.  And  our  Saviour  gave  his  own 
sanction  to  this  view  of  these  dispensations,  when  speaking  of  his 
own  death,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  it,  he  appealed  to  a 
most  remarkable  typical  representation  of  it :  "As  Moses  lifted 
up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be 
lifted  up,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life "  (John  iii.  14,  compare  with  Numb.  xxi. 
7—9). 

We  will,  therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  examine  some  of 
those  quotations  in  which  the  most  remarkable  types  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  illustrated  and  applied  by  the  inspired  writers  of 
the  New  Testament. 

Now  David  is  the  most  remarkable  type  of  the  Messiah;"*  and 
it  is  in  the  Psalms  that  we  find  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
types  of  the  Son  of  David,  the  Messiah.  The  only  difficulty  is 
in  the  selection;  and  the  passages  shall  be  confined  to  those 
which  are  expressed  and  quoted  in  the  New  Testament. 

Now  let  us  compare  the  prophecies  contained  in  the  second 
Psalm,  which  had  their  foundation  in  David,  and  their  fulfil^ 
ment  in  the  Son  of  David;**  that  in  the  sixteenth  Psalm,  of 
which  the  fulfilment,  in  its  complete  and  entire  meaning,  is  in 
the  Messiah ;"  the  remarkable  prophecies  which  are  contained  in 
the  twenty -second^  and  sixty -ninth  Psalms  ;^  that  in  the  forty- 
first  Psalm,*"  relative  to  the  treachery  of  Judas;  that  in  the 
forty-fifth  Psalm,*  in  which  Solomon  is  expressly  set  forth  as  a 
type  of  our  Saviour,  but  of  which  part  can  be  applied  to  Christ 
alone,  and  is  expressly  appealed  to  by  the  apostle  to  prove  the 

m  ''David  was  a  type  of  the  Messias ;  see  Psalm  Ixxxix.  20 — 36 ,  and  therefore  is 
called  by  the  name  of  David.  So  John  the  Baptist  is  called  EliaSt  because  he  was  to 
resemble  him.  Mai.  iv.  5.  The  Messiah  is  often  called  David  by  the  prophets,  as 
being  the  person  who  was  to  spring  from  his  loins,  and  in  whom  all  the  promises  made 
to  David  are  to  be  fulfilled.  Thus,  Hosea  iii.  5,  'Afterward  the  children  of  Israel  shall 
return  and  seek  the  Lord  their  God,  and  David  their  king.'  See  Isa.  Iv.  3,  4 ;  Jer. 
zzx.  9 ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23 ;  xxxvii.  24.  So  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase  expounds  this  and 
the  parallel  texts." — Lowth  (m  Hosea  iii.  5. 

n  Psalm  ii.  I,  2,  compared  with  Acts  iv.  23 ;  ver.  7,  compared  with  Acts  xiii.  33 ; 
Heb.  i.  3,  ver.  9,  compared  with.  Rev.  ii.  27 ;  xix.  15. 

0  Psalm  xvi.  8 — II,  compared  with  Acts  ii.  25—32  ;  xiii.  34 — 37. 

P  Psalm  xxii.  I,  8,  16,  compared  with  Matt,  xxvii.  46,  43,  34 ;  ver.  18,  compared 
with  Luke  xxiii.  34,  and  John  xix.  23,  24. 

9.  Ptalm  Ixix.  4,  9,  compared  with  John  xv.  25  ;  ii.  17,  ver.  21,  compared  with 
Matt,  xxvii.  34,  48;  ver.  22,  23,  compared  with  Rom,  xi.  9,  10. 

r  Psalm  Ixi.  9,  compared  with  John  xiii.  18. 

'  Psalm  xlv.  6,  7,  compared  with  Acts  i.  20. 
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Godhead  of  our  Saviour;  and  to  that  in  the  hundred  and  ninth 
Psalm,  in  which  the  punishment  of  the  treachery  of  Judas  is  so 
remarkably  and  so  awfully  pointed  out.* 

But,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  prophecies  of  this 
description,  is  that  contained  in  Psalm  xl.  6 — 8,  of  which  St. 
Paul  has  pointed  out,  Hebrews  x.  5 — 10,  the  fulfilment  in  our 
Saviour.  In  this  Psalm  David,  expressing  his  ready  obedience 
to  the  divine  will,  says,  '  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  didst  not 
desire;  mine  ears  hast  thou  opened;  burnt-offering  and  sacrifice 
thou  hast  not  required.  Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come ;  in  the  volume 
of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me ;  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  my 
God :''  and  the  apostle,  in  the  passage  which  has  been  referred 
to,  after  having  shewn  the  inutility  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices  to 
take  away  sin,  appeals  to  this  prophecy  in  the  fortieth  Psalm, 
and  at  the  same  time  points  out  its  fulfilment  in  our  Saviour  : 
"  Wherefore,  when  he  (Christ)  cometh  into  the  world,  he  saith. 
Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  wouldest  not ;  but  a  body  hast  thou 
prepared  me :  In  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices  for  sin  thou  hast 
had  no  pleasure.  Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O 
God.  He  taketh  away  the  first  that  he  may  establish  the 
second.  By  the  which  will  we  are  sanctified  through  the  offer- 
ing of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  once  for  all.^^  It  is  not  intended 
to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  difficulty  contained  in  Psalm  xl. 
6,  "  Mine  ears  hast  thou  opened ;''  compared  with  Hebrews  x.  5, 
*'  A  body  hast  thou  prepared  me ;"  except  to  observe  that,  per- 
haps, the  passage  in  the  Psalmist  may  derive  illustration  firom 
that  remarkable  passage  in  Isaiah  1.  5,  6,  ^/  The  Lord  has  opened 
mine  ear,  and  I  was  not  rebellious.  I  gave  my  back  to  the 
smiters,  and  my  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  off  the  hair ;  I  hid 
not  my  face  from  shame  and  spitting  :^^  and  that  the  apostle,  in 
illustrating  and  applying  this  prophecy  to  the  Redeemer,  uses 
the  words,  '^  A  body  hast  thou  prepared  me,''  as  expressing  the 
means  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  exhibit  that  obedience  to  the 
divine  will,  in  offering  himself  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the 
world.*  And  to  these  examples,  may  with  propriety  be  added 
that  remarkable  passage  in  Psalm  ex.  4, — a  psalm  which  was 
especially  appropriated  by  our  Lord  to  himself  (Matt.  xxii.  41 — 
45):  "The  Lord  hath  sworn,  and  will  not  repent.  Thou  art  a 


/  Psalm  ciz.  8,  compared  with  Acts  i.  20. 

«  See  Dr.  Hammond's  note  on  Psalm  xl.  6.  "  If  it  be  demanded/'  observes  this 
learned  writer,  "  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  apostle  reads  it  with  that  variation, 
both  from  the  LXX.  and  the  Hebrew  also,  the  answer  is  obvious  ;  that  the  apostle 
attended  more  to  the  sense  than  to  the  words  ;  andj  citing  it  from  the  LXX.^  changed 
it  into  those  words  which  more  fuUy  and  conspicuously  represent  the  mystery  of 
Christ* s  incarnation^* 
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priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec/^  In  this  Psalm 
the  divine  Psalmist  speaks  expressly  of  the  eternal  priesthood  of 
our  Saviour,  of  which  that  of  Melchisedec  was  a  type ;  and  to 
which  priesthood  he  was  consecrated  by  his  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  and  ascension  to  the  right-hand  of  God.^  And  the 
declaration  of  the  Psalmist  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  ful- 
filled in  him,  whose  priesthood  was  not,  like  that  of  the  Levitical 
priests,  terminable  by  death ;  but  who  was  made  a  "  Priest  for 
ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec/^ 

This  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  types  contained  in 
the  book  of  Psalms  are  illustrated  and  applied  by  the  quotations 
in  the  New  Testament,  shall  be  confirmed  by  examples  derived 
from  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament. 

These  examples  may  with  propriety  be  introduced  by  that 
remarkable  passage  in  2  Sam.  vii.  12 — 16,  which  contains  the 
promise  of  God  to  David,  that  he  would  set  up  his  seed  after  him 
to  sit  upon  his  throne.  Now  this  passage  closely  resembles  the 
forty- fifth  Psalm,  in  which  Solomon  is  set  forth  as  a  type  of 
Christ;  and  like  that,  though  part  of  it  is  to  be  referred  to 
Solomon,  yet  part  of  it  must  be  understood  exclusively  of  Christ, 
And  to  him,  as  is  the  case  with  that  remarkable  passage  in  the 
Psalm,  it  is  applied  by  the  apostle,  Hebrews  i.  5,  when  appealing 
to  these  passages  to  prove  the  eternal  Sonship  of  Christ,  he  says, 
"  To  which  of  the  angels  said  he  at  any  time.  This  day  have  I 
begotten  thee  ?  And  again,  I  will  be  to  him  a  Father,  and  he 
shall  be  to  me  a  Son.'^ 

The  Passover  Lamb  was  a  type  of  our  Saviour,  who  is  ex- 
pressly called  by  St.  Paul,  "  Christ  our  Passover  '^  (1  Cor.  v. 
7) :  and  with  respect  to  it,  it  is  said  in  the  directions  relating  to 
the  preparations  connected  with  it,  "  Neither  shall  ye  break  a 
bone  thereof'^  (Exod.  xii.  46).  Now  let  us  observe  how  exactly 
this  typical  action  was  fulfilled  in  our  Saviour^  as  it  was  relat^ 
by  St.  John  (xix.  31).  When  the  Roman  soldiers  had  broken 
the  legs  of  the  thieves  who  were  crucified  with  our  Saviour,  when 
they  came  to  Jesus,  "finding  that  he  was  dead  already,  they 
brake  not  his  legs  ;  that  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled,  A  bone 
of  him  was  not  broken  f^  that  is,  that  what  was  said  of  the  passover 
lamb  might  be  fulfilled  in  Christ,  the  true  Passover.  And  this 
fulfilment  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  it  was  accomplished 
by  persons  who  must  have  been  entirely  unconscious  both  of 
the  type  and  its  end ;  a  remark  which  is  true  with  respect  to 
all  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  of  our  Saviour^s  death. 


^  Compare  with  this  the  argument  contained  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  chap- 
ters of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  particularly  chap.  vii.  25 — 28. 
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Another  remarkable  instance  of  type  and  \i%  fulfilment,  is  seen 
in  the  transaction  recorded  by  the  prophet  Zechariah  xi.  12,  in 
which  the  prophet  himself  was  a  remarkable  type  of  our  Saviour: 
*'  And  1  said  unto  them,  If  ye  think  good,  give  me  my  price ; 
and  if  not,  forbear.  So  they  weighed  for  my  price  thirty  pieces 
of  silver.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Cast  it  unto  the  potter : 
a  goodly  price  that  1  was  prised  at  of  them.  And  I  took  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and  cast  it  to  the  potter  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord.*'  St.  Matthew,  after  relating  the  betrayal  of  our 
Lord  by  Judas,  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and  under  the  bitter 
remorse  of  his  conscience,  his  returning  the  money  to  the 
chief  priests,  who  appropriated  it  in  the  purchase  of  the  pot- 
ter^s  field,  thus  declares  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  (Matt, 
xxvii,  9 — 10)  :  ^'  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by 
(Jeremy)  the  prophet,  saying,  And  they  took  the  thirty  pieces 
of  silver,  the  price  of  him  that  was  valued,  whom  they  of  the 
children  of  Israel  did  value;  and  gave  them  for  the  potter^s 
field,  as  the  Lord  appointed  me.^**'  Another  example  is  that  con- 
tained in  Hosea  xi.  1>  *  When  Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved 
him ;  and  called  my  Son  out  of  Egypt  f'  which  is  declared  by 
St.  Matthew  to  have  hotiL  fulfilled  in  our  Saviour,  when,  by  the 

^  This  is  not  the  proper  place  for  discussing  the  difficulty  connected  with  the  in- 
sertion of  the  word  Jeremiah  in  this  passage.    The  judgment  of  Dr.  Thomas  Jackson 
is  important ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  word  Jeremiah  was  inserted  hy  some 
transcriber.    **  When,  as  the  evangelist  had  only  said,  '  The  prophet/  as  his  usual 
manner  is,  without  any  mention  or  intimation  what  prophet  it  was,  leaving  that  wholly 
to  the  diligent  reader's  search  and  observation.    For  so  he  doth  in  that  remarkable 
prophecy, '  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  son,"  etc. ;  he  saith  no  more, 
than  *M\  this  was  foretold  by  the  prophet,'  without  any  mention  or  intimation  of 
Isaiah's  name ;  nor  doth  he  name  the  prophet  Hosea,  when  he  records  the  fulfilling  of 
his  prophecy,  '  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  Son.'    And  in  verse  23  of  the  same 
chapter,  '  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene ;'  he  giving  the  reason  why  Joseph,  by  the 
disposition  of  the  divine  Providence,  did  divert  his  intended  return  into  Bethlehem, 
where  Christ  was  bom,  and  took  his  dwelling  in  Nazareth,  saith, '  This  was  done,  that 
it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets :'  not  so  much  as  intimating 
the  name  of  any  one  prophet  by  whom  this  was  foretold.    And  if  the  curious  reader 
would  observe  the  allegation  of  prophetical  testimonies  throughout  his  whole  gospel, 
he  shall  find  the  prophet's  name,  whose  testimony  he  most  faithfully  records,  con- 
cealed or  omitted  three  times  as  often  as  it  is  expressed.    And  in  those  few  places 
wherein  the  prophet's  name,  whose  authority  he  aUegeth  is  expressed,  it  may  vrithout 
any  danger  be  questioned,  whether  they  were  so  expressed  or  inserted  by  interpre- 
ters or  transcribers." — Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  986.    And  the  learned  writer  makes  the 
following  remarks  on  the  quotations  from  this  passage  of  Zechariah : — '^  These  last 
words  cast  a  scruple,  ur  rather  a  stumbling-block  in  many  interpreters'  ways,  how  the 
prophet  Zechariah  should  be  appointed  of  the  Lord  to  buy  the  prophet's  field.    But 
this  should  be  presently  taken  away  if  we  consider  that  the  evangelist,  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  verses,  doth  make  di  paraphrase  or  exegetical  exposition  upon  the  prophet's 
words.    Now  it  was  ever  lawful,  yea,  the  office  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  not 
only  to  q[Uote  the  prophets,  but  to  panqthrase  upon,  or  expound,  as  well  the  literal  as 
mystical  sense  of  their  words,  or  portendments  of  their  facts." — lb.,  p.  900. 
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command  of  God,  Joseph  took  him  into  Egypt,  that  he  might 
escape  the  vengeance  of  Herod;  "That  it  might  be  fulfilled, 
which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  sayings  Out  of 
Egypt  have  I  called  my  Son :"  where,  as  is  observed  by  an  emi- 
nent commentator^  "  Israel  is  called  GocPs  Son,  and  his  first- 
born, Exod.  iv.  23,  23 ;  and  therein  was  an  eminent  figure  of  the 
Messiah/^* 

These  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  taken  from 
the  quotations  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  our  Saviour  and 
his  apostles  appeal  to  the  types  contained  in  the  Old  Testament. 
It  is  one  distinguishing  characteristic  of  these  quotations,  that 
they  do  not  so  much  contain  a  literal  citation  of  the  original 
passages  as  point  out  their  spiritual  fulfilment. 

Having,  therefore,  considered  this  branch  of  the  subject,  we 
will  proceed  to  consider  some  of  those  quotations  which  refer 
to  prophecies,  of  which  the  foundation  is  laid  in  the  typical 
nature  of  the  Patriarchal  and  Jewish  dispensations ;  which, 
besides  their  primary  fulfilment  in  the  events  which  they  imme- 
diately relate,  have  a  secondary  and  spiritual  fulfilment  in  the 
gospel;  and  in  which  the /ormer  event  may  be  considered  a  type 
of  the  latter  and  more  important  fulfilment. 

In  making  a  selection  from  these  texts,  the  first  passage 
shall  be  from  the  prophecy  in  Isaiah  xl.,  relating  to  John  the 
Baptist.  Now,  the  deliverance  of  the  Jewish  people  &om  Babylon 
was  typical  of  the  deliverance  of  mankind  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
to  this  subject  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  from  the  fortieth  chapter 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  book,  are  chiefly  directed.  Of  these 
prophecies,  the  most  remarkable  is  that  which,  though  addressed 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  messengers  announcing  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  the  captivity  at  Babylon,  is  prophetical,  in  its 
second  and  greater  fulfilment,  of  John  the  Baptist,  as  the  fore- 
runner of  the  promised  Messiah;  a  fulfilment  which  is  pointed  out 
with  a  remarkable  unanimity  by  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  order  that  we  may  fully  appreciate  the  character  of 
this  prophecy  and  its  fulfilment,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the 
original  prophecy  with  the  citations  of  it  by  the  evangelists. 
The  original  prophecy  is  this  (Isa.  xl.  3 — 5),  "  The  voice  of  him 
that  crieth  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord ; 
make  straight  in  the  desert  an  high- way  for  our  God.  Every 
valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be 
made  low :  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and  the 
rough  places  plain  :  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed, 
and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together ;  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord 

*  Lowth  on  Hosea  xi.  1. 
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hath  spoken  it/'  Now  the  following  is  the  manner  in  which 
this  prophecy  is  quoted  by  the  evangelists.  (1.)  St.  Matthew, 
in  relating  the  history  of  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist, 
adds,  *^  For  this  is  he  that  was  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Esaias, 
saying.  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye 
the  way  of  the  Lord  "  (Matt.  iii.  3).  (2.)  St.  Mark,  "  The  be- 
ginning of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  As  it  is 
written  in  the  prophets.  Behold,  I  send  my  messenger  before  thy 
face,  which  shall  prepare  thy  way  before  thee.  The  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make 
his  paths  straight''  (Marki.  3).  (3).  St.  John,  in  relating  the 
history  of  the  persons  who  came  to  the  Baptist,  that  they  might 
enquire  from  him  with  regard  to  his  person,  and  the  object  of 
his  mission,  has  these  words,  '^  Who  art  thou,  that  we  may  give 
an  answer  to  them  that  sent  us?  What  sayest  thou  of  thyself  ? 
He  said,  I  am  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Make 
straight  the  way  of  the  Lord,  as  said  the  prophet  Esaias  "  (John 
i.  23) ;  and  St.  Luke,  relating  the  preaching  of  John,  thus  points 
out  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy:  '^As  it  is  written  in  the 
book  of  the  words  of  Esaias  the  prophet,  saying.  The  voice  of 
one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
make  his  paths  straight.  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every 
mountain  and  hill  shall  be  brought  low ;  and  the  crooked  shall 
be  made  straight,  and  the  rough  ways  shall  be  made  smooth ; 
And  all  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  GodJ^ 

Now,  the  manner  in  which  the  evangelists  have  each  of  them 
given,  in  his  own  language,  the  spirit  and  purport  of  this  pro- 
phecy, affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
inspired  writers  appeal  to  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament. 
But  it  is,  perhaps,  seen  more  clearly  in  St.  Luke ;  for  after  giv- 
ing the  substance  of  the  prophecy,  in  words  borrowed  from 
another  part  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  he  points  out  its  spiritual 
fulfilment  (Luke  ii.  4 — 6) :  "And  dl  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation 
of  God."y 

y  Isaiah  Iii.  10.  '*  The  Lord  hath  made  hare  his  arm  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
nations :  and  all  the  ends  of  the  world  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God/'  The  prophecies 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  people  from  the  captivity  at  Bahylon,  are  made 
the  vehicles  of  the  promises  of  Goid,  with  regard  to  the  greater  and  more  glorious 
deliverance.  The  following  are  the  admirable  observations  of  Bishop  Lowth  on 
this  part  of  the  fortieth  chapter — **  As  the  subject  of  his  subsequent  prophecies  was 
to  be  chiefly  of  the  consolatory  kind,  he  opens  them  with  giving  a  promise  of 
the  restoration  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  return  of  the  people  from  captivity,  by  the 
merciful  interposition  of  God.  But  the  views  of  the  prophet  are  not  confined  to 
this  event ;  as  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family  and  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which 
would  otherwise  have  soon  become  extinguished  and  irrecoverably  lost,  was  necessary, 
in  the  design  and  order  of  Providence,  for  the  fulfilling  of  God's  promise  of  establishing 
armore  glorious  and  everlasting  kingdom,  under  the  Messiah,  to  be  born  of  the  tribe  of 
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The  prophecy  contained  in  Jeremiah  xxxi.  15,*  as  it  is  inter- 
preted and  explained  by  St.  Matthew,  affords  another  instance  of 
prophecy  in  its  secondary  and  ultimate  fnlfilment.  The  prophet 
Jeremiah,  prophesying  the  departure  of  the  Jews  into  captivity, 
thus  describes  the  mothers  of  Bethlehem  mourning  over  the  loss 
of  their  children  :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  A  voice  was  heard  in 
Ramah,  lamentation,  and  bitter  weeping ;  Bahel  weeping  for  her 
children  refused  to  be  comforted  for  her  children,  because  they 
were  not :"  which  St.  Matthew  declares  to  have  been  JiUfilled, 
when  Herod  issued  the  cruel  order  for  the  murder  of  the  infants 
in  the  district  of  Bethlehem  :  "  TTien  was  fulfilled/'  that  is,  in 
its  secondary  and  ultimate  fulfilment,  ^'  that  which  was  spoken 
by  Jeremy  the  prophet,  saying.  In  Rama  there  was  a  voice  heard, 
lamentation,  and  weeping,  and  great  mourning,  Rachel  weeping 
for  her  children,  and  would  not  be  comforted,  because  they  are 
not''  (Matt.  ii.  16 — 18) .  Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  this 
is  a  double  prophecy ;  having  reference,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
captivity  of  the  Jewish  people  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  their* 
subsequent  restoration  from  it ;  and,  in  the  second  instance,  to 
the  slaughter  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem.     Whatever  apparent 

Judah  and  of  the  family  of  David ;  the  prophet  connects  these  two  events  together, 
and  hardly  ever  treats  of  the  former  without  throwing  in  some  intimations  of  the 
latter;  and  sometimes  is  so  fully  possessed  with  the  glories  of  the  future  and  more 
remote  kingdom,  that  he  seems  to  leave  the  more  immediate  suhject  of  his  commission 
almost  out  of  the  question.  Indeed,  the  language  which  is  used  hy  the  prophets  with 
regard  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  looks  to  some  glorious  fulfilment." — See  Mr.  W. 
Lowth's  note  on  Isaiah  xi.  11. 

«  Bishop  Marsh  in  observing  on  the  opinions  of  those  persons  who  would  apply 
the  term  accommodation  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy,  has  the  following  valuable 
remarks : — "  In  whatever  case  a  passage  of  the  Old  Testament,  which,  according  to 
its  strict  and  literal  sense,  relates  to  some  earlier  event  in  the  Jewish  history,  is  yet 
applied  either  by  Christy  or  by  an  apostle  of  Christy  to  what  happened  in  their  days, 
and,  moreover,  is  so  applied  as  to  indicate  that  the  passage  is  prophetic;  of  such  pas- 
sage we  must  conclude,  on  their  authority^  that,  besides  its  plain  and  primary  sense, 
it  has  also  a  remote,  or  secondary  sense.''  And  he  afterwards  applies  this  principle  to 
the  passages  before  us  : — **  The  very  passage,"  he  observes,  "  which  we  have  been  just 
considering,  is  introduced  with  the  words,  '  Then  wasfiilfilled  that  which  was  spoken 
by  Jeremy  the  prophet.'  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  St.  Matthew,  who  quoted 
the  pasage,  regarded  it  as  a  prophecy,  at  least  in  some  sense,  since  the  use  of  the  term 
^fulfilled*  implies  sl prediction  of  that  event  in  which  it  was  foretold.  And  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  an  inspired  apostle,  any  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  was  a  prediction  of 
that  event  to  which  he  himself  applied  it,  we  must  conclude  that  such  passage  really 
was  a  prediction  of  that  event,  though  we  ourselves  could  not  have  discovered  it." — 
Lecture  xx.  And  this  connexion  between  the  type  and  the  antitype  is  thus  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Thomas  Jackson : — *'  The  captivity  or  civil  death  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
under  Nebuchadnezzar,  their  redemption  thence,  and  restoration  to  their  own  land, 
were  express  types  or  prefigurations;  the  one  of  their  bodily  and  spiritual  death,  the 
other  of  their  resurrection  from  the  grave  and  restoration  unto  paradise.  And  in  this 
type  it  is,  included,  that  Rahel's  present  mourning  for  the  bodily  death  of  her  sons, 
must  have  a  new  comfort,  answerable  to  her  former  comfort,  for  their  civil  death  and 
captivity." — Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  451.  See  also  Mr.W.  Lowth's  notes  on  Jeremiah  xxxi.  15. 
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difficulty  there  may  be  in  such  an  application  of  the  prophecy^ 
we  have  the  authority  of  an  inspired  apostle  for  it;  and  we 
have^  moreover^  the  additional  consideration^  that  it  is  in  perfect 
consistency  with  the  general  analogy  of  prophecy. 

The  last  example  which  shall  be  brought  forward  of  this 
class  of  prophecies,  is  that  contained  in  Isaiah  vii. — ^ix.  7.'  The 
first  object  of  this  prophecy  was  to  assure  the  people  of  their 
deliverance  by  the  birth  of  a  child,  who  is  described  in  chap- 
ters vii.  14;  ix.  6;  the  secondary  and  principal  object  was  the 
birth  of  that  Saviour,  in  whom  alone  the  magnificent  titles, 
under  which  that  child  is  foretold,  could  be  fulfilled.  In  chapter 
vii.  14,  Grod  promises  to  Ahaz  a  child,  of  whom  it  is  declared, 
that  before  it  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
his  land  should  be  delivered  from  its  enemies.  ^^  Behold,  a 
vii^in  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name 
Immanuel.  Butter  and  honey  shall  he  eat,  that  he  may  know 
to  refuse  the  evil,  and  choose  the  good.  For  before  the  child 
shall  know  to  refuse  the  evil,  and  choose  the  good,  the  land  that 
thou  abhorrest  shall  be  forsaken  of  both  her  kings.^^  In  chapter 
viii.  1^-4,  the  birth  of  another  child  is  promised  to  the  prophet, 
whom  he  was  to  call  ^'  Maher-shalal-hash-baz.  For  before  the 
child  shall  have  knowledge  to  cry.  My  father,  and  my  mother, 
the  riches  of  Damascus  and  the  spoil  of  Samaria  shall  be  taken 
away  before  the  king  of  Assyria :"  and  "  the  children,  which  Grod 
had  given  him,^'  the  prophet  declares,  verse  16,  "  were  to  him 
for  signs  and  wonders,'^  or  tokens,  that  God  would  accomplish  for 
Jndah  this  great  deliverance.  And  after  a  farther  description 
of  their  distress,  in  verses  21, 22,  he  repeats  the  promise  of  deli- 
verance, and  the  dawn  of  happier  days,  on  the  birth  of  that  child 
who  was  before  described  under  the  name  of  "Immanuel,  God 
with  us;''  and  who  is  again  described  under  the  magnificent 
titles  of  "  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  mighty  God,  the  everlast- 
ing Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace :"  and  it  is  moreover  said  of 
him,  that  "  Of  the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace  there 
riiall  be  no  end,  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  his  king- 
dom, to  order  it  and  to  establish  it  with  judgment  and  with 
justice  from  henceforth  even  for  ever.''  It  is  certain  that  this 
child  was  given  to  the  prophet  as  a  pledge  of  the  deliverance  of 
his  people :  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  could  have  its  com- 
plete fulfilment  in  him  alone,  in  whom  St.  Matthew,  speaking 
by  inspiration,  declares  it  to  have  heen  fulfilled.  '^  All  this  was 
done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  pro- 

'  For  an  excellent  exposition  of  this  prophecy  see  Mr.  William  Lowth's  notes  on 
Itaiah  vii. — ix.  7. 
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phet,  saying/  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bring  forth  a 
son,  and  shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel,  which  being  interpreted 
is,  God  with  us "  (Matt.  i.  22,  23) :  and  to  whom  the  most 
sublime  portions  of  this  sublime  prophecy  were  applied  by  the 
angel,  when  speaking  to  the  Virgin  Mary  he  said  of  him,  "  He 
shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest ; 
and  the  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father 
David ;  and  he  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever,  and 
of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end ''  (Luke  i.  30,  33). 

It  woudd  be  impossible  to  notice  at  length,  on  the  present 
occasion,  all  the  difficulties  connected  with  this  prophecy,  and 
all  the  evidence  of  its  fulfilment  in  our  Saviour.  Of  the  child 
who  is  described  as  Immanuel  (vii.  14;  viii.  8),  it  is  declared  by 
St.  Matthew  to  have  been  fulfilled  in  him.  It  is  said  of  him, 
viii.  14,  that  "  he  should  be  for  a  sanctuary ;  but  for  a  stone  of 
stumbling,  and  a  rock  of  oflfence,  to  both,  the  houses  of  Israel.^' 
How  true  it  is  of  him  who  was  typified  by  this  child,  of  whom  it 
was  declared  by  Simeon,  that "  he  was  for  the  fall  and  rising  again 
of  many  in  Israel,  and  a  sign  that  should  be  spoken  against  ^' 
(Luke  ii.  34) ;  and  of  whom  St.  Peter  declared,  that  he  was  "  a 
stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of  offence,  even  to  them  which 
stumble  at  the  word,  being  disobedient'^  (1  Pet.  ii.  8).  Again, 
the  prophet  says  of  these  children,  ^^  Behold,  I  and  the  children 
whom  God  hath  given  me,  are  for  signs  and  wonders  in  Israel 
from  the  Lord  of  hosts  '^  (Isa.  viii.  18) ;  which  last  passage  is 
alleged  by  the  apostle,  Hebrews  ii.  11 — 13,  to  prove  that  the 
Lord  of  hosts  himself,  who  had  been  promised  to  be  a  sanctuary 
to  his  people,  was  to  participate  with  them  of  flesh  and  blood. 
^' He  that  sanctifieth,  and  they  that  are  sanctified,  are  both  of 
one :  for  which  cause  he  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren, 
saying,  I  will  declare  thy  name  unto  my  brethren  (Ps.  xxii.  22) ; 
and  again.  Behold,  I  and  the  children  which  God  hath  given 
me.'^  Lastly,  after  the  gloomy  picture  of  distress  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  close  of  the  eighth  chapter,  the  prophet  declares 
that  it  should  be  dispelled  by  the  birth  of  that  child  which  had 
been  promised.  ^^  Nevertheless  the  dimness  shall  not  be  such  as 
it  was  in  her  vexation :  for  as  the  former  time  made  vile  the  land 
6f  Zebulon,  and  the  land  of  Napthali,  so  the  latter  time  shall 
make  them  glorious,  the  way  of  the  sea,  beyond  Jordan,  in 
Galilee  of  the  nations.  The  people  that  sat  in  darkness  have 
seen  a  great  light ;  they  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  upon  them  hath  the  light  shined^'  (Isa.  ix.  1,  2).  But 
the  evangelist  has  pointed  out  its  true  spiritual  fulfilment,  when 
he  says,  '^  Now,  when  Jesus  had  heard  that  John  was  cast  into 
prison,   he  departed  into  Galilee;    and,  leaving  Nazareth,  he 
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came  and  dwelt  in  Capernaum^  which  is  upon  the  sea-coast^  in 
the  borders  of  Zabnlon  and  Nepthalim :  That  it  might  be  ful- 
filled, which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet,  saying.  The  land  of 
Zabnlon  and  the  land  of  Nepthalim,  by  the  way  of  the  sea, 
beyond  Jordan,  Galilee  of  the  nations ;  the  people  which  sat  in 
darkness  ha:ve  seen  a  great  light ;  and  to  them  which  sat  in  the 
region  and  shadow  of  death,  light  is  sprung  up  "  (Matt.  iv.  12 — 
16).  Indeed,  we  must  look  for  a  deliverance  far  beyond  any- 
thing of  an  earthly  character,  which  was  to  be  accomplished  by 
a  person  who  is  declared  to  be  "  Emmanuel,  God  with  us ;"  and 
who  is  described  under  the  titles  of  ^'  Wonderful,  Counsellor, 
the  mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of.  Peace.'* 
The  immediate  object  of  the  prophecy,  and  the  occasion  on 
which  it  was  delivered,  points  to  its  primary  fulfilment  in  the 
events  with  which  it  is  directly  connected.  The  language  of  the 
prophecy  itself,  and  the  authority  of  the  inspired  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  teach  us  to  look  for  a  higher  and  more  glorious 
fulfilment.* 

This  class  of  prophecies,  which  have  in  view  an  immediate,  as 
well  as  a  more  remote  and  glorious  fulfilment,  may  be  illustrated 
from  some  of  the  discourses  of  our  Saviour ;  and  especially  from 
that  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  end  of  the 
world,  which  is  contained  in  Matthew  xxiv. ;  in  which,  as  has 
been  observed  by  a  learned  writer,  ^^it  is  hard  to  determine 
where  our  Saviour  makes  a  transition  from  one  subject  to 
the  other,  which  makes  it  probable  that  he  had  both  these 
events  in  his  eye  together ;  and  that  several  of  his  expressions 
were  partly  verified  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  but  were 
more  folly  to  be  accomplished  at  the  general  judgment,  of  which 
that  particular  judgment  was  an  earnest  and  forerunner .'''' 

These  examples  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  this  last  class  of 
quotations,  and  to  direct  us  in  our  application  of  all  the  other 
quotations  of  a  similar  character  which  are  found  in  the  New 
Testament.  They  prove,  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  the 
spiritual  character  of  ancient  prophecy;  and  confirm,  what  in- 
deed is  evident  from  the  language  of  the  prophets  themselves, 
that  nothing  will  satisfy  the  sublime  language  which  is  contained 
in  them,  except  the  glorious  destinies  which  are  yet  reserved  for 
the  people  of  God.  Nothing  short  of  this,  when  the  fulness  of 
the  Gentiles  shall  have  come  into  the  Church,  and  the  great 

*  Valuable  information  connected  with  this  class  of  prophecies  may  be  found  in 
Bishop  Chandler  an  the  Prcpheciet :  in  the  admirable  Preface  of  Mr.  William  Lowth  to 
his  Commentary  on  Isaiah^  and  his  notes  on  that  and  the  subsequent  prophecies ;  and 
in  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures  on  the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy ^  Lect.  xxii. 

«  Lowth.    Preface  to  Isaiah, 
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conversion  of  the  Jews  shall  have  taken  place,  can  answer  the 
sublime  anticipations  of  prophecy.  And  the  same  character 
^belongs  both  to  the  types  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  those 
prophecies  which  point  more  directly  to  the  Redeemer  and  his 
everlasting  kingdom.  But  for  our  authority  for  this  application 
of  the  ancient  prophecies,  and  as  our  guide  in  the  interpretation 
of  them,  we  must  look  to  the  inspired  teaching  of  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament. 

In  treating  a  subject  so  extensive  as  the  quotations  in  the 
New  Testament,  it  has  been  impossible  to  do  more  than  give 
a  selection  from  the  most  important  passages,  in  illustration  of 
the  mode  of  quotation  employed  by  the  sacred  writers,  and  the 
purposes  to  which  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  is  applied 
by  them.  And  these  examples  prove  that  their  great  object  was 
to  give  the  spirit^  rather  than  a  literal  version  of  the  original; 
and,  in  most  instances,  with  regard  to  the  prophecies,  to  give, 
not  a  citation,  but  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  them.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  want  of  a  literal  agreement  between  the 
prophecies  and  the  quotations  in  the  New  Testament,  so  far  from 
being  a  ground  of  difficulty,  or  supplying  an  argument  against 
the  authority  and  inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  is 
just  what  we  have  reason  to  expect  would  be  the  case.  But  the 
quotations  in  the  New  Testament  are  most  important;  because, 
as  we  have  shewn,  they  prove  to  us,  on  the  highest  authority, 
the  spiritual  character  of  the  Patriarchal  and  Jewish  dispensa- 
tions, and  the  authority  which  is  given  to  them  by  our  Saviour 
and  his  apostles;  and  they  illustrate  in  a  manner  which  we 
cannot  derive  from  any  other  source,  the  true  character  of  pro- 
phecy. Lastly,  they  are  an  evidence  of  the  divine  character 
both  of  the  old  and  the  new  dispensations.  For  how  could  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  without  divine  inspiration,  have 
instituted  types,  and  deUvered  prophecies,  which  have  received, 
and  are  receiving,  so  remarkable  a  fulfilment  ?  Or  how  could 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  without  the  same  inspiration, 
have  seen  the  accomplishment  of  the  types  and  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  events  which  were  so  much  opposed  to  their 
own  preconceived  hopes  and  expectations  ?  But  this  fulfilment 
rests  on  the  authority  of  our  Redeemer  himself,  and  of  those 
who  spoke  by  his  Spirit ;  and  who  proved,  by  their  miraculous 
endowments,  their  commission  to  be  from  God.  We  have  thus 
seen  that  the  quotations  in  the  New  Testament  are  one  of  the 
great  links  which  connect  the  Patriarchal  and  Jewish  dispensa- 
tions with  the  Gospel ;  and  that  they  furnish  the  true  key  to  the 
interpretation  of  prophecy.  This  view  of  them  invests  them 
with  an  importance  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  overrate,  be- 
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cause  they  coimeet  together,  in  the  closest  manner  and  on  the 
highest  authority,  the  types  and  prophecies  of  the  old  dispensa- 
tions with  Him  who  was  the  great  object  of  them  both,  and  with 
that  religion  which  he  came  upon  earth  to  establish,  and  which 
is  bmlt  upon  him  as  the  great  comer-stone. 

II.  We  are  now  in  a  position  which  will  enable  us  to  form 
a  general  opinion  with  regard  to  the  quotations  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  their  connexion  with  the  criticism  of  the  Old 
Testament.  It  is  evident,  firom  the  general  character  of  these 
quotations, — ^which  only  to  a  very  small  extent  contain  a  literal 
translation  of  the  original, — that  no  general  argument  can  be 
derived  from  them  against  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text ; 
and  in  a  still  less  degree  from  those  which  point  out  the  spiritual 
interpretation  of  prophecy.  And  when  we  consider  the  great 
variety  of  corruptions,  from  different  sources,  which  have  affected 
the  text  of  the  Septuagint  Version,  from  the  confusion  of  early 
texts  and  the  influence  of  other  early  versions ;  from  the  corrup- 
tions of  MSS.,  from  the  interpolation  of  the  MSS.  by  the  Jews, 
and  to  a  still  greater  extent  by  the  Christian  copyists,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  must  destroy  the  paramount  authority  which  has 
often  been  given  to  it.  The  question  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Hebrew  text  must  be  determined  by  the  application  of  sound 
critical  principles. 

But  the  question  relating  to  this  point,  namely,  "  whether 
the  quotations  in  the  New  Testament  are  taken  from  the  LXX.?" 
is  so  important  that  it  deserves  a  separate  consideration. 

Now,  it  may  be  fully  admitted,  that  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  were  familiar  with  the  Septuagint  Version,  which 
was  the  version  in  general  use  amongst  the  various  tribes  of 
Jews  speaking  the  Greek  language,  which  were  scattered  through 
the  world,  and  amongst  the  proselytes  using  the  same  language ; 
and  that  it  is  the  foundation  on  which  much  of  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament  is  built,  and  especially  that  which  relates  to 
those  doctrines  and  institutions  of  the  gospel  which  were  fore- 
shadowed in  the  Levitical  dispensation.  But  this  will  not  account 
for  many  of  the  most  remarkable  deviations  from  the  Hebrew 
text  in  many  passages,  and  especially  those  which  are  connected 
with  the  interpretation  of  prophecy. 

But  it  will  assist  us  very  materially  in  forming  a  just  opinion 
of  these  quotations,  if  we  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  mode  of 
citation  adopted  by  the  sacred  writers,  and  arrange  the  quota- 
tions in  the  New  Testament  under  the  following  heads.  I. 
Quotations  exactly  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew.  II.  Quotations 
nearly  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew.  III.  Quotations  agree- 
ing with  the  Hebrew  in  sense,  but  not  in  words.     IV.  Quota- 
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tions  that  give  the  general  sense,  but  abridge  or  add  to  it.  V. 
Quotations  taken  from  several  passages  of  Scripture.  YI.  Quo- 
tations agreeing  with  the  LXX.  YII.  Quotations  taken  from 
the  LXX.,  but  with  some  variation.  VIII.  Quotations  agree- 
ing with  the  LXX.  in  sense,  but  not  in  words.  IX.  Quotations 
differing  from  the  LXX.,  but  agreeing  exactly,  or  nearly,  with 
the  Hebrew.  X.  Quotations  which  differ  both  from  the  LXX. 
and  the  Hebrew.'^ 

Now  this  may  be  considered  as  exhibiting,  on  the  whole,  a 
fair  representation  of  the  different  modes  of  quotation  employed 
by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  it  is  exactly  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  writers  who  were  famiUar  both 
with  the  Hebrew  and  the  LXX.,  that  they  should  sometimes 
follow  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other ;  that  in  some  passages 
they  should  exhibit  a  familiarity  both  with  the  Hebrew  and  with 
the  LXX. ;  and  that  in  others  they  should  express  the  meaning 
of  the  original  in  their  own  language.  But  this  last  method  of 
quotation  is  most  remarkable  in  those  passages  in  which  the 
sacred  writers  point  out  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  Now,  in 
whatever  language  this  interpretation  is  conveyed,  it  is  evident 
that  the  interpretation  itself  could  proceed  from  inspiration 
alone ;  and,  therefore,  in  those  passages  in  which  we  find  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament  incorporated  into  the  Septua- 
gint Version,  it  must  have  arisen  from  the  interpolation  of 
transcribers,  unless  we  can  believe  the  Septuagint  translators  to 
have  been  gifted  with  inspiration,  which  has  been  gravely 
asserted  by  some  ardent  admirers  of  the  Septuagint  Version. 

But  this  fact  of  the  interpolation  of  the  LXX.  from  the  New 
Testament  will  be  best  illustrated  by  some  examples. 

1.  In  Isaiah  xxix.  13,  we  have  this  description  of  the  unbelief 
of  the  Jewish  people :  ^^  Forasmuch  as  this  people  draw  near  me 
with  their  mouth,  and  with  their  lips  do  honour  me,  and  their 
fear  toward  me  is  taught  by  the  precept  of  men ;"  which  exhibits 
a  literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  is  supported  by 
the  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  and  Vulgate.  Our  Saviour  in  applying 
this  prophecy  to  the  people  of  his  own  times,  thus  expresses 
the  purport  of  it.  Matt.  xv.r  8,  9 :  "  ^Eyyl^ec  fwc  6  Xao9  o5to9 
T^  (TTOfjLaTL  avT&Vy  Kul  €V  Tot9  vetKeal  fie  tl/jl^'  rj  Sk  KapSta 
avT&v  TTopfxo  diri'xec  am  ifiov,  maTrjv  Bk  ai^ovral  fie,  Sioda'- 
Kome^  Si£a<TKa\la<;,  ivraX/jbara  avOpdyirayv ;  which  has  been  trans- 
ferred into  the  present  text  of  tne  LXX.  2.  In  another  in- 
stance in  which  our  Saviour,  Matt.  xiii.  14,  15,  and  afterwards 


d  Hartwell  Home,  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Knowledge  and  Study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures f  vol.  ii.,  chap.  ix. 
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St.  Paul,  Acts  xxvii.  28,  have  pointed  out  the  fulfilment. of  the 
prophecy  in  Isaiah  vi.  9,  10,  the  words  of  the  New  Testament 
have  been  transferred  into  the  text  of  the  LXX.,  which  is  so 
much  the  more  remarkable,  because,  by  no  possibility  of  legiti- 
mate construction,  can  the  present  text  of  the  LXX.  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew  text.  3.  Again, 
in  Psalm  xvi.  11,  the  LXX.  text  follows  the  New  Testament  in 
Acts  ii.  28 :  ^Eyva>purd<i  fwc  oSoif^  ^<^%  TrXrjpdxrei^  fi€  ev^po^ 
avvry;  fierd,  rov  irpoadyirov  aov;  but  the  present  text  of  the 
LXX.  can,  by  no  possibility  of  construction,  be  reconciled  with 
the  literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew.  4.  Again,  in  Isaiah  xl. 
3 — 5,  the  LXX.  exhibits  a  close  conformity  with  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament,  Luke  iii.  4,  5,  and  more  especially  in  its  close : 
jeal  Sn^erai  iraaa  aap^  to  atorripiov  rov  Oeov :  in  which  words,  as 
has  been  before  pointed  out,  the  calling  of  the  (xentiles  is  ex-^ 
pressly  foretold ;  and  the  LXX.  Version,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  forsakes  the  Hebrew  text,  does  it  in  a  manner  which  is 
entirely  inconsistent  with  an  uninspired  translator.  For  we 
must  remember  that  there  was  no  opinion  so  strongly  opposed 
to  the  Jewish  prejudices  as  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  to  be  the 
peculiar  people  of  God.  5.  Another  example  is  found  in  Psalm 
xl.  6,  a&fia  he  KarTiprlcto  fioi,  as  the  present  text  of  the  LXX. 
expresses  the  meaning  of  the  original.  But  by  no  process  of 
legitimate  construction  can  it  be  reconciled  with  the  Hebrew 
text,  ^  rrss  cww.  Mine  ears  hast  thou  opened ;  where  the  Hebrew 
text  is  supported  by  the  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  and  probably  by  the 
Yulgate.'  This  passage  has  been  considered  before,  and  it  has 
been  shewn  to  be  an  eminent  prophecy  of  our  Saviour  :  and  if 
the  apostle,  in  Heb.  x.  5,  7,  be  considered  as  pointing  out  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  it  affords  another  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  interpolation  of  the  LXX.  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  passages  which  point  out  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy. 
6.  The  passage  in  Heb.  x.  37,  38,  is  commonly  regarded  as  a 
quotation  from  Hab.  ii.  3,  4 ;  and  it  is  so  regarded  by  Bishop 
Pearson,  who  argues,  at  some  length,  in  support  of  that 
opinion;/  and  that  the  apostle  has  adopted  the  translation  of 
the  LXX.  Version.  But  the  subject  of  the  prophecy  is  the 
vision  of  which  the  prophet  is  speaking :  "  For  the  vision  is  yet 
for  an  appointed  time,  but  at  the  end  it  shall  speak,  and  not  lie ; 
though  it  tarry,  wait  for  it ;  because  it  will  surely  come,  it  will 
not  tarry.  Behold,  his  soul  which  is  lifted  up  is  not  upright  in 
him :  but  the  just  shall  live  by  his  faith  \''  which  is  thus  trans- 

^  Compare  the  valuable  note  of  Dr.  Hammond  on  this  passage. 
^  Compare  his  Prafatio  Parcenetica  to  the  Septuagint, 
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lalied  according  to  the  present  text  of  the  LXX. :  huni  ere 
ipaai^  ehi  /cacpov,  koI  avareKel  el^  Trepan,  KciX  ovtc  el^  kcvov  ikv 
vaT€pi]<n],  vTTOfieivov  avrbv,  on  ipy6fi€Vo<;  fj^i,  koX  ov  fiij 
'vpovUrrf'  ^Ectv  inroareikijTiu,  ovtc  evooxei  17  "^^^xv  H^^  ^  avrS* 
o  Se  SUaia;  i/c  Trlared^  fiov  ^Tfaerai*  Now  the  translation  of  the 
LXX.  has  reference,  in  the  beginning  of  the  passage,  to  the 
vision^  and  so  far  exhibits  the  true  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  text : 
but  in  the  rest  of  the  passage  it  adopts  the  masculine  gender, 
and  is  incapable  of  any  legitimate  application  to  the  vision,  which 
is  the  real  subject  of  the  prophecy.  The  Hebrew  text  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  and  Vulgate ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  LXX.  text  has  in  this,  as  in  the  other  instances,  been 
interpolated  from  the  New  Testament.  The  real  quotation  is 
found  in  Heb.  x.  38 :  o  hk  SUcuo^  he  irlarexo^  ^ija-ercu ;  and  is 
most  consistently  applied  to  this  passage  of  Habakkuk. 

Now  let  us  compare  with  these  examples  of  the  interpola- 
tion of  the  LXX.  text  from  the  New  Testament,  the  evidence 
which  has  been  brought  forward  in  a  preceding  chapter  of  the 
corruption  and  interpolation  of  the  LXX.  text  by  Christian 
copyists ;  and  all  the  evidence,  taken  together,  will  form  a  con- 
siderable argument  that  many  of  the  examples  of  agreement  be- 
tween the  present  text  of  the  LXX.  with  the  New  Testament, 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same  source, — their  insertion  from  the 
New  Testament. 

However,  when  we  consider  the  undoubted  evidence  of  the 
familiarity  of  the  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testament  with  the 
Septuagint  Version ;  and  the  fact,  that  the  theological  language 
adopted  in  the  LXX.,  is  applied  to  the  corresponding  doctrines 
and  practices  connected  with  the  Christian  dispensation;  it 
should  make  us  cautious  in  attempting  to  define,  accurately,  the 
extent  to  which  the  sacred  writers  adopted  the  language  of  the 
Septuagint  Version.  And,  perhaps,  most  persons  will  be  of 
opinion  that  Emesti  goes  too  far,  when  he  says,  all  the  examples 
of  agreement  between  the  LXX.  and  the  New  Testament  are  to 
be  ascribed  to  their  interpolation  from  the  New  Testament.^ 

g  See  the  passages  quoted  by  Michaelis,  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament^  vol.  i., 
chap.  Y.,  sect.  4.  His  words  are  .*  **  Sunt  loca  in  N.  T.  e  vetere  commemorata,  que 
iisdem  verbis  sunt  in  Grsecis  0.  T.  exemplis.  Ergo  Spiritus  S.  ista  sumpsit  e  versione 
ilia  Grseca.  Bellissima  conclusio !  Enimvero,  si  quis  summ4  locorum  omnium 
detrahat  primum  ea,  quae  sunt  diversa,  et  vel  pressius  ad  Hebraicum  exemplum 
expressa,  quod  maxime  fit  in  libris  eorum  qui  inter  Gcaecos  non  sunt  versati,  ut 
JoanniSy  vel  ab  utrisque  exemplis  Hebraicis  Graecisque  diversa,  deinde  quae  ad  verbum 
Hebraica  exprimunt,  in  quibus  vertendis  quisque  su^  sponte  consentiat  cum  versione 
Alexandrina,  etiam  nunquam  lecta  aut  inspecta,  parva  reliqua  fuerint :  et  his  ipsis 
restat  dubitare  annon  exempla  rwv  6  subinde  ad  N.  T.  lectionem  conformata  a  librariis 
Christianis  inter  describendum  fuerint,  quod  nullo  modo  abhorret.'' 
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It  is  an  additional  argument  against  the  assertion^  that  the 
sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testament  generally  quoted  from  the 
Septuagint  Version^  that  such  an  opinion  is  opposed  to  the  judg- 
ment of  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Christian  Fathers/ 

The  conclusions  arising  from  this  portion  of  our  examination 
of  the  quotations  in  the  New  Testament  are  very  important^  as 
far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  bemuse  we  derive  from  it  a  conclusive  argument^  that 
inasmuch  as  these  quotations  are  for  the  most  part  neither 
literal,  nor  intended  to  be  so,  but,  on  the  contrary^  often  point 
out  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  they  cannot  be  legitimately  em- 
ployed to  prove  the  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  text.  But  they  will 
often  be  found  to  contain  incidental  evidence  of  great  value  in 
support  of  the  general  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text ;  which  rests 
on  its  own  proper  foundation,^-on  MSS.  which  carry  it  up  to 
an  early  period, — on  the  Masora,  which  ejQTectually  guard^  it 
firom  any  extensive  corruption, — on  the  collations  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Jews,  which  prevented  any  great  liberties  being 
taken  with  it,— on  the  evidence  of  the  versions  which  bear  a  re- 
markable evidence  to  it,  and  especially  the  fragments  of  Aquila, 
which  contain  an  evidence  extending  as  high  as  the  first  century ; 
on  the  Targums ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  Septuagint  Version  itself, 
which  extends  to  nearly  three  centuries  before  the  coming  of  our 
Saviour.  These  supply  an  evidence,  which  cannot  be  shaken,  of 
the  general  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

G.  P. 


DID  THE  JEWS  USE  GLASS-WINDOWS? 

In  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Scriptures  we  find  the  word 
window^  both  singular  and  plural,  very  frequently.  Now  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  original  might  imagine  that  a 
glass-window  is  to  be  understood  by  the  term,  as  the  English 
word  window  always  means  glass  in  a  frame,  generally  intended 
for  an  opening  in  the  wall  of  a  house,  etc.     It  is  the  object  of 

*  On  this  subject  compare  Hody,  De  BibUorum  Textibus,  lect.  iii.,  pars,  i.,  cap. 
iL,  pp.  243f  etc.  And  especially  Jerome,  in  his  Commentary  on  Malachi  iiL  1,  has 
the  following  remarks :  "  Ex  quo  perspicuum  est,  apostolos,  et  evangelistas,  et  ipsum 
Dominmn  Salvatorem,  non  LXX  interpretum  anctoritatem  seqoi,  qu&,  Hebrseae  lingas 
habentes  sdentiam,  non  indigent,  sed  ex  Hebraea  transferre  qnod  legerint,  non  corantes 
de  iyllabis  punctisque  yerborum,  dummodo  sententiamm  yeritas  tiansferatur." 
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the  present  article  to  shew  that  not  only  the  Jews  but  also  other 
ancient  nations  never  used  such  windows^  at  least  to  any  extent^ 
and  that^  consequently,  the  word  window  ought  not  to  occur  in 
any  new  translation  of  the  Scriptures  which  may  be  published 
by  authority  or  otherwise. 

The  categorical  or  simple  question^  Did  any  of  the  ancient 
nations  use  glass- windows  ?  is  one  that  can  receive  a  categorical 
or  simple  answer.  This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  all  those  who 
have  answered  the  question  either  in  the  affirmative  or  the 
negative ;  they  do  not  even  leave  it  an  open  question,  or  con- 
flider  it  one  to  which  they  are  totally  unable  to  give  a  decided 
answer.  We  of  course  cannot  be  expected  to  differ  in  opinion 
on  this  point  from  scholars  and  antiquarians  of  great  learning 
and  ability ;  the  question,  therefore,  shall  also  receive  a  decided 
answer  in  the  present  article.  The  Egyptians,  Jews,  Assyrians, 
Greeks,  and  Bomans,  are  generally  considered  to  be  the  most 
civilized  of  those  ancient  nations  who  have  left  footprints  on  the 
sand  of  time, — 


'*  Eemnants  of  things  that  have  passed  away. 
Fragments  of  stone  reared  by  creatures  of  clay." 

These  five  nations  are  then  to  be  considered  as  the  only  nations 
to  which  our  remarks  can  apply. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  in  many  of  the  arts  the  ancient 
Egyptians  far  excelled  the  ancient  and  modern  nations;  for 
instance,  in  chemistry  and  glass  staining,  we  are  ouly  now 
beginning  to  do  what  they  did  with  ease  and  great  success ;  the 
justly  celebrated  modern  glass  makers  of  Venice  and  Bohemia 
are  still  unable  to  introduce  numerous  colours  into  the  same 
glass  vase ;  this  the  ancient  Egyptians  could  do,  and  thus  they 
must  be  considered  as  the  first  who  nearly  carried  the  art  of 
glass  making  to  the  greatest  perfection.  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkin- 
son, in  his  account  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  asserts  and  proves 
the  correctness  of  his  assertion  by  facts,  that  the  Egyptians  used 
glass  for  more  purposes  than  we  do^  and  is  of  opinion  that 
Winckelmann  is  perfectly  right  in  maintaining  that  the  ancients 
carried  the  art  of  glass  making  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection. 
Now  we  do  not  call  in  question  the  correctness  of  Sir  G.  Wil- 
kinson^s  statements,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  our  opinion  that  he 
has  clearly  proved  them  to  be  correct  and  consistent  with  the 
knowledge  obtained  from  specimens,  etc.,  found  by  him  and 
others  in  Egypt ;  but  we  also  agree  with  him  in  asserting  that 
for  one  purpose,  at  least,  the  Egyptians  did  not  use  glass,  and 
that  was  for  windows ;  "  the  inconvenience  of  which  in  the  hot 
sun  of  Egypt,^^  says  Wilkinson,  "  would  have  been  unbearable.'^ 
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Now  this  opinion  is  untenable^  because  in  British  India^  a  much 
warmer  country  than  Egypt,  glass-windows  are  considered  by 
Europeans  to  be  excellent  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  climate. 
^'  Glass  is  considered/^  says  Dr.  Tennant,  "  by  Europeans  as  an 
indispensable  requisite  in  the  construction  of  every  bungalow  at 
the  upper  stations ;  they  have  even  introduced  the  use  of  it  into 
the  camp.  Several  officers  carry^  on  the  march,  a  frame  of  glass, 
which  they  fix  in  the  windward  door  of  their  tents  during  the 
hot  winds,  should  the  service  call  them  into  the  field  at  that 
season.^'"  An  ancient  Egyptian  house  had  windows,  understand- 
ing of  course  by  that  term,  square  holes  j  those  nearest  the  roof 
had  cross-bars  or  trellis- work,  and  the  rest  had  none ;  wooden 
painted  shutters  were  also  used,  it  is  not  certain  for  what  pur- 
pose, but  probably  for  to  keep  robbers,  insects,  and  other  ani- 
mals out  of  the  rooms  during  the  absence  for  a  time  of  the 
owner  or  inhabitant.  "  The  openings,^^  says  Wilkinson,  '^  were 
small,  because  where  little  light  is  admitted  little  heat  pene- 
trates ;  coolness  was  the  great  requisite,  and  in  the  cloudless 
sky  of  Egypt  there  was  no  want  of  light.  The  apartments  were 
not  large,  being  only  14  feet  long  by  12  feet  8  inches  in  breadth, 
and  13  feet  6  inches  in  height ;  the  walls  being  five  to  six  feet 
thick,  were  a  protection  against  the  heat,  and  currents  of  air 
circulated  freely  through  them  from  opposite  windows.^'  The 
Egyptians  spent  most  of  the  day  in  the  open  air,  and  seldom 
entered  their  houses  before  the  evening;  consequently  glass- 
windows,  if  they  could  make  them,  could  never  be  of  any  great 
use. 

We  will  now  consider  the  question.  Did  the  Jews  and 
Assyrians  use  glass- windows?  Moses,  the  great  leader  of  the 
Jews,  was  a  man  acquainted  with  the  arts  as  known  to  the 
Egyptians;  it  is  therefore  highly  probable  that  this  nation 
brought  the  knowledge  of  glass  making  with  them  when  they 
left  Egypt.  That  they  were  well  acquainted  with  glass  is  cer- 
tain ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  they  made  it  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  Egyptians ;  Solomon,  who  had  a  great  import  trade  with 
Egypt,  very  likely  purchased  most  of  the  glass  from  the  inha- 
bitants, a^  the  Romans  did  in  a  later  age. 

The  specific  word  for  glass,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  is 
rr»3«|  from  a  verb  meaning  to  be  clear,  and  occurs  in  the  17th' 
terse  of  the  28th  chapter  of  Job ;  the  A.  V.  translates  it  crystal, 
Luther  adamant  (demani),  De  Wette,  AUioli,  and  the  Vulgate, 
glass  fvitrumj,  the  LXX.  has  va\o<;,  anything  transparent.     In 

a  Indian  RecreationSy  i.,  325.    Quoted  in  MUl  and  Wilson's  History  of  British 
IndiOf  vol.  ii.,  p.  32. 
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the  18th  verse  of  the  same  chapter^  we  find  the  word  «^  from 
a  verb  meaning  to  congeal ;  it  is  translated  pearls  in  the  A.  Y. 
Lather  and  the  LXX.  (yafieU)  leave  it  untranslated ;  Meyer 
says  it  is  amber ;  De  Wette  and  Van  Ess,  crystal ;  while  the 
Vulgate  omits  it.  We  are  inclined  to  translate  it  as  meaning 
ice,  that  substance  being  of  great  value  in  a  warm  climate ;  it 
can  certainly  be  translated  crystal  if  by  that  term  is  understood 
nothing  but  a  generic  name  for  anything  clear,  as  there  is  no 
evidence  to  prove  that  crystal  in  the  modem  and  proper  accep- 
tation of  the  term  was  known  to  the  Jews  or  indeed  to  any 
ancient  nation.  Modem  crystal  has  oxide  of  lead  in  its  com- 
position. Tremellius  and  Junius  translate  zekukit  and  gabis  as 
meaning  shining  jewel  fhitidissima  gemma) ,  and  pearls  (uniones). 
Only  in  three  passages  of  the  A.  V.  of  the  Old  Testament  writ- 
ings do  we  find  a  notice  of  glass  articles.  One  is  in  the  23rd 
verse  of  the  3rd  chapter  of  Isaiah ;  *'  The  glasses,  and  the  fine 
linen,*'  etc.  In  the  original  there  is  no  word  that  can  possibly 
be  translated  glass  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  generally 
understood;  the  translators  evidently  intended  by  the  word 
glasses  anything  transparent  or  clear  to  the  sight ;  cronDm  tn^in, 
two  words  translated  by  Bishop  Lowth  as  meaning  ^'transparent 
garments,*'  but  the  most  literal  translation  is  certainly  '^  open 
garments."  The  Vulgate  (specula),  Luther,  Meyer,  and  De 
Wette  (spiegel),  are  nearly  the  same  as  the  A.  V. ;  Tremellius 
and  Junius  have  suits  of  garments  (syntheses  vestium),  while 
the  LXX.  translates  the  verse  as  meaning,  '^  transparent  Greek 
garments,  dyed  and  scarlet  linen  garments,  gold  and  purple 
interwoven  Unen  garments,  and  summer  bed  linen'*  {/caX  ret 
SuKfyavrj  AaKayyixd,  etc.)  The  transparent  or  open  garments 
here  mentioned  as  belonging  to  a  Hebrew  lady,  were  undoubt- 
edly silk  clothing.^  Bishop  Lowth  in  a  note  on  this  verse,  in 
his  translation  of  Isaiah,  states  that  in  his  opinion  the  above- 
mentioned  garments  were  "  a  kind  of  silken  dress,  transparent, 
like  gauze,  worn  only  by  the  most  delicate  women,  and  such  as 
dressed  themselves  'elegantius  quam  necesse  esset  probis/** 
It  is  almost  certain  that  in  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew  text,  as  we 
possess  it,  a  single  glass  article  is  not  once  mentioned.  In  the 
54th  chapter  of  Isaiah,  at  the  12th  verse,  we  find  the  statement: 
"  And  I  will  make  thy  windows  of  agates;**  or  as  Bishop  Lowth 
translates  it,  ''And  I  will  make  of  rubies  thy  battlements.** 
Luther  and  other  German  scholars  translate  'ppqti  isti  the  same 
as  the  A.  V.  with  the  exception  of  crystal  (crystallen)  for  agates. 
The  Vulgate  and  LXX.  agree  in  rendering  the  passage  as  fol- 

^  See  Ezekid  xvi.  10,  13,  and  J,  8.  L.  for  April,  1857. 
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lows :  '*  And  maketli  thy  battlements  of  jasper  *'  (/eal  Oi^a-oD  rh^ 
erraX^ei^  aov  taainv),  Ramparts  or  battlements  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  preferred  to  windows  in  any  new  translation  of  the 
A.  V.^  otherwise  the  passage  can  scarcely  be  understood.  In 
the  opinion  of  Bishop  Lowth^  the  terms  used  in  the  11th 
and  12th  verses  of  this  chapter^  seem  to  be  general  images 
to  express  beauty^  magnificence^  purity^  strength^  and  solidity^ 
consistent  with  the  ideas  of  the  eastern  nations^  and  to  have 
been  never  intended  to  be  strictly  scrutinized  or  minutely  and 
particularly  explained.  The  other  passages  in  which  we  find  a 
notice  of  a  glass  article  in  the  A.  Y.^  is  the  following :  '^  As  a 
molten  looking-glass^^  (Job  xxxvii.  18) ;  ''the  looking-glasses  of 
the  women''  (Exod.  xxxviii.  8).  rwm  and  >n  ought  to  be  trans- 
lated mirror^  as  a  looking-glass  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term 
was  certainly  unknown  to  the  Jews  and  other  ancient  nations ; 
the  English  word  mirror  means  any  polished  substance  that 
formes  images  by  the  reflection  of  rays  of  lights  and  this  is  all 
that  the  original  can  possibly  mean.  The  Vulgate  has  melted 
brass  fare  ju8%)y  and  mirrors  of  the  women  (speculis  muliemm, 
the  same  as  Tremellius  and  Junius);  the  LXX.^  ia-)(ypal  (09 
opaat^  iinyiaem^,  and  KarimTpcDv.  Dr.  B.  Lee  thinks  that  the 
word  used  in  Exodus  ought  to  be  translated  brazen  glasses. 

From  three  passages  in  the  A.  Y.  of  the  Old  Testament  we 
learn  that  the  tfews  had  windows  which  they  could  open  and 
shut^  Gen.  vi.  16 ;  viii.  6 ;  ttj  and  ]^^Tn«,  ought  to  be  translated 
a  light,  and  the  aperture  for  hole),  which  it  is  stated  Noah  opened 
(npcn)  during  the  flood  in  order  to  let  out  a  dove.  Dr.  Kitto 
translates  the  word  in  Gen.  vi.  16j  as  meaning  ''a  transparency 
shalt  thou  make/'  etc;  Tremellius  and  Junius  have  ''bright 
light"  fclarum  lumen) ;  the  Yulgate,  fenestram;  the  LXX., 
eTTiGwSriwv  irovqaei^  rrjv  Kv^ayrov,  The  window  in  the  ark  was 
then  nothing  else  than  a  hole^  or  opening  for  admitting  the 
lights  which  Noah  opened ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  removed  the 
covering  from  the  opening  or  hole.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whe- 
ther this  covering  was  made  of  lattice-work  merely,  or  a  shutter 
with  perhaps  a  small  opening  in  it,  as  is  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Bobinson.  Few  however  will  maintain  that  the  window  which 
Noah  opened  was  a  glass  one ;  and  the  late  Dr.  Kitto  was  per- 
fectly right  in  asserting  that  the  windows  of  the  houses  belong- 
ing to  the  Jews  were  never  made  of  glass.  "  They  were,"  says 
this  writer,  "  only  latticed,  and  thus  gave  &ee  passage  to  the  air 
and  admitted  light,  while  birds  and  bats  were  excluded:  in 
winter,  the  cold  air  was  kept  out  by  veils  over  the  windows,  or 
by  shutters  with  holes  in  them  suflJcient  to  admit  light."  1st 
and  2nd  Kings,  vii.  17;  xiii.  17;  Dan.  vi.  10;  and  the  9th 
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verse  of  the  2nd  chapter  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  prove  that 
Dr.  Kitto  is  correct  in  maintaining  this  opinion.  Two  or  three 
passages  in  the  New  Testament  also  shew  that  a  Jewish  window 
was  nothing  else  than  a  kind  of  lattice  or  casement  which  could 
be  opened  and  shut  at  pleasure,  e.g,y  Acts  xx.  9,  etc. 

That  the  ancient  Assyrians  used  glass  to  almost  the  same 
Qxtent  as  the  Egyptians  is  now  beyond  a  doubt.  Layard  states 
that  the  traveller  can  scarcely  walk  any  distance  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  country  where  Nineveh  and  Babylon  are  con- 
sidered to  have  stood,  without  striking  his  feet  against  a  glass 
fragment  \  '^  On  all  sides,*'  says  this  great  traveller,  "  fragments 
of  glass,  marble,  pottery,  and  inscribed  brick  are  mingled  with 
that  peculiar  nitrous  and  blanched  soil,  which,  bred  from  the 
iremains  of  ancient  habitations,  checks  or  destroys  vegetation, 
and  renders  the  site  of  Babylon  a  naked  and  hideous  waste.'* 
Among  the  excavations  made  in  the  mounds.  Dr.  Layard  dis- 
covered several  entire  glass  bowls,  one  of  them  has  on  it  cunei- 
form characters,  which  enables  us  to  fix  its  date  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  7th  century  b.c.  "  It  is  consequently,**  says  its 
discoverer,  "  the  most  ancient  known  specimen  of  transparent 
glass,  none  from  Egypt  being,  it  is  believed,  earlier  than  the 
time  of  the  Psamettici  (the  end  of  the  6th  or  beginning  of  the 
5th  century  b.c.)  Opaque  glass  was  however  manufactured  at  a 
much  earlier  period,  and  some  exists  of  the  15th  century,  b.c.*' 
Along  with  the  glass  bowls  was  also  discovered  a  rock-crystal 
lens  with  opposite  convex  and  plane  faces;  in  the  opinion  of 
Sir  D.  Brewster  it  could  not  have  been  intended  as  an  orna- 
ment, but  must  have  been  used  as  a  lens  "  either  for  magnify- 
ing or  for  concentrating  the  rays  of  the  sun.**  It  is  the  earliest 
[specimen  of  a  magnifying  or  burning-glass.  Nothing,  however, 
has  been  discovered  that  can  in  the  least  make  any  one  imagine 
that  the  ancient  Assyrians  used  glass-windows;  on  the  contrary, 
the  evidence  is  entirely  against  any  such  supposition ;  not  a 
single  slab  has  been  found  containing  any  record  or  representa- 
tion of  such  articles,  and  if  glass-windows  were  used  it  is  exceed- 
ingly strange  that  no  glass  panes  were  found,  seeing  that  so 
many  glass  articles  were  discovered.  A  single  glance  at  the 
plan  of  Sennacherib*s  palace,  as  given  in  Dr.  Layard*s  work, 
will  convince  any  one  at  all  doubtful  on  the  subject,  as  this  plan 
9hews,  that  glass-windows  could  not  possibly  have  been  used. 

But  it  may  be  said,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  surely  used 
glass-windows,  and  if  so,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Jews  and 
other  ancient  nations  did  the  same.  Now  to  prove  that  this 
supposition  is  totally  untenable,  we  will  consider  the  question. 
Did  the  Greeks  and  Romans  use  glass-windows  ?     That  they 
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used  glass  articles^  like  the  Egyptians^  Jews^  and  Assyrians^  is 
now  admitted  to  be  proved  and  beyond  doubt.  The  Oreeks  did 
not  use  it  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Romans^  and  both  of  them 
used  it  least  of  any  of  the  ancient  nations.  The  articles  made 
were  generally  small^  and  seldom  used ;  we  say  generally^  be- 
cause we  know  that  the  Romans  did  use  glass  articles  of  con- 
siderable size,  but  they  were  certainly  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
Dr.  Mc  Pherson  in  his  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  the  Crimea, 
states  that  he  examined  several  tombs  belonging  to  the  ancient 
Greek  colony  of  that  part  of  the  Crimea  now  called  Kertch,  and 
found  in  one  of  them  ^^  a  very  beautiful  glass  decanter,  having  a 
handle  and  ribbed  round  the  neck,  with  a  drinking  glass.''  We 
are  not  aware,  however,  that  any  glass  articles  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  ruins  of  ancient  Greece  itself.  The  Greeks  had 
houses  built  almost  the  same  as  the  Romans,  and  neither  of 
them  used  windows  to  any  extent,  as  they  were  built  in  a  totally 
different  way  and  on  a  different  plan  compared  with  those  built 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Jews,  and  Assyrians.  How  then,  it 
may  be  asked,  did  the  inhabitants  obtain  light?  We  shall 
answer  this  question  by  briefly  describing  the  interior  of  a 
Roman  house,  which  can  now  be  easily  done,  especially  by  those 
who  have  visited  and  examined  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  and  seen 
the  beautiful  re-construction  of  a  Roman  house  in  the  Sydenham 
Palace.  The  principal  apartments  in  a  Roman  house  consisted 
of  three  square  chambers  leading  one  into  the  other ;  the  first 
and  last  were  lighted  by  a  square  opening  in  the  middle  of  the 
roof;  the  third  chamber  being  in  the  centre  received  daylight 
only  from  the  chambers  on  either  side ;  curtains  formed  the  only 
partition,  and  thus  allowed  the  light  to  be  modulated ;  narrow 
passages  lead  to  the  bed-rooms,  etc.,  which  were  so  arranged  as 
to  receive  sufficient  light  from  the  two  windows,  if  we  may  use 
the  term,  in  the  roof  of  the  two  chambers  already  mentioned. 
The  most  important  apartment  in  a  Roman  house  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Ramsay : — 

"  It  was  generally  more  spacious  than  any  other,  and  existed  in  some 
shape  in  every  mansion,  great  or  small,  from  the  earliest  down  to  the 
latest  time.  It  was  always  placed  opposite  to  the  principal  entrance,  and 
was,  in  the  greatest  majority  of  cases,  lighted  by  an  aperture  in  the  centre 
of  the  ceiling,  open  to  the  sky,  which  was  called  impluvium,  because  the 
surrounding  roof  sloped  towards  it  so  as  to  conduct  the  rain  down  into  a 
reservoir  called  compluvium,  formed  in  the  pavement  below  for  its  recep- 
tion. This  room  was  originally  the  public  room,  open  to  all  members  of 
the  family,  to  friends,  and  to  visitors.  In  the  middle  was  placed  the  fire- 
place of  the  house,  where  all  culinary  operations  were  conducted,  the 
smoke  escaping  through  the  implumum  above." — Rowan  Antiq.,  p.  463. 
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When  windows  or  apertures  were  made,  which  was  very 
seldom  the  case,  they  were  closed  by  sliding  shutters.  In  ancient 
Greek  houses  (of  which  none  are  in  existence)  windows  {dvplSe;, 
i.e-,  openings)  were  sometimes  made ;  see  the  authorities  quoted 
in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  (art.  House).  Now  several 
scholars  and  antiquarians  of  great  learning  have  asserted  that 
these  apertures,  when  they  did  exist,  were  covered  with  glass 
as  windows  are  in  a  modern  house.  Sir  William  Gell  discovered 
a  single  pane  of  glass  in  one  of  the  houses  in  Pompeii;  and 
a  piece  of  glass,  green  in  colour,  and  about  -^  of  ah  inch  in 
thickness,  was  found  in  England  among  the  ruins  of  a  Roman 
villa;  "its  flat  under  surface,  and  its  hammered  upper  surface, 
shews  this  glass  to  have  been  manufactured  by  pouring  it  in  a 
state  of  fusion  upon  a  stone  slab,  and  flattened  by  repeated 
blows  with  a  mallet  or  hammer.^'  These  are  the  only  fragments 
of  glass  that  could  possibly  have  been  used  for  windows,  which 
antiquarians  have  discovered.  This  fact  does  not  spoil,  as  Dean 
Milman  and  Dr.  Wm.  Smith  think  it  does,  the  jest  of  Arbuth- 
not,  that  Augustus  had  neither  glass  to  his  windows  nor  a  shirt 
to  his  back  ;  nor,  he  could  have  added,  a  chimney  to  his  house. 
"  Under  the  lower  empire,'^  says  the  historian  Gibbon,  "  the 
use  of  linen  and  glass  became  somewhat  more  common.^'  No 
one  is  therefore  justified  in  maintaining  that  the  use  of  glass- 
windows  could  not  have  been  considered  a  luxury  by  the  Romans, 
or  that  they  were  also  used  by  other  ancient  nations.  All  that 
can  be  asserted  is  that  before  a.d.  79  (the  date  of  the  destruc- 
tion), the  Romans  living  in  Pompeii  used  glass- windows.  This 
is  also  the  opinion  of  one  of  our  great  writers.  Sir.  E.  B.  Lytton, 
whose  views  on  this  subject  are  given  in  the  note  to  the  49th 
page  of  his  splendid  fiction,  entitled  The  Last  Days  of  Pom- 
peii :  "  The  discoveries  at  Pompeii  have  controverted  the  long- 
established  error  of  the  antiquaries,  that  glass- windows  were 
nnknown  to  the  Romans — the  use  of  them  urns  not,  however, 
common  among  the  middle  and  inferior  classes  in  their  private 
dwellings.'^'  If  it  should  be  said  that  the  discoveries  of  Sir  W. 
OteW  and  others  justify  us  in  believing  that  glass-windows  were  in 
common  use  among  the  Romans ;  then  we  reply.  How  is  it  that 
only  two  or  three  fragments  have  been  discovered  ?  surejy  glass 
panes  or  fragments  of  them  ought  to  be  found  in  Rome  itself, 

c  Professor  Ramsay  says  (art.  Vitrum  in  Smith's  DM.  tjf  Antiq.),  '*The  question 
whether  glass-windows  were  known  to  the  ancients  has,  after  much  discnssiont  heen 
set  at  rest  by  the  excavations  at  Pompeii,  for  not  only  have  many  fragments  of  flat 
glass  boen  disinterred  from  time  to  time,  but  in  the  tepidarium  of  the  public  baths  a 
bronze  lattice  came  to  light  with  some  of  the  panes  still  inserted  in  the  frame,  so  as 
to  determine  at  once  not  only  their  existence,  but  the  mode  in  which  they  were  secured 
and  arranged." 
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seeing  that  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  D.  Brewster,  the  decomposition 
of  glass  is  exceedingly  slow.  None  has  been  found,  and  more 
must  be  found  before  it  can  be  asserted  that  the  ancient  nations 
used  glass-windows  to  any  extent.  The  Romans  as  well  as  the 
Egyptians,  we  admit,  made  far  more  numerous  things  of  glass 
than  we  do,  or  likely  ever  will.  For  instance,  glass  blocks  were 
made  for  pavements;  we  have  so  many  materials  far  better 
suited  for  this  purpose,  it  is  not  the  least  likely  that  glass  will 
ever  be  used  for  pavements  in  modem  times.  It  is  only  of  late 
years  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  manufacture  glass  objects  to 
any  extent,  as  the  tax  on  this  article  prevented  many  individuals 
from  purchasing  them,  and  also  hindered  the  manufacturer  from 
making  many  glass  articles  which  he  would  otherwise  have 
done.  Since  however  the  tax  was  abolished  we  get  many  glass 
things  which  we  could  not  possibly  obtain  before ;  and  every 
day  the  market  is  supplied  with  some  new  glass  article  of  utility. 
We  have  already  glass  jugs  and  door  handles,  and  many  other 
articles  will  certainly  be  soon  manufactured.  This  fact  ought 
always  to  be  remembered  when  we  think  how  the  ancient 
nations  we  have  mentioned  could  produce  more  glass  articles 
than  we  do;  very  soon  we  shall  certainly  make  it  the  reverse. 

We  possess  minute  descriptions  of  Roman  houses  written  by 
Romans,  and  in  none  of  them  do  we  find  any  mention  made 
of  glass-windows.'  The  Fompeian  house  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
has  external  windows ;  "  devised,^'  says  Mr.  Scharf  in  his  de- 
8crij4;ion  of  the  Pompeian  court,  ^Ho  throw  more  light  into 
the  chambers,  and  to  afford  a  more  ready  means  of  looking 
into  the  inner  recesses.  This  apparent  innovation  is  authorised 
by  the  windows  of  the  tragic  poet's  house  which  open  upon  the 
street,  although  much  higher  up,  being  raised  more  than  six 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  foot-pavement,^'*  Before  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt  and  Syria,  glass  was  very  dear  to  the  Romans. 
PKny  the  elder  states  that,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  two  very  small 
glass  caps  with  handles,  were  sold  for  6,000  sestertii.-^  When 
Egypt  became  a  Roman  province,  it  is  stated  that  paurt  of  the 
tribute  annually  paid  to  the  conquerors,  consisted  of  glass  vases 
from  the  manufactories  of  Memphis  and  Alexandria.  In  the 
time  of  Pliny  the  elder,  it  would  appear  that  the  Romans  manu- 

•      m ■■■I.  ...  ■i.ii.i.M...^ ■li.ii         ■  ■  I 

'  See  the  Sixth  Book  of  Vitruvius,  and  the  two  Letters  of  Pliny  the  younger, 
iL  17  ;  V.  6. 

«  The  reader  will  find  an  illustration  of  this  house  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Antig., 
art.  House. 

/  £500 ;  one  sestertius  a2d.  Dr.  Lardner  in  his  CyeloptBdia  says  it  was  50,000 ! 
Pliny's  words  are,  '*  Sed  quid  refert,  Neronis  principatu  reperta  vitri  arte,  quae  modicos 
calices  duos,  quos  appellahant  *  pterotos,'  H — S.  sex  millibus  venderet/'  N.  H.^  lib. 
xxxvi.,  c.  66. 
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factured  glass  to  a  considerable  extent,  not  however  discon- 
tinning  to  import  the  article ;  and  in  his  Natural  History,  he 
says  that  the  Romans  set  the  highest  value  upon  glass  that  was 
entirely  colourless  and  transparent ;  and  he  also  asserts  that  when 
he  was  writing  his  history,  glass  for  drinking  vessels  had  quite 
superseded  the  use  of  silver  and  gold.  Such  glasses  however 
could  not  stand  heat  unless  a  cold  liquid  was  poured  in  first : 
this  often  happens  to  modem  drinking  glasses/  In  the  15tb 
book  of  this  work  of  Pliny's,  we  find  in  a  description  of  the  best 
way  to  keep  fruits,  etc.,  that  the  Romans  used  a  kind  of  hot- 
house with  apeiiiures,  which  in  fine  weather  were  kept  open, 
and  that  the  south-wind  was  kept  out  by  lapis  specularis,  stone 
of  light.*  Prom  this  and  other  passages  in  Pliny  we  learn  that 
the  Romans  used  for  apertures  or  windows  great  quantities  of 
the  laminae  of  selenite  or  crystallized  gypsum,  of  which  they  also 
made  long  narrow-necked  bottles.^  It  was  imported  from  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  Spain,  and  Africa. 

Hallam  asserts  that  the  two  most  essential  improvements  in 
architecture,  during  the  middle  ages,  were  chimnies  and  glass- 
windows.  In  the  seventh  century,  artificers  were  brought  into 
England  to  make  the  windows  of  some  new  churches ;  a  century 
before  this,  the  Abbey  of  St.  Dennis,  in  France,  was  adorned 
with  painted  windows,  and  it  is  recorded  that  in  the  6th  century 
the  celebrated  Boethius  lived  at  Rome  in  a  palace  of  ivory  and 
glass.  It  is  right  to  state,  however,  that  Gibbon,  no  mean 
scholar,  translates  vitro  as  meaning  marbled  Glass-windows 
were  not  used  in  the  houses  of  France  before  the  14th  century, 
and  they  were  not  introduced  into  those  of  England  earlier. 
"When,''  says  Hallam,  "the  Earls  of  Northumberland,  as  late 
as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  left  Alnwick  Castle,  the  windows  were 
taken  out  of  their  frames  and  carefully  laid  by."  The  historian 
Gibbon,  in  his  description  of  the  rebellion  of  Firmus  in  Egypt,* 
remarks  that  it  was  observed  as  an  instance  of  luxury,  that  he 
had  glass-windows  to  his  house.  When  Justinian  rebuilt  the 
mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  in  Constantinople,  the  dome  appears  to 
have  been  covered  with  mosaic  made  of  glass,  for  modern  tra- 
vellers state  that  small  cubes  about  the  size  of  playing  dice, 

f  His  words  are — **  Mftzimus  tamen  honos  in  candido  translacentibos,  quam 
pioxima  crystalli  sirailitudine.  Usus  vero  ad  potandum  argenti  metalla  et  anri  pepulit. 
Est  aatem  caloris  impatiens,  ni  pnecedat  frigidus  liquor." — N.  H.y  lib.  xxxvi.,  c.  76. 

A  Pliny's  NaL  Hi$t,,  b.  xt.»  c.  18,  *'Septemtrionalibus/«ne«/rt«  sereno  die  patere ; 
Austros  specularibtu  urcere" 

i  In  the  new  edition  of  the  Eney,  Brii,,  art.  Glass,  lapu  specttlarit  is  thns  defined^ 
'*  A  fossil  of  the  class  of  mica."  !  !  !  Mica  is  a  mineral,  not  a  fossil. 
See  the  whole  passage,  c.  xxxix.,  DecUne  and  Fall, 

J  A.o.  273,  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  xi. 
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made  of  coloured  glass,  are  constantly  falling  from  the  dome, 
and  are  collected  and  sold  to  strangers. 

We  will  conclude  this  article  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  sub- 
stitutes for  glass-windows  used  in  the  present  day.  The  lowest 
people  in  tb^s  scale  of  civilization,  the  Esquimaux,  when  visited 
by  Commander  Maguire,  were  found  to  light  their  huts  with  a 
hole  in  the  roof,  covered  with  transparent  whale  membrane,  and 
which  answered  the  purpose  exceedingly  well,  only  they  could  not 
open  the  window  which  it  made,  and  consequently  one  of  his 
party  was  obliged,  in  order  to  obtain  air,  to  cut  through  the 
membrane.'  The  Chinese  make  use  of  a  fine  cloth,  covered  with 
varnish,  and  also  of  oyster  shells,  and  horns  of  animals.  We 
have  already  stated  that  the  Romans  used  a  kind  of  gypsum ; 
the  modem  Russians  also  use  mica  to  such  a  considerable  extent 
that  this  mineral  has  received  the  name  of  Muscovy  glass. 

P.  S. 
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An  Ewegesia  of  St.  Matthew  xvi.  15 — 19. 

This  passage  has  been  very  much  involved  in  controversy.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  frame  a  new  exposition  of  any  of  the 
clauses  in  this  celebrated  passage,  upon  which  such  a  multitude 
of  commentators  have  exhausted  their  learning  and  their  in- 
genuity. Yet  one  who  examines  the  passage  now,  with  all  the 
helps  presented  by  the  investigations  of  former  critics,  may  be 
able,  by  carefully  applying  the  well  established  principles  of 
hermeneutics  to  the  expositions  already  proposed,  to  cull  from 
them  the  most  sensible  interpretations  of  the  several  clauses, 
and  to  combine  from  them  all  an  exegesis  of  the  whole  passage 
which  shall  commend  itself  to  the  sober  judgment  of  honest 
and  reasonable  enquirers.  To  do  this  will  be  our  effort  in  the 
present  article.  Our  great  difficulty  is  in  the  necessity  of  com- 
pressing, within  narrow  limits,  the  needful  comments  upon  a 
topic  on  which  so  much  has  been  and  may  be  said.  And  if, 
in  reference  to  some  of  the  numerous  points  suggested,  we  may 
seem  to  speak  too  briefly,  our  apology  must  be  found  in  the 
necessity  just  alluded  to. 

I  See  the  Appendix  to  M'Clure's  Discovert/  of  the  North-west  Passage^  edited 
by  Osbom. 

•  From  Church  Review,  New  Haven,  Jan.  1858. 
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The  pass&fi^  is  as  follows : — 

"  He  saitb  unto  them,  But  wliom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?  And  Simon 
Peter  answered  and  said.  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God. 
And  Jesus  answered  and'  said  unto  him,  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar- 
jona :  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  rerealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.  And  I  say  also  unto  thee.  That  thou  art  Peter,  and 
upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  Churchy  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it.  And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound 
in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in 
heaven." 

As  we  read  these  verses,  the  first  thing  which  attracts  our 
attention  is  the  remarkable  confession  of  St.  Peter,  in  regard  to 
the  character  and  claims  of  the  Saviour.  The  confession  was 
introduced  by  questions  put  by  our  Lord  to  his  disciples  in  re- 
ference to  himself.  St.  Matthew  thus  describes  the  conversation : 
"  When  Jesus  came  into  the  coasts  of  CesareaPhillippi,  he  asked 
his  disciples,  saying,  Whom  do  men  say  that  I,  the  Son  of  man, 
am  ?  (or  as  some  for  critical  reasons  prefer  another  reading, 
'Who,  do  men  say,  is  the  Son  of  Man?^)  And  they  said, 
some  say  that  thou  art  John  the  Baptist;  some  Elias;  and 
others  Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  prophets"  (xvi.  13,  14).  The 
phrase,  "  say  that  thou  art,''  in  this  verse,  is  not  in  the  original, 
and  is,  therefore,  according  to  the  custom  of  our  translators, 
printed  in  italics ;  so  that  the  verse  may  read  appropriately  to 
either  form  of  the  question ;  '^  Some,  John  the  Baptist,  some 
Elias,''  etc.  In  contrast  with  this  enquiry  in  regard  to  the  opi- 
nions of  others,  he  puts  next  the  question  in  relation  to  their 
own  views :  ^'  He  saith  unto  them,  But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?" 
(ver.  15).  And  here  we  meet  the  memorable  confession  of  the 
son  of  Jonas :  '^  And  Simon  Peter  answered  and  said.  Thou  art 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God  "  (ver.  16).  In  the  parallel 
passage  of  St.  Mark  it  is  thus  recorded  :  ''And  Peter  answereth 
and  saith  unto  him.  Thou  art  the  Christ"  (St.  Mark  viii.  29). 
And  in  the  parallel  passage  of  St.  Luke,  it  reads,  "  Peter  answer- 
ing, said,  The  Christ  of  God  "  (St.  Luke  ix.  20) . 

At  this  point,  with  this  brief  statement  of  St.  Peter's  con- 
fession, both  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  close  their  narratives  of 
this  conversation,  St.  Mark  adding  immediately,  "And  he 
charged  them  that  they  should  tell  no  man  of  him"  (vii.  80). 
And  St.  Luke  also,  adding  immediately,  "And  he  straitly 
charged  them  and  commanded  them  to  tell  no  man  that  thing" 
(ix.  21) ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  St.  Matthew  adds,  after  this 
confession,  in  the  three  long  verses — the  17th,  18th,  19th, — the 
full  subsequent  reply  of  Christ  to  Peter,  after  which  he  closes 
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with  a  statement  similar  to  that  of  the  other  two  e?angelists : 
''  Then  charged  he  his  disciples  that  they  should  tell  no  mafei 
that  he  was  Jesus  the  Christ'*  (xvi.  20).  The  verses  in  contro- 
versy are  recorded  only  by  St.  Matthew.  And  it  is  remarkable 
that  they  are  not  preserved  by  the  other  evangelists  in  their 
parallel  narratives.  We  call  attention  to  this  fact>  as  we  pro- 
ceed^ since  we  shall  refer  to  it  in  another  part  of  our  argument 
before  we  close* 

The  peculiar  import  and  force  of  the  confession  of  St.  Fet^ 
are^  that  Christ  is  the  Messiah^  with  all  that  was  implied  iii  that 
title  to  the  mind  of  a  pious  Jew  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
earlier  and  sounder  tnulitionary  expectations  of  his  nation: 
^'  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.''  Whitby,  as 
Dr.  Bloomfield  remarks,  '^  supposes  that  there  was  this  difference 
between  6  Xptori?,  and  o  ^^^09  tov  Oeou,  that  the  former  referred 
to  his  office,  the  latter  to  his  divine  original;  though  he  admits, 
that  neither  Nathanael  (John  i.  49)  nor  the  other  Jews,  nor  even 
the  apostles,  used  it  in  that  sublime  sense  in  which  Christians 
always  take  it "  {in  loc.)  Learned  men  who  have  investigated 
the  opinions  of  the  Jews  at  and  before  the  times  of  Christ,  tell 
us  that  the  Jews  expected  a  divine  Messiah — ^not  a  mere  man, 
but  one  who,  in  the  dignity  of  both  the  divine  and  human 
nature,  should  rule  Over  their  nation.  He  was  to  be  the  Son  of 
the  Most  High,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  to  be  the  son 
of  David;  and  therefore  the  Messiah  was  spoken  of  by  both  the 
titles,  "  the  Son  of  man,"  and  "  the  Son  of  God."*  The  ordi- 
nary commentaries  illustrate  the  ancient  Jewish  views  to  some 
extent;  but,  if  one  would  wish  to  see  the  sentiments  of  the 
Jewish  doctors  in  regard  to  both  the  divine  and  human  nature 
of  their  anticipated  Messiah  exhibited  at  length,  he  will  find,  in 
the  work  of  the  Bcv.  John  Oidee,  on  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation 
considered  and  maintained  on  the  Principles  of  Judaism,  a  vast 
deal  of  curious  and  interesting  information,  collected  with  great 
industry,  out  of  the  mystic  arcana  of  Rabbinical  lore.  The 
Hebrew  commentators  of  that  early  period,  reading  the  pro- 
phecies in  their  natural  sense,  and  guided,  too,  without  doubt, 
by  the  traditions  which  came  from  the  very  tiroes  of  the  pro- 
phets, had  far  more  accurate  views  of  the  exalted  nature  of  the 
Messiah  than  the  Hebrew  critics  of  a  later  period,  who  were 
swayed  by  their  prejudices  against  Christianity,  as  well  as  by 
the  unhappy  political  circumstances  of  their  nation.  The  later 
critics  laboured  to  prove  the  coming  of  a  mere  temporal  Messiah, 
a  conqueror  of  nations,  a  liberator  of  the  descendants  of  Abra- 

b  See  Horsley's  Sermon  on  this  text. 
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ham,  while  their  earlier  commentators  recognized  the  divine 
character  of  the  Messiah  and  the  spiritual  character  of  his 
government.  In  this  sense,  which  the  pious  Jews  of  the  time 
of  Christ  acknowledged  (as  did  Simeon  and  Anna  in  the  temple, 
and  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth  in  their  home),  in  this  sense  the 
confession  of  St.  Peter  was  made,  using  the  very  titles  of  the 
Messiah  which  denoted  his  highest  dignity  :  "  Thou,  the  Son  of 
Man  (this  title  implied  from  the  question  of  Christ  to  which 
this  was  the  direct  reply),  art  the  Christ — the  long-expected 
Messiah — the  Son — the  only  begotten  Son — of  the  only  living 
and  true  God.'' 

This  confession  of  St.  Peter  was  received  and  approved  by 
our  Saviour,  as  the  broad  and  unequivocal  acknowledgment  of 
him  in  his  office  as  the  divine  Messiah  for  the  salvation  and 
government  of  mankind;  for,  continues  St.  Matthew,  '^  Jesus 
answered  and  said  unto  him.  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Barjona 
(i.  e,j  son  of  Jonas) :  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it 
(i.  e,,  the  great  truth  just  confessed)  unto  thee,  but  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven ''  (ver.  17),  The  meaning  is,  that  St,  Peter 
was  thus  led  to  the  knowledge  of  the  great  truth  which  he  had 
asserted,  not  by  his  own  human  intuition  or  power  of  reasoning 
alone,  but  that  he  had  been  guided  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  Inspiration,  whom  the  Father  sends  to  guide  his  people 
into  the  truth.  Here  was  a  great  truth,  which  the  natural  heart 
would  be  slow  to  receive  and  unwilling  to  acknowledge.  Far 
easier  would  it  have  been,  more  in  harmony  with  other  facts  in 
the  previous  history  of  the  apostle,  if  St.  Peter  had  spoken  of 
his  master  as  a  temporal  ruler;  for  this  would  have  corresponded 
with  the  promptings  of  his  unconverted  and  worldly  nature. 
But  when  he  used  the  expressions  which  told  of  a  higher  sense, 
which  implied  the  spiritual  and  divine  nature  of  the  Messiah,  as 
a  being  for  a  holy  service  and  worship,  whose  kingdom,  like  that 
of  God  his  Father,  was  to  be  in  the  heart  of  men,  then  he  gave 
proof  that  God  had  taught  him,  then  he  shewed  that  "  flesh  and 
blood  had  not  revealed  it  unto  him,  but  the  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.'' 

It  has  been  a  question  among  expositors,  whether,  in  this 
confession,  St.  Peter  spake  for  himself  only,  or  whether  he  spake 
as  the  representative  and  spokesman  of  the  twelve  apostles.  St. 
Chrysostom,  St.  Cyprian,  and  St.  Jerome,  among  the  ancients, 
and  among  the  modems,  Scott,  Doddridge,  Bloomfield,  and  a 
host  of  others,  maintain  the  latter  view ;  while  Bishop  Horsley, 
Dr.  Whitby,  and  many  other  distinguished  critics  among  the 
moderns,  advocate  the  former  view.  The  former  view  seems  to 
us  the  correct  view.     For  while,  in  answer  to  the  first  question. 
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''  Whom  do  men  say  that  I  am?"  (ver.  13),  St.  Matthew  writes: 
*^  And  they  said  (meaning  that  all  the  apostles  replied  for  them- 
selves),  some,  John  the  Baptist,  some  Elias,"  etc.,  he  declares 
distinctly,  that  in  answer  to  the  second  question,  ''  Whom  say 
ye  that  I  am?''  the  reply  was  made  only  by  Peter:  "And 
Simon  Peter  answered,''  etc. ;  and  there  is  nothing,  either  in 
the  statement  of  the  evangelist,  or  in  the  form  of  the  reply,  to 
indicate  that  he  spake  of  any  but  himself.  And  the  reply  of 
our  Saviour  being  directed  emphatically,  in  the  second  person 
throughout,  to  St.  Peter,  proves  that  the  speech  of  St.  Peter 
was  for  himself.  This  view  is  further  strengthened  by  the  fact, 
that  on  two  previous  occasions,  where  the  apostle  did  make  this 
confession,  the  language  of  the  narrative  is  clear.  Thus,  in  St. 
Matthew  xiv.  33,  it  is  stated,  concerning  the  disciples,  on  their 
deliverance  from  the  storm,  "Then  they  that  were  in  the  ship 
came  and  worshipped  him,  saying.  Of  a  truth  thou  art  the  Son 
of  God."  And  in  St.  John  vi.  67 — 69,  just  before  this  great 
confession  of  St.  Peter,  upon  which  we  are  commenting  (Bishop 
Horsley  makes  it  subsequent  to  this,  but  the  harmonists,  Dod- 
dridge, Townsend,  and  Dr.  Jarvis,  place  it  before  this),  St.  Peter 
asserted  the  same  confession,  evidently  (as  Horsley  admits)  as 
the  mouth-piece  or  spokesman  for  all  the  apostles :  "  Then  said 
Jesus  unto  the  twelve.  Will  ye  also  go  away?  Then  Simon 
Peter  answered  him,  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ? — ^thou  hast 
the  words  of  eternal  life.  And  we  believe,  and  are  sure,  that 
thou  art  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  Ood."  As  the  con- 
struction of  these  passages  shews  that  in  one  of  them  the 
apostles  spake  directly  for  themselves,  and  that,  in  the  other, 
St.  Peter  spake  in  their  behalf,  as  their  representative ;  so  the 
construction  of  the  passage  upon  which  we  are  now  comment- 
ing, shews  that  St.  Peter  spake  for  himself  alone, — that, 
although  doubtless  he  expressed  the  views  which  they  held  in 
common  with  himself,  yet  he  did  not  speak  particularly  as  their 
representative,  but  upon  the  impulse  of  his  own  ardent  faith, 
for  himself. 

It  has,  also,  been  a  question  among'  commentators,  whether 
our  Lord's  reply  was  addressed  to  St.  Peter  personally,  or  to 
him  as  the  representative  of  all  the  apostles.  The  former  view 
is  maintained  by  Grotius,  Whitby,  Pearson,  Horsley,  Doddridge, 
and  many  others;  and  the  latter  view  by  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow 
(who  also  declares  that  '^  the  Fathers  interpret  it,  not  personally, 
but  representatively,"  in  his  sermon  on  The  Power  of  the  Keys), 
by  Dr.  George  Campbell  (who  qualifies  his  statement :  "  Though 
we  are  taught  from  Scripture  to  consider  the  declarations  made 
to  Peter  as  being  also  applicable  to  them  all,  still  they  are  to  be 
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regarded  as  being  most  eminently  applicable  to  him/^  in  his 
fifth  lecture),  by  Dr.  Thomas  Scott  and  many  others.  We 
adopt  the  former  view,  and  are  compelled  to  do  so  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  passage  with  others,  and  from  the  unequivocal 
construction  of  the  passage,  which  forbids  the  idea  of  represen- 
tation, and  makes  St.  Peter  individually  the  person  addressed. 

"  And  I  say  also  unto  thee.  That  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon 
this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church :  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it.  And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on 
earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven:  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven  ^^  (vers.  18,  19).  These 
are  the  verses  which  are  involved  in  the  most  important  contro- 
versy.    We  shall  consider  them  clause  by  clause. 

"And  I  say  also  unto  thee.'^  The  particles  "and^^  and 
*'  also /'  in  this  clause,  prove  the  connexion  of  what  follows  this 
with  the  confession  of  St.  Peter  in  the  sixteenth  verse.  The 
intermediate  clause  in  the  seventeenth  verse,  "  Blessed  art  thou, 
Simon  Bar-jona ;  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto 
thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,^'  has  the  nature  of  an 
independent  or  parenthetical  clause,  being  simply  an  ejaculatory 
benediction,  with  the  reason  of  the  benediction  assigned,  and 
forming  strictly  or  logically  no  part  of  the  formal  reply  to  the 
confession.  The  reply  strictly  commences  with  this  phrase: 
"  And  I  say  also  unto  thee.''  The  words  are  pregnant — ^fuU  of 
meaning — they  include,  imply,  understand  the  preceding  con- 
fession, with  which  they  are  grammatically  connected  by  the 
conjunction  "  and,''  and  the  associated  and  intensive  particle 
'^  also ;"  as  if  Christ  had  fiilly  expressed  what  is  implied  in  the 
ellipsis :  "  I  assent  to  thy  confession,  I  re-affirm  it,  I  am  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  and  I  say  also  unto  thee. 
That,"  etc.  This,  we  contend,  is  the  accurate  rendering  and 
sense  of  the  clause.  The  learned  Granville  Sharp,  and  after 
him,  Mr.  Townsend,  call  attention  to  this  point.  Dr.  Bloom- 
field  also  refers  to  it,  and  we  may  quote  his  authority  :  "  From 
the  very  form  of  expression  in  Kar/o)  Se  a-ol  Xeyo),  it  is  plain  that 
what  is  here  said  by  Christ  is  meant  to  correspond  to  what  had 
been  just  said  by  Peter.  As  he  had  declared  to  Jesus :  Sv  el — 
^a)i/T09,  so  Jesus  says  to  him :  Kar/o)  Sk  aol  Xeyto,  the  sense  of 
which  is,  "  Moreover,  I  also  say  to  thee  "  {in  loco) . 

"  That  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock,"  etc.  The  name 
or  title  of  Peter,  IliTpo^,  was  given  by  our  Lord  to  Simon  in 
the  beginning  of  his  discipleship,  as  related  by  St.  John  :  "  And 
he  (Andrew)  brought  him  (Simon)  to  Jesus.  And  when  Jesus 
beheld  him,  he  said.  Thou  art  Simon,  the  son  of  Jona :  thou 
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shalt  be  called  Cephas;  which  is^  by  interpretatioiij  a  stoncj 
or  Peter.'^  The  name  was  given,  probably,  to  indicate  the 
general  firmness  and  strength  of  the  apostle^s  character.  Fre- 
quent and  familiar  examples  of  giving  names  or  titles  to  re- 
present traits  or  events  (cases  of  Paronomasia),  occur  in  both 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  Hhpo^.  Leigh,  Scapula,  Schre- 
velius,  Dawson,  Parkhurst,  Sharp,  make  it  to  mean  a  stone,  or 
rock,  in  a  sense  inferior  to  that  of  the  other  word,  irerpa. 
Bloomfield,  Robinson,  Donnegan,  assign  to  it  the  full  sense  of 
Rock.  The  difference  is  unimportant.  The  word  translated 
''  Rock  ^'  ("  upon  this  rock  '^),  irirpa,  all  agree,  signifies,  as 
translated  here,  a  rock,  or  ledge,  or  cliff — a  mass  of  rock — 
mtaum  grande.  Some  argue,  from  this  supposed  difference  of 
meanxDg  between  the  two  words,  that  they  cannot,  therefore, 
refer  to  the  same  thing,  but  must  refer  to  different  things  or 
persons.  We  think,  as  we  shall  presently  shew,  that  there  are 
^her  and  condusive  reasons  for  applying  thes^  two  words  to 
different  things,  and  that  their  identity  or  diversity  in  sense  is 
entirely  immaterial  to  the  argument.  The  phrase,  ^'  thou  art 
Peter,''  signifies,  ^'thou  art  (or  denotest,  or  representest,)  a 
stone,  or  rock'' — a  common  sense  of  the  substantive  verb  to  be 
{Elfitjy  as  in  sentences  of  frequent  recurrence. 

"  Upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church ;"  hrl  ravrrj  t§ 
irerpq — "  upon  this  very  rock.  What  is  referred  to  by  "  this 
Rock?"  Was  St.  Peter  himself  the  Rock? — Or  was  his  con- 
fession (the  great  truth  and  fact  in  that  confession)  the  Rock. 
Dr.  Doddridge,  in  his  paraphrase,  as  well  as  some  others,  seems 
to  unite  the  two,  as  if  both  Peter  and  his  faith  in  his  confession, 
were  the  Rock.  This  sort  of  interpretation,  which  gives  several 
different  meanings  to  the  same  word,  in  the  same  place  and  at 
the  same  time,  as  was  the  fashion  a  century  ago,  after  the 
example  of  the  famous  Cocceius  of  Leyden,  we  reject ;  since  it 
is  an  established  rule  of  hermeneutics,''  that  every  word  (except, 
perhaps,  in  prophetical  language)  in  common  language,  has  not 
only  some  meaning,  but  only  one  true  sense,  in  the  same  place 
and  time.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  Dr.  Doddridge,  in  his  note, 
gives  a  single  sense  to  the  word,  applying  it  to  St.  Peter  himself. 
Whitby,  Grotius,  Hammond,  Barrow,  Bishop  Marsh,  Campbell, 
Miehaelis,  Bloomfield,  T.  H.  Home,  and  others,  suppose  that  by 
"  the  Rock "  here,  St.  Peter  is  intended.  The  early  Fathers, 
on  the  other  hand,  almost  unanimously,  suppose  "  the  Rock  "  to 
be  the  confession  or  faith  of  St.  Peter,  or  Christ  himself,  the 

^  See  Home,  Ernesti,  etc. 
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great  fact  or  truth  in  that  confession,  ''which,  indeed,*'  as 
Bishop  Burnet  remarks,  "  is  but  a  diflferent  wajr  of  expressing 
the  same  thing/'  Beza  supposes  it  to  be  Chnst,  or  the  con- 
fession of  Peter;  Lightfoot,  Scott,  Horsley,  Granville  Sharp, 
Townsend,  and  others,  suppose  "  the  Rock"  to  be  the  confession 
of  St.  Peter.  This  is  the  view  which  we  maintain,  and  will 
endeavour  to  illustrate  by  two  or  three  considerations. 

First,  we  argue,  that  the  confession  is  here  referred  to  from 
the  opening  clause  of  the  yerse :  "  And  I  also  say  unto  thee/' 
This  clause  necessarily  refers  back  to  the  confession,  brings  it 
forward  and  connects  it  with  the  present  verse.  It  shews  that 
the  confession  is  included  in  this  verse,  is  necessary  to  give 
meaning  to  this  verse,  that  this  verse  follows,  in  its  sense,  from 
that  confession,  and  is  dependent  upon  it.  ^'  And  I  also  say 
unto  thee,"  in  reference  to  this  great  fundamental  and  essential 
truth  which  thou  has  just  confessed,  that  ''  thou  art  a  stone  or 
rock"  {Ilkrpo^),  and  as  thy  name  denotes  and  suggests  a  rock,  so 
upon  the  truth  in  this  thy  confession  as  upon  a  rock — "  upon 
this  very  rock "  {Trirpa)  of  my  Messiahship  confessed  by  thee, 
"  I  will  build  my  Church."  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Sharp,  as  con- 
densed by  Mr.  Townsend,  express  the  argument  very  clearly  : 

"  The  appHcation  of  this  supreme  title  (the  rock)  to  Peter  is  incon- 
sistent, above  all,  with  the  plain  reference  to  the  preceding  context,  made 
by  our  Lord  in  the  beginning  of  this  very  verse — *  And  I  also  say  unto 
thee,'  which  manifestly  points  out,  both  by  the  copulative  *  and,'  and  the 
connective  adverb  *  also,'  the  inseparable  connexion  of  this  verse  with  the 
previous  declaration  of  Peter,  concerning  our  Lord's  divine  dignity  in  the 
preceding  sentence,  *  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God ;'  and 
thereby  demonstrates  that  our  Lord's  immediate  reply  ('  And  I  also  say 
unto  thee,'  etc.),  did  necessarily  include  this  declaration  of  Peter,  as  being 
the  principal  object  of  the  sentence — the  true  foundation  or  rock,  on  which 
alone  the  Catholic  Church  can  be  properly  built,  because  our  faith  in 
Christ  (that  he  is  truly  *  the  Son  of  the  living  God')  is  unquestionably  the 
only  security,  or  rock,  of  our  salvation."'' 

Secondly,  we  argue  that  the  confession  (i.  e.,  the  great  fact 
of  Christ's  divine  Messiahship  asserted  in  it)  is  here  referred 
to,  from  the  evidently  designed  distinction  between  the  words 
nrhpo^i  aud  irerpa  employed  by  our  Lord.  Certainly,  this  dis- 
tinction, in  our  Lord's  well-weighed  and  solemn  address  to  his 
apostle,  was  not  accidental.  If  our  Lord  had  meant  to  refer  to 
the  very  same  things  or  persons  in  these  two  words,  he  would 
have  used  the  same  word.  If  he  had  meant  Peter  in  both  these 
near  and  connected  clauses,  he  would  have  said  "Peter"  in 
both.     This  would  have  made  the  sense  clear,  and  have  avoided 

^  Part  iv.,  note  18. 
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all  doubts  of  his  meaning — this  would  have  been  according  to 
the  common  laws  of  language.  His  deliberate  selection  of  dif- 
ferent words  shews  that  he  intended  a  distinction^  that  he  did 
not  mean  the  same  thing.  The  name  of  Feter^  signifying  a 
"  Rock  or  Stone/'  is  7r€T/>09,  in  the  masculine  ^ender^  while  the 
word,  translated  '^Bock/'  in  the  text,  is  irerpay  in  another 
gender.  If  our  Lord  had  meant  to  indicate  St.  Peter  himself 
by  the  "  Bock,'*  he  would  not  have  changed  to  another  word ; 
and  the  argument  is  even  more  forcible,  if  we  admit  that  the 
two  words  are  precisely  synonymous  in  their  signification,  and 
that  irerpo^  is  as  strong  a  word  as  irerpa.  He  would  have  con- 
tinued the  same  word  irirpo^  into  the  following  clause,  and  thus 
have  shewn,  while  still  retaining  the  same  strength  of  expression, 
that  the  same  person  was  intended.  Whereas,  by  using  another 
word,  by  changing  his  expression,  he  shews  that  he  does  not 
mean  to  refer  to  Peter,  but  to  another  idea  suggested  by  the 
name  of  Peter ;  as  if  he  had  said,  '^  Thou  art  one  rock,  as  thy 
name  imports,  and  upon  another  rock,  this  other  rock  of  the 
confession  which  thou  hast  made,  and  which  is  the  subject  of 
my  remarks,  I  will  build  my  Church.'^  This  argument,  so 
directly  appealing  to  our  reason  and  common  sense,  so  perfectly 
consistent  with  all  the  usages  of  spoken  language,  has  never 
been  answered,  and,  we  think,  is  entirely  unanswerable.  Mr. 
Sharp  thus  concisely  presents  it :  "I  have  already  remarked, 
that  irerpa,  a  rock,  is  a  feminine  noun ;  and  a  clear  distinction 
is  maintained  between  irkrpo^y  the  masculine  noun  in  this  text, 
and  the  said  feminine  noun  trkrpa,  the  rock,  by  the  grammatical 
terms  in  which  the  latter,  in  its  relatives  and  articles,  is  ex- 
pressed, which  are  all  regularly  feminine  throughout  the  whole 
sentence,  and  thereby  they  demonstrate  that  our  Lord  did  not 
intend  that  the  new  appellation  or  nominal  distinction,  which 
he  had  just  before  given  to  Simon  (viz.,  nrerpo^,  the  masculine 
noun  in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence),  should  be  construed  as 
the  character  of  which  he  spoke  in  the  next  part  of  the  sentence ; 
for,  if  he  had  really  intended  that  construction,  the  same  mas- 
culine noun,  7r6T/909,  must  necessarily  have  been  repeated  in  the 
next  part  of  the  sentence  with  a  masculine  pronoun,  viz.,  eTrl 
TOVTip  Ttp  irkrptpf  instead  of  iirX  ravrj)  rfj  irerpa,  the  present  text; 
wherein,  on  the  contrary,  the  gender  is  changed  from  the  mas- 
culine to  the  feminine  ....  so  that  the  application  to  Peter  (or 
verpo^),  as  the  foundation  of  Christ's  Church,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  necessary  grammatical  construction,^'^  etc. 

Thirdly,  we  argue,  that  the  great  fact  of  Christ's  divine 

f      "  '  — ~~~—' 
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Messiahship  in  the  confession  is  here  referred  to,  from  the  invsu- 
riable  usage  in  the  New  Testament.  The  word  irerpo^  is  never 
used  in  the  New  Testament  except  as  the  appellative  of  Simon 
Peter.  The  woord  irerpa,  on  the  other  hand,  is  frequently  used, 
and  wherever  applied  to  a  person,  is,  without  exception,  applied 
to  Christ.  Turning  to  a  Greek  concordance,  we  see  this  at  a 
glance.  In  Bomans  ix.  33,  Christ  is  referred  to  as  the  ^'  Bock 
(irerpci)  of  oflfence''  (a  reference  to  Psalm  cxviii.  22,  and  to 
Isaiah  viii.  14,  and  xxviii.  16).  In  1  Peter  ii.  8,  where  the  refer- 
ence is  to  the  same  passages,  Christ  is  again  spoken  of  as  the 
"  Bock  [irerpa)  of  offence.^'  In  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, Christ  is  twice  referred  to  by  this  word:  "For  they 
drank  of  that  spiritual  Bock  {irkrpa)  that  followed  them ;  and 
that  Bock  {Trirpd)  was  Christ,^'  x.  4.  Now,  when  in  this  con- 
tested passage  the  question  is,  whether  the  word  irerpa  applies 
to  Christ  or  to  Peter,  and  we  find  that  Peter  is  always,  every- 
where else,  referred  to  by  the  word  Trer/w)?,  and  never  by  the 
word  irerpa ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  word  irerpa,  every- 
where else,  when  applied  to  persons,  is  always,  in  several  places, 
and  without  exception,  applied  to  Christ,  and  to  no  other  per- 
son, is  not  the  conclusion  inevitable,  that  if  any  person  be 
intended  by  it  here,  it  must  be  Christ,  and  not  Peter?  To 
decide  differently  would  be  to  violate  one  of  the  first  and  plainest 
principles  of  hermeneutics. 

Fourthly,  we  ai^ue,  that  the  confession  of  Christ's  divine 
Messiahship  is  here  referred  to,  from  the  analogy  of  faith.  This 
is  a  very  important  rule  of  interpretation  when  rightly  used.  It 
is  the  applying  to  doubtful  passages,  for  their  elucidation,  the 
general  and  established  and  undoubted  sense  of  other  passages, 
on  the  manifest  principle  that  the  teachings  of  Scripture  are  not 
contradictory  but  consistent  with  themselves.  Now  here  is,  we 
suppose,  a  doubtful  passage,  in  which  a  rock — a  single  Bock — 
is  spoken  of  as  the  one  foundation,  on  which  the  Church  in  all 
ages  is  to  be  built  {"  I  will  build'0>  on  which  all  the  disciples  of 
Christ  are  to  be  gathered  and  edified  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 
Now  what  clear  and  unequivocal  passagea^  analogous  to  this, 
which  speak  of  such  one  foundation,  are  there  which  illustrate 
and  determine  the  sense  of  this?  We  turn  to  1  Cor.  iii.  11  : 
"  For  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which 
is  Jesus  Christ.''  We  turn  to  Eph.  ii.  20—22 :  "  Jesus  Christ 
himself  being  the  chief  comer-stone ;  in  whom  all  the  building 
fitly  framed  together,  groweth  unto  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord, 
in  whom  ye  also  are  builded  together,  for  an  habitation  of  God 
through  the  Spirit."  We  turn  to  Eph.  iv.  15,  16 :  ''  The  Head, 
even  Christ,  from  whom  the  whole  body  fitly  framed  together 
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and  compacted  ....  maketb  increase  of  the  body  unto  the 
edifying  of  itself  in  love;^'  to  1  Cor.  iii.  9:  *^Ye  are  Grod's 
husbandry ;  ye  are  Ood^s  building ;''  to  Jude  xx. :  "  Building  up 
yourselves  on  your  inost  holy  faith.^^  Other  passages^  as  Bev. 
xxi.  14 :  ^'And  the  wall  of  the  city  had  twelve  foundations,  and  in 
them  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb  •/'  and  Eph. 
ii.  20 :  "  The  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets  /^  where 
several  subordinate  foundations  are  referred  to,  are  not  analo- 
gous to  this  of  our  text,  where  only  one  great  foundation- Rock 
is  referred  to.  The  argument  from  the  analogy  of  faith  is  this — 
everywhere  else  in  the  Scriptures,  where  one  foundation  of  the 
Church  is  referred  to^  Christ  is  asserted  as  that  one  foundation ; 
therefore,  this  Bock,  in  our  text,  which  is  spoken  c^  as  the  one 
foundation  of  the  Universal  Churchy  must  be  interpreted  of 
Christ.     This  is  logical. 

Fifthly,  we  are  confirmed  in  the  view  which  we  have  pre- 
sented, by  the  testimony  of  the  early  Christian  Fathers.  Bar- 
row^ Burnet,  and  others,  tell  us  that  the  Fathers,  almost  without 
exception,  interpret  '^  the  Bock,^^  in  this  passage  of  Peter^s  con- 
fession, or  of  his  faith  in  it,  or  of  Christ  confessed  in  it,  and  not 
of  Pet^  personally.  Now  the  Fathers  are  invaluable  witnesses 
to  the  doctrines  or  facts  received  in  their  age,  and  thus  help  us 
to  establish,  upon  the  most  thorough  and  credible  evidence,  the 
apostolic  laiih  and  institutions,  against  all  di^uters.  But,  as 
individual  interpreters  of  particular  passages,  they  stand  upon 
the  same  ground,  aeteris  paribus^  with  other  uninspired  inter- 
preters, and  are  to  be  judged  of  according  to  the  merit  of  their 
several  expositions.  When  they  testify  we  submit  to  their 
evidence ;  when  they  argue  with  us  we  criticise  their  arguments. 
If  one,  or  several,  or  all  of  them,  should  interpret  a  particular 
passage^  against  the  clearly  ascertained  ilsus  loguendi,  or  against 
the  clear  analogy  of  faith,  we  should  reject  their  intrepretation^ 
as  we  should  that  of  any  other  interpreters  who  should  fall  into 
a  similar  error;  for  the  true  ttms  loquendi  is  the  great  object 
sought  in  interpreting,  and  a  departure  from  the  analogy  of 
faith,  which  would  make  the  Scriptures  self-contradictory,  would 
be  a  manifest  absurdity w/    But  where  the  sense  of  the  passage 

/  In  the  July  No.  of  the  Church  Retnew  (1857),  in  a'pi^per  on  **  the  Spirits  in 
Prison/'  we  had  oocasion,  in  the  vi^ew  which  we  presented,  to  differ  from  the  interpre- 
tation, giTen  generally,  but  not  nniversaUy,  by  the  early  Fathers,  of  1  Pet.  iii.  18 — 20. 
We  did  so,  b^nse,  as  we  beUeved,  the  una  loquendi,  and  the  analogy  of  faith,  clearly 
lukd  in  that  case,  against  them.  In  the  present  case  they  are  in  harmony  with  these 
essential  elements  of  interpretation,  and  thus  their  testimony  is  of  great  value.  We 
may  add,  that  any  errors  of  the  Fathers,  in  the  interpretation  of  particular  passages, 
cannot  invalidate  the  force  of  their  general  testimony  as  to  the  great  doctrines,  facts, 
or  institutions  of  Christianity. 
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is  doubtful,  and  the  Fathers  generally  unite  in  an  interpretation 
not  inconsistent  with  the  known  meaning  of  the  words,  nor  with 
the  general  teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  and  where  they  are  evi- 
dently not  warped  by  any  unconscious  influence  of  any  erroneous 
current  maxim  peculiar  to  their  age  and  social  state,  then  their 
unanimity  in  the  interpretation  of  a  particular  passage,  is  a 
powerful  evidence  of  the  true  usus  loquendi  in  the  times  nearest 
to  those  when  the  Scriptures  were  written,  and  would  go  far  to 
settle  a  question  equally  balanced  in  other  respects.  In  this 
way  we  regard  their  general  concurrence  in  the  view  which  we 
present  of  the  passage  before  us  as  of  very  great  weight  in  con- 
firming the  interpretation. 

We  have  stated  our  view  of  this  clause,  which  is  the  admitted 
knot  of  the  passage.  The  view  of  so  many  eminent  commenta- 
tors, that  by  "  the  Rock^'  is  meant  St.  Peter  personally,  although 
not  exclusively,  as  one  of  the  apostles,  and  that  our  Saviour 
meant  that  the  Church  was  to  be  built  upon  him  as  one  of  the 
subordinate  foundations,  certainly,  does  not  imply  any  error  of 
doctrine,  neither  does  it  militate  against  the  soundest  Protes- 
tantism; and  is  perfectly  consistent  with  passages  (such  as 
Eph.  ii.  20,  and  Bev.  xxi.  14)  already  quoted.  But  ad  the  con- 
struction of  the  passage  does  not,  as  we  conceive,  warrant  this 
view,  we  are  compelled  to  reject  it,  and  to  prefer  that  which 
makes  ''the  Rock,''  upon  which  Christ's  Catholic  Church  is 
builded,  to  be  the  glorious  fact  of  the  divine  Messiahship  of 
Christ  asserted  in  the  noble  confession  of  St.  Peter. 

We  pass  on  to  the  other  clauses,  and  shall  be  able  to  con- 
sider them  more  rapidly. 

''  And  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it."  On 
this  clause  there  is  very  little  difference  of  opinion  among  critics. 
The  Eastern  cities,  being  surrounded  by  walls,  and  defended  at 
the  gates  of  entrance,  the  gates  also  being  used  as  the  places 
where  the  judges  and  persons  in  authority  kept  their  courts,  the 
word  "  gates "  came  to  signify  metaphorically  power,  and  thus 
"  the  gates  of  hell,"  signify  the  power  of  hell.  The  word  "  hell," 
in  this  passage,  is  literally  Hades,  and  signifies  the  grave,  or 
rather,  in  a  broader  sense,  the  state  of  the  dead,  the  place  of 
departed  spirits.  By  "  the  gates  of  hell,"  then,  we  are  to  un- 
derstand the  power*of  death  and  the  grave.  This  power,  says 
Christ,  shall  not  prevail  against  his  Church.  That  is,  as  his 
Church  is  not  an  abstraction,  nor  a  mere  system  of  doctrines, 
nor  a  mere  code  of  institutions,  but  a  collection  of  living  mem- 
bers, redeemed  by  his  blood,  sanctified  by  his  Spirit,  immortalized 
by  his  salvation,  therefore  the  power  of  death  shall  not  finally 
prevail  over  it  to  entirely  conquer  and  destroy  it — its  life  shall 
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be  sustained^  and  the  congregation  of  his  faithful  disciples  shall 
be  perpetuated  from  age  to  age  to  the  close  of  time ;  and  the 
members  of  his  Churchy  though  they  die^  and  go^  one  by  one^ 
into  the  gates  of  deaths  shall  be  delivered  in  the  general  resur- 
rection^ and  triumph  then  over  the  grave.  In  the  eloquent 
words  of  Bishop  Horsley :  "  Our  Lord  promises,  not  only  per- 
petuity to  the  Church,  to  the  last  moment  of  the  world's  exist- 
ence, notwithstanding  the  successive  mortality  of  all  its  members 
in  all  ages,  but  what  is  much  more,  a  final  triumph  over  the 
power  of  the  grave.  Firmly  as  the  gates  of  Hades  may  be 
barred,  they  shall  have  no  power  to  confine  his  departed  saints, 
when  the  last  trump  shall  sound,  and  the  voice  of  the  archangel 
shall  thunder  through  the  deep.'^^ 

''And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound 
in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven.^'  This  whole  passage  expresses  one  class  of 
ideas — ^the  clauses  are  to  be  taken  together — the  clauses,  *'  What- 
soever thou  shalt  bind  on  earth,''  etc.,  being  simply  exegetical 
of  the  first  clause,  "  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven."  The  learned  Dr.  Barrow,  in  his  essay  on  the 
Power  of  the  Keys,  in  his  exposition  of  the  Creed,  commenting 
on  this  first  clause,  remarks :  "  For  the  phrases  equivalent,  by 
which,  in  places  of  the  gospel  most  parallel,  this  power  is  ex- 
pressed and  explained,  they  are  especially  those  of  '  binding  and 
loosing,'  of  'retaining  and  remitting  sins.'  As  for  'binding 
and  loosing,'  when  our  Saviour  had  promised  to  bestow  upon 
St.  Peter  '  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  he  signifies  what 
effect  the  use  of  them  should  produce,  by  adding  conjunctively, 
'  And  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shsdl  be  bound  in 
heaven ;  and  what  thou  shalt  loose  upon  earth  shall  be  loosed^  in 
heaven." 

One  other  general  remark  we  may  make  upon  this  verse, 
before  we  examine  rt  in  detail,  namely,  that  we  are  not  to  look 
upon  these  clauses  as  being  in  themselves  any  more  difiicult  or 
involved  in  mystery  than  any  other  passages  of  the  Scripture. 
Our  Lord,  as  did  his  apostles  after  him,  used  plain  language, 
intelligible  to  his  hearers,  or,  if  at  any  time  he  used  figurative 
language  (as  in  our  text),  the  figures  were  such  as  were  familiar 
to  his  hearers,  and  conveyed  a  sense  easily  to  be  understood. 
All  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  inquire  patiently  for  the  literal,  the 
figurative,  or  the  historical  sense,  as  the  case  may  require.  '*  To 
think,"  says  Lightfoot,  "  that  Christ,  when  he  used  the  common 
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phrase,  was  not  understood  by  his  hearers,  in  the  commoa  and 
vulgar  sense,  shall  I  call  it  a  matter  of  laughter  or  of  mad- 
ness?^' 

*'  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven/' 
By  ^^  the  kingdom  of  heaven ''  is  meant  the  Church  which  Christ 
was  establishing  on  earth,  with  all  its  privileges  and  means  of 
grace,  to  prepare  his  people  for  the  Church  triumphant— the 
kingdom  of  heaven  above.  It  is  the  common  usage  of  our  Lord 
to  describe  his  Church  by  this  expression ;  as  when  he  likens 
*'the  kingdom  of  heaven''  to  a  net  cast  into  the  sea,  which 
enclosed  both  good  fishes  and  bad  (Matt.  xiii.  47 — 50) ;  to  a 
field,  in  which  both  the  good  seed  and  the  tares  were  to  grow 
together  until  the  harvest  (Matt.  xiii.  24 — 30) ;  to  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed  growing  into  a  large  tree,  in  which  the  fowls  of 
the  air  should  lodge  (Matt.  xiii.  31,  32) ;  to  leaven  hid  in  three 
measures  of  meal  till  the  whole  was  leavened  (Matt.  xiii.  33) ; 
and  in  many  other  familiar  cases.  The  phrase  is  sometimes  used 
in  other  senses,  sometimes  the  state  of  eternal  glory,  sometimes 
the  internal  experience  of  the  Christian,  sometimes  the  whole 
work  and  dispensation  of  Christ.  But  here  it  evidently  means 
the  Church,  of  which  he  had  just  before  spoken,  and  to  which 
the  subsequent  clauses  plainly  apply. 

The  "  giving  of  the  keys"  denotes  the  imparting  of  authority. 
"  I  have  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death,"  says  Christ  (Rev.  i.  18), 
that  is,  "  I  have  authority  over  Hades  and  death."  In  the  Old 
Testament,  "  the  key  of  the  house  of  David "  (Isa.  xxii.  22)  is 
used  to  denote  authority  or  government  over  the  house  of  David, 
or  the  authority  of  the  royal  family  over  Israel.  It  is  merely  a 
figurative  mode  of  expressing  a  right  or  power  to  govern.  As 
the  key  is  the  instrument  which  unlocks  or  locks  the  door,  it  is 
employed  as  the  symbol  of  power.  He  who  has  the  keys  of  a 
house  has  an  ownership  or  right  of  control  in  the  house.  So  in 
the  common  usage  of  men,  founded  upon  this  ancient  and  uni- 
versal symbol,  to  "give  the  keys"  is  to  yield  possession  or  to 
impart  authority.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  almost  all  critics 
and  divines  understand  the  power  of  the  keys — government  over 
the  Church  and  the  regulation  of  its  affairs,  as  is  more  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  subsequent  clauses  of  the  verse. 

To  this  sense,  so  generally  admitted,  many  expositors,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  add  another.  They  suppose  that,  in  "  the 
giving  of  the  keys  "  to  Peter,  our  Lord  intended  a  prediction  or 
promise  to  this  apostle,  that  he  should  be  the  first  to  open  the 
doors  of  the  Church  to  men,  as  the  reward  of  his  faith  in  his 
confession.  Christ  gave  to  him  the  privilege  of  first  opening 
the  doors  of  the  Church  to  men.     Whether  this  sense  be  also 
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implied  in  the  passage  or  not^  the  fact  is  true  that^  on  the 
preaching  of  St.  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  doors  of  the 
Church  were  first  opened  to  the  Jews  by  this  apostle,  and  that 
in  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  centurion,  Cornelius  and  his 
household,  by  St.  Peter's  preaching,  the  doors  of  the  Church 
were  first  opened  to  the  Gentiles  by  the  same  apostle.  This 
wider  sense  may  be  allowable,  since  the  text  implies  a  promise, 
and  all  promises  are  in  their  nature  prophetical ;  and  for  the 
reason  also  that  the  power  of  the  keys  includes,  with  other 
powers,  the  right  of  opening  the  doors  of  the  Church  by  preach- 
ing. Bishop  Horsley,  however,  supposes  this  latter  sense  here 
stated  to  be  the  exclusive  sense  of  the  power  of  the  keys  here 
given  to  St.  Peter,  different  from  the  ordinary  power  of  the  keys 
held  afterwards  by  him  and  his  fellow  apostles;  and  for  the 
reason  that  he  seems  to  suppose  that  this  must  have  been  a  gift 
which  the  other  apostles  could  not  share. 

We  admit  that  the  power,  whatever  it  was,  given  in  this 
whole  verse  to  St.  Peter,  was  for  the  time  exclusively  his. 
Afterwards  it  was  extended  to  all  the  apostles,  as  recorded  in  St. 
Matt,  xviii.  18 :  "  Verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Whatsoever  ye  shall 
bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven;  and  whatsoever  ye 
shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.'^  These  are  the 
very  same  words  which  were  spoken  to  St.  Peter  in  our  text, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  clause  containing  the  giving  of 
the  keys.  But  as  this  first  clause  means  simply  the  same  thing 
as  its  subsequent  exegetical  clauses,  and  as  these  exegetical 
clauses  are  identically  the  same  with  the  words  spoken  to  all  the 
apostles,  recorded  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew, 
therefore  the  passage  in  St.  Matthew  xviii.  18,  is  the  same  in 
meaning  with  this  of  our  text  in  the  sixteenth  chapter,  and  there- 
fore all  the  apostles  were,  at  the  later  time  spoken  of  in  the 
eighteenth  chapter,  invested  with  the  same  powers  which  were 
first  given  to  St.  Peter  alone,  as  recorded  in  our  text. 

We  suggest,  with  diflSdence,  what  seems  to  us  a  reasonable 
solution  of  the  history,  consistent  with  a  fair  exegesis  of  these 
passages.  Was  not  this  act  of  our  Saviour  in  the  text  (Matt. 
xvi.  19),  the  solemn  ordination  or  appointment  of  St.  Peter  to 
his  apostleship,  thus  making  him  first  and  solely  an  apostle, 
giving  him  this  honour  as  the  reward  of  his  zeal  and  faith  ?  Was 
not  that  later  act  of  our  Saviour  (Matt,  xviii.  18)  the  appoint- 
ment of  all,  as  the  use  of  the  same  words  implies  to  the  same 
and  an  equal  apostleship?  And  (whereas  these  gifts  of  office 
were  held  in  abeyance  until  after  Christ's  resurrection,  when  the 
time  at  length  came  that  the  Church  was  to  be  established,  and 
the  power  of  "  binding  and  loosing  "  exercised),  we  read  that  our 
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Saviour  did,  after  his  resurrection,  solemnly  reaffirm  the  previous 
appointments  and  renew  his  gift,  as  St.  John  records  it  (xx. 
21 — 28) :  ^^  Then  said  Jesus  to  them  again.  Peace  be  unto  you ; 
as  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you.  And  when  he 
had  said  this  he  breathed  on  them,  and  saith  unto  them,  Receive 
ye  the  Holy  Ghost.  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted 
unto  them ;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain  they  are  retained.'^ 
In  this  view,  Peter  was  first  ordained  an  apostle,  having  a  pre- 
cedence in  the  college  of  his  compeers  simply  in  respect  of  his 
seniority  in  office,  and  not  at  all  in  respect  to  the  nature  or 
rights  of  office.  Does  not  this  view  explain  easily  and  naturally 
that  expression  (which  has  so  puzzled  commentators)  in  St. 
Matt.  X.  2  :  ^^  Now  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  are  these : 
the  first  (i.  6.,  apostle)  Simon,  who  is  called  Peter,'^  etc.  (tt/owto? 
Slfieov)  ?  And  does  it  not  make  clear  many  facts  in  the  future 
•  history  of  the  apostles,  the  precedence  accorded  to  him  at  certain 
times,  and  the  co-equality  asserted  with  him  at  other  times? 
Does  it  not  give  to  the  passage  on  which  we  are  commenting 
its  own  distinctive  peculiarity,  and  at  the  same  time  shew  it  to 
be  in  perfect  harmony  with  those  later  passages  which  are 
parallel  to  it  ? 

One  clause  remains  to  be  considered. 

"  And  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound 
in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven .^^  This  clause  is,  as  we  have  remarked,  exege- 
tical  of  the  previous  clause,  "  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.^^  As  this  clause  is  identical  with  that 
which  was  applied  to  all  the  apostles  (Matt,  xviii.  18),  we  will 
consider  them  together,  remarking  that,  whatever  the  meaning 
of  the  clause,  it  applied  first,  as  in  the  passage  before  us,  to  the 
apostle  Peter,  and  afterwards  to  his  brethren  in  the  apostleship. 
Lightfoot,  who  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject,  and  was  very 
learned  in  Talmudical  and  Rabbinical  literature,  tells  us  thai 
these  terms,  "to  bind^'  and  "to  loose,"  were  common  among 
the  Jews  and  well  understood.  To  "  bind"  signified  to  prohibit, 
or  to  teach  what  thing  is  prohibited ;  to  "  loose  "  was  to  permit 
or  to  teach  what  thing  is  permitted.  It  was  a  power  to  change 
or  annul  institutions  already  existing  and  to  establish  and  create 
new  ones — a  general  power  of  government  and  administration. 
The  power  of  "  omitting  and  retaining  sins "  was  a  diflferent 
power,  the  right  and  authority  of  publishing  Christ's  law  and  its 
conditions,  to  declare  the  conditions  of  forgiveness  and  of  con- 
demnation, and  to  exercise  discipline  in  the  Church.  "  Binding 
and  loosing  "  have  reference  to  laws,  institutions,  rites ;  "  remit- 
ting and  retaining  sins"  have  reference  to  persons.   The  apostles 
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were  to  C5arry  out  the  work  which  Christ  had  begun.  His  com- 
laission  to  them  was :  "  As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so 
send  I  you.^'  They  were  to  complete  the  establishment  of  the 
Christian  Church.  They  were  to  abrogate  the  requisitions  of 
the  Mosaical  law^  as  the  apostles  did  at  the  council  of  Jerusalem 
(Acts  XV.)  9  and  as  St.  Paul  did  in  his  epistles^  and  as  St.  Peter 
did  at  his  visit  to  Cornelius.  They  were  to  establish  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Christian  dispensation^  to  make  "  customs  '^  (1  Cor. 
xi.  16),  to  punish  offenders  (1  Cor.  v.  1 — 5, 11),  to  use  authority 
(2  Cor.  X.  8).  All  things  that  were  not  in  harmony  with  the 
design,  of  Christianity  they  were  to  repeal  and  remove;  and 
whatsoever  they  should  believe  to  advance  the  interests  of 
Christ^s  kingdom  they  were  to  appoint  and  authorize.  They 
were  to  fix  the  institutions  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  to 
arrange  and  enforce  its  discipline,  just  as  Christ  would  have  done 
had  he  remained  upon  earth ;  and  whatsoever  they  should  thus 
do,  in  virtue  of  their  commission,  was  to  be  approved  and  autho- 
rized in  heaven,  and  to  have  an  authority  as  an  appointment  of 
God.  They  were  to  act  for  Christ,  and  therefore  were  clothed 
with  Christ^s  authority ;  and  the  Father,  who  sanctioned  him, 
would  also  sanction  them  as  his  representatives.  This  is  the 
simple  sense  of  a  passage  which  to  many  has  seemed  so  myste- 
rious and  perplexing. 

The  passage  upon  which  we  have  been  commenting  is  the 
great  proof  text,  urged  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  prove  the 
supremacy  of  the  popes  or  pontiffs,  whom  they  consider  as  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter. 

Now,  even  granting  for  the  occasion,  that  the  passage  means 
all  that  the  Romish  writers  claim  for  it,  in  reference  to  St.  Peter, 
this  would  prove  nothing  for  the  bishops  of  Rome,  as  there  is  no 
positive  certainty  that  they  are  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  in 
that  see.  That  St.  Peter  died  at  Rome  there  is  no  reasonable 
doubt,  as  is  also  true  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul.  But  that  he  ever 
had  the  peculiar  or  diocesan  charge  of  the  Church  at  Rome,  as 
St.  James  had  of  that  at  Jerusalem,  there  is  no  sufficient  evi- 
dence. The  learned  Dr.  Barrow  has  shewn  conclusively,  the 
exceeding  improbability,  if  not  impossibility,  of  it.  If  our  space 
had  permitted  we  should  gladly  have  quoted  his  argument.  We 
refer  the  reader  particularly  to  sections  5  and  6)  under  his  Sup- 
position III.,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Supremacy.  St.  Peter  seems 
rather  to  have  been,  as  St.  Paul  styles  him,  the  "  Apostle  of  the 
Circumcision,^^  of  the  Jews  "  scattered  abroad  ^'  throughout  the 
world — a  general,  not  a  diocesan,  apostle  of  the  Jews — as  St. 
Paul  was  a  general,  not  a  diocesan,  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
Whatsoever,  therefore,  the  passage  may  mean,  in  reference  to 
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St.  Peter,  it  proves  nothing  at  all  in  reference  to  the  bishops  of 
Rome. 

We  will  present  a  few  arguments  against  the  Romish  inter- 
pretation— rather  a  few  brief  points  suggestive  of  argument. 

In  the  iSrst  place,  St.  Matthew  alone  records  this  address  of 
our  Lord  to  St.  Peter.  The  three  other  evangelists  omit  it; 
while  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  actually  relate  the  previous  part  of 
this  conversation— our  Lord^s  questions — PetePs  confession — 
but  omit  the  address  which  St.  Matthew  records,  and  on  which 
Rome  bases  her  monstrous  claim.  Now,  if  this  passage  means 
all  that  Rome  asserts — a  sense  which  controls  essentially  not 
only  all  the  institutions  of  the  Church,  but  the  entire  truth  of 
God  (for  Rome  claims  to  be  the  infallible  interpreter,  not  to 
say,  developer,  of  truth),  it  is  incredible  that  St.  John  should 
have  omitted  the  entire  conversation,  and  that  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Luke  (one  of  these,  St.  Mark,  the  particular  companion  and 
intimate  friend  of  St.  Peter,  insomuch  that  his  gospel  was  fre- 
quently called  by  the  ancients  St.  Peter's  gospel),  when  they 
relate  a  part  of  the  conversation,  should  record  the  confession  of 
Peter  as  the  important  part  of  it,  and  should  omit  the  subsequent 
address  upon  which  such  essential  influences  for  the  Church  and 
for  the  truth  of  Ood  are  claimed  to  depend. 

Another  argument  against  the  Romish  view  of  this  passage, 
as  giving  to  St.  Peter  and  his  successors  a  permanent  supremacy, 
is  in  the  fact,  that  our  Lord  did  give  to  the  other  apostles,  on 
two  separate  occasions  (Matt,  xviii.  18 ;  John  xx.  21 — 23),  in  the 
very  same  words,  and  in  words  of  corresponding  import  (an  we 
have  already  quoted  them),  the  very  same  powers  here  given  to 
St.  Peter,  and  distinctly  put  all  the  apostles  on  a  perfect  equality 
of  office  and  of  prerogative. 

Again,  if  the  literal  sense  of  the  passage  be  insisted  on,  as 
the  Romanists  do  insist  on  it,  it  will  then  be  confined  to  St. 
Peter  personally,  and  cannot  be  extended  to  his  successors, 
without  violating  the  literal  sense.  For  the  words  are  addressed 
to  St.  Peter  directly,  "  Thou  art  Peter  ....  I  say  unto  thee 
....  I  will  give  unto  thee  ....  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind,^'  etc. 
If,  therefore,  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  literal  words  of  the 
passage,  we  certainly  must  cut  off  the  future  successors  of  St. 
Peter,  if  we  cut  off  his  fellow-apostles.  If  the  words  are  so  lite- 
rally exclusive,  that  they  cannot  include  his  fellow-apostles  who 
were  present,  and  to  whom  the  question  to  which  he  replied 
was  put,  they  certainly  cannot  include  the  bishops  of  future  ages, 
even  although  they  might  be,  as  is  not  proved  in  the  case  of  the 
Roman  bishops,  his  real  successors. 

Again,  the  subsequent  history  of  the  apostles  shews  that  no 
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permanently  exclusive  privileges  were  here  conferred  upon  St. 
Peter.  And  this  argument  is  one  which  cannot  be  overthrown  ; 
for  the  apostles  must  have  known  their  Master^s  meanings  and 
their  future  action  demonstrates  their  understanding  of  the  sense 
of  it.  And  when  we  come  to  trace  their  history,  we  do  not  find 
St.  Peter  exercising  any  prerogatives  over  the  rest.  At  the 
council  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.)  he  was  evidently  subordinate  to 
James  who  presided  in  that  council.  At  Antioch  he  was  pub- 
licly rebuked  by  St.  Paul  before  all  the  disciples,  because  of  his 
dissembling  with  the  Jews  against  the  Gentiles.  In  his  epistles 
he  assumes  no  pontifical  rights,  but  on  the  other  hand  speaks  of 
himself  to  the  elders  as  being  himself  "  also  an  elder.^'  There  is 
nothing  in  the  whole  history  of  the  New  Testament  which  shews 
him  to  have  had  any  prerogatives  more  or  greater  than  were  shared 
by  all  the  apostles.  Never  upon  so  slight  a  basis  has  any  pre- 
tension  been  erected,  as  this  figment  of  the  papal  supremacy. 

Another,  and  altogether  convincing  argument  against  the 
Romish  view  of  this  passage,  is,  that  the  primitive  Fathers,  who 
lived  nearest  the  times  of  the  apostles,  and  must  have  understood 
their  views,  in  no  case  sustain  the  Romish  interpretation.  On 
the  contrary,  they  give  quite  a  variety  of  interpretation,  but  in 
no  case  appropriate  this  promise  to  the  supremacy  of  Rome — a 
fact  not  yet  developed,  and  a  claim  not  yet  made,  in  their  day. 
A  few  examples  will  suffice.  Origen  (a.d.  230)  says  that  "  every 
disciple  of  Christ  is  the  rock,  in  virtue  of  his  agreement  with 
Peter  in  that  holy  confession.'*  Cyprian  (a.d.  248)  says  that 
Peter  "  spake  for  all,  and  answered  in  the  name  of  the  Church.'* 
Hilary  (a.d.  354)  asserts,  "  upon  this  rock  of  the  confession  is 
the  building  up  of  the  Church.''  Jerome  (a.d.  392)  declares, 
that  "  Peter  made  his  profession  in  the  person  of  all  the  apostles." 
Augustine  (a.d.  398)  affirms,  that  to  Peter  as  "  representing  the 
whole  Church,  our  Lord  replied ;"  and  again,  "  I  know  that  I 
have  often  expounded  that  ^  upon  this  Rock'  is  to  be  understood 
of  him  whom  Peter  confessed;"  and  again,  "upon  this  rock 
which  thou  hast  confessed ;"  and  again,  "  upon  this  rock,"  that 
is,  upon  myself,  said  Christ,  "  will  I  build  my  Church."  Chry- 
sostom  (a.d.  398)  calls  "  the  rock  the  faith  of  Peter's  profession," 
and  declares  that  "  Christ  said  that  he  would  build  the  Church 
on  Peter's  confession ;"  and  in  another  place  he  writes,  "  upon 
this  rock,  he  said  not  upon  Peter ;  for  he  did  not  build  his  Church 
upon  the  man,  but  upon  his  faith."  Theodoret  (a.d.  423)  says, 
that  "  our  Lord  did  fix  the  confession  of  Peter  as  a  prop  or  foun- 
dation of  the  Church."     These  quotations  might  be  multiplied.* 

'*  See  Barrow,  Supp.  I.,  section  20. 
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They  shew  that  the  Bomish  view  of  the  passage  was  nnknown  in 
the  early  ages^  and  is  the  invention  of  a  later  and  darker  period ; 
while  the  general  view  of  these  primitive  expositors  seems  to  be^ 
that  the  Bock  referred  to  in  the  text  as  that  upon  which  the 
Church  is  built^  is  the  confession  of  St.  Peter,  or  rather  he  whom 
St.  Peter  confessed  as  "  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.*' 

O  the  blessedness  of  the  great  truth  in  this  confession !  May 
we  stand  upon  this  Bock — the  Bock  in  this  confession  of  St. 
Peter — the  Foundation,  than  which  there  is  no  other — ^the  chief 
Comer-stone — Christ,  the  divine  Messiah.  This  stone  is  become 
the  *^  Head  of  the  comer.*'  Before  it  superstition  and  usurpa- 
tion and  sin,  will  be  rolled  away.  "  Whosoever  shall  fall  upon 
this  stone  shall  be  broken ;  but  on  whomsoever  it  shall  fall  it 
will  grind  him  to  powder."  This  Stone  shall  "  fill  the  earth," 
and  then,  blessed  will  all  those  be  who  shall  have  confessed  its 
power.  Who  will  not  be  a  Peter,  like  a  rock,  to  stand  firmly  to 
the  confession  of  Christ  ?  Who  will  not  be  willing  to  discard 
the  "  promptings  of  flesh  and  blood,"  and  to  listen  to  the  '^  re- 
vealings  of  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven,"  and  to  confess  the 
supremacy  of  Jesus,  in  the  fervent  spirit  of  the  bold  apostle,  and 
say,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God  !" 


FHTSIOLOOY  AND  THE  SABBATH. 

There  is' a  permanent  necessity  for  the  Sabbath  in  the  very 
nature  and  relations  of  man.  His  physical  and  moral  nature 
are  so  constituted  that  they  demand  for  their  well-being  the 
regular  recurrence  of  the  Sabbath^s  rest.  The  Sabbath  is  not 
a  positive  or  a  moral  institution  merely ;  it  rests  upon  a  natural 
law,  and  therefore  must  have  been  instituted  at  the  beginning, 
and  must  continue  to  the  end  of  time. 

Science  and  experience  prove  that  a  Sabbath  is  demanded 
by  the  physical  necessities  of  man — that  his  physical  well-being 
requires  that  he  rest  one  day  in  seven  from  his  ordinary  labours. 
We  might  adduce  many  important  testimonies  in  proof  of  this 
statement.  The  whole  subject  is  discussed  with  admirable  skill 
and  clearness  by  Professor  Miller,  in  his  valuable  little  work 
entitled.  Physiology  in  Harmony  with  the  Bible  respecting  the 
Sabbath.  In  illustrating  the  physical  necessities  in  [man  and 
animals  for  Sabbatical  rest,  he  says : — 

^*  One  of  the  most  striking  examples  [of  this  necessity] — and  let  it 
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it  here  suffice — occurred  in  the  first  peopling  of  California.  The  new 
comers  were  the  offscourings  of  the  earth,  with  but  one  object — gold. 
To  obtain  that,  they  were  ready  to  adopt  all  means ;  they  neither  feared 
Gk)d  nor  regarded  man.  At  first  they  worked,  worked  incessantly ;  Sab- 
bath and  Saturday  knew  no  change.  Still  it  was  dig,  dig.  But  yery 
soon  they  were  obliged  to  pause  and  ponder;  they  had  begun  to  dig 
something  else  than  gold — they  were  digging  graves ;  and  no  long  time 
elapsed  ere  they  were  brought  to  the  conviction  that  it  was  essential,  on 
the  score  of  mere  life  and  strength,  that  one  day  out  of  the  seven  should 
be  devoted  to  rest.  And,  having  come  to  that  conclusion,  they  made  a 
virtue  of  necessity.  They  searched  out  the  Sabbath,  of  which  they  had 
lost  all  reckoning,  and  kept  it  under  a  physiological  compulsion.  Godless, 
they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  serve  mammon  only ;  but  the  God  whom 
they  ignored  asserted  the  universality  of  his  law,  and  compelled  them  to 
cease  at  least  from  overt  acts  of  their  idolatry  on  that  day  of  the  seven 
which  he  had  made  peculiarly  his  own.  Even  they  found  that  the  well- 
being  of  their  corporeal  frame  required  on  the  Sabbath  rest  from  all 
labour,  and  especially  from  the  labour  of  the  other  six  days.  He  is  a 
fool,  physiologically,  who  works  all  night.  He  is  a  greater  fool  still, 
physiologically,  who  works  on  the  Sabbath-day." — p.  18. 

The  testimony  given  by  Dr.  Farre,  of  London^  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons^  in  the  year  1832^  has  been 
frequently,  since  that  time,  brought  under  public  notice,  but  it 
is  too  valuable  to  be  here  omitted : — 

"  I  have  practised,"  says  he,  "  as  a  physician  between  thirty  and  forty 
years,  and,  during  the  early  part  of  my  life,  as  the  physician  of  a  public 
medical  institution,  I  had  charge  of  the  poor  in  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lous districts  of  London.  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  the  effect  of 
the  observance  and  non-observance  of  the  seventh  day  of  rest  during  this 
time.  I  have  been  in  the  habit,  during  a  great  many  years,  of  consider- 
ing the  uses  of  the  Sabbath,  and  of  observing  its  abuses.  The  abuses  are 
chiefly  manifested  in  labour  and  dissipation.  Its  use,  medically  speaking, 
is  that  of  a  day  of  rest.  As  a  day  of  rest,  I  view  it  as  a  day  of  com- 
pensation for  the  inadequate  restorative  power  of  the  body  under  con- 
tinued labour  and  excitement.  A  physician  always  has  respect  to  the 
preservation  of  the  restorative  power,  because  if  once  this  be  lost,  his 
healing  office  is  at  an  end.  A  physician  is  anxious  to  preserve  the  balance 
of  circulation,  as  necessary  to  the  restorative  power  of  the  body.  The 
ordinary  exertions  of  man  run  down  the  circulation  every  day  of  his  life ; 
and  the  first  general  law  of  nature,  by  which  God  prevents  man  from 
destroying  himself,  is  the  alternating  of  day  and  night,  that  repose  may 
succeed  action.  But  although  the  night  apparently  equalizes  the  circula- 
tion, yet  it  does  not  sufficiently  restore  its  balance  for  the  attainment  of  a 
lonff  life.  Hence  one  day  in  seven,  by  the  bounty  of  Providence,  is 
thrown  in  as  a  day  of  compensation,  to  perfect  by  its  repose  the  animal 
system.  You  may  easily  determine  this  question  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by 
trying  it  on  beasts  of  burden.  Take  that  fine  animal  the  horse,  and  work 
hun  to  the  fall  extent  of  his  powers  every  day  in  the  week,  or  give  him  rest 
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one  day  in  seven,  and  you  will  soon  perceiVe,  by  the  superior  vigour  with 
which  he  perfoms  his  functions  on  the  other  six  days,  that  this  rest  is 
necessary  to  his  well-being.     Man,  possessing  a  superior  nature,  is  borne 
along  by  the  very  vigour  of  his  mind,  so  that  the  injury  of  continued 
diurnal  exertion  and  excitement  on  his  animal  system  is  not  so  imme- 
diately apparent  as  it  is  in  the  brute ;  but,  in  the  long  run,  he  breaks 
down  more  suddenly ;  it  abridges  the  length  of  his  life  and  that  vigour  of 
his  old  age  which  (as  to  mere  animal  power)  ought  to  be  the  object  of  his 
preservation.     I  consider,  therefore,  that  in  the  bountiful  provision  of 
Providence  for  the  preservation  of  human  life,  the  Sabbatical  appointment 
is  not,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  theologically  viewed,  simply  a  precept 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  political  institution,  but  that  it  is  to  be 
numbered  amongst  the  natural  duties,  if  the  preservation  of  life  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  duty,  and  the  premature  destruction  of  it  a  suicidal  act. 
This  is  said  simply  as  a  physician,  and  without  reference  at  all  to  the 
theological  question ;  but  if  you  consider  further  the  proper  effects  of 
real  Christianity — namely,  peace  of  mind,  confiding  trust  in  God,  and 
good-will  to  man — you  will  perceive  in  this  source  of  renewed  vigour  to 
the  mind,  and  through  the  mind  to  the  body,  an  additional  spring  of  life 
imparted,  from  this  higher  use  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  holy  rest.     Were  I  to 
pursue  this  part  of  the  question,  I  should  be  touching  on  the  duties  com- 
mitted to  the  clergy ;  but  this  I  will  say,— that  researches  in  physiology , 
by  the  analogy  of  the  working  of  Providence  in  nature,  will  shew  that 
the  divine  commandment  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  arbitrary  enact- 
ment, but  as  an  appointment  necessaiy  to  man.     This  is  the  position  in 
which  I  would  place  it  as  contradistinguished  from  precept  and  legisla- 
tion.    I  would  point  out  the  Sabbatical  rest  as  necessary  to  man,  and 
that  the  great  enemies  of  the  Sabbath,  and  consequently  the  enemies  of 
man,  are  all  laborious  exercises  of  the  ,body  or  mind,  and  dissipation, 
which  force  the  circulation  on  that  day  on  which  it  should  repose ;  while 
relaxation  fi'om  the  ordinary  cares  of  life,  the  enjoyment  of  this  repose  in 
the  bosom  of  one's  family,  with  the  religions  studies  and  duties  which  the 
day  enjoins — not  one  of  which,  if  rightly  exercised,  tends  to  abridge  life — 
constitute  the  beneficial  and  appropriate  service  of  the  day. 

"  I  have  found  it  essential  to  my  own  well-being  as  a  physician,  to 
abridge  my  labour  on  the  Sabbath  to  what  is  actually  necessary.  I  have 
frequently  observed  the  premature  death  of  medical  men  from  continued 
exertion.  In  warm  climates,  and  in  active  service,  this  is  painfully  ap- 
parent. I  have  advised  the  clergyman  also,  in  lieu  of  his  Sabbath,  to 
rest  one  day  in  the  week ;  it  forms  a  continual  prescription  of  mine. 
I  have  seen  many  destroyed  by  their  duties  on  that  day ;  and,  to  preserve 
others,  I  have  frequently  suspended  them  for  a  season  from  the  discharge 
of  those  duties.  I  would  say,  further,  that,  quitting  the  grosser  evils  of 
mere  animal  living  from  over-stimulation  and  undue  exercise  of  body,  the 
working  of  the  mind  in  one  continued  strain  of  thought  is  destructive  of 
life  in  the  most  distinguished  class  of  society,  and  that  senators"  them- 

a  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Solicitor-General  of  England  during  the  administration 
of  Fox,  committed  suicide,  2nd  November,  1818.  Wilberforce,  referring  to  this 
melaDcholy  event,  said,  in  writing  to  a  friend,  "  I  am  strongly  impressed  by  the  re- 
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selves  stand  in  need  of  reform  in  that  particular.  I  have  observed  many 
of  them  destroyed  by  neglecting  this  economy  of  life.  Therefore,  to  all 
men,  of  whatever  class,  who  must  necessarily  be  occupied  six  days  in  the 
week,  I  would  recommend  to  abstain  on  the  seventh ;  and  in  the  course 
of  Hfe,  by  giving  to  their  bodies  the  repose,  and  to  their  minds  the  change 
of  ideas  suited  to  the  day,  they  would  assuredly  gain  by  it.  In  fact,  by 
the  increased  vigour  imparted,  more  mental  work  would  be  accomplished 
in  their  lives.  A  human  being  is  so  constituted  that  he  needs  a  day  of 
rest,  both  from  mental  and  bodily  labour." 

This  may  be  regarded  as  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all 
physicians  and  men  of  science  who  have  made  the  constitution 
of  the  human  frame  their  study.  "  I  have  no  hesitation/'  says 
Dr.  Sewally  Professor  of  Pathology  and  the  Practice  of  Medicine 
in  the  Columbian  College,  Washington — "  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  declaring  it  as  my  opinion  that,  if  the  Sabbath  were  univer- 
sally observed  as  a  day  of  devotion  and  of  rest  from  secular 
occupations,  far  more  work  of  body  and  mind  would  be  accom- 
plished, and  be  better  done;  more  health  would  be  enjoyed, 
with  more  of  wealth  and  independence,  and  we  should  have  far 
less  of  crime,  and  poverty,  and  suffering.^'  Dr.  Harrison,  Pro- 
fessor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  says, 
''  All  experience  is  expressive  of  this  universal  proposition,  that 
a  longer  lifCy  and  a  greater  degree  of  healthy  are  the  sure  results 
of  a  careful  regard  to  the  commandment y  ^  Remember  the  Sabbath- 
day  y  to  keep  it  holy  J  " 

"  At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  New  Haven  Medical  Association,  com- 
posed of  twenty-five  physicians,  among  whom  were  the  professors  of  the 
Medical  College,  the  following  questions  were  considered : — 

"1.  Is  tlie  position  taken  by  Dr.  Farre,  in  his  testimony  before  the 
committee  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  in  your  view  correct  ? 

"  2.  Will  men  who  labour  but  six  days  in  the  week  be  more  healthy 
and  live  longer,  other  things  being  equal,  than  those  who  labour  seven  ? 
8.  Will  they  do  more  work,  and  do  it  in  a  better  manner?* 


St 


collection  of  your  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  the  lawyers  to  give;,  up  Sunday  consul- 
tation, in  which  poor  Romilly  would  not  concur;"  and  again,  ''If  he  had  suffered 
his  mind  to  enjoy  such  occasional  remission,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  strings  of 
life  would  never  have  snapped  from  overtension.    Alas !  alas !     Poor  fellow !" 

Four  years  afterwards,  Lord  Castlereagh  came  to  the  same  untimely  end.  When 
Wilberforce  heard  of  his  death,  he  exclaimed,  **  Poor  fellow  I  he  was  certainly  de- 
ranged— the  effect,  probably,  of  continued  wear  of  mind.  The  strong  impression 
on  my  mind  is,  that  it  is  the  effect  of  the  non-observance  of  the  Sabbath ;  both  as  to 
abstracting  from  politics,  and  from  the  constant  recurring  of  the  same  reflections, 
and  as  correcting  the  false  views  of  worldly  things,  and  bringing  them  down  to  their 
true  diminutiveness.'' 

b  Mr.  Swan,  in  his  Memorial  to  the  Chairman  of  the  South-Eastem  and  Conti- 
nental Steam  Packet  Company  on  the  subject  of  Sunday  sailing,  says,  from  his  own 
observation  and  experience,  *'  By  not  systematically  depriving  men  of  the  rest  which 
the  human  constitution  as  peremptorily  requires  as  the  law  of  God  demands,  you 
would  be  so  muc]^  better  ^served,  that  it  would  be  equivalent  to  getting  another  boat 
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"  The  vote  on  the  above  was  uaanimously  in  the  affirmative."*^ 

We  close  these  testimonies,  which  might  be  almost  indefi- 
nitely multiplied,  by  a  quotation  from  a  valuable  work  on  this 
department  of  the  subject  already  referred  to.  Professor  Miller, 
than  whom  no  one  has  a  better  right  to  be  heard  in  this  matter, 
thus  gives  his  warning  against  prevalent  errors  regarding  Sab- 
bath rest : — 

"  Let  not  the  student,  or  the  man  of  business,  or  the  hard-working 
labouring  man,  be  tempted  to  make  a  sloth's  holiday  of  the  Lord's  holy 
day.  Throughout  the  week,  let  the  matter  of  sleep  be  duly  arranged. 
Sabbath-sleep  during  ordinary  waking  hours — aye,  even  from  '  very  early 
in  the  morning ' — will  be  found  neither  necessary  nor  expedient  on  mere 
physical  grounds. 

*^  Far  less  necessary  or  expedient  are  long  walks  and  romps  in  road  or 
field.  Such  muscular  exertions  come  under  the  category  of  the  week-day 
labours :  and  walking  in  one's  sleep  at  night  is  not  more  ill-timed  and 
inexpedient  than  is  systematic  and  sustained  idle  walking  on  the  Sabbath. 
The  muscles  need  repose.  Country  excursions — falsely  called  recrea- 
tions— on  that  day  will  but  exhaust  them  more ;  especially  if  the  mus- 
cular effort  be  under  an  unnatural  stimulus,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case 
from  strong  drink. 

**  In  mercy,  as  well  as  in  wisdom,  was  it  ordained  in  the  ancient  dis- 
pensation that  the  Sabbath-day's  journey  shoidd  be  limited  to  scarce  a 
geographical  mile.  And  in  mercy,  as  well  as  in  wisdom,  it  has  been  en- 
joined throughout  all  time,  '  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour ;  but  in  U  thou  shalt 
not  do  any  work,*  The  student,  the  clerk,  the  sedentarily  employed  of 
every  class,  may  be  tempted  to  stretch  his  cramped  limbs  on  that  day, 
and  to  breathe  his  stifled  lungs,  '  over  the  bracken,  and  in  the  breeze ;" 
but  the  distant  toll  of  the  Sabbath-bell  will  bid  his  conscience  speak ;  the 
stolen  pleasure  will  scarce  prove  sweet,  even  for  the  time ;  and  the  sum- 
ming up  of  these  misspent  days  will  be  in  sadness  and  in  sorrow."^ 

Unnecessary  Sabbath  labour  of  every  kind  is  proved  to  be 
the  transgression  of  a  physical  law,  Man  was  so  formed  as  to 
need  the  Sabbath^s  rest :  it  is  as  necessary  to  his  well-being 
as  sleep  is,  hence  the  Sabbath  must  have  existed  from  the  be- 

upon  the  station.  By  exacting  seven  days'  work,  you  get  less  than  six  days'  labour. 
This  is  a  truth  that  has  been  widely  verified,  and  the  general  correctness  of  the 
principle  has  met  with  almost  universal  acceptation ;  the  recent  appreciation  of  it  has 
led,  I  am  informed,  to  the  abolishing  of  Sunday  working  in  the  public  works  of 
France. ...  It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  those  crafts  which  are  pursued  through 
seven  days  in  the.  week  are  followed  by  an  almost  proverbially  indolent  set  of  men, 
and  after  a  somewhat  spiritless,  sluggish,  and  perfunctory  manner.  ...  I  do  not 
speak  at  random  when  I  talk  of  the  blundering  results  of  Sunday  working,  or  the 
equally  blundering  fashion,  and  tortoise-like  speed  at  which  the  Sunday  workers  and 
Sunday  pleasure- takers  continue  to  sidle  through  their  work  on  a  Monday-morning.'' 

e  "  Permanent  Documents  of  the  American  aud  Foreign  Sabbath  Union,"  No.  I., 
p.  31. 

^  Phynology  in  Harmony  with  the  Bible  respecting  the  Sabbath^  p.  2K 
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ginning.  The  all-wise  Creator  having  made  man  such  that  he 
needs  the  Sabbath^  has  graciously  made  the  Sabbath  for  man ; 
he  who  disregards  the  Sabbath,  therefore,  not  only  disobeys  the 
commandment  of  Grod,  but  violates  the  law  of  his  own  being. 

But  the  moral  nature  of  man  yet  more  strongly  demonstrates 
his  need  of  the  Sabbath. 

Man  is  by  nature  a  religious  being,  the  natural  promptings 
of  his  mind  necessarily  lead  him  to  reverence  and  worship  some 
superior  being ;  some  superior  being  he  must  worship,  and  if  he 
adores  not  the  living  and  the  true  God,  he  must  worship  idol 
gods.  He  must  have  religious  worship  and  religious  instruction 
true  or  false — and  for  this  stated  times  are  necessary. 

Man  is  also  a  social  being.  This  principle,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  in  our  nature,  leads  men  to  assemble  together  for 
united  or  social  worship :  actual  experience  shews  that  men  will 
thus  assemble.  Social  worship  demands  stated  and  regular 
times — there  is  a  necessity  for  appointed  times  of  public  reli- 
gious worship,  and  the  Sabbath  meets  this  necessity.  From  the 
known  fact  that  man  is  a  religious  and  at  the  same  time  a  social 
being,  we  conclude  that  there  must  be  social  religion,  social  re* 
ligious  worship  and  instruction,  and  hence  that  man^s  moral 
nature  demands  the  Sabbath.^ 

But  what  is  the  testimony  of  fact?  Does  the  Sabbath  con- 
flict with  man^s  moral  nature,  or  does  it  accord  with  the  spirit- 
ual tendencies  of  his  being  ?  Do  the  social  opportunities  and 
privileges  of  the  Sabbath  injure  or  do  they  benefit  morally  those 
who  attend  upon  them  ?  If  the  moral  and  spiritual  condition 
of  those  who  disregard  or  who  pervert  the  Sabbath  is  superior 
to  the  condition  of  those  who  *^  remember  the  Sabbath  to  keep 
it  holy,'*  then  would  it  be  evident  that  the  Sabbath  was  not 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  man's  moral  nature ;  but  if  the  con- 

e  So  obviously  necessary  and  important  is  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  that 
had  it  not  been  found  in  Scripture  there  would  have  been  a  material  want,  a  desidera* 
turn — a  something  which  needed  to  be  supplied  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
book.  The  case  would  have  stood  thus :  Every  portion  of  Scripture  reminds  us  of 
the  vanity  of  this  worldVand  the  infinite  importance  of  being  prepared  for  the  next, 
but  while  constantly  and  necessarily  occupied  with  the  business  of  this  life,  is  it  not 
of  the  most  obvious  importance  that  some  time  should  be  set  apart  for  the  serious 
contemplation  of  that  which  is  to  come  ?  Should  it  be  said,  Let  every  man  judge  of 
this  for  himself,  it  is  plain  there  would  be  no  regular  meeting  for  public  worship, 
which  is  such  a  blessing  to  many,  and  so  necessary  to  keep  alive  the  influence  of 
divine  truth  in  men's  mind.  If  observed  at  all,  one  class  would  observe  one  day, 
another,  another ;  and  the  utmost  confusion  would  prevail.  Here  we  see  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  a  divine  and  authoritative  appointment  on  the  subject,  when  one 
special  day  is  by  the  great  Lawgiver  set  apart  for  all.  This  very  necessity  of  such  an 
appointment,  to  follow  out  the  design  of  the  Bible,  is  no  mean  subsidiary  argument 
that  the  institution  is  found  there.'' — TTie  Christian  Sabbath.  By  Ministers  of  different 
Denominations,  p.  226. 
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trary  is  the  case,  then  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  nature  and 
necessities  of  man^s  moral  being  demand  the  Sabbath.  Univer- 
sal experience  proves  an  invariable,  a  necessary  connexion  be- 
tween keeping  the  Sabbath  holy  to  the  Lord  and  the  growing  in 
every  excellence  that  can  adorn  the  character  of  a  good  man  : 
while  on  the  other  hand  there  is  also  an  established  connexion 
between  disregard  of  the  Sabbath,  and  demoralization  and  vice. 
The  benign  and  blessed  effects  of  the  Sabbath  are  felt  wherever 
it  is  observed ;  it  elevates  and  purifies  social  morality,  and  exerts 
a  holy  and  a  happy  influence  on  all  who  value  it.  Even  the  ex- 
ternal observance  of  it  is  to  a  great  extent  connected  with  out- 
ward morality.  The  religious  and  moral  character  of  an  indivi- 
dual or  of  a  community  may  always  be  measured  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  "  remember  the  Sabbath  to  keep  it  holy/^ 

Facts  illustrating  and  establishing  this  connexion  between 
Sabbath  observance  and  virtue,  and  Sabbath  profanation  and 
vice,  might  be  largely  adduced.  The  moral  condition  of  the 
boatmen  and  labourers  employed  on  the  canals  and  navigable 
rivers  of  England,  and  who  were  altogether  deprived  of  Sabbath 
rest,  attracted  the  attention  some  years  ago  of  Christian  philan- 
thropists :  the  moral  degradation  of  these  men  was  found  to  be 
most  mournful.  They  are  thus  described  by  one  who  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  their  character  and  habits  : — "  The 
boatmen,  who  almost  without  exception  work  on  the  Sabbath, 
are  of  such  abandoned  conduct  that  they  generally  shorten  their 
lives  by  it ;  there  are  scarcely  any  men  now  living  who  were  in 
the  employment  twelve  years  since.  Their  language  is  very 
profane — they  are  generally  given  to  intemperance — and  ruin 
their  constitution  by  these  and  other  vices.  They  are  in  the 
practice  of  robbing  the  wine  and  spirits  in  the  boats.  Though 
there  are  a  few  solitary  instancies  of  sober  men,  yet  one  does  not 
know  a  boat^s  crew  consisting  of  three  or  four  who  are  so."/ 

Sir  Matthew  Hale  said — "That  of  the  persons  who  were 
convicted  of  capital  crimes  while  he  was  on  the  bench  he  found 
only  a  few  who  would  not  confess  that  they  began  their  career 
of  wickedness  by  a  neglect  of  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath  and  by 
vicious  conduct  on  that  day.^* 

The  Rev-  David  Ruel,  who  had  been  for  twenty-eight  years 
chaplain  of  prisons  in  London,  and  who  had  had  at  least  one 
hundred  thousand  prisoners  under  his  care,  made  the  following 
statement  in  1832  before  the  Sabbath  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons : — "  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  case  of  capital 
ofience  where  the  party  has  not  been  a  Sabbath  breaker ;  and 
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in  many  cases  they  have  assured  me  that  Sabbath  breaking  was 
the  first  step  in  the  course  of  crime.  Indeed  I  may  say  in  re- 
ference to  prisoners  of  all  classes,  that  in  nineteen  cases  out  of 
twenty  they  are  persons  who  not  only  neglected  the  Sabbath,  but 
all  the  other  ordinances  of  religion/^ 

The  very  able  memorandum  of  Mr.  Swan  to  the  chairman 
of  the  "  South-Eastern  and  Continental  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany *^  on  the  subject  of  Sunday  sailing,  supplies  some  import- 
ant statements  which  are  worthy  of  being  here  recorded. 
*^  Mainly  to  the  eflfect  of  Sunday  sailing,^*  says  he,  ^^  do  I  attri- 
bute the  circumstance  that  I  have  had  occasion  to  part  in  one 
way  or  other  in  the  last  few  months  with  not  fewer  than  eighteen 
stokers  and  coal  trimmers,  some  of  them  first-rate  hands,  being 
equal  in  point  of  number  to  the  entire  complement.  It  is  that 
that  gives  force  to  every  other  temptation,  because  it  removes 
the  most  eflScient  corrective  if  not  the  absolute  antidote.  Once 
placed  beyond  the  conservative  and  ameliorating  influence  of 
the  Sabbath,  nothing  else  but  deterioration,  more  or  less  gradual, 
can  be  expected,  and  for  the  most  part  nothing  else  takes  place.'* 
"  Confining  our  attention  to  ordinary  common-place  sequence, 
there  is  a  connexion  none  can  deny  between  a  crew  of  reckless 
tippling  stokers,  and  the  possibility  of  a  disaster ;  and  I  certainly 
affirm  that  there  does  subsist  a  connexion  not  greatly  more  re- 
mote between  habitual  disregard  of  the  Sabbath,  and  such  a 
tone  of  principle  and  line  of  conduct  as  too  naturally  leads  to 
the  above." 

In  America  the  same  connexion  between  immorality  and  Sab- 
bath breaking  has  been  observed.  The  following  statements  by 
the  "  American  and  Foreign  Sabbath  Union  "  are  instructive : — 

•*  Of  twelve  hundred  and  thirty-two  convicts  who  had  been  committed 
to  the  Auburn  state  prison,  previous  to  the  year  1838,  four  hundred  and 
forty  seven  had  been  watermen,  either  boatmen  or  sailors,  men  who  to  a 
great  extent  had  been  kept  at  work  on  the  Sabbath,  and  thus  deprived  of 
the  rest  and  privileges  of  that  day.  Of  those  twelve  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  convicts  only  twenty-six  had  conscientiously  kept  the  Sabbath. 

"  Of  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  who  had  been  committed  to  that 
prison  previously  to  1839,  five  hundred  and  sixty -three  had  been  of  the 
same  dass  of  men ;  and  of  the  whole,  only  twenty-seven  had  kept  the 
Sabbath. 

"  Of  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-three  who  had  been  committed  to  that 
prison  previously  to  1840,  six  hundred  and  sixty  had  been  watermen,  and 
twenty-nine  only  had  kept  the  Sabbath.  Of  two  hundred  and  three  who 
were  committed  in  one  year,  ninety-seven  had  been  watermen,  and  only 
two  out  of  the  whole  had  conscientiously  kept  the  Sabbath. 

"  Thus  it  appears  from  official  documents,  that  while  the  watermen 
were  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  population,  they  furnished  a 
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very  large  proportion  of  the  convicts ;  much  larger  it  is  believed  than 
they  would  have  done  had  they  enjoyed  the  rest  and  privileges  of  the 
Sabbath.  It  appears  also  that  nearly  all  the  convicts  were  Sabbath- 
breakers, — men  who  disregarded  the  duties  and  neglected  the  privileges 
of  that  blessed  day. 

"The  watermen  had  been  kept  at  work  in  many  cases  under  the 
dehmve  plea,  that  should  they  be  permitted  to  rest  on  the  Sabbath  they 
would  become  more  wicked ;  an  idea  which  facts,  under  the  means  of 
grace,  shew  to  be  false. 

'*  On  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  on  which  are  more  than  seven 
hundred  boats,  the  experiment  has  been  tried.  The  directors  were  told 
at  first  that  should  they  not  open  the  locks  on  the  Sabbath,  the  men 
would  congregate  in  large  numbers,  and  would  become  more  wicked  than 
if  they  should  continue  to  pursue  their  ordinary  business :  but  the  result 
is  directly  the  reverse.  Since  the  locks  have  not  been  opened,  and  official 
business  has  not  been  transacted  on  the  Lord's  day,  the  men  have  become 
more  moral  as  well  as  more'  healthy,  and  the  interests  of  all  have  been 
manifestly  promoted  by  the  change." 

But  volumes  might  be  filled  with  similar  testimonies.  The 
unvarying  testimony  of  all  observation  and  experience  is  that 
the  Sabbath  rightly  observed  meets  the  necessities  of  man's 
physical  and  moral  nature — it  promotes  his  temporal  and  spiri- 
tual well-being.  In  other  words,  it  is  proved  that  there  is  in  the 
very  nature  and  necessities  of  man  a  permanent  demand  for  the 
Sabbath.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  then  that  the  all-wise  and  bene- 
ficent Creator,  who  formed  man  endowed  with  such  a  nature, 
did  not  provide  for  the  necessities  of  that  nature  from  the  very 
beginning  by  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath? — by  no  means. 
The  law  of  adaptation  prevails  universally  among  the  works  of 
God.  It  prevails  most  obviously  in  the  animal  creation.  All 
living  beings  are  furnished  with  organs  exactly  fitted  to  the 
functions  they  are  intended  to  perform,  and  to  the  different  ele- 
ments and  spheres  in  which  they  are  designed  to  move,  the 
bodily  senses  all  meet  their  corresponding  objects  of  gratification, 
and  all  the  appetites  and  instincts  of  the  animal  nature  are  fully 
satisfied — they  meet  with  their  counterpart  and  congenial  objects 
in  the  surrounding  creation.  The  want  of  a  Sabbath  to  meet 
the  deep  necessities  of  man's  physical  and  moral  nature  would 
be  a  violent  breach  of  this  law.  The  Sabbath  must  have  ori- 
ginated with  the  human  race,  whom  it  was  designed  to  bless. 
It  is  anterior  to  and  independent  of  all  dispensations  of  religion. 
It  was  made  for  man  as  man,  and  must  remain  universally  and 
unchangeably  binding. 

M.  G.  E. 
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CLEMENS  BOMAimS  ANB  THE  PHCENIX. 

'^The  epistle  of  Clemens  is  undoubtedly  a  genuine  work," 
as  Dr.  Burton  remarks^  but  it  is  very  singular  that,  while  it  is 
quoted  or  alluded  to  by  so  many  early  writers,  and  was  held 
in  such  high  repute,  only  one  manuscript  copy  of  the  Greek 
original  is  known  to  exist.  Nor  is  the  present  writer  aware  of 
any  extant  ancient  translation.  In  the  course  of  extensive  re- 
searches among  the  Syrian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  he 
has  met  with  three  instances  in  which  the  so-called  second 
epistle  is  quoted  in  works  belonging  to  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries ;  once  he  found  an  extract  from  the  spurious  epistles 
on  Virginity,  and  once  a  passage  from  the  genuine  epistle  of 
Clement.  This  latter  is  in  a  work  belonging  apparently  to  the 
seventh  century,  and  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  at  that  time  a 
Syrian  translation  was  in  existence,  although  it  is  possible  that 
the  writer  translated  for  himself. 

The  modem  history  of  these  two  epistles  is  soon  told.  They 
were  discovered  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  celebrated 
Codex  Alexandrinus,  from  which  they  were  copied  and  published 
in  1633  by  Patrick  Junius ;  since  which  time  they  have  been 
many  times  reprinted.  No  other  codex,  as  we  said,  is  known 
to  contain  them.  The  genuineness  of  the  second  epistle  has 
been  called  in  question  on  good  ground  since  the  time  of  Euse- 
bius,  but  in  modern  times  the  first  has  been  almost  universally 
received.  Translations  of  both  have  been  made  into  most  Eu- 
ropean languages.  As  to  the  epistles  on  Virginity,  a  full  account 
of  which  may  be  found  in  this  Journal  for  October  1856,  their 
spuriousness  is  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  True  they  have 
been  published  both  in  the  Syriac  and  in  modern  translations  as 
genuine,  but  no  real  critic  has  ventured  to  defend  them.  The 
Italian  version  named  by  a  correspondent  in  the  last  number  of 
the  J.S.L.,  and  noticed  by  Drechsler  (Patrum  Apostolicorum 
Opera,  1857,  p.  xxi.)  with  the  title,  "  Lettere  di  S.  Clemente 
Papa  I.  tradotte  dal  Graco  e  dal  Siriaco  da  Gio.  Battista  Galli- 
ciolu  In  Venezia,  1798/^  contains  the  two  epistles  to  the 
Corinthians  from  the  Greek,  and  the  two  epistles  on  Virginity 
from  the  Syriac.  Thus  we  have  pro  more  the  canonical  mixed 
up  with  the  apocryphal. 

Our  present  business  is  with  the  received  or  first  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  more  particularly  with  the  sections  num- 
bered XXV.  and  xxvi.,  in  which  Clement  narrates  and  "improves^' 
the  fable  of  the  Phoenix.  This  passage  is  as  follows : — "  Let  us  re- 
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gard  the  wonderful  sign  which  comes  to  pass  in  the  eastern  parts, 
that  is,  in  those  about  Arabia ;  for  there  is  found  a  bird  which  is 
called  the  Phoenix.  T%is  which  is  bat  one  [fiovoyevh)  lives  five 
hundred  years,  and  when  it  is  about  to  come  to  dissolution  by 
death,  it  makes  for  itself  a  receptacle  {(ttjkov  a  shrine)  of  frank- 
incense, myrrh,  and  other  aromatics,  into  which  it  enters  when 
the  time  is  fulfilled,  and  dies.  But  of  its  putrifying  flesh  a 
certain  worm  is  generated,  which  being  nourished  by  the  mois- 
ture of  the  deceased  animal,  becomes  fledged.  Afterwards 
becoming  strong  it  bears  away  that  receptacle  where  the  bones 
of  its  progenitor  are,  and  carrying  these,  accomplishes  the  jour- 
ney from  the  Arabian  territory  to  Egypt  and  the  city  called 
Heliopolis,  and  by  day,  in  the  sight  of  all,  flies  and  places  them 
upon  the  altar  of  the  sun,  and  thus  returns  to  whence  it  came ; 
the  priests  therefore  consult  the  records  of  the  times,  and  find 
it  to  have  come  when  the  -five-hundredth  year  is  accomplished. 
Do  we  therefore  think  it  to  be  a  great  and  marvellous  thing  if 
the  Maker  of  all  shall  cause  a  resurrection  of  those  who  have 
holily  served  him  in  the  persuasion  of  a  good  faith,  when  even 
by  a  bird  he  shews  to  us  the  greatness  of  his  promise  ?  For  he 
(it)  saith  somewhere  ^  and  thou  shalt  raise  me  up,  and  I  will 
confess  to  thee^;  and,  'I  lay  down  and  slumbered:  I 'awoke 
because  thou  art  with  me.^  And  again  Job  saith,  '  And  thou 
shalt  raise  up  this  my  flesh,  which  hath  endured  all  these 
things.^  '^ 

Such  is,  in  effect,  the  famous  passage  in  which  Clement 
declared  his  faith  in  the  story  of  the  Phoenix,  and  employed  that 
story  as  an  argument  for  one  of  the  most  important  doctrines 
of  the  faith.  It  is  not  surprising  that  various  devices  have  been 
suggested  for  getting  rid  of  the  difficulties  which  it  suggests.  By 
some  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  epistle  is  here  corrupt,  and 
that  this  fable  at  least  is  an  interpolation.  One  thing  is  beyond 
question,  it  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  MS.,  from  which  we 
derive  the  text  of  the  epistle.  If  an  interpolation,  it  is  one  of 
most  ancient  date,  since  it  is  quoted  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and 
in  all  probability  by  Tertullian.  Some  have  felt  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  reject  this  part  of  the  epistle  and  yet  retain  the  rest, 
and  have  preferred  to  condemn  the  Whole  as  spurious.  Others 
again,'plead  for  the  genuineness  of  the  whole,  and  we  wonder  how 
any  other  course  can  be  pursued.  The  evidence  for  the  epistle 
as  a  whole  is  so  strong,  that  we  must  allow  this  part  of  it  to 
stand,  however  strongly  we  may  object  to  it,  as  derogatory  from 
the  judgment  and  wisdom  of  its  writer.  As  for  inspiration,  we 
know  of  no  reason  for  supposing  this  an  inspired  document,  and 
we  fancy  no  one  who  respected  himself  would  be  bold  enough 
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now  seriously  to  propound  such  an  opinion.  The  tale  about  the 
Phoenix  is  no  doubt  a  blot^  and  lays  Clement  open^  not  only  to 
the  charge  of  being  credulous^  but  credulous  at  the  expense  of 
consistency  and  Christian  truth.  According  to  the  judgment  of 
sQme  writers  Cle^lent  here  speaks  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
encourage  idolaters^  who  mi^t  appeal  to  the  marvel  of  the 
phcenix  in  confirmation  of  their  superstitions. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  palliating  circum- 
stances^ to  two  of  which  especially  our  atteution  must  be  direct- 
ed :  First, — The  story  of  the  phoenix  was  most  ancient,  and 
almost  universally  believed :  Secondly, — An  appearance  of  the 
phoenix  was  reported  to  have  very  recently  taken  place  (in  a.d. 
34). — I.  The  story  of  the  phoenix  was  most  ancient  and  almost 
universally  believed — how  then  can  we  wonder  that  Clement 
believed  it  ?  We  have  always  understood  that  in  reference  to 
natural  science  it  is  expected  that  Christian  writers  will  occupy 
the  level  of  the  age  to  which  they  belong.  In  efiFect  we  find 
that  such  was  the  case  with  Clement  so  far  as  the  mere  belief  of 
this  fable  is  concerned.  The  oldest  author,  so  far  as  we  know, 
who  refers  to  the  phoenix,  is  Hesiod,  and  the  next  is  Herodotus, 
who  gives  an  account  of  it  which  agrees  pretty  closely  with  that 
of  ClemQpt."  Some  have  supposed  that  Sophocles  refers  to  it.* 
It  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  by  Seneca,*  as  well  as 
by  Tacitus,  Ovid,  Martial,  Ausonius,  Statins,  Synesius,  Dio  Cas- 
sius,  Achilles  Tatius,  and  a  host  of  others  which  it  would  be 
tedious  tp  enumerate.''  If  we  turn  to  Christian  writers  we  find 
the  ^ame  thing.  TertuUian  repeats  it  for  the  very  purpose  for 
which  Clement  gives  it.^  It  is  also  to  be  found  in  an  ancient 
Gnostic  writer  quoted  in  the  Spicilegium  Solesmense,  in  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions,  in  Origen  against  Celsus,  in  Epipha- 
nius,  Lactantius  (?),  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  Ambrose  tells  of  it 
again  and  again.  We  meet  with  it  in  Philostorgius,  Nonnus, 
^neas  Gazseus,  Zeno,  Maximus  the  Martyr,  and  Victor.  It 
may  be  found  in  Athenseus,  Donatus,  Marcellus,  Claudian, 
Gr^ory  of  Nazianzupa,  Fidentius,  Ruffinus,  Claudian,  Commo- 
dian,  Suidas,  Bede  and  others.  According  to  Aringhi  and  Bol- 
detti  the  phoenix  is  illustrated  in  the  catacombs  of  Home.  Amid 
this  wilderness  of  names,  will  be  found  not  a  few  of  ijhe  most 
famous  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  Some  among  them  may 
doubt  like  Origen,  or  deny  like  Photius,  but  most  of  them  re- 


«  He8iod,^ra^.,  50,  4.     Herod.,  2,  73.  *  Trachin.,  94,  etc. 

*  Hist,  Nat.,  X.  2  ;  xiii.,  4,  etc.     Senec.  ep.  42. 

<*  For  example,  Lucian,  HorapoUo,  Oppian,  Mela,  Artemidorus,  Olympiodorus. 
Jarchus,  etc. 

«  De  res,  car.  13. 
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ceive  it  as  true.  Still  we  would  not  urge  that  all  who  merely 
mention  it  believed  it ;  they  may  have  sometimes  done  as  Tasso 
and  as  Milton,  alluded  to  it  because  it  served  their  purpose. 

Recent  writers  of  course  regard  the  story  of  the  phoenix  as 
an  idle  tale,  as  Gataker,  Voetius,  J.  H.  Ursinus,  Spanheim, 
Bochart,  and  Suicer,  who  have  all  written  upon  the  subject. 

Even  the  Jews  shared  in  the  common  belief,  and  have  written 
a  number  of  foolish  things  about  the  phoenix,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  Buxtorfs  Chaldee  Lexicon,  s.v.,  V^n,  where  we  read 
that  after  Eve  had  eaten  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  she  gave  of  it 
also  to  the  beasts  and  birds,  who  all  obeyed  her  except  one  bird, 
called  phoenix  by  the  barbarians.  This  bird  is  said  to  live  a 
thousand  years,  and  then  fire  goes  out  of  its  nest  and  consumes 
it,  but  a  sort  of  egg  is  left  which  becomes  its  successor.  This 
bird  came  to  Noah  and  sat  upon  a  plank  of  the  ark,  and  he  said 
to  it,  "  Why  do  you  not  seek  for  food  ?''  it  replied,  '^  I  saw  you 
busy  and  would  not  disturb  you,^^  whereupon  Noah  said,  "  Would 
that  you  might  live  for  ever !  '^  The  Jews,  and  indeed  some 
Christian  writers  also,  suppose  that  the  Phoenix  was  referred  to 
in  the  passage  "  I  shall  multiply  my  days  as  the  phoenix  ^  ( palm 
tree),  for  so  they  translated  Job  xxix.,  18. 

The  fable  of  the  phoenix  appears  to  have  travelled  into  the 
far  east,  if  we  may  credit  the  assertion  of  a  mediaeval  traveller, 
whose  narrative  has  been  recently  published. 

It  would  seem  therefore  that  Clement  only  did  that  which 
many  others  did  before  and  after  him ;  and  we  all  know  how 
difficult  it  is  for  an  unscientific  man  in  an  unscientific  age  to 
detach  himself  wholly  from  such  idle  beliefs.  We  might  illus- 
trate this  by  reference  to  the  general  faith  in  charms,  witches, 
omens  and  astrology,  which  prevailed  so  recently,  and  we  cannot 
expect  that  a  writer  like  Clement  would  be  infallible.  Else- 
where he  refers  to  the  Danaides  and  Dirce,  so  that  this  is  not 
the  only  evidence  of  his  credulity.  To  shew  how  hard  it  is  to 
sever  oneself  from  such  notions,  we  might  refer  to  the  Chroni- 
con  CarioniSy  which  is  understood  to  be  the  work  of  a  writer  so 
modern  and  so  accomplished  as  Melancthon,  where  we  find  this 
passage  : — "  Dion  writes  that  the  bird  which  is  called  phoenix 
appeared  before  the  last  year  of  Tiberius :  which  if  it  be  true, 
since  the  phoenix  is  an  emblem  of  those  who  rise  from  death,  it 
was  signified  that  at  that  time  Christ  had  risen  from  death,  and 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  was  promulgated,  which  affirms 
that  the  dead  shall  live  again./  No  one,  we  presume,  would 
quote  this  as  an  argument  against  the  learning  or  genius  of 

/  Chron.  Carton.,  lib.  iii.  p.  203.    Ed.  1610. 
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Melancthon ;  men  must  be  judged  by  the  standard  of  the  age 
in  which  they  lived.  The  occurrence  of  relics  of  popular  falla- 
cies and  fancies  in  ancient  writers,  furnishes  us  with  proofs  of 
their  genuineness,  and  teaches  us,  while  we  honour  their  many 
excellencies,  to  remember  that  they  were  but  men.  The  calm 
and  critical  Origen  might  doubt,  but  the  abrupt  and  impetuous 
Tertullian,  equally  with  the  gentle  and  confiding  Clement,  be- 
lieved. It  is  then  surely  some  palliation  in  the  case  of  Clement 
that  he  failed  where  so  many  came  short,  or  rather  that  he  only 
believed  what  was  universaUy  accepted  for  centuries  before  and 
after  him. 

II.  It  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  Clement  the  more  rea- 
dily received  the  story  of  the  phoenix  because  it  was  said  to  have 
recently  appeared ;  it  is  indeed  possible  that  the  currency  which 
the  report  of  such  an  appearance  must  have  had,  suggested  the 
allusion  to  it.  If  so  we  find  the  true  origin  of  the  idea  in  a 
reputed  historical  circumstance  :  the  historians  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  this  story  are  Tacitus  and  Dio 
Cassius.^  The  following -is  a  free  rendering  of  the  account 
given  by  Tacitus  : — 

"  In  the  consulship  of  Paulus  Fabius  and  L.  Vitellius  (a.d.  34)  after 
a  long  series  of  ages  the  bird  phoenix  came  into  Egypt,  and  furnished  to 
the  most  learned  men  both  natives  and  Greeks,  materials  for  many  dis- 
cussions about  that  miracle.  It  may  be  well  to  repeat  some  things  about 
which  they  agree,  and  others  of  doubtful  import,  but  which  it  is  not  ab- 
surd to  know.  That  the  creature  is  sacred  to  the  sun,  and  different  in 
appearance  and  plumage  from  other  birds,  they  admit  who  have  described 
it.  Various  accounts  are  given  of  its  number  of  years,  but  the  most 
common  makes  them  five  hundred.  Some  say  they  are  1,461,  and  that 
former  birds  came  first  in  the  reign  of  Sesostris,  then  in  that  of  Amasis, 
and  then  under  Ptolemy  the  Third  of  the  Macedonian  race — into  the  city 
which  is  called  Heliopolis,  accompanied  by  a  great  crowd  of  other  birds 
wondering  at  the  unwonted  sight.  But  its  antiquity  is  veiy  obscure. 
Between  Ptolemy  and  Tiberius  there  were  less  than  250  years.  Hence 
some  believed  this  to  have  been  a  false  phoenix  and  not  from  the  lands  of 
the  Arabians,  nor  to  have  interfered  at  all  with  those  proved  by  ancient 
records.  When  the  number  of  its  years  is  complete,  and  death  ap- 
proaches, it  makes  its  nest  upon  the  ground,  and  iipparts  to  it  the  vivify- 
ing power  of  which  its  offspring  shall  arise,  the  first  care  of  which  is  to 
bury  its  parent;  this  is  not  done  without  consideration,  but  having 
carried  a  certain  weight  of  myrrh,  and  undertaken  a  long  journey,  as 
soon  as  it  is  equal  to  the  burden  and  the  passage,  it  lifts  up  the  body  of 
its  ancestor,  bears  it  to  the  altar  of  the  sun,  and  burns  it.  These  things 
are  uncertain  and  augmented  with  the  fabulous ;  but  that  that  bird  is 
sometimes  seen  in  Egypt  there  can  be  no  doubt." 


^  Tacit.,  Jnnal,  vi.,  28.     Dion.  Cass.,  Hist,  a.u.c.  790. 
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Dion  Cassins,  who  also  mentions  the  circumstance  merely 
says  :  "  Now  if  matters  which  happen  in  Egypt,  at  all  concern 
the  Romans,  that  year  the  phoenix  appeared.  All  these  things 
seemed  to  foretoken  the  death  of  Tiberius.'^  The  reference  of 
Pliny  to  this  report,  should  perhaps  have  been  placed  first.  This 
is  as  follows  : — "  Cornelius  Valerianus  narrates,  that  in  the  con- 
sulship of  Quintus  Plautins  and  Sextus  Papinius,  the  phoenix 
took  its  flight  into  Egypt.  It  was  also  brought  to  the  city  (of 
Rome)  by  a  decree  of  Claudius  the  prince,  in  the  year  of  the  city 
800,  and  exhibited  in  the  coftritiuto,  which  is  attested  by  the 
registers ;  but  no  one  doubted  that  it  was  a  fictitious  one. 

Such  are  the  evidences  that  a  report  of  the  recent  appearance 
of  the  t)hoenix  wa^  then  circulated.  Pliny  wrote  almost  at  the 
same  time  as  Clement.  He,  like  Tacitus,  does  not  seem  to  doubt 
the  existence  of  the  bird,  of  which  he  has  just  given  a  minute 
account ;  nor  does  he  even  seem  t6  doubt  its  appearance  on  the 
occasion  referred  to,  his  only  doubt  is  as  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  one  which  was  brought  to  Rome,  and  exhibited  ten  years 
later  by  order  of  Claudius.  We  may  be  quite  sure,  notwith- 
standing what  Pliny  says,  that  many  did  believe  the  specimen 
shewn  at  Rome  to  be  a  real  one,  and  it  is  certain  that  its  re- 
puted descent  into  Egypt  was  believed  in  by  most.  While  these 
things  were  fresh  in  men's  memories  and  mouths,  and  probably 
at  the  very  time,  Clemetit  was  a  youth  at  Rome>  where  he  may 
well  have  gone  with  the  credulous  multitude  to  the  comitium,  to 
see  this  unique  bird  from  the  land  of  marvels.  No  wonder  if  he 
retained  his  early  impressions,  and  without  being  aware  of  their 
inconsistency,  turned  them  to  account  in  his  Christian  teaching, 
when  he  became  a  disciple  of  Christ.  It  is  much  more  easy  for 
us  to  repudiate  things  which  we  never  saw,  and  which  no  one 
whom  we  know  has  seen,  than  things  of  which  we  have  been  eye- 
witnesses, or  of  which  we  have  heard  from  eye-witnesses.  It 
would  be  easy  to  illustrate  this  at  great  length,  but  we  will  only 
name  two  cases,  and  both  modern.  During  the  revolt  of  the 
Camisards,  in  the  Cevennes,  at  the  beginning  of  last  century, 
many  miraculous  events  were  said  to  occur.  On  one  occasion  a 
Camisard  prophet,  named  Clary,  is  said  to  have  entered  a  great 
fire  kindled  for  the  purpose,  in  the  sight  of  a  vast  concourse  of 
persons,  and  remained  there  till  the  flames  were  extinct  without 
any  personal  injury.  This  is  recorded  in  '^  Le  Theatre  Sacrides 
Cevennes^^  by  a  man  who  declares  that  he  was  one  of  the  twelve 
hundred  spectators  of  the  scene.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Camisard  general,  Jean  Cavalier,  years  later,  when  a  resident  in 
this  country,  used  to  relate  the  same  story,  and  affirm  his  own 
presence  and  participation. 
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The  other  circamstance^  or  rather  series  of  circumstances^  to 
which  reference  has  been  made^  are  the  miracles  said  to  have  been 
wrought  a  century  and  a  quarter  since,  by  the  Abbe  de  Paris  and 
others.  These  miracles  were  of  various  kinds,  and  were  in  some 
cases  so  apparent  that  multitudes  believed  in  them.  That  they 
were  subsequently  shewn  to  be  no  real  miracles  at  all,  proves  no- 
thing. Till  this  was  done,  it  was  found  very  difficult  not  to  believe 
them.  The  famous  Pascal  firmly  believed  that  a  miracle  had  been 
wrought  upon  a  member  of  bis  family  by  a  "  Holy  thorn,^^  and 
wrote  in  defence  of  the  miracle.  Nay,  he  referred  to  it  as  con- 
clusive evidence  against  the  Protestants,  and  a  sufficient  condem- 
nation of  their  separation. 

These  examples  might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent;  but  the 
preceding  must  suffice.  They  at  least  shew  that  during  the  pre- 
valence of  certain  opinions,  it  is  hard  even  for  wise  men  to  throw 
them  aside ;  and  that  when  these  opinions  are  sustained  by  ap- 
parent facts,  seen,  or  reported  by  credible  witnesses,  it  is  still 
more  difficult. 

The  two  points  which  have  been  more  prominently  adduced, 
may  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended,  and  lead 
us  to  pause,  ere  we  indulge  in  that  absurd  reproach  which  so 
many  who,  in  like  circumstances,  would  have  done  as  he  did,  have 
heaped  upon  the  name  of  Clement.  It  is  admitted  that  a  man 
may  be  a  devout  and  even  an  intelligent  Christian,  who  is  not 
versed  in  science,  nor  well- skilled  in  history,  whose  interpreta- 
tions of  scripture  may  sometimes  be  forc^  and  fanciful,  and 
whose  reasons  for  his  faith  may  be  sometimes  founded  in  fiction. 
We  continually  meet  with  examples  of  this,  and  a  righteous 
judgment  need  not  be  severe.  Yet  some  have  taken  occasion 
from  the  phoenix  of  Clement,  not  only  to  depreciate  him  alto- 
gether, but  the  whole  range  of  patristic  literature.  Nothing  can 
be  more  unjust.  God  gives  us  the  chafiF  with  the  wheat  in  nature, 
and  human  writers  on  divine  things  often  give  us  much  chaff  and 
little  wheat.  We  must  separate  them.  We  must  give  the  un- 
inspired authors  of  the  Church  that  place  which  belongs  to  them, 
and  not  another.  We  are  not  required  to  believe  that  Clement 
was  inspired,  and  that  (as  Clement  VI.  said  of  Thomas  Aquinas) 
"  what  he  wrote,  he  wrote  altogether  without  error.^^  If  we  be- 
lieved in  papal  infallibility,  we  might  be  required  to  believe  the 
in&llibility  of  Clement.  But  we  are  not.  His  epistle  stands  on 
its  own  merits,  and  notwithstanding  some  faults  we  receive  it  as 
a  precious  relic  of  an  apostolic  man  and  age.  It  is  possible,  that 
but  for  the  fable  of  the  phoenix  and  one  or  two  other  absurdities, 
we  might  now  have  been  ignorantly  and  erroneously  venerating 
his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  as  a  part  of  Holy  Scripture. 
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That  Clement  lived  in  an  apostolic  age^  and  was  a  disciple  of 
the  apostles  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  question^  any  more 
than  the  introduction  of  the  phoenix^  disproves  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  which  it  was  intended  to  sustain.  The  matters  of 
fact  in  reference  to  church  discipline^  and  the  statements  of 
Christian  doctrine  presented  to  us  here,  will  always  be  of  great 
value  and  importance,  as  it  is  most  manifest  and  needless  to  prove. 

The  intention  of  this  paper  is  not  to  be  an  apology  for  Cle- 
ment, but  to  exhibit  him  in  his  proper  character  as  a  Christian 
writer  in  a  comparatively  unscientific  age.  It  has  appeared  that 
the  belief  in  the  phcenix  was  almost  universal,  and  that  when 
Clement  wrote,  its  recent  occurrence  was  very  generally  reported. 
All  this  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  use  of  such  an  illustration 
— an  illustration  which  we  can  well  afford  to  smile  at,  but  which 
was  very  acceptable  in  those  days,  as  is  proved  by  the  eagerness 
with  which  other  writers,  as  Tertullian,  availed  themselves  of  it. 
Those  who  were  cautious  omitted  that  part  of  the  story  which 
refers  to  the  altar  of  the  sun ;  but  it  required  that  a  man  should 
be  both  wary  and  philosophical  who  rejected,  or  even  doubted  it 
altogether. 

The  only  point  about  which  any  feasible  difficulty  can  be 
raised,  is  the  reference  to  the  altar  of  the  sun  just  alluded  to. 
This  is  a  blemish,  a  great  blemish,  and  one  which  lays  the  writer 
open  to  the  charge  of  rashness  and  credulity,  at  the  expense  of 
Christian  consistency.  It  would  perhaps  be  in  vain  to  attempt 
the  justification  of  this  reference.  And  yet  we  are  not  disposed, 
to  think  it  an  inexpiable  fault.  There  are  many  passages  in  the 
fathers  which  imply  a  certain  real  and  objective  existence  of  the 
deities  worshipped  by  the  heathen.  Hence  they  quote  the  sibyl- 
line oracles  as  true  prophecies,  and  teach  that  evil  spirits  in- 
habited the  idols  which  were  worshipped.  They  believed  that 
many  of  the  gods  actually  lived  at  one  time  upon  the  earth,  and 
much  more  of  the  same  order.  To  account  for  this  would  be 
easy  if  it  were  our  present  province.  But  such  is  the  fact,  and 
Clement  probably,  had  no  intention  of  favouring  idolatry,  s^beit 
he  has  spoken  most  unguardedly. 

Thankful  we  may  be  that  those  days  are  past,  we  hope,  for 
ever.  Henceforth  no  one  is  likely  to  appeal  to  the  phoenix  in 
proof  of  the  resurrection,  nor  to  Psalm  xcii.  12,  and  Job  xxix. 
18,  in  proof  of  the  phoenix.  The  light  of  modern  science  has 
shed  its  rays  upon  theology  and  biblical  criticism,  and  men  have 
a  more  rational  method  of  demonstrating  the  doctrines  of  divine 
revelation.  There  yet  remains  much  to  be  done,  because  men 
are  so  wedded  to  old  superstitions,  but  we  may  hope  for  the  day 
when  human  error  and  credulity  shall  be  consumed,  and  the 
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phoenix  of  God's  truth  shall  rise  out  of  its  ashes^  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  the  world. 


In  the  preceding  remarks  most  of  the  points  upon  which  a 
correspondent,  "  D.  II.  Mea^^  asks  for  information,  are  touched. 
Those  which  remsdn  may  be  thus  disposed  of :  — 

1 .  The  source  of  the  Sy riac  version  of  the  epistles  on  virginity. 
This  is  stated  in  an  article  on  those  epistles  in  J.  S.  L.,  for  October 
1856,  p.  87. 

2.  Whether  the  passage  containing  the  fable  of  the  phoenix 
can  be  shewn  to  be  interpolated.  This  has  been  attempted,  but 
requires  the  excision  of  some  of  the  most  important  portions  of 
the  epistle,  and  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  successful. 

3.  The  quotation  of  sec.  xxv.  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  This 
quotation  seems  to  imply  CyriFs  belief  in  the  story  of  the  phoenix. 
He  gives  it  on  the  credit  of  Clement,  without  positively  affirm- 
ing or  denying  it.  While,  however,  he  is  a  witness  to  the 
existence  of  the  passage  in  his  time,  as  a  part  of  the  text  of 
Clement,  he  is  more,  for  he  adopts  and  applies  the  story  in  sup- 
port of  his  argument. 

As  however  Cyril  has  been  put  among  the  doubters  by  some 
writers,  the  entire  passage  is  given  from  the  Library  of  the 
Fathers,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

"  8.  But  the  Greeks  ask  for  a  yet  more  evident  resurrection,  and  say 
that  even  if  these  creatures  are  raised,  yet  that  they  have  not  utterly 
mouldered  away ;  and  they  require  to  see  distinctly  some  creature  rising 
again  after  complete  decay.  God  knew  men's  unbelief,  and  provided  for 
tMs  purpose  a  bird  called  a  phoenix.  This  bird,  as  Clement  writes,  and  as 
many  more  relate,  the  only  one  of  its  race,  going  to  the  land  of  the 
Egyptians  at  revolutions  of  five  hundred  years,  shews  forth  the  resurrec- 
tion ;  and  this  not  in  desert  places,  lest  the  mystery  which  comes  to  pass 
should  remain  imknown,  but  in  a  notable  city,  that  men  might  even  handle 
what  they  disbelieve.  For  it  makes  itself  a  nest  of  frankincense  and  myrrh 
and  other  spices,  and  entering  into  this  when  its  years  are  fulfilled,  it 
evidently  dies  and  moulders  away.  Then  from  the  mouldering  flesh  of 
the  dead  a  worm  springs,  and  this  worm,  when  grown  large,  is  transformed 
into  a  bird ;  and  do  not  disbelieve  this,  for  thou  seest  the  offspring  of  bees 
also  fashioned  thus  out  of  worms,  and  from  eggs  which  are  most  moist, 
thou  hast  seen  the  wings  and  bones  and  sinews  of  birds  issue.  After- 
wards this  phoenix,  as  was  the  former  one,  soars  up  into  the  air  such  as 
it  had  died,  shewing  forth  to  men  a  most  evident  resurrection  from  the 
dead.  The  phoenix,  indeed,  is  a  wondrous  bird,  yet  it  is  irrational  nor 
sings  psalms  to  God ;  it  flies  abroad  through  the  sky,  but  it  knows  not  the 
only-begotten  Son  of  God.  Is  then  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  given 
unto  this  irrational  creature  which  knows  not  its  Maker,  and  to  us  who 
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ascribe  glory  to  God  and  keep  his  commandments,  shall  there  no  resurrec- 
tion be  granted? 

"  9.  But  since  the  sign  of  the  phcenix  is  remote  and  uncommon,  and 
men  disbelieve  our  resurrection  still,  take  again  the  proof  of  this  from  what 
is  seen  every  day,"  etc.* 

All  things  considered^  the  writer  of  this  paper  is  prepared  to 
admit  the  substantial  genuineness  of  this  epistle  as  we  have  it. 
It  is  very  unlikely  that  an  interpolation  of  so  much  importance 
should  be  introduced  without  exciting  suspicion.  In  any  case, 
the  work  of  the  literary  critic  must  be  pursued  without  regard 
to  such  consequences  as  would  follow  from  Cle  mentis  believing 
in  the  phoenix. 

B.  H.  C. 


THE  BIBLE  AND  JUDAISM.^ 


There  is  much  in  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Geiger,  and  in  the  posi- 
tion he  occupies,  which  gives  the  work  before  us  a  peculiar  in- 
terest. Familiar  with  the  literature  which  his  co-religionists 
regard  as  especially  their  own,  he  has  not  ignored  those  writings 
to  which  Christianity  gave  rise,  and  is  familiar  with  at  least  one 
side  of  the  discussion  which  has  been  founded  on  them.  The 
position  he  has  taken  up  is  in  fact  substantially  that  of  the  so- 
called  modern  criticism,  and  though  there  is  naturally  an  ob- 
servable element  of  Judaistic  thought  and  feeling  in  his  view  of 
things,  he  is  obviously  as  much  unfettered  in  his  view  of  Jewish 
subjects,  as  the  modern  criticism  professes  to  be  in  those  to  which 
its  methods  are  applied. 

The  central  object  of  this  work  is  that  of  establishing  a 
theory  respecting  the  development  of  Judaism,  which  is,  we 
believe,  in  the  main,  due  to  the  learned  Rabbi ;  and  by  the  ap- 
plication of  this  theory  he  proposes  to  do  at  least  more  than  has 
ever  yet  been  done  towards  solving  diflBculties  connected,  not 
only  with  the  versions  of  the  Bible,  but  with  the  original  text 
itself.  The  grounds  on  which  he  seeks  to  found  his  theory  are, 
we  fear^  too  subjective  to  carry  general  conviction ;  and  some  of 
the  most  important  of  his  results  will,  we  think,  to  most  readers 
remain  very  questionable. 


A  Library  of  the  Fathers^  vol.  ii.  pp.  243,  244.  "  The  Catechetical  Lectures  of 
S.  Cyril,  Archbishop  of  Jerusalem."     Lect.  XVIII.  8,  9. 

«  The  Original  of  the  Bible^  and  the  Versions  of  it  in  their  Relation  to  the  Inner 
Development  of  Judaism.  By  Dr.  Abraham  Geiger,  Rabbin  of  the  Syuagogue  Congre- 
gation of  Breslau.  (  Urschrift  und  Uebersetzungen  der  Bibel.)  Breslau,  Hainauer, 
1857. 
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We  wiU  however^  as  far  as  our  limits  allow^  enable  our  readers 
to  form  their  own  judgments  as  to  the  nature  of  the  work.  They 
will,  we  think,  be  interested  in  the  following  abridgement  of  the 
historic  sketch  which  the  author  gires  in  his  introduction. 

The  Bible,  wherever  it  has  been  known,  has  always  been  re- 
garded with  a  kind  and  degree  of  interest  which  has  belonged 
to  no  other  writings.  In  early  times  it  ceased  to  be  confined  to 
the  vernacular  language ;  with  the  rise  of  the  second  temple  it 
was  rendered  into  the  Aramaic  prevalent  in  Palestine,  and  in 
the  fourth  and  third  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  it  was, 
by  degrees,  translated  into  Greek. 

The  Aramaic  or  Chaldee  version  no  longer  exists  in  its  ori- 
ginal form.  The  Targum  to  the  Pentateuch  ascribed  to  On- 
kelos,  and  that  to  the  prophets  ascribed  to  Jonathan,  do  not 
belong  to  these  men.  The  latter  attained  its  final  form  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era  in  Babylon ; 
the  Jerusalem  Targum  to  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Hagiographa 
had  not  done  so  till  the  eighth  century. 

But  we  have  the  LXX.  in  its  original  form,  except  that  it 
has  experienced  the  fate  of  all  ancient  writings.  Till  the  rise 
of  Christianity  the  Bible  was  confined  to  the  Jews,  by  all  parties 
of  whom  it  was  cherished  as  a  sacred  treasure ;  at  that  epoch 
its  sphere  was  mightily  extended.  At  first  in  Christian  circles 
it  was  known  only  through  the  LXX.,  and  the  original  Christian 
writers,  though  Jews,  used  for  the  most  part  this  version.  In  a 
short  time,  a  daughter  version,  the  Italic,  made  its  appearance; 
the  Jews  on  the  other  hand  became  more  exclusive  in  their  use 
of  the  original. 

About  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  three  new  Greek 
versions  appeared;  those  of  Aquila,  Theodotion,  and  Symma- 
chus,  as  well  as  a  Syriac  version.  The  first  and  last  of  these 
were  wholly  or  chiefly  rendered  from  the  original  text;  the 
authors  were  either  Jews,  or  Christians  whose  labours  were  under 
Jewish  guidance.  Before  long,  learned  men  arose  among  the 
Christians,  who  gave  great  attention  to  the  original  and  its 
versions.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  Origen  com- 
pared the  Hebrew  text  with  the  above-named  four  versions,  and 
partly  with  two  others  containing  only  portions  of  the  whole ; 
his  object  being  to  purify  the  text  of  the  LXX. ;  while  in  the 
fourth  century  Jerome,  by  the  aid  of  Jewish  teachers  of  whom 
he  had  learned  the  Hebrew  language,  first  sought  to  bring  the 
Italic  nearer  to  the  LXX.,  and  then,  confining  his  attention  to 
the  Hebrew  text,  made  an  independent  Latin  version  of  most 
of  the  books  of  Scripture.  The  work  of  Origen,  except  a  valua- 
ble number  of  fragments,  has  been  lost ;  while  the  labours  of 
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Jerome  have  been  preserved^  and  from  them  and  others  related 
to  them,  the  Vulgate  was  formed. 

From  this  time,  till  the  revival  of  learning,  Christendom 
remained  satisfied  with  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgate,  neglecting 
the  original,  while  the  Jews  applied  themselves  to  the  latter 
with  increasing  zeal.  As  early  as  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  their  attention  to  the  text  descended  to  minute  parti- 
culars; points  in  the  MSS.,  which  were  marks  of  doubtful 
reading,  were  scrupulously  noted,  the  system  of  the  Keri  and 
the  Khetib  began  to  be  established,  and,  in  short,  the  founda- 
tion was  laid  of  the  Massoretic  system.  The  labours  of  the 
Halachists  and  Hagadists,  as  they  were  carried  on  for  several 
centuries,  afford  us  the  Talmudic  and  Midraschic  collections. 
The  Turgemanim,  translators,  completed  in  Babylon  the  Chal- 
daic  version  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets,  in  the  fourth 
century,  while  the  Jerusalem  versions  were  not  finished  till  a 
later  period.  The  labours  of  the  Massorets  were  still  longer 
continued ;  their  principles,  as  to  transcription,  are  given  in  two 
treatises,  the  Sepher  Thorah,  a  small  treatise  probably  of  the 
sixth  century,  and  another,  the  Soferim,  larger  and  somewhat 
later.  But  it  was  not  before  the  seventh  century  that  the  vowel 
and  accent  points  were  attached  to  the  text,  though  the  system 
must  have  been  ripe  long  before.  With  the  ninth  century  those 
labours  closed  which  had  for  their  object  the  determination  of 
the  traditionally  received  text,  and  the  exact  exhibition  of  it  to 
the  eye.  But  hand-in-hand  with  this  went  the  traditional  in- 
terpretation of  the  Bible,  and  at  the  end  of  this  period  the 
Jerusalem  Targum  was  completed;  in  connexion  with  which 
stands  the  Arabic  of  Gaon  Saadias,  which  belongs  to  the  tenth 
century.  From  this  time  the  subject  of  Hebrew  literature  was, 
in  various  new  countries,  more  scientifically  treated  ;  the  general 
structure  of  the  language  and  its  interpretation  being  consi- 
dered on  principles  more  independent  on  tradition. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  a  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew,  and  of  the  Bible  in  the  original,  passed  over  from  the 
Jews  to  the  Christians ;  among  them  the  study  of  the  Semitic 
languages  and  literature  in  general,  led  to  more  extended  views, 
and  to  the  application  of  a  criticism  by  which  the  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  has  been  raised  to  the  position  it  now  occupies.  It 
thus  appears  that  an  amount  of  interest  has  been  continuously 
directed  to  the  Bible,  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  litera- 
ture. True  piety  has  done  more  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  in  its  purity,  than  in  any  case  the  most  earnest 
scientific  zeal  has  been  able  to  do. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  in  this  way  we  should 
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have  had  results  in  harmony  with  the  utterances  of  all  times ; 
but  it  was  not  so.  The  LXX.  and  the  Samaritan  recension  of 
the  Pentateuch  vary  considerably  from  the  Masoretic  text ;  the 
three  other  versions,  even  that  of  Aquila,  do  not  entirely  agree 
v^ith  it.  The  Syriac  often  renders  another  text,  and  even  the 
received  Targums,  named  after  Jonathan  and  Onkelos,  have  some, 
though  not  important  variations.  The  Jerusalem  Targum  accords 
more  with  the  Syriac  than  with  our  text,  and  there  are  marks  of 
disagreement  even  in  the  different  Masoretic  schools. 

In  this  uncertainty  men  would  fain  have  resorted  to  ancient 
MSS.,  but  there  is  little  aid  from  this  quarter.  Till  lately  the 
oldest  MSS.  of  the  Bible  known  were  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Very  recently  a  portion  of  the  text,  consisting  of  the  three  great 
and  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  has  been  found,  which  is  of  the 
year  916,  furnished  with  the  points  and  the  Massorah  and  a  roll  of 
the  Pentateuch  of  843,  without  the  points ;  but  these,  in  various 
ways,  increase  the  difficulty.  The  modem  criticism  has  confined 
itself  to  no  particular  text,  and  has  often  proceeded  independ- 
ently both  of  text  and  tradition. 

In  ancient  times  the  wide  divergencies  of  the  versions  were 
noticed,  but  no  special  attempts  were  made  to  explain  them.  The 
first  Christians  who  assumed  the  authority  of  the  LXX.,  though 
aware  of  its  variations  from  the  original,  charged  the  difference 
upon  the  Jews,  while  to  Aquila,  and  the  other  translators  who 
varied  from  the  LXX.,  they  imputed  corruption.  When,  however, 
men  of  learning  and  candour  arose,  as  Origen  and  Jerome,  the 
prejudice  against  the  Hebrew  text  gave  way,  and  Jerome  espe- 
cially became  more  and  more  disposed  to  confide  in  it.  But  he 
did  little  towards  explaining  the  differences  between  the  LXX. 
and  the  original.  He  states  that  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  was, 
that  the  LXX.  had  intentionally  departed  from  the  text  in  de- 
ference to  the  ideas  of  Ptolemy. 

After  .a  new  ecclesiastical  text,  the  Vulgate,  became  esta- 
blished, the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  even  of  the  Greek 
subsided  among  Christians,  and  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
variations  was  no  longer  thought  of. 

The  Jews  had  honoured  the  rise  of  the  LXX.  version,  but 
they  were  not  unaware  of  its  variations.  A  tradition  even,  in 
the  Talmudic  writings,  spoke  of  thirteen  places  in  which  the 
translators  had  chosen  to  depart  from  their  text.  Beyond  this, 
however,  the  LXX.  is  not  noticed  in  the  Talmud,  nor  are  any 
of  the  more  recent  versions  mentioned  in  it,  except  that  Aquila 
is  praised,  with  scarcely  any  reference  to  his  readings.  In  later 
times  no  notice  whatever  is  taken  of  any  of  the  Greek  versions, 
except  a  solitary  reference  to  the  "seventy  ancients,^^  which  occurs 
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by  a  difference  in  the  vowel  points,  and  even  in  the  letters 
themselves. 

This  appeared  to  be  a  formidable  weapon  which  the  Protes- 
tants were  concerned  to  wrest  from  their  han<fa,  and  they  at- 
tempted to  do  so  by  contending  that  Hxe  vowel  points  were  of 
equal  age  with  the  text.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  both 
parties  retired  from  their  positions — ^the  catholics  withdrew  from 
the  arena  altogether — ^they  found  that  the  unrestrained  criticism 
which  was  required  in  the  use  of  the  bare  letters,  was  danger- 
ous to  their  own  principles,  and  they  tacitly  retired  upon  their 
ecclesiastical  tradition ;  but  the  Protestants  set  no  limits  to  the 
freedom  of  their  investigations :  they  ceded  the  point  as  to  the 
modernness  of  the  vowel  notation,  and  they  took  their  own 
course  with  the  text.  Neither  the  present  Hebrew  text,  nor 
the  variations  of  the  Samaritan,  nor  those  of  the  old  versions 
were  satisfactory.  In  this  want  of  agreement  in  the  more  im- 
mediate witnesses,  they  felt  at  liberty  to  determine  the  text  ac- 
cording to  their  own  ideas.  Some  preferred  to  adhere  more 
closely  to  the  Massoretic,  others  to  that  which  resulted  from  their 
own  criticism.  This  subjective  view  of  lihings,  however,  was 
gradually  modified,  and  the  conviction  became  general,  that 
among  existing  texts  the  Massoretic  was  the  most  to  be  relied 
upon ;  while  its  infallibility  was  denied,  and  the  right  of  criticism 
as  to  particulars  insisted  on,  it  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  trust- 
worthy guide,  not  lightly  to  be  deserted,  and  that  other  readings 
were  to  be  used  with  caution. 

But  the  real  causes  of  these  discrepancies  had  been  scarcely  at 
all  investigated ;  opinions  were  expressed  unjust  to  the  Massorets 
tind  the  Rabbins  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  Greek  Jews  of  the 
LXX.  on  the  other.  The  Massorets  may  have  gone  to  an  anxious 
excess  in  their  care  for  the  text,  but  they  did  not  wilfully  mis- 
lead. The  Rabbins  might  have  peculiar  views  in  their  interpre- 
tation, 'but  they  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  language. 
With  regard  to  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  those  of  a  later  period, 
after  having  once  got  a  Greek  version,  may  have  neglected  the 
original;  but  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  settlement,  while  the 
connexion  with  Palestine  was  yet  fresh,  they  would  not,  in 
originating  a  version,  be  led  by  their  own  fancies ;  and  not  hav- 
ing dictionary  or  grammars,  they  must  have  translated  from  a 
living  acquaintance  with  the  language.  If  we  consider  the  al- 
most canonical  reverence  which  was  paid  to  this  version  by  the 
^Greek-speaking  Jews,  while  they  still  regarded  Jerusalem  as 
their  metropolis  and  remained  in  close  intercourse  with  it,  and 
the  value  set  upon  it  in  Palestine  itself;  it  must  be  allowed  that 
nothing  but  arrogant  assumption,  can  make  so  short  work  with 
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that  version  as  some  have  done.  There  are  many  reasons,  too, 
why  the  Samaritans  are  not  to  be  charged  with  gross  ignorance 
or  carelessness,  in  the  construction  of  their  version.  The  fact  of 
the  agreement  of  the  Samaritan  with  the  LXX.  in  so  many  cases, 
is  inexplicable  on  such  grounds. 

Azariah  de  Bossi  had  his  attention  directed  to  this  subject, 
but  he  was  limited  in  his  means  of  considering  it.  He  was  but 
little  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language,  he  had  not  before 
him  the  three  later  Greek  versions,  the  Syriac  version  was  un- 
known to  him,  and  he  was  but  partially  acquainted  with  the 
variations  of  the  Samaritan  text.  The  subject  was  discussed  by 
him  in  his  Imre  Binah,  in  1574.  He  discarded  the  notion  of 
hatred  to  the  Jews,  on  the  part  of  the  Alexandrian  Greeks,  con- 
sidering that  Philo  and  Josephus  followed  their  version  even  in 
its  variations,  and  that  the  Talmud  praises  it  without  any  men- 
tion of  mutilations.  He  supposed,  and  it  was  a  mere  hypo- 
thesis, that  both  the  LXX.  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  had 
been  freely  rendered  from  a  Chaldaic  version  of  the  earliest 
times,  and  had  afterwards  suffered  from  corruption ;  he  supposed 
the  same  thing  with  respect  to  the  Jerus^em  Targums;  all 
this  is  mere  conjecture,  which  has  thrown  no  light  on  the  sub- 
ject. Another  view  of  his,  viz.,  that  the  translators  at  the  time 
of  their  version  shared  in  the  views  at  that  time  prevalent  among 
their  countrymen  with  regard  to  the  Bible,  and  made  their  ver- 
sion conformable  to  them,  is  more  rational ;  but  he  was  unable 
to  make  the  proper  use  of  this  suggestion.  With  De  Bossi  the 
attempt  was  abandoned  among  the  Jews,  and  the  Massoretic 
text  was  adhered  to  by  them  to  the  exclusion  of  all  reference  to 
variations.  Frankel  undertook  the  investigation  with  more  abun- 
dant means,  but  his  hypotheses  were  so  unfounded  and  self-con- 
tradictory that  he  effected  nothing. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  modem  origin  of  the  vowel  points, 
S.  D.  Luzatto  made  some  suggestions  tending  to  throw  light  on 
the  matter.  He  maintains  that  both  the  Chaldean  interpreters, 
and  the  authors  of  the  vowel  points,  had  sometimes  studiously 
changed  the  original  sound  and  construction  of  the  words,  with 
the  view  of  removing  what  might  have  led  to  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  the  plain  reader.  This  he  shewed  with  regard  to 
Onkelos,  in  his  Phihxenua,  which  appeared  in  1830;  and  he 
established  the  same  thing  respecting  the  authors  of  the  points 
and  accents,  especially  in  his  comment  on  the  Pentateuch  in 
1847,  as  also  in  that  on  Isaiah,  of  which  the  three  first  parts 
appeared  in  1855  and  1856. 

It  is  this  suggestion  which,  if  extended  to  the  entire  text,  as 
well  as  to  the  mass  of  the  versions  derived  from  it,  would  open 
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a  way  towards  the  solution  of  the  whole  question.  The  principle 
which  Luzatto  laid  down^  yiz.^  that  it  was  the  object  of  those  who 
adapted  the  Bible  for  common  use  to  obviate  misconceptions^  in 
pursuit  of  which  they  subjected  it  to  various  smaller  transfcNrma- 
tions^  is  of  wider  application  than  Luzatto  supposed.  It  must 
be  extended  to  changes  made  in  the  older  times^  not  only  in 
vowels^  but  in  letters^  words,  and  clauses ;  and  this  applies  not 
only  to  the  versions^  in  which  it  was  predominant,  but  to  our 
text  itself.  It  will  be  found  necessary  to  enquire  into  the  history 
of  conceptions  at  different  times  regarding  the  Bible,  and  of  the 
treatment  it  has  experienced  from  this  cause.  The  subject  must 
be  viewed  in  its  connexion  with  the  internal  development  of 
Judaism^  the  traces  of  which  have  hitherto  not  been  sufficiently 
apprehended.  We  must  search  for  the  fragments  from  ancient 
times,  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  later  tradition,  but 
which  have  been  partly  blended  with,  and  partly  coloured  by 
that  tradition.  These  fragments  must  be  separated,  and  then 
brought  into  combination,  so  as  to  restore  the  ancient  testimony 
and  subject  it  to  examination.  This  will  enable  us  to  recognize 
the  great  internal  struggle  through  which  Judaism  has  passed^ 
and  to  perceive  how  it  has  attained  its  present  form.  It  will  at 
the  same  time  enable  us  to  perceive  the  process  which  the  text 
of  the  Bible  has  undergone^  and  lead  us  to  respect  the  critical 
labours  which  have  on  the  whole  removed  from  it  former  cor- 
ruptions, which  resulted  from  well-meant  endeavours. 

The  development  of  Judaism,  from  the  period  of  the  rise  of 
the  second  temple,  is,  according  to  Dr.  Geiger's  theory,  vitally 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees.  The 
family  of  Zadok  had  been  able,  in  the  later  times  of  the  monarchy, 
almost  to  rival  the  throne.  After  the  exile,  when  the  functions 
of  royalty  could  not  be  exercised,  the  interest  of  the  people  be- 
came centred  in  those  of  the  Hierarchy,  and  secular  as  well  as 
spiritual  power  was  wielded  by  the  hereditary  chief  of  the  priest- 
hood. He  was  not  only  the  high  priest  but  the  chieftain  of  the 
people.  The  priests  and  most  distinguished  families  formed  his 
court  and  senate.  This  body  obtained  the  title  of  Zadokites, 
but  from  the  relation  of  this  word  with  Zaddik  they  came  to  be 
called  2iaddikim.  The  ruling  high  priest  being  called  Zaddik, 
the  righteous,  or  Malkhisdek,  or  Priest  of  the  Most  High  God. 

These  formed  the  aristocracy.  Among  the  rest  of  the  people 
there  was  a  class  distinguished  for  their  zeal  for  unmixed  nation- 
ality; who  carefully  withdrew  from  all  who  were  not  of  pure 
Hebrew  descent.  These  formed  a  national  party  under  the 
name  of  Nibdalim  or  Separate;  these  became  by  degrees  alienated 
from  the  Zadokites  as  the  latter  became  loose  in  their  attach- 
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ment  to  Judaism.  On  the  occurrence  of  oppression  from  with- 
out, the  aristocracy  courted  the  favour  of  foreign  lords ;  when 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  strove  to  put  down  the  national  peculiari- 
ties, they  gave  him  a  helping  hand.  This  excited  increasingly 
the  animosity  of  the  national  party.  They  still  however  re- 
vered the  institution  of  the  Hierarchy,  and  when  a  leader  be- 
longing to  the  order  appeared  on  the  national  side,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Hasmoneans,  they  rallied  round  him.  The  result  was 
decisive  on  the  national  side ;  the  old  aristocracy  joined  on  to  the 
Hasmonean  family^  and  the  leaders  of  the  people  again  appear 
as  Zadokites,  though  the  family  had  changed  in  which  the  high- 
priesthood  was  hereditary.  But  when  this  aristocracy  went  to 
still  greater  lengths  in  the  abuse  of  their  power,  a  determined 
opposition  arose ;  and  the  Zadukim,  or  Sadducees  as  they  were 
afterwards  called  in  Aramaic,  comprising  the  secular  as  well  as 
the  priestly  nobility,  as  one  party,  and  the  Peraschim  or  Pharisees 
as  the  Nibdalim  are  called  in  Aramaic  versions,  as  another,  stood 
in  determined  hostility  towards  each  other. 

When  the  Herodians,  who  were  not  only  not  a  priestly  but 
not  even  a  native  race,  usurped  the  government,  the  old  aris- 
tocracy attached  themselves  to  Herod  and  his  house,  and  they 
did  their  utmost  to  avoid  a  collision  with  the  Romans  after- 
wards; on  these  accounts  they  became  the  objects  of  bitter 
hatred  on  the  part  of  the  Pharisees,  who  at  all  hazards  adhered 
to  their  nationality.  In  the  dissolution  of  the  state  the  Sad- 
ducees sunk  into  insignificance,  and  the  Pharisees  could  apply 
themselves  without  hindrance,  and  favoured  by  the  prevailing 
views  of  the  people,  to  undo  the  mischief  which  they  reckoned 
the  Sadducees  had  done  to  Judaism. 

Such  being,  according  to  Dr.  Qeiger,  the  inner  history  of  the 
Jewish  people  during  the  second  temple  and  a  century  afterwards, 
he  connects  it  with  the  history  of  the  Bible,  by  assuming  that 
while  the  Zadokites  were  predominant  and  popular,  the  con- 
temporaneous religious  literature  was  composed  in  their  interests; 
the  earlier  history  was  exhibited  in  this  aspect  in  the  historical 
memorials  of  the  Zadokite  time,  and  ancient  writings  were  revised 
in  the  spirit  of  the  new  ideas,  subjected  to  various  changes,  and 
furnished  with  additions.  But  when  the  minds  of  the  people 
become  alienated  from  the  Zadokites,  the  current  literature 
began  to  speak  against  them,  and  the  language  of  the  Bible  was 
again  modified  according  to  the  prevailing  views. 

Our  readers  will  scarcely  be  surprised  at  any  discoveries  of 
this  kind  which  Dr.  Geiger  makes  after  his  statement  of  his 
critical  principles.  He  tells  us  that  an  unbiased  conception  of 
history,  which  can  enter  into  the  phenomena  of  the  time  and 
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estimate  its  creative  power^  will  think  it  a  natural  and  necessary 
thing  that  such  transformations  of  the  Bible  should  take  place. 
He  allows  that  at  this  period  new  writings  were  produced,  and 
attached  to  the  ancient  Scriptures  as  contemporary  or  nearly  so 
in  their  origin,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Hagiographa  are 
of  this  sort.  He  allows  that  whole  works  which  were  then  com- 
posed were  ascribed  to  more  ancient  persons ;  that  in  fact  these 
later  writers  had  lived  in  the  full  conviction  that  they  spoke  in  the 
spirit  of  those  men,  and  could  therefore  pui  the  ancient  names  at 
the  head  of  their  own  writings  vnthout  compunction ;  that,  hence, 
the  latter  part  of  Isaiah  and  of  Zechariah,  as  well  as  a  large  part 
of  the  Proverbs,  are  of  late  origin.  That  older  works  and  facts 
have  been  so  transformed  as  to  have  a  different  meaning,  the 
Chronicles  for  instance  being  an  altered  edition  of  Samuel  and 
Kings.  That  during  the  whole  period  of  the  second  temple  and 
a  century  afterwards  this  process  was  going  on,  and  that  on 
justifiable  principles ;  '^  the  religious  national  consciousness  had 
been  so  ftdly  imbued  with  the  sacred  trea^sure  it  inherited,  as  to 
assimikde  that  treasure  unth  its  own  ideas,  and  to  express  it  in 
aec(»rdance  with  them.'^ 

What  is  it  that  the  learned  Rabbi  wishes  us  to  believe  ?  The 
Jews,  at  the  time  of  their  restoration,  were  in  possession  of  a 
literary  treasure  which  for  some  reason  or  other  they  held  sacred, 
and  which,  in  fact,  the  whole  world,  as  the  Rabbi  declares,  has 
regarded  with  reverence.  Now  we  will  suppose  only  that  it  was 
r^arded  by  the  Jews  as  their  classical  literature,  containing  the 
history,  the  poetry,  the  moral  philosophy  of  ancient  times  when 
their  state  and  their  language  were  in  their  glory ;  is  it  credible 
that  numbers  of  writers  should  be  found  in  the  Zadokite  period, 
and  even  in  the  later  times  of  it,  when  ancient  ideas  and  insti- 
tutions were  incurably  altered,  and  when  the  language  among 
the  learned  was  dying,  and  to  the  mass  of  the  people  all  but 
dead;  is  it  credible  that  writers  should  then  arise  .who  felt  them- 
selves qualified  so  to  rival  the  greatest  of  their  ancient  writers, 
as  to  add  to  the  sacred  treasure,  and  to  commingle  their  modern 
productions  with  those  which  were  centuries  older  ?  Are  we  to 
believe  that  not  only  poets  of  the  iron  age  of  Judaism,  and  of  its 
language,  were  thus  confident  that  they  could  imitate  Isaiah  to 
a  shade,  and  successfully  interpolate  his  writings;  but  that 
editors  of  their  anciejit  books  of  history  were  found,  who  were 
able  and  willing  so  to  transform  these  writings  as  to  make  them 
exhibit  the  historic  character  of  their  own  age  ? 

And  if  Dr.  Geiger  asserts  that  this  Zadokite  period  was  one  of 
high  literary  activity  and  cultivation,  we  maintain  that  on  this 
very  account  the  phenomena  he  speaks  of  could  not  have  taken 
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place.  A  cultivated  and  literary  age  is  apt  to  view  ancient 
classical  writings  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm,  which  tends  to 
raise  them  even  above  their  own  merits,  and  which  if  it  had 
existed  in  these  Zadokite  times,  would  have  made  it  a  sort  of 
profanity  to  interpolate  them,  and  eflFectually  prevented  syste- 
matic deception.  It  is,  in  fact,  generally  in  the  darkest  and 
most  besotted  periods  that  literary  frauds  of  this  kind  have  been 
most  rife,  and  most  successful ;  though  the  results  have  been 
such  as  to  give  comparatively  little  trouble  to  criticism,  when 
learning  has  again  revived.  Even  if  we  allow  to  the  fiill  extent 
that  Dr.  Geiger  assumes,  that  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  the  like, 
composed  by  different  hands  and  at  different  times,  were  classed 
together  with  an  ancient  name  at  their  head ;  this  case  is  alto- 
gether different  from  literary  forgery,  and  intentional  interpola- 
tion. The  Psalms  and  Proverbs  might  be  headed  "  David^^  and 
"  Solomon,^^  without  any  false  implication  on  the  part  of  col- 
lectors, and  still  more  without  involving  the  several  authors  in 
the  charge  of  unfounded  claims.  Supposing  Dr.  Geiger^s  theory 
about  the  two  contending  parties,  the  Zadokites  and  the  Nib- 
dalim,  to  be  made  out,  which  we  are  far  from  perceiving ;  his 
idea  as  to  the  proceeding  to  which  both  parties  in  their  turn 
resorted,  of  adapting  and  using  their  Scriptures  for  polemical 
purposes,  seems  to  us  most  unnatural.  According  to  him,  the 
Zadokites  in  their  popularity  were  to  be  written  up,  and  when 
that  popularity  declined,  were  to  be  written  down,  and  the  wits 
of  these  periods,  though  able  to  write  with  all  the  force  and 
purity  of  the  most  classical  age,  could  only  personate  the  writers 
of  that  age,  or  so  adapt  their  works  as  to  make  them  speak  in 
accordance  with  modern  facts  and  ideas.  Nothing  but  the  very 
strongest  historical  proof  that  they  had  done  so  could  enforce 
belief  in  such  a  phenomenon,  and  then  it  would  be  felt  that  they 
were  emphatically  "  a  peculiar  people.'^ 

Dr.  Geiger  divides  the  history  of  the  Zadokites  into  the 
earlier  and  the  later  period,  the  former  extending  to  the  decline 
of  the  Maccabees,  the  latter  from  that  time  till  about  a  century 
after  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple.  It  must  have  been 
late  in  the  first  period,  according  to  his  theory,  before  the  Zadok- 
ites had  become  what  he  makes  them.  The  high  priest  de- 
scended from  p^T^  had  obtained  the  title,  the  jr«,  and  hence  the 
family  and  the  ruling  aristocracy  come  to  be  called  Zaddikim ; 
the  attributes  of  the  Zaddik,  the  qualities  for  which  he  was  so- 
called,  Zedek  and  Zedakah,  received  with  the  new  dignity  an 
entire  transformation  in  this  meaning,  and  the  writers  of  this 
period  celebrated  by  these  words,  men,  and  deeds,  esteemed  by 
them  to  be  worthy  of  renown.  Let  us  see  then  what'  the  writ- 
ings of  this  period  are. 
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The  first  citation  from  Ps.  cxiii.  7.  8^  does  not  contain  this 
title^  but  it  contains  one  which  appears  to  have  undergone  a 
similar  change  of  meaning.  The  word  yna,  which  signifies  gener- 
ous, noble-minded^  came  to  be  applied  to  those  who  were  noble 
in  station^  and  is  rendered  apxo>v,  rvpavvo^ ;  this  kind  of  change 
has  certainly  taken  place  on  many  words  of  this  kind^  in  all 
languages;  the  original  basis  of  power  or  distinction  having 
been  some  moral  attribute  which  belonged^  or  was  supposed  to 
belongs  to  the  ruler.  The  word  ^aatXev^  signified  a  shepherd  of 
the  people  (according  to  Pott.) ;  the  word  rea^,  reg,  rectus,  was 
allied  to  righteousness;  and  the  word  Zaddik  may  have  been 
given  to  some  of  the  later  Zadokites  who  had  *^  the  right  Divine 
to  govern  wrong/^  just  as  "  His  Holiness"  is  a  title  of  the  Pope 
of  Borne.  This  is  true^  but  we  cannot  allow  the  learned  Rabbi 
to  assume,  wherever  he  finds  such  terms  as  these^  that  they 
were  used  in  this  later  sense^  and  indicate  a  late  period  of  the 
writer. 

The  verse,  ''  He  raiseth  the  poor  out  of  the  dust  to  set  him 
among  princes,"  Nebidim,  may  be  a  case  in  which  this  word 
denotes  only  a  title,  but  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  shew  that 
it  refers  to  the  Zadokites.  These  words  occur  in  1  Sam.  ii.  8, 
in  the  song  of  Hannah,  but  the  original  of  them  acording  to  the 
Babbi  is  this  Zadokite  Psalm ! 

In  Psalm  cxviii.  both  the  terms  occur : — 

Ver.  8.  "  It  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord,  than  to  put  con- 
fidence in  princes,"  Nebidim, 

Ver.  15.  "  The  voice  of  joy  and  salvation  is  in  the  tents  of 
the  righteous,"  Zaddikim. 

Ver.  18.  ''Open  to  me  the  gates  of  righteousness,"  Zedek. 

Ver.  20.  "  This  gate  of  the  Lord  into  which  the  righteous 
enter,"  Zaddikim, 

Heje  the  Nebidim  and  the  Zaddikim  are  the  priestly  chieftains 
whom  the  poet  has  thus  glorified.  Nothing  can  be  more  arbi- 
trary than  the  citation  of  this  Psalm  for  such  a  purpose.  No 
critical  reasons  are  given  for  this  date  of  it ;  no  historical  per- 
sonage is  mentioned  to  whom  the  connexion  could  apply,  in  such 
passages  for  instance  as, ''  The  stone  which  the  builders  refused," 
etq.  Aiiy  other  passage  in  the  Bible  in  which  the  words 
righteous  and  righteousness  occur,  might  with  equal  reason  have 
been  referred  to  this  period  and  these  chieftains.  We  suspect, 
however,  that  this  and  several  other  selections  were  recom- 
mended to  the  Babbi  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures they  were  referred  to  the  Messiah,  as  indeed  they  were  in 
the  traditions  of  his  own  countrymen.  Psalm  ex.  is  of  this 
kind>  of  which  the  Babbi  says,  the  poet  is  celebrating  one  of  these 
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chieftains  who^  as  priest  and  conquering  hero,  has  made  himself 
respected  abroad. 

Ver.  2.  '^  The  Lord  said  to  my  lord.  Sit  thou  at  my  right 
hand/' 

Ver.  4,  he  translates  as  follows : — '*  God  has  sworn  and  will 
not  repent :  thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  upon  my  word !  Mal- 
khisdek." 

The  phrase  mfi  V»,  which  he  renders,  "  bet  meinem  tvorte/'  oc- 
curs nowhere  in  this  sense;  it  is  here  rendered /cara  rafw  by  the 
LXX.  But  who,  or  what  is  this  hero-priest,  who  is  called  ^', 
is  invited  to  be  the  assessor  of  Jehovah,  and  declared  by  an  oath 
of  God  to  be  Malkhisdek  ?  Were  the  Hebrew  poets  so  "  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Biblical  times,''  as  to  be  guilty  of  this  prodigious 
hero-worship,  and  that  in  reference  to  men  who  have  either  left 
no  trace  in  history,  or  have  left  a  very  questionable  reputation  ? 
Our  old  friend  Simon  the  Just  is  the  only  name,  apparently, 
which  history  has  left  us  to  obtain  such  distinction,  and  the 
Rabbi  refers  to  him  as  such ;  but  he  makes  him  little  more  than 
a  myth.  He  says,  Simon  was  the  only  chief  of  that  race  who 
has  left  a  celebrated  name  :  whether  this  Simon  was  the  grandson 
of  Jaddua  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ,  or 
the  second  Simon,  the  grandson  of  the  first,  is  doubtful,  but  the 
popular  legends  encircled  this  name  with  all  the  heroic  recollec- 
tions of  this  whole  period,  and  thus  he  was  called  Simon  the 
Zaddik;  not  that  any  special  goodness  was  ascribed  to  him, 
though  Josephus  thought  so,  but  he  had  this  title  only  as  a 
chief  of  the  house  of  Zadok.  These  god-like  Zadokite  chiefs, 
therefore,  exist  only  in  the  Rabbi's  theory;  poetry  which  has 
become  immortal  celebrated  their  deeds,  but  has  not  handed 
down  a  single  name,  while  the  laureates  themselves  could  only 
borrow  the  names  of  a  sacred  antiquity.  "  The  second  Isaiah  ^^ 
often  speaks  about  these  Zadokites  :  as  in  Isaiah  xlix.  24, — 
*^  Shalt  the  prey  be  taken  from  the  hero,  or  the  prisoner  of  the 
Zaddik  escape?"  and  in  Isaiah  Ix.  21, — "  Thy  people  shall  be  all 
Zaddikim ;  they  shall  inherit  the  land  for  ever." 

But  '^  the  younger  Isaiah,"  it  seems,  lived  at  a  time  when  the 
Zadokites  had  become  like  Jason  and  Menelaus,  and  several  of 
the  last  chapters  are  directed  against  them.  In  Isaiah  Ivii.  1, 
according  to  the  Rabbi,  "  the  title  of  the  Zaddik  is  uttered  in 
bitter  mockery  " — 

"  The  righteous  perisheth,  and  no  one  takes  it  to  heart :  the 
gracious  rulers  perish,  and  no  one  notices  that  for  his  wickedness 
the  righteous  perishes." 

But  not  only  was  the  greater  part  of  Isaiah,  the  latter  part 
of  Zechariah,  many  portions  of  Jeremiah,  of  the  Proverbs,  the 
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Psalms,  the  Book  of  Job,  etc.,  originally  toritten  for  this  period, 
and  the  Books  of  Chronicles  edited  from  those  of  Kings,  en- 
tirely in  the  interests  of  the  Zadokites ;  but  passages  in  con- 
siderable number  from  the  Pentateuch  and  almost  every  part  of 
the  Bible,  are,  as  they  now  stand  in  our  copies,  either  interpo- 
lations or  transformations  made  in  this  period,  and  in  this 
interest — and,  what  is  worse,  the  Rabbi  seems  to  believe  that 
the  wits  of  the  Zadokite  period  had  a  perfect  right  to  play  these 
pranks  with  the  Bible,  as  being  no  less  imbued  with  the  '^  spirit 
of  the  people''  than  Moses  and  the  Prophets.  The  modern  time 
of  Judaism  has,  the  Babbi  believes,  in  a  great  degree  restored  to 
us  the  original  text  of  the  Bible ;  therefore  the  various  additions, 
interpolations,  transformations,  which  were  incorporated  with 
the  Bible  during  the  second  temple,  are  genuine  portions  of  the 
original  text.  They  exhibit  a  genuine  development  of  Judaism, 
and  this  is  all  the  Babbi  appears  really  to  see  in  the  "  revelation 
system''  of  more  ancient  times.  It  is  certainly  not  this  idea 
which  has  made  the  Bible  "  the  Book  of  the  World,"  which  has 
inspired  the  noblest  spirits  among  the  Gentiles  to  devote  to  it 
their  noblest  powers,  and  to  derive  from  it,  and  the  true  deve- 
lopment of  it,  principles  which  have  become  the  mainspring  of 
human  civilization. 

Compared  with  these  wholesale  changes,  in  the  form  and 
meaning  of  the  "  oracles  of  God"  committed  to  the  Israelites, 
alleged  by  the  Babbi  to  have  been  the  growth  of  this  later  deve- 
lopment  of  Judaism,  and  which  still  stand  in  the  most  correct 
form  of  the  sacred  document,  the  mere  variations  of  the  text,  or 
the  still  wider  discrepancies  of  the  versions,  are  as  nothing. 
Nay,  the  Alexandrine  Jews  had  as  great  a  right  to  convey  their 
own  ideas,  by  adapting  the  language  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  to  this 
purpose,  as  those  of  Jerusalem  or  elsewhere  had  to  make  a 
similar  use  of  the  Pentateuch ;  and  if  the  Massoretic  Bible  be 
only  the  sterotyped  form  of  a  later  phase  of  Judaism,  then  the 
readings  of  the  LXX.  are  quite  as  authoritative,  and  as  Christians 
believe  that  Christianity  is  a  development,  with  far  greater  pre- 
tensions to  what  is  divinely  true  than  any  form  of  Judaism,  the 
Church  might  accept  the  Vulgate  as  sufficient,  by  its  own  autho- 
rity. We  would  not  say  a  word  which  reflected  personally  on 
Dr.  Geiger,  but  we  must  say  that  in  going  to  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
the  modern  Gentile  criticism,  in  adopting  without  one  word  of 
critical  justification,  as  far  as  this  volume  is  concerned,  the  most 
extravagant  conclusions  of  that  school,  he  has  descended  from 
the  vantage  ground  which  his  people  had,  in  being  the  deposi- 
tories of  the  divine  oracles.  His  Bible  is  now  the  mere  growth 
of  Judaism,  and  is  to  be  taken  only  at  what  it  is  worth,  as  a 
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qrstem  of  thought  among  a  people  who  have  long  ceased  to  be 
models^  as  to  their  modes  of  thinking,  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 
In  this  point  of  view,  the  only  use  of  the  Bible  is  to  exercise  the 
ingenuity  of  men  whose  soul  is  devoted  to  the  establishment  of 
various  theories;  where  the  theory  is  the  object  of  supreme 
regard,  and  the  Bible  consulted  or  wrested,  as  the  case  may  be, 
in  aid  of  that  object.  To  multitudes,  we  still  believe,  among  the 
Israelites,  and  to  a  still  greater  preponderance  of  those  to  whom 
a  share  in  their  inheritance  has  passed,  the  Bible,  the  Hebrew 
Bible  is  felt,  is  proved  to  be  a  divine  bestowment,  intrinsically 
sui  generis^  and  standing  immeasurably  above  all  the  mere  monu- 
ments of  national  or  individual  genius. 

S.  T. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  EMBLEMS  OF  ST.  JOHN.-Bev.  vL 

(Continued  from  No.  X.,  p.  418.) 

The  fourth  emblem  presents  more  formidable  di£Sculties  than 
any  of  its  forerunners.  Its  appearance  is  thus  described  by 
John  (verses  7,  8)  :  "  And  when  he  had  opened  the  fourth  seal, 
I  heard  the  voice  of  the  fourth  beast  say,  Come  and  see.  And 
I  looked,  and  behold  a  pale  horse :  and  his  name  that  sat  on 
him  was  Death,  and  Hell  followed  with  him.  And  power  was 
given  unto  them  over  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth,  to  kill  with 
sword,  and  with  hunger,  and  with  death,  and  with  the  beasts  of 
the  earth."  From  the  circumstance  of  the  eagle-headed  being 
calling  attention  to  this  emblem,  we  may  gather,  that  the  event 
symbolized  is  one  which  would  specially  call  for  the  exercise  of 
the  watchful  providence  of  God  over  his  loved  ones,  and  re- 
ciprocally, on  their  part,  for  a  continual  upward  gaze  toward  the 
Sun  of  righteousness,  and  a  constant  endeavour  to  soar  above 
the  anxieties  and  calamities  of  this  lower  world — that  it  would 
cause  those  who  wait  upon  the  Lord  to  renew  their  strength, 
and  to  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles  (Isa.  xl.  31).  The  colour 
of  this  fourth  horse  is  uncertain;  for  the  Greek  word  means 
"  green,"  and  is  employed  to  designate  the  colour  of  grass,  and 
of  the  leaves  of  trees ;  but  it  also  sometimes  means  that  pecu- 
liar pale  greenish  hue  which  is  produced  by  fear  on  persons  of 
a  naturally  tawny  complexion.  This  point,  however,  of  the 
colour  of  the  horse  will  be  better  understood  after  we  shall  have 
ascertained  the  meaning  of  the  rider. 

Nothing  could  more  fully  confirm  the  accuracy  of  our  pre- 
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Tious  conclusion^  that  the  riders  on  the  three  first  horses  are 
personifications  of  abstract  ideas^  than  the  description  given  of 
this  fourth  rider.  It  is  plain  that  the  same  rule  must  apply  to 
all  the  four,  and  that  we  cannot  hold  some  of  the  riders  to  re- 
present actual  historical  personages,  and  others  mere  abstract 
ideas ;  for  this  would  violate  the  principle  of  unity  of  interpre- 
tation. Now  the  description  of  the  fourth  horseman  renders  it 
evident  that  he  is  not  a  real  personage,  but  a  personification  of 
an  abstract  idea;  consequently,  we  must  apply  the  same  rule  to 
all  the  rest. 

While  it  is  thus  manifest  that  the  fourth  rider  is  an  imper- 
sonation of  an  abstract  idea,  it  is  not  so  clear  what  is  the  precise 
idea  which  he  personifies.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
misled  by  the  statement,  that  his  name  was  ^'  Death,^^  into  the 
supposition  that  he  is  an  impersonation  of  mere  natural  death. 
As  well  might  we  suppose  that  the  star  called  ''  Wormwood  ^^ 
was  composed  of  that  plant.  The  name  "  Death*^  is  evidently 
applied  as  a  distinctive  and  suggestive  title — a  view  which  is 
confirmed  by  a  peculiarity  in  the  Greek  text — the  pronoun 
being  not  in  the  possessive  case,  ''  his  name,'*  but  in  the  dative 
case,  "  a  name  to  him,'^  the  word  "  name^^  being  also  without 
the  article.  These  peculiarities  will  become  evident  to  the 
scholar  who  compares  this  p)Bissage  with  the  thirteenth  verse  of 
the  nineteenth  chapter  of  this  book,  where  it  is  said,  ^^  And  his 
name  was  called  the  Word  of  God,^'  in  which  the  article  is  used 
with  the  word  "  name,^^  and  the  pronoun  is  in  the  possessive 
case.  In  the  passage  before  us  the  grammatical  construction 
shews  that  the  interjection  "  behold  V^  applies  to  each  of  the 
objects  enumerated ;  and  we  ought,  therefore,  in  order  to  the 
full  understanding  of  the  meaning,  to  supply  it  before  each,  as 
follows  :  "  And  I  saw,  and  behold !  a  pale  horse,  and  behold  the 
rider  on  him,  and  behold  a  name  to  him — Death.^'  It  is  hence 
evident  that  the  name  ''  Death^^  was  quite  as  much  an  object  of 
vision  to  the  apostle  as  were  the  horse  and  his  rider;  conse- 
quently it  must  have  appeared,  in  some  manner,  attached  to  the 
horiseman,  so  as  to  suggest  to  the  mind  of  the  apostle  the  ab- 
stract idea  which  he  personified. 

Now,  that  this  abstract  idea  was  not  natural  death,  will 
become  evident  if  we  consider,  first,  that  the  rider  on  the  fourth 
horse,  like  his  three  forerunners,  must  have  possessed  the 
human  form,  otherwise  we  should  have  had  some  distinctive 
description,  to  intimate  that,  in  this  respect,  he  difiered  from 
the  others.  Now  no  human  form  could  suggest  to  the  apostle^s 
mind  the  idea  of  natural  death.  It  would  be  childish  to  imagine 
that  this  rider  was  a  human  skeleton,  armed  with  a  scythe,  and 
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holding  an  hour-glass  in  his  hand — the  emblem  by  which 
painters  and  sculptors  are  wont  to  symbolize  natural  death. 
Had  such  been  the  appearance  seen  by  John,  be  would,  doubt- 
less, have  particularly  described  it  in  its  veritable  shape. 

But,  secondly,  it  is  stated,  that  to  this  horseman  was  given 
power  to  slay  with  the  sword.  Now  slaying  by  the  sword  is  not 
natural  death.  The  weapon  must  be  wielded  by  human  hands ; 
and  it  may  be  so  wielded,  either  unlawfully,  in  which  caae  the 
death  which  ensues  is  murder,  or  in  a  lawful  manner,  as  in  the 
instances  of  war  and  judicial  execution.  Now,  that  the  sword 
here  mentioned  was  not  used  without  the  sanction  of  authority, 
is  evident  from  its  being  stated,  that  power  or  authority  was 
given  to  the  rider  to  slay.  Again,  it  is  not  the  sword  of  war 
that  is  here  spoken  of;  for  we  had,  previously,  a  separate  emblem 
for  war,  and  the  word  rendered  "  sword,"  iti  this  passage,  differs 
from  that  used  in  describing  the  war  emblem.  The  sword  here 
mentioned  was  a  large  unwieldy  weapon,  not  the  short  sword 
used  by  the  military.  All  these  considerations  shut  us  up  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  sword  here  specified  is  the  judicial 
sword ;  consequently,  that  the  rider  on  the  fourth  horse  is  a 
personification  of  the  judicial  authority,  armed  with  the  power 
of  passing  sentence  of  death.  It  will  accordingly  be  observed, 
that  this  rider  does  not,  like  him  who  personifies  war,  receive 
the  sword  into  his  hand. 

This  interpretation  shews  how  it  was  that  John  saw  the 
word  "  Death'^  attached  to  this  rider.  He  probably  held  in  his 
hand  a  scroll,  with  the  word  "  Death"  inscribed  on  it — a  death- 
warrant,  in  short — a  symbol  which  would  at  once  convey  to  the 
mind  of  the  apostle  the  idea  of  the  criminal  judge. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  understand  by  the  statement,  "  And 
Hades  attended  him  ?"  The  word  "  Hades"  means  the  condition 
of  the  departed  spirit — the  state  of  separation  between  soul  and 
body.  Now,  it  is  plain,  that  no  human  form  could  depict  to 
the  mind  of  the  apostle  the  departed  state.  But  the  word,  de- 
noting the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body,  may  be  very 
aptly  applied  as  a  name  to  the  official  whose  duty  it  is  to  effect 
this  separation,  by  carrying  into  execution  the  warrant  of  death 
pronounced  by  the  judicial  authority.  Hence  his  attendance  on 
the  criminal  judge  becomes  quite  appropriate,  for  the  judge  does 
not,  himself,  slay  with  the  sword,  he  merely  gives  the  necessary 
authority  to  his  attendant  to  execute  his  sentence  of  death  by 
means  of  that  weapon. 

It  is,  accordingly,  worthy  of  note,  that  the  power  to  slay  was 
given  both  to  the  rider  and  his  attendant,  a  circumstance  which 
quite  excludes  the  idea  of  this  being  an  emblem  of  natural 
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death  and  Hades ;  for^  whatever  may  be  affirmed  of  death  itself^ 
it  is  evident  that  Hades,  in  the  natural  sense^  can  have  no  power 
to  slay  with  the  sword,  or  by  any  other  means  whatever. 

It  is  right  to  mention,  however,  that  in  some  of  the  editions 
of  the  Greek  the  reading  is  *^  to  him,^'  instead  of"  to  them.''  The 
former  is  favoured  by  Griesbach,  but  Lachmann  and  Bloomfield 
both  support  the  latter,  which  is  that  of  the  received  text  and  the 
Authorized  Version.  It  is  probable  that  the  reading  "  to  him,'' 
originated  in  an  alteration  introduced  from  a  misapprehension 
of  the  meaning  of  the  symbol — from  supposing  the  horseman's 
follower  to  represent  natural  Hades — a  childish  error,  seeing  it 
could  not  be  necessary,  by  means  of  such  a  symbol,  to  convey  to 
the  mind  of  the  apostle  the  obvious  truism,  that  natural  death 
is  followed  by  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body.  But  if 
we  adopt  the  interpretation  that  the  rider  personifies  the  judicial 
authority,  empowered  to  inflict  capital  punishment,  the  names 
of  Death  and  Hades,  applied  to  him  and  his  follower,  the  exe- 
cutioner, are  particularly  appropriate,  and  convey  to  the  mind 
this  idea,  that,  as  certainly  as  natural  death  is  followed  by 
Hades,  so  certainly  would  the  sentence  of  death,  pronounced 
by  the  judge,  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner, who  would  thus  introduce  the  condemned  into  Hades. 
The  received  reading,  therefore,  "  power  was  given  to  them,"  is, 
according  to  this  view,  quite  correct,  and  preferable  to  the  altered 
reading,  "  to  him." 

But,  supposing  the  rider  and  his  follower  to  personify  the 
criminal  judge  and  the  executioner  of  the  law,  it  is  obvious  that 
this  emblem  must  represent  the  conferring  on  these  two  of  ex- 
traordinary powers,  for  a  special  purpose,  seeing  the  ordinary 
administration  of  criminal  justice  could  never  assume  the  shape 
of  such  a  calamity  as  we  have  here  portrayed.  We,  accordingly, 
find  that  the  power  of  this  pair  was  to  kill,  not  only  with  the 
sword,  but  with  hunger  and  with  death,  and  with  the  beasts  of  the 
earth.  Now  these  particulars  clearly  indicate  that  the  emblem, 
viewed  in  its  integrity,  symbolizes  a  period  of  religious  perse- 
cution, when  men  should  be  dragged  before  the  criminal  tribu- 
nals, and  slain  with  the  sword  for  their  religious  opinions ;  that, 
while  some  were  thus  martyred,  others  should  be  driven  into 
exile — into  the  wilderness,  where  they  should  perish  from 
hunger,  or  die  from  exhaustion  and  fatigue,  or  be  devoured  by 
the  wild  beasts  :  that  some,  again,  shoidd  be  starved  to  death 
in  dungeons,  or  be  left  there  to  die  a  more  lingering  death ; 
while  others  should  be  condemned  to  the  not  unfrequent  punish- 
ment of  being  torn  by  wild  beasts,  in  the  amphitheatre,  for  the 
gratification  of  a  crowd  of  bloodthirsty  spectators. 
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The  idea  that  this  emblem  denotes  merely  the  natural  suc- 
cession of  war^  famine,  pestilence,  and  the  consequent  multipli- 
cation of  wild  beasts,  is  crude  and  inadmissible,  for  it  would 
reduce  the  fourth  emblem  to  a  mere  reiteration,  or  amplifica- 
tion, of  the  second  and  third,  which  clearly  denote  war  and 
famine.  War,  of  necessity,  involves  the  idea  of  ^eath  by  the 
sword;  famine,  that  of  death  by  hunger  and  pestilence,  for 
pestilence  almost  uniformly  follows  famine,  by  reason  of  the 
constitutional  weakness  which  a  deprivation  of  nutritious  food 
induces ;  while  the  multiplication  of  wild  beasts  naturally  follows 
the  thinning  of  the  human  race.  Hence,  all  these  ideas  are 
involved  in  the  second  and  third  emblems^  so  that  their  repeti- 
tion, under  a  separate  symbol,  would  be  a  mere  redundancy,  or 
reiteration,  under  a  new  emblem,  of  a  sequence  of  events  ren- 
dered self-evident  by  those  already  displayed. 

That  the  fourth  emblem  is  not  such  a  mere  amplification  of 
the  two  which  precede  it,  but  a  distinct  representation  of  a 
period  of  religious  persecution,  becomes  more  evident,  if  we 
take  into  account  the  limitation  of  the  sphere  assigned  to  the 
fourth  rider  and  his  attendant.  No  such  limit  was  imposed  on 
the  second  and  third  horsemen.  The  events  which  they  sym- 
bolize have  no  territorial  boundaries  marked  out  for  them.  But 
the  field  of  operation,  in  the  case  of  the  fourth  horseman,  is 
distinctly  defined.  This  limitation  is  thus  expressed  in  our 
translation,  "And  power  was  given  to  them  over  the  fourth  part 
of  the  earth.^^  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  the 
Greek  language  the  same  word  is  employed  for  the  whole  earth, 
and  for  any  particular  territory,  as  also  to  distinguish  land  from 
sea ;  so  that  the  English  word  "  land^^  comes  more  nearly  to  its 
meaning.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  read  here,  "  a  fourth  part  of 
the  land/'  and  we  should  consider  the  impression  which  these 
words  would  naturally  convey  to  the  mind  of  John.  When 
this  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  rider  was  communicated  to 
him,  his  thoughts  would  naturally  turn  to  his  native  land,  and 
its  four  divisions  or  tetrarchies,  and  he  would  understand  that 
the  persecution  shadowed  forth  by  this  emblem  was  to  be  con- 
fined to  one  of  those  tetrarchies,  and  not  that  it  was  to  extend 
to  the  fourth  part  of  the  whole  earth,  or  even  of  the  Eoman 
empire.  For  this  last  idea  there  is  no  foundation  whatever, 
seeing  that  while  it  restricts  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  land,'* 
quite  as  much  as  would  its  limitation  to  Palestine,  it  has  not 
the  advantage  which  the  latter  derives  from  the  well-known 
division  of  the  Holy  Land  into  four  tetrarchies.  That  a  terri- 
torial restriction  is  here  indicated  is  evident ;  for  to  hold  the 
phrase  to  mean  the  destruction  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  inha- 
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bitants,  would  imply  a  figure  of  speech  far  too  violent  to  be  ad- 
mitted^ except  on  grounds  far  stronger  than  here  exist.  Besides^ 
we  shall  find  in  future  emblems  mention  made  of  specific  por- 
tions of  the  population,  so  that  no  reason  could  be  assigned  for 
such  an  unnecessary  obscuration  of  the  meanings  as  would  be 
involved  in  the  use  of  the  phrase,  '*  fourth  part  of  the  land,*' 
instead  of  "  the  fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants.*' 

The  Vulgate  has  here  "  the  four  parts  of  the  land ;"  but 
this  reading  is  unsupported  by  any  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  or 
editions,  and  rests  on  no  authority  but  its  own,  so  that  it  is 
quite  inadmissible. .  Even  were  it  allowed  it  would  amount  to. a 
mere  roundabout  way  of  expressing  the  whole  land — a  circumi- 
locution,  for  which  no  other  reason  could  be  given  than  that  it 
may  have  been  intended  to  suggest,  to  the  mind  of  the  apostle, 
the  four  tetrarchies  of  his  native  land. 

The  most  correct  conclusion  we  can  draw,  therefore,  from 
this  phrase  is,  that  the  power  of  the  spirit  of  religious  persecu- 
tion animating  the  judicial  authorities,  symbolized  by  the  rider 
on  the  fourth  horse  and  his  attendant,  was,  in  the  instance 
here  shadowed  forth,  to  be  limited  to  one  of  the  tetrarchies  of 
Palestine. 

The  idea  that  the  fourth  horseman  represents  the  judicial 
authority  engaged  in  a  system  of  religious  persecution,  renders 
manifest  the  reason  why  the  word,  denoting  both  "  green**  and 
"pale,**  was  selected  to  designate  the  colour  of  the  fourth 
horse,  for  it  was  probably  chosen  on  purpose  to  suggest  both 
ideas.  In  the  sense  of  "  green**  it  would  denote  that  the  spirit 
of  opposition  to  Christianity  evinced  in  this  persecution  was  yet 
young  and  green,  and  might  be  expected  to  develop  itself  into 
far  larger  dimensions  in  the  course  of  time.  This  view  recalls 
to  mind  the  saying  of  our  Lord,  "  If  they  do  these  things  in  the 
green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry;**  for  although  in  that 
expression  the  word  employed  is  that  denoting  sap,  not  green- 
ness, yet  the  idea  involved  is  quite  similar.  If  the  antichristian 
spirit,  while  yet  a  sapling,  produce  such  fruits,  what  may  it  be 
expected  to  bring  forth  when  it  shall  become  a  full-grown  tree? 

The  idea  of  paleness,  again,  involved  in  the  word  applied  to 
the  colour  of  this  horse,  suggests  to  the  mind  the  terror  that 
this  religious  persecution  would  excite — a  terror  which  would 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  would,  of  itself,  tend  to  aggravate  the 
miseries  here  depicted,  and  to  cause  the  destruction  of  life  in 
some  of  the  modes  here  described. 

This  interpretation  of  the  emblem  farther  shews  us  why  it 
was  that  the  fourth  living  being  directed  to  it  the  attention  of 
the  apostle;  for  the  prevalence  of  religious  persecution  calls 
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forth  a  peculiar  exercise  of  the  superintendiug  proyidence  of 
God,  of  which  the  eagle-headed  living  being  is  a  type.  Divine 
Providence  is  specially  manifested  in  times  of  persecution,  by 
restraining  the  powers  and  machinations  of  the  persecutors 
within  such  limits  as  to  prevent  their  doing  serious  injury  to 
the  Church;  and  still  more  in  thwarting  their  ultimate  de- 
signs, by  causing  those  measures,  to  which  they  resort  for  the 
extinction  of  genuine  Christianity,  to  have  an  exactly  contrary 
effect.  Experience  has  shewn  that  nothing  has  ever  tended  so 
much  to  promote  true  Christianity  as  persecution — ^the  early 
Church  having  been  truly  said  to  have  been  watered  by  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs. 

On  the  other  hand,  religious  persecution  tends  strongly  to 
call  forth  that  spirit  in  man  which  the  eagle-headed  being  may 
also  symbolize — that  continual  watchMness,  that  upward  gaze 
and  constant  expectation  of  divine  aid,  and  that  soaring  of  the 
mind  above  the  pursuits,  the  toils,  and  sufferings  of  the  present 
World — virtues,  all  of  which  persecution  tends  to  bring  into 
exercise. 

That  the  fourth  emblem  denotes  a  period  of  religious  perse- 
cution is  rendered  still  more  evident,  by  the  sufferers  from  its 
effects  being  introduced  as  actors  in  the  next  scenic  representa- 
tion, which  the  apostle  thus  describes,  verses  9 — 11:  "And 
when  he  had  opened  the  fifth  seal,  1  saw  under  the  altar  the 
souls  of  them  that  were  slain  for  the  Word  of  God,  and  for  the 
testimony  which  they  held :  and  they  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
saying.  How  long^  O  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge 
and  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  ?  And 
white  robes  were  given  to  every  one  of  them ;  and  it  was  said 
unto  them,  that  they  should  rest  yet  for  a  little  season,  until 
their  fellow-servants  also  and  their  brethren,  that  should  be 
killed  as  they  were,  should  be  fiilfiUed.^^ 

The  explanation  of  this  fifth  emblem  is  attended  with  some 
peculiar  difficulties.  As  a  disembodied  soul  is  destitute  of  all 
those  physical  properties  which  could  render  it  an  object  of 
vision,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  John  actually  saw  the 
souls  of  the  martyrs ;  especially  when  we  take  into  account  the 
subsequent  statement,  that  white  robes  were  given  to  each  of 
them ;  and  still  more  when  we  consider  the  terms  of  the  prayer, 
or  complaint,  which  they  are  said  to  have  uttered.  It  can 
hardly  be  considered  probable  that  the  souls  of  those  who  had 
been  actually  slain  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  should  have  manifested 
such  a  spirit  of  impatience,  and  harboured  such  a  desire  for 
vengeance,  as  are  expressed  in  this  remonstrance.  Such  impa- 
tience and  thirst  for  vengeance  seem  altogether  foreign  to  the 
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spirit  of  otuf  Saviour^  who,  when  expiring  on  the  cross,  said, 
"  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do/'  They 
appear  alike  foreign  to  the  spirit  displayed  by  the  first  martyr, 
Stephen,  who,  in  imitation  of  his  Master,  immediately  before 
he  fell  asleep,  exclaimed,  ^^Lordl  lay  not  this  sin  to  their 
charge/'  This  cry  for  vengeance  is  rather  a  fresh  outburst  of 
that  same  feeling  which  found  vent  in  the  petition  preferred  by 
James  and  John  to  our  Saviour,  while  on  earth :  "  Lord,  wilt 
thou  that  we  command  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven,  and  con- 
sume them,  even  as  Elias  did  ?"  A  request  which  met  with  the 
stem  reproof,  *' Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of; 
for  the  Son  of  Man  is  come  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to 
save  them." 

These  difficulties,  in  the  way  of  a  literal  interpretation  of  the 
language  here  employed,  are  so  formidable  as  to  lead  us  to  take 
it  in  a  figurative  sense.  The  metaphor  might,  at  first  sight,  be 
regarded  as  being  somewhat  of  the  same  character  as  that  which 
occurs  in  Genesis  iv.  10,  ^'The  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood 
crieth  unto  me  from  the  ground."  But  this  view  appears  to  be 
excluded,  by  the  giving  to  the  complainants  white  robes,  and  by 
the  terms  of  the  admonition  administered  to  them. 

These  ideas  set  aside,  there  remains  open  to  us  two — first, 
the  phrase  "  the  souls  of  those  who  were  slain,"  or  rather 
"  sacrificed  "  (for  the  word  used  in  the  original  is  that  applied 
to  animals  slain  in  sacrifice),  may  be  a  figurative  expression,  for 
the  successors  of  those  who  had  been  thus  sacrificed — ^their  spi- 
ritual children,  to  whom  they  had  transmitted  their  spiritual 
life,  and  who  might  thus  be  said  to  be  animated  with  their  soul. 
We  find  a  similar  figure  of  speech  employed  in  2  Kings  ii.  15, 
where  it  is  said,  "  The  spirit  of  Elijah  doth  rest  on  Elisha." 
And  again,  in  Acts  iv.  32,  where  it  is  said,  "  The  multitude  of 
them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul." 

Or,  secondly,  we  may  understand  the  phrase,  *^  the  souls  of 
those  sacrificed  for  the  Word  of  God,"  as  meaning  merely  those 
who  were  in  the  course  of  being  sacrificed ;  who  were  exposed 
to  extreme  danger  and  in  daily  expectation  of  being  slain  "  for 
the  Word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  which  they  held."  In 
this  sense  we  find  St.  Paul  protesting  that  he  died  daily,  and 
that  they  who  were  alive  were  always  delivered  unto  death  for 
Jesus'  sake ;  and  he  quotes,  as  applicable  to  the  Christians,  the 
words  of  the  forty-fourth  Psalm :  "  For  thy  sake  we  are  killed 
all  the  day  long,  we  are  accounted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter." 
Hence,  by  a  not  very  strong  metaphor,  the  early  preachers  of 
the  Word  might  be  designated  as  '^  the  souls  of  those  sacrificed 
for  the  Word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  which  they  held." 
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This  view  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  sense  of  this  last  verb 
being  the  imperfect,  implying  an  action  begun  but  not  com- 
pleted. It  might,  accordingly,  be  more  properly  rendered,  '^  for 
the  testimony  which  they  were  holding ;''  so  that,  though  they 
had  ah'eady  suffered  the  pangs  of  death,  through  living  in  con- 
stant expectation  of  it,  or  had  been  already  in  a  manner  sacri- 
ficed, their  testimony  ;as,  nevertheless,  not  yet  finished.  It  is 
surely  more  probable  that  those  who  had  witnessed  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  the  earlier  martyrs^  and  who  were  in  daily  expec- 
tatiou  of  a  like  fate,  should  harbour  the  feeling  of  impatience 
and  the  thirst  for  vengeance,  expressed  in  the  petition  which 
follows,  than  that  the  deceased  martyrs  themselves  should  enter- 
tain such  sentiments. 

Supposing  the  phrase,  ^'  souls  of  those  sacrificed  for  the 
Word  of  God,'^  then  to  be  used  metaphorically,  and  to  apply  to 
those  who  had  undergone  sacrifices  equivalent  to  death,  ^^for  the 
testimony  they  were  holding,^*  what  are  we  to  understand  by 
John  seeing  them  under  the  altar  ?  Does  this  expression  mean 
that  they  were  lying  underneath  the  altar,  or  merely  that  they 
were  prostrate  on  the  ground  before  it?  The  latter  certainly 
appears  the  more  probable  signification.  The  phrase  may  b^ 
intended  to  represent  the  prostration  of  the  persecuted  Chris- 
tians ;  their  despondency,  and  fear  of  the  fate  which  awaited 
them.  There  seems,  also,  here  involved  an  idea  favourable  to 
the  view,  that  these  parties  were  not  those  who  had  been  already 
actually  laid  upon  the  altar  of  sacrifice  and  subjected  to  death> 
but  those  who  were  lying,  as  it  were,  bound  under  the  altar, 
ready  to  be  slain  in  sacrifice,  and  who  had  already  undergone 
the  terrors  of  death. 

The  introduction  of  the  altar  of  sacrifice  into  this  vision,  ap- 
pears to  have  the  further  design  of  localizing  the  scene ;  for  this 
altar  could  be  no  other  than  that  which  stood  at  Jerusalem. 
Its  appearance  and  site  in  the  temple  would  be  quite  familiar  to 
the  mind  of  John,  and  he  therefore  does  not  particularize  it  in 
any  way,  conceiving  that  no  mistake  could  arise  frqm  this 
omission,  seeing  there  was  but  one  altar  of  sacrifice  wlych  he,  as. 
a  Jew,  could  recognize. 

The  fixing  of  the  locality  of  this  scene  in  the  temple  of  Jeru-. 
salem^  confirms  the  view  that  the  persecution  symbolized  in  the 
previous  emblem  was  chiefly  confined  to  that  fourth  part  of 
Palestine  in  which  the  temple  stood,  for  it  is  obviously  the 
victims  of  that  persecution  who  are  introduced  into  this 
emblem. 

The  terms  of  thein  appeal  to  God  indicate  that  their  love 
and  their  faith  were  becoming  cold.     Their  cry  for  vengeance. 
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in  particular^  is  a  plain  departure  from  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Gospel^  and  from  the  command  of  our  Saviour^  given  in  Matt. 
T.  44 :  "  Love  your  enemies^  bless  them  that  curse  you^  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  who  despitefully 
use  you,  and  persecute  you.^^ 

What  is  the  meaning  of  white  robes  being  given  to  every 
one  of  them  ?  From  this  statement  it  may  be  fairly  inferred, 
that  the  discontent  and  spirit  of  revenge  manifested  in  their  re- 
monstrance was  a  sin  needing  forgiveness,  and  that  this  for- 
giveness should  be  granted — the  white  robe  being  an  emblem  of 
pardon,  or  justification  from  guilt. 

The  manner  in  which  the  next  clause  has  been  translated 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  being  hostile  to  the  idea  of  the  parties 
here  spoken  of  being  still  alive;  but  it  is  not  so  in  the  original, 
which  may  be  more  strictly  rendered  thus :  ^'  And  it  was  said 
unto  them  that  they  should  rest  (or  remain  quiet)  yet  for  a 
little  season,  till  the  completion  of  the  number  of  their  fellow- 
servants,  and  their  brethren,  who  should  be  killed  as  they.^' 
The  strict  grammatical  construction  would  require  us  to  supply 
here,  not  "  as  they  had  been/'  but  "  as  they  should  be,''  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  these  latter  words  should  not  be  under- 
stood, save  the  preconception,  that  the  parties  here  addressed 
had  been  already  killed.  But  the  change  of  the  verb  here 
employed,  favours  the  idea  that  they  were  only  about  to  be 
actually  killed.  They  had  been  already  brought  to  the  altar  for 
the  purpose  of  being  sacrificed,  but  their  slaughter  had  not  been 
yet  actually  accomplished.  Their  complaint  and  cry  for  venge- 
ance was,  therefore,  uttered  from  under  the  altar,  after  they  had 
been  already  doomed  as  victims,  and  as  good  as  sacrificed,  but 
before  the  act  had  been  finally  consummated.  This  view  is 
strengthened  by  bearing  in  mind  that  the  allusion  to  the  altar 
is  a  mere  metaphor,  for  the  persecuted  Christians  were  not 
really  laid  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice ;  they  were  only  sacrificed  in 
a  metaphorical  sense.  Hence,  when  St.  John  says,  that  he 
saw,  underneath  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  the  souls  of  those  sacrificed 
for  the  T\^ord  of  Grod  and  for  the  testimony  which  they  were 
holding,  it  is  not  stretching  the  metaphor  beyond  due  bounds, 
to  understand  him  as  meaning  that  those  whom  he  saw  were 
merely  those  living  in  constant  dread  and  expectation  of  being 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  superstition  for  the  sake  of  the  Word 
of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  they  were  holding,  the  more  espe- 
cially seeing  he  introduces  these  parties  as  crying  for  vengeance 
upon  their  persecutors.  The  admonition  addressed  to  them 
farther  shews,  that  they  were  still  in  a  condition  to  profit  by  the 
rebuke,  and  to  render  obedience  to  the  exhortation,  by  submit- 
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ting,  with  quiet  and  patience,  to  their  fate,  seeing  that  it  was 
the  purpose  of  God  that  a  certain  number  should  partake  of  the 
like  sufferings  with  them,  which  number  had  not  yet  been 
completed. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  the  parties  who  uttered  this  remon- 
strance, and  to  whom  this  admonition  was  addressed^  were  not 
already  dead,  why  should  the  apostle  have  said  that  he  saw  their 
aoulSy  and  not  themselves  ?  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that 
the  word  ^*  soul  ^'  may  be  here  used  as  equivalent  to  persons ;  as 
when  we  speak  of  the  population  of  a  city  being  1000  souls, 
meaning,  thereby,  to  embrace  men,  women,  and  children ;  or,  the 
expression  used  by  the  apostle  may  be  intended  to  intimate  that 
it  was  permitted  to  him  to  perceive  the  *'  spirit,'^  by  which  these 
persons  were  animated ;  to  see,  as  it  were,  those  inner  workings 
of  their  souls^  which  found  expression  in  their  impatient  cry  for 
redress.  We  are  wont  to  say,  that  "  we  saw  that  men's  souls 
were  troubled  f*  an  expression,  which  by  a  slight  figure,  might 
be  turned  into  '*  we  saw  their  souls,  that  they  were  troubled.'' 
When,  therefore,  the  apostle  says,  "  I  saw  the  souls  of  those 
sacrificed  for  the  testimony  they  were  holding,  and  they  cried 
with  a  loud  voice.  How  long/'  etc.,  his  meaning  appears  to  be 
equivalent  to  saying,  "  I  perceived  their  souls  to  be  so  troubled, 
that  they  cried,  how  long,"  etc.  In  this  manner  the  apparent 
objection,  arising  out  of  the  use  of  the  word  "  soul,"  is  entirely 
removed. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  this  appears  to  be  the  most 
rational  view  to  take  of  this  striking  scenic  representation ;  and 
it  also  seems  to  be  the  impression  which  the  vision  was  cal- 
culated to  impart  to  the  mind  of  John.  Indeed,  the  idea  that 
such  a  remonstrance  as  we  have  here  reported,  proceeded  from 
the  disembodied  liouls  of  those  who  had  already  suffered  martyr- 
dom ;  and  that  such  an  admonition  as  we  have  here  adminis- 
tered, was  addressed  to  such  disembodied  and  vengeance-seeking 
souls,  involves  an  amount  of  inherent  improbability,  so  great  as 
to  render  it  quite  inadmissible. 

We  come  now  to  the  most  striking  and  important  pf  all  the 
emblems  which  accompanied  the  opening  of  the  seals,  that 
which  appeared  on  the  sixth  seal  being  broken :  '^  And  I  beheld 
when  he  had  opened  the  sixth  seal,  and,  lo,  there  was  a  great 
earthquake;  and  the  sun  became  black  as  sackcloth  of  hair, 
and  the  moon  became  as  blood ;  And  the  stars  of  heaven  fell 
unto  the  earth,  even  as  a  fig  tree  c^steth  her  untimely  figs,  when 
she  is  shaken  of  a  mighty  wind.  And  the  heaven  departed  as  a 
scroll  when  it  is  rolled  together ;  and  every  mountain  and  island 
were  moved  out  of  their  places.     And  the  kings  of  the  earth. 
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and  tlie  great  men^  and  the  rich  men^  and  the  chief  captains^ 
and  the  mighty  men^  and  every  bondman,  and  every  free  man, 
hid  themselves  in  the  dens  and  in  the  rocks  of  the  mountains ; 
And  said  to  the  mountains  and  rocks,  Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us 
from  the  face  of  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  from  the 
wrath  of  the  Lamb :  For  the  great  day  of  his  wrath  is  come ; 
and  who  shall  be  able  to  stand  ?'' 

On  looking  at  the  terms  of  this  description,  the  question 
arises.  Are  we  to  understand  it  as  depicting  physical  events,  or 
are  we  to  take  the  emblems  in  a  metaphysicd  sense?  It  is 
physically  possible  that  the  sun  should  become  eclipsed — black 
as  sackcloth  of  hair;  but  it  is  physically  impossible  that  the 
moon  should,  at  the  same  time,  become  as  blood.  It  is  still 
more  physically  impossible  that  the  stars  of  heaven  should  fall 
to  the  earth  like  green  figs.  These  obvious  physical  impossi- 
bilities plainly  indicate  that  these  emblems  are  to  be  understood 
in  a  purely  metaphysical  sense.  This  conclusion  becomes  more 
obvious,  on  comparing  the  language  here  employed,  with  that 
used  by  Isaiah,  in  prophesying  the  destruction  of  the  Babylonish 
empire,  chap.  xiii.  10,  and  in  foretelling  the  destruction  of 
Idumea,  chap,  xxxiv.  4,  5 ;  as  also  with  the  language  employed 
by  Ezekiel  in  foretelling  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptian  empire, 
chap,  xxxii.  7,  8,  and  likewise  by  Joel,  in  the  second  chapter  of 
his  prophecy,  verses  31,  82.  This  similarity  of  language  shews 
that  the  events  foreshadowed  imder  these  types  were  all  of  a 
similar  kind,  and  that  the  metaphors  must,  accordingly,  have 
been  familiar  to  the  Jewish  mind.  Seeing,  then,  that  the  same 
terms  were  thus  employed  by  the  ancient  prophets  in  a  meta- 
physical sense,  we  are  surely  warranted  in  assigning  to  them  a 
similar  sense  in  the  passage  before  us,  more  especially  as  the 
physical  interpretation  is  excluded  by  the  language  itself. 

Adopting  the  metaphysical  sense,  the  great  earthquake  will 
denote  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  great  commotion  among  the  people 
of  the  land,  chiefly  caused,  in  this  case,  by  mental  excitement 
and  terror. 

In  tha  darkening  of  the  sun  there  seem  to  be  involved  two 
ideas,  a  primary  and  a  secondary.  The  primary  is  the  with- 
drawal of  the  light  of  the  divine  countenance  from  the  nation  or 
people  to  whom  the  prediction  applies.  A  metaphor,  similar  to 
that  which  we  employ  in  our  language,  when  we  say  that  the 
sun  of  a  nation^s  prosperity  is  set  for  ever.  The  secondary 
meaning  is  the  extinction  of  the  royal  authority,  and  the  conse- 
quent dissolution  of  the  state.  In  the  present  case,  it  is  said, 
that  the  sun  became  black  as  sackcloth  of  hair — an  expression 
which  seems  to  import,  not  only  the  extinction  of  the  royal 
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authority,  but  the  sorrow  of  the  members  of  the  royal  house — 
the  black  sackcloth  of  hair  being  a  type  of  mouming. 

While  the  sun  typifies  the  royal  authority,  the  moon  appears 
to  symbolize  that  of  the  priesthood — the  ecclesiastical  polity  of 
the  land.  In  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  the  moon  is 
represented  as  merely  ceasing  to  shine :  but  in  the  prophecy  of 
Joel,  and  here,  the  moon  is  said  to  become  as  blood.  The  dis- 
tinction between  those  two  metaphors  may  be,  that  the  former 
denotes  simply  the  extinction  of  the  priestly  authority,  without 
specifying  the  manner  of  the  overthrow ;  while  the  latter  ap- 
pears to  indicate,  that  the  subversion  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity 
of  the  country  is  to  be  attended  by  a  great  slaughter  of  the 
priesthood.  The  statement  that  while  the  sun  became  black, 
the  moon  became  as  blood,  may  have  the  farther  design  of  indi- 
cating more  clearly  that  the  phrase  is  to  be  taken  not  in  the 
natural,  but  in  the  metaphysical  sense. 

The  falling  of  the  stars  may  be  understood  as  symbolizing 
the  fall  of  the  great,  the  rich,  and  the  powerful  of  the  land. 
There  is  a  peculiar  beauty  in  the  simile  here  employed ;  it  is  a 
variation  on  that  of  Isaiah,  who  says — "  And  all  their  hosts  shall 
fall  down,  as  the  leaf  falleth  ofip  from  the  vine,  and  as  a  falling 
fig  from  the  fig  tree ; "  but  in  the  passage  before  us,  the  com- 
parison is  to  the  fig  tree  casting  her  untimely  figs,  when  she  is 
shaken  of  a  mighty  wind.  This  indicates  the  violent  nature  of 
the  destruction  which  is  to  overtake  the  nobles  of  the  land ; 
they  are  to  perish  while  yet  in  their  greenness,  and  to  be  cast 
down  as  by  a  mighty  tempest. 

What  is  meant  by  the  heavens  departing  as  a  scroll,  when  it 
is  rolled  together  ?  Seeing  the  sun  and  moon  mean  the  royal 
and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  the  stars  the  great  men  of  the 
nation,  the  heavens  may  be  held  to  mean  the  state,  or  nation, 
viewed  as  a  whole.  The  resemblance  to  a  scroll  rolled  together, 
may  signify  the  rolling  up,  as  it  were,  of  the  national  history, 
and  the  sealing  up  of  their  records.  The  people  ceasing  to 
exist  as  a  separate  nation,  can  have  henceforth  no  national  events 
to  register,  and  the  scroll  is  therefore  rolled  up  preparatory  to 
its  being  laid  aside.  This  simile  appears  accordingly  to  involve* 
the  idea  that  the  nation  here  indicated,  and  their  history,  having 
subserved  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed,  were  now 
to  be  put  aside,  at  least  for  a  time,  as  of  no  further  use  in  work- 
ing out  the  plans  of  the  Deity. 

By  the  moving  of  every  mountain  and  island  out  of  their 
places,  we  might  understand  the  removal  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  mountains  and  islands.  The  phrase  "  mountains  and  islands,^' 
however,  may  have  a  more  recondite  and  metaphysical  meaning. 
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The  mountains  may  signify  all  those  institutions  which  raised 
this  nation  above  the  level  of  those  surrounding  it,  and  which 
constituted  its  pride  and  glory,  while  the  island  may  denote  all 
those  peculiar  rites  and  ceremonies  which  separated  and  insiUated, 
as  it  were,  this  people  &om  all  other  nations. 

Regarding  the  mountains  and  islands  in  this  metaphorical 
sense,  the  statement  that  they  were  moved  out  of  their  places 
has  a  peculiar  significance.     It  shews  that  the  institutions,  repre- 
sented by  the  mountains,  were  not  entirely  overthrown,  nor  the 
peculiar  rites  and  ceremonies,  represented  by  the  islands,  made 
entirely  to  cease,  but  that  they  were  removed  from  their  pri- 
mary localities,  and  transferred  to  other  regions.     This  meta- 
physical sense  appears  preferable  to  the  supposition  that  the 
mountains  and  islands  denote  merely  their  inhabitants,  because 
the  highly  metaphorical  symbolization  continues  down  to  this 
point  of  the  description,  and  then  suddenly  descends  to  a  more 
literal  scenic  representation,  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  per- 
sonally introduced  as  actors.     Not  only  so,  but  they  are  repre- 
sented as  fleeing  to  the  mountains,  and  taking  refuge  in  their 
caverns,  a  circumstance  quite  contradictory  to  the  idea  of  a  re- 
moval of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  being  meant,  by  the 
removal  of  the  mountains  themselves.     It  would  therefore  be  a 
violation  of  the  propriety  of  the  representation,  first  to  symbolize 
a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  under  the  emblem  of  the  mountains 
and  islands  moving  out  of  their  places,  and  then  to  introduce 
every  grade  of  the  inhabitants  personally  fleeing  to  the  moun- 
tains for  refuge,  as  we  find  them  in  the  three  following  verses. 

The  description  which  these  contain,  seems  intended  to  con- 
vey a  general  idea  of  the  consternation  and  dismay  of  every 
class  of  the  community  in  the  nation,  to  which  this  emblem 
applies.  Instead  of  "  kings  of  the  earth,'^  we  should  here  read, 
"  kings  of  the  land ;''  for  to  whatever  nation  this  emblem  may 
refer,  it  is  evident  that  the  word,  rendered  "  earth,^  is  here  used 
in  its  restricted  sense,  and  ought  not  to  be  extended  so  as  to 
embrace  the  whole  world.  The  phrase  ^^  kings  of  the  land  '* 
shews,  however,  that  the  territory  to  which  the  emblem  relates, 
was  ruled  by  a  plurality  of  sovereigns. 

The  terror  caused  by  the  judgments  symbolized  in  this  em- 
blem, extends  to  every  class  of  society,  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  free  and  bond ;  and  under  its  influence  they  are  said  to 
hide  themselves  in  the  dens  or  caves,  and  rocks  of  the*  moun- 
tains. This  expression  is  very  suggestive,  for  it  indicates  that 
the  scene  of  this  representation  lay  in  a  country  having  a  moun- 
tainous region,  abounding  in  rocks  and  caves,  to  which  the 
people  of  the  land  fled  for  refuge.     It  is  very  remarkable,  that 
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in  the  passages  in  Isaiah  already  referred  to,  in  whidi  he  pre- 
dicts the  downfall  of  Babylon  and  Idamea,  under  figure  resem- 
bling those  here  employed,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the 
people  fleeing  for  refuge  to  the  mountains.  In  the  case  of  Ba- 
bylon, there  were  no  mountains  to  which  they  could  betake 
themselves — and  in  the  case  of  Idumea,  the  caverns  in  the 
mountains  formed  the  permanent  abodes  of  the  inhabitants — to 
that  such  a  description  as  we  have  here,  would  have  been  out  of 
place  in  either  of  those  cases.  But  its  introduction,  in  the  pas- 
sage before  us,  shews  not  only  that  the  country  in  which  the 
scene  of  the  vision  was  laid  contained  a  mountainous  district, 
full  of  rocks  and  caverns,  but  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  in- 
habitants in  times  of  calamity,  to  flee  to  those  mountains  and 
take  refuge  in  their  rocks  and  caves.  We  accordingly  find  that 
Isaiah,  when  prophesying  against  the  people  of  Judah,  says, 
chap.  ii.  10  :  "  Enter  into  the  rock,  and  hide  thee  in  the  dust.'' 
And  again,  ver.  19 :  ^^  They  shall  go  into  the  holed  of  the  rocks, 
into  the  caves  of  the  earth,  for  fear  of  the  Lord.''  In  like  man- 
ner, in  prophesying  the  downfall  of  Samaria,  Hosea  uses  an 
expression  exactly  similar  to  that,  which  in  the  passage  before 
us  is  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  terrified  refugees :  ^^  And  they 
shall  say  to  the  mountains  cover  us,  and  to  the  hills  fall  on  us." 
— Hosea,  x.  8. 

We  have  thus  a  curious  chain  of  evidence,  fixing  the  locality 
of  the  scenes  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  seals.  In  that  of 
the  fourth  seal,  we  have  mention  made  of  the  fourth  part  of  the 
land — showing  that  the  country  was  divided  into  four  provinces. 
In  that  of  the  fifth  seal,  we  have  introduced  the  altar  of  the 
sacrifice,  which  stood  only  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  And 
now,  in  that  of  the  sixth  seal,  we  have  represented  the  moun- 
tains with  their  caverned  rocks,  which  form  so  remarkable  a 
feature  of  the  hill  country  of  Judea. 

This  chain  of  evidence  is  farther  strengthened  by  the  con- 
sideration, that  the  great  national  overthrow,  symbolized  by  the 
sixth  emblem,  is  obviously  that  act  of  just  retribution^  which  is 
invoked  by  the  persecuted  souls  in  the  fifth  emblem,  suffering 
under  the  persecutions  symbolized  by  the  fourth — a  retribution 
whose  approach  is  indicated  by  the  terms  of  the  admonition 
addressed  to  these  souls,  who  were  exhorted  to  have  patience 
only  a  little  while,  until  the  number  of  those  destined  to  mar- 
tyrdom should  be  complete.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  scenes 
of  the  persecution,  of  the  appeal  of  the  persecuted,  and  of  the 
vengeance  inflicted  on  the  persecutors,  are  all  laid  in  the  same 
locality,  while  the  indications  are  very  strong  that  this  locality 
is  no  other  than  Judea. 
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In  judging  of  this  question^  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
singular  correspondence  between  the  emblematical  representa^ 
tion  here  given^  and  the  language  employed  by  the  prophet  Joel^ 
in  foretelling  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem^  Joel  ii.  31 :  ''  The 
8un  shall  be  turned  into  darkness^  and  the  moon  into  bloody 
before  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord  come."  What 
Joel  calls  "  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord/^  is  in  the 
passage  before  us  styled  '^  the  great  day  of  his  wrath."  Similar 
expressions  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  prophecies^  and 
they  apply  to  any  remarkable  display  of  the  divine  judgments^ 
not  to  the  final  destruction  of  the  worlds  or  to  the  termination 
of  the  temporal  system.  A  particular  application  of  exactly 
similar  phraseology  to  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem^  will  be  found 
in  the  prophecy  of  Zephaniah,  i.  14  to  the  end. 

Now  that  the  prophecy  of  Joel  also  applies  to  the  overthrow 
of  Jerusalem^  we  have  the  evidence  of  St.  Peter,  who  quotes  it 
in  his  address  delivered  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  shews  that 
as  the  first  part  of  the  prophecy,  relative  to  the  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit,  had  that  day  been  fulfilled,  so  the  latter  part  of  it, 
which  referred  to  the  punishment  awaiting  the  impenitent  and 
persecuting  portion  of  the  Jewish  people,  might  be  expected  to 
be  shortly  realized. 

There  is  thus  very  strong  evidence  tending  to  prove  that  the 
emblems  presented  to  the  eye  of  John,  on  the  opening  of  the 
sixth  seal,  constitute  a  scenic  representation  of  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  Jewish  polity  in  church  and  state,  as  a  punishment 
inflicted  on  that  people  for  their  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  and 
their  persecution  of  those  who  believed  in  him,  and  acknow- 
ledged him  as  their  king. 

The  sixth  emblem  closes  the  series  of  those  whose  appear- 
ance was  preceded  each  by  the  opening  of  one  of  the  seals  of 
the  mystic  volume.  The  scenes  described  in  the  seventh  chapter 
form  a  sort  of  supplement  to  this  series,  and  must  be  separately 
considered.  But  it  is  necessary  to  pause  at  this  point,  and  direct 
attention  to  the  six  seal-opening  emblems,  viewed  as  a  connected 
chain.  It  will  be  particularly  observed  that  the  meanings  which 
we  have  been  led  to  attach  to  these  emblems,  have  been  ascer- 
tained on  grounds  wholly  independent  of  the  question  as  to 
what  portion  of  the  writing  on  the  sealed  volume  they  repre- 
sent ;  but  it  is  now  necessary  to  take  up  that  reserved  point. 

By  a  previous  course  of  reasoning,  we  were  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  six  emblems  were  the  substance  of  part  of  the 
writing  on  the  back  of  the  volume,  and  not  any  portion  of  that 
which  was  written  on  the  inside,  and  was  under  the  protection 
of  the  seals ;  that  consequently  they  should  be  regarded  as  the 
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substance  of  a  revelation  already  made  in  words,  but  here,  for  a 
special  purpose,  repeated  in  the  emblematical  form,  and  that 
tney  are  most  probably  the  repetition  of  a  prophecy  uttered  by 
Christ  himself  when  he  was  on  the  earth.  It  is  now  requisite 
to  connect  these  conclusions  with  the  ascertained  meaning  of 
the  emblems. 

The  peculiar  phenomena  which  followed  the  opening  of  the 
sixth  seal^  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  particular  prophecy 
of  Christ  which  these  emblems  symbolize.  It  is  evidently  that 
remarkable  prediction  which  details  the  series  of  events  that  were 
to  happen  i^er  his  death,  and  that  were  to  characterize  the  early 
history  of  his  religion,  of  which  the  most  prominent  was  to  be 
the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  polity  in  church  and  state,  to  make 
way  for  the  Christian  dispensation — an  overthrow  which  he 
describes  in  language  almost  exactly  corresponding  to  the  em- 
blems presented  under  the  sixth  seal. 

The  best  manner  of  drawing  the  parallel  between  the  pro- 
phetic words  of  Christy  and  the  emblematical  representations  ex- 
hibited to  John,  will  be  to  trace  them  backwards ;  for  the  corre- 
spondence is  most  exact  and  striking  towards  the  end  of  the  series. 

When  Jesus  was  being  led  away  to  be  crucified,  he  turned 
to  the  women  who  were  bewailing  and  lamenting  him  and  said : 
"  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me,  but  weep  for  your- 
selves, and  for  your  children.  For,  behold,  the  days  are  coming, 
in  which  they  shall  say,  blessed  are  the  barren,  and  the  wombs 
that  never  bare,  and  the  paps  which  never  gave  suck.  Then 
shall  they  begin  to  say  to  the  mountains,  fall  on  us ;  and  to  the 
hills,  cover  us."  Here  we  have  an  evident  foreshadowing  of  the 
scene  beheld  by  John,  in  which  the  fugitives  said  to  the  moun- 
tains and  rocks :  "  Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us  from  the  face  of  him 
that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb." 
Christ,  in  foretelling  the  approach  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, says :  "  And  when  ye  shall  see  Jerusalem  compassed  with 
armies,  then  know  that  the  desolation  thereof  is  nigh.  Then 
let  them  which  are  in  Judea,  flee  to  the  mountains :  and  let 
them  which  are  in  the  midst  of  it  depart  out.  And  let  not 
them  that  are  in  the  countries,  enter  thereinto.  For  these  be 
the  days  of  vengeance,  that  all  things  which  are  written  may  be 
fulfilled."  Here  we  have  foretold  that  general  flight  of  the  in- 
habitants which  John  beheld  in  his  vision,  when  all  of  every 
grade  of  society  were  seen  to  hide  themselves  in  the  dens,  and 
in  the  rocks  of  the  mountains. 

The  actual  overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  Jewish  polity 
in  Church  and  State,  our  Saviour  foretells  in  the  following 
words :  "  Immediately  after  the  tribulation  of  those  days,  shall 
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the  sun  be  darkened^  and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  lights  and 
the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven^  and  the  powers  of  the  heavens 
shall  be  shaken/'  These  words  must  be  taken  in  connexion 
with  those  reported  by  St.  Lake,  as  having  been  spoken  by 
Christ  in  reference  to  the  same  event:  ^^And  there  shall  be 
signs  in  the  sun,  and  in  the  moon,  and  in  the  stars ;  and  upon 
earth,  distress  of  nations,  with  perplexity,  the  sea  and  the  waves 
roaring,  men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after 
those  things  which  are  coming  on  the  earth  ;  for  the  powers  of 
heaven  shall  be  shaken/'  Here  it  will  be  observed,  that  what 
is  represented  in  John's  vision,  under  the  emblem  of  a  great 
earthquake,  is  described  by  Christ  as  "  distress  of  nations  and 
perplexity,  men's  heart's  failing  them  for  fear;"  and  he  em- 
ploys the  metaphor  of  the  sea  and  the  waves  thereof  roaring,  to 
denote  the  tumult  and  agitation  pervading  the  mass  of  human 
society.  Our  Saviour  says :  "  The  sun  shall  be  darkened,  and 
the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light;"  adopting  the  words  of 
Isaiah,  in  reference  to  the  fall  of  Babylon  and  Idumea,  whose 
import  must  have  been  well  understood  by  his  hearers,  as  denot- 
ing the  downfall  of  the  royal  and  priestly  authorities.  But  in 
John's  vision  there  is  introduced  the  variation  given  in  the  pro- 
phecy of  Joel,  which  refers  to  the  same  events  as  the  prediction 
of  Christ — "  the  moon  shall  be  turned  into  blood,"  probably  to 
denote  that  the  extinction  of  the  priestly  authority  was  to  be 
attended  by  a  great  slaughter  of  the  priesthood. 

The  fall  of  the  stars  from  heaven  is  mentioned  in  our 
Saviour's  prophecy,  and  described  in  John's  vision,  in  nearly 
the  same  terms.  It  signifies  the  downfall  of  the  great  men  of 
the  nation,  those  who  had  shone  as  stars  in  the  political  firma- 
ment. The  simile  of  the  falling  figs  is  the  apostle's  own,  doubt- 
less employed  by  him  to  denote  the  rapidity  and  abundance  of 
the  fall  of  the  stars. 

With  regard  to  the  heavens  generally,  the  variation  between 
the  words  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  description  of  John  is  some- 
what greater  :  Christ  says,  "  And  the  powers  of  the  heaven  shall 
be  shsd^en."  The  verb,  here  used,  implies  such  a  shaking  of  the 
heavens  as  might  be  produced  by  a  violent  thunderstorm,  or  a 
tempest  of  wind.  But  it  is  obvious,  that  this  expression  of  our 
Saviour's  could  not  very  easily  be  represented  in  emblem ;  re- 
sort is  therefore  had  to  the  expression  employed  by  Isaiah,  in  re- 
ference to  the  national  overthrow  of  Idumea,  ^^The  heavens 
shall  be  rolled  together  as  a  scroll."  The  phrase  used  by  St, 
John  is  peculiar,  it  denotes  disappearance  by  separation.  If  we 
suppose  a  roll  of  parchment  to  be  stretched  out  on  a  plain  sur- 
face, and  then  to  be  wound  upon  two  rollers,  advancing  from 
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each  end  until  they  meet,  so  as  entirely  to  exclude  the  inner 
surface  of  the  parchment  from  view^  we  should  have  the  precise 
idea  conveyed  in  the  words  of  John,  "  The  heavens  disappeared 
by  separation,  like  a  volume  when  it  is  rolled  U^ether/^  The 
phenomenon  he  thus  describes,  appears  to  have  been  the  ad- 
vance in  two  opposite  directions  of  two  large  masses  of  cloud 
which  came  rolling  forward,  until  they  ultimately  shut  out  from 
view  the  clear  portions  of  the  heavens  between  them,  and  the 
whole  sky  became  darkened  over  with  dense  cloud.  The  idea  of 
the  agitation  of  the  powers  of  heaven  or  atmospherical  forces, 
contained  in  the  expression  used  by  our  Saviour,  may  also  be 
involved  in  this  imagery.  For  such  an  appearance  as  that  here 
described,  is  almost  uniformly  accompanied  by  thunder,  or  by 
violent  and  sudden  gusts  of  wind.  That  the  latter  species  of 
agitation  attended  the  phenomenon,  may  also  be  inferred  from 
John's  comparison  of  the  falling  stars  to  unripe  figs,  shaken 
from  the  tree  by  a  mighty  wind.  This  portion  of  the  emblem, 
as  we  have  explained,  symbolizes  the  disappearance  of  the  state 
and  nation  from  the  observation  of  men.  It  ceases  henceforth 
to  have  any  state  annals,  or  to  occupy  any  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

The  removal  of  the  mountains  and  islands  out  of  their  places, 
appears  to  be  a  symbolization  of  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  re- 
ported in  Luke  xxi.  24,  "  They  shall  be  led  away  captive  into 
all  nations,^'  and  this,  whether  we  understand  the  removal  of  the 
mountains  and  islands  to  mean  the  migration  of  their  inhabi- 
tants, or  as  we  have  shewn  to  be  more  probable,  the  removal 
from  their  proper  localities  of  those  institutions  which  constituted 
the  national  glory  and  pride,  and  raised  this  people  above  the 
level  of  other  nations,  and  of  those  rites  and  ceremonies,  by 
which  they  were  insulated  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  circumstance  that. in  the  apostle's  vision,  the  national 
overthrow,  symbolized  under  the  emblem  of  the  sixth  seal,  follows 
so  immediately  after  the  appeal  for  vengeance  on  the  part  of  the 
persecuted  adherents  to  the  truth,  represented  in  the  fifth  scene, 
and  the  promise  of  coming  retribution,  implied  in  the  admonition 
addressed  to  them,  clearly  shews  that  this  great  national  calamity 
is  the  just  punishment  for  those  persecutions,  symbolized  under 
the  fourth  emblem,  and  complained  of  by  the  sufferers  in  the 
fifth.  The  retribution  thus  indicated  is  by  our  Saviour  pre- 
dicted in  very  precise  terms.  "  Wherefore  behold  !  I  send  unto 
you  prophets  and  wise  men,  and  scribes ;  and  some  of  them  ye 
shall  kill  and  crucify,  and  some  of  them  shall  ye  scourge  in  your 
synagogues,  and  persecute  them  from  city  to  city ;  that  upon 
you  may  come  all  the  righteous  blood  shed  upon  the  earth,  £rom 
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the  blood  of  righteous  Abel^  unto  the  blood  of  Zacharias^  son  of 
Barachias^  whom  ye  dew  between  the  temple  and  the  altar. 
Verily  I  say  unto  you^  all  these  things  shall  come  upon  this 
generation/^ 

In  order,  however,  fully  to  trace  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  persecution  and  its  consequences,  as  symbolized  by 
the  emblems,  and  as  predicted  by  our  Lord,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  the  fourth  and  fifth  emblems  together,  and  compare  them 
with  the  predictions  of  Christ  on  the  same  subject.  These 
latter  will  be  found  in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Matthew, 
the  thirteenth  of  Mai^,  and  the  twenty-first  of  Luke.  From 
these  we  select  the  following : — '^  But  before  all  these,  they  shall 
lay  their  hands  on  you,  and  persecute  you,  delivering  you  up  to 
the  synagogues,  and  into  prisons,  being  brought  before  kings  and 
rulers  for  my  name's  sake.  Then  shall  they  deliver  you  up  to 
be  afflicted,  and  shall  kill  you:  and  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  nations 
for  my  name^s  sake.  And  then  shall  many  be  offended,  and  shall 
betray  one  another,  and  shall  hate  one  another.  And  many  false 
prophets  shall  rise,  and  shall  deceive  many.  And  because  iniquity 
shall  abound,  the  love  of  many  shall  wax  cold.^^  To  these  re- 
mai^ble  words  must  be  added  those  which  Christ  uttered,  in 
applying  the  parable  of  the  unjust  judge.  "  And  the  Lord  said, 
h^MT  what  the  unjust  judge  saith.  And  shall  not  God  avenge  his 
own  elect,  which  cry  day  and  night  unto  him,  though  be  bear 
long  with  them?  I  tell  you  that  he  will  avenge  them  speedily. 
Nevertheless  when  the  Son  of  Man  cometh,  shall  he  find  faith 
on  the  earth  ?'' 

In  these  predictions  of  our  Saviour,  we  have  foretold  all  the 
particulars  reproduced  in  the  emblems  of  John.  We  have  the 
judicial  authority  armed  with  the  power  of  life  and  death,  engaged 
in  persecuting  those  who  bore  testimony  to  the  truth.  We  have 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  by  the  judge. 
We  have  the  various  other  forms  of  suffering  and  death,  to  which 
the  persecuted  witnesses  for  the  truth  were  subjected.  We  have 
also  that  cooling  of  the  love,  that  exhaustion  of  the  patience,  and 
that  failing  of  the  faith,  of  those  suffering  under  the  persecution 
which  found  vent  in  their  cry  for  vengeance  and  redress.  We 
have  also  that  cry  itself,  and  the  forbearance  with  which  God 
regards  that  lack  of  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  it 
manifests;  and  we  have  lastly  the  promise  of  that  speedy  ven- 
geance and  redress  which  were  to  follow.  All  these  particulars 
are  reproduced  with  exact  fidelity,  in  the  emblems  seen  by  the 
apostle,  so  that  their  correspondence  with  the  predictions  is 
complete. 

The  second  and  third  emblems  must,  in  like  manner,  be  taken 
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together^  in  order  to  trace  the  correspondence  between  them  and 
the  predictions  of  Christ,  which  run  as  follows : — "  And  ye  shall 
hear  of  wars,  and  rumours  of  wars ;  see  that  ye  be  not  troubled, 
for  all  these  things  must  come  to  pass,  but  the  end  shall  not  be 
yet.     For  nation  shall  rise  against  nation,  and  kingdom  against 
kingdom,  and  there  shall  be  famines  and  pestilence^,  and  earth- 
quakes in  divers  places ;  all  these  are  the  beginning  of  sorrows/' 
We  have  in  these  words,  minutely  predicted,  that  state  of  uni- 
versal warfare,  which  the  rider  on  the  red  horse  with  his  great 
sword  so  strikingly  portrays.     We  also  learn  that  the  black  horse 
and  his  rider  symbolize  not  only  famine,  but  its  natural  con- 
comitant, pestilence — the  result  of  the  deprivation  of  nutritious 
food.     With  respect  to  the  earthquakes,  we  may  understand  the 
term  either  literally  or  as  a  metaphor,  denoting  those  popular 
commotions  to  which  a  dearth  of  provisions  is  so  apt  to  give  rise. 
We  now  come  to  the  first  emblem — the  rider  on  the  white 
horse.     To  trace  the  correspondence  in  this  case,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  prophecies  of  our  Lord,  which  tally  so  remark- 
ably with  the  other  emblems,  were  called  forth  by  a  question  put 
to  him  by  his  disciples :  "  Tell  us  when  shall  these  things  be, 
and  what  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  of  the 
world  ?''     It  is  evident  from  the  tenor  of  this  question,  that  not- 
withstanding the  previous  discourses  of  our  Lord  on  the  nature 
of  his  kingdom,  his  disciples  still  retained  very  erroneous  im- 
pressions on  the  subject.     On  the  present  occasion  he  does  not 
stop  again  to  undeceive  them,  but  proceeds  at  once  to  detail  the 
signs  that  were  to  herald  the  approach  of  his  spiritual  kingdom 
— the  development  of  his  religion  in  the  world.     He  had  already 
given  them  information  respecting  the  nature  of  his  kingdom, 
and  the  manner  of  its  approach,  which  ought  to  have  been  suf- 
ficient for  their  guidance;  but  their  minds  were  evidently  not 
yet  prepared  to  recognize  the  purely  moral  and  spiritual  character 
of  Christ^s  dominion,  in  its  fullest  sense.     The  true  nature  of  his 
kingdom  he  had  already  declared,  in  his  reply  to  the  Pharisees  : 
*^  And  when  he  was  demanded  of  the  Pharasees,  when  the  king- 
dom of  God  should  come,  he  answered  them  and  said.  The  king- 
dom of  God  Cometh  not  with  observation :  Neither  shall  they  say, 
Lo  here  !  or,  lo  there  !  for,  behold,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  with- 
in you.^^     Then,  addressing  his  disciples  he  said :  "  The  days 
will  come,  when  ye  shall  desire  to  see  one  of  the  days  of  the 
Son  of  man,  and  ye  shall  not  see  it.     And  they  shall  say  to  you. 
See  here;  or  see  there:  go  not  after  them,  nor  follow  them. 
For  as   the  lightning,   that  lighteneth  out  of  one  part  under 
heaven,  shineth  unto  the  other  part  under  heaven  ;  so  shall  also 
the  Son  of  man  be  in  his  day.^^ 
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Having  thus  explicitly  declared  that  his  kingdom  was  not  to 
be  physical  and  tempond^  but  moral  and  spiritual,  a  dominion 
over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men^  our  Saviour  when  asked  by 
his  disciples  what  were  to  be  the  signs  that  should  prognosticate 
its  establishment  on  the  earthy  does  not  stop  to  reiterate  this  ex- 
planation^ but  proceeds  at  once  to  detail  those  events  by  which 
the  great  consummation  was  to  be  preceded.  He  perceived  that 
the  bigotry  and  prejudice  of  the  mass  of  the  Jewish  people  were 
80  obdurate^  that  they  would  not  only  reject  his  doctrine  them- 
selves, but  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  deter  others  from 
embracing  it,  and  would  persecute  his  followers  to  the  death. 
He  foresaw  it  to  be  necessary,  to  the  full  development  of  his 
religion,  that  the  Jewish  polity  in  church  and  state,  with  the 
Mosaic  institutions,  and  especially  that  of  daily  sacrifice,  should 
be  entirely  overthrown ;  and  he  accordingly  foretells  this  great 
<»itastrophe,  with  the  events  by  which  it  should  be  introduced. 
And  this  for  a  twofold  purpose,  firstly  to  operate  as  a  warning 
to  all  those  who  should  be  willing  to  adopt  his  religion,  but 
might  be  deterred  by  fear  of  the  coming  persecution ;  and 
secondly,  by  so  clearly  predicting  these  events,  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  his  religion  in  the  world,  foreseeing  that  the 
remarkable  fulfilment  of  these  prophecies  could  not  fail  to  further 
that  end,  since  it  would  confirm  his  authority  as  a  true  prophet 
of  God. 

We  accordingly  find  him  connecting  the  overthrow  of  the 
Jewish  polity  with  the  development  of  his  religion,  as  cause  and 
efifect;  for  immediately  after  having,  in  highly  figurative  language, 
described  the  subversion  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  nation,  he 
says :  '^  And  then  shall  appear  the  Son  of  Man  in  heaven ;  and 
then  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn ;  and  they  shall  see 
the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  power  and 
great  glory.'' 

It  is  evident,  that  our  Saviour  here  continues  to  employ  the 
same  metaphorical  language  as  he  had  used  in  the  preceding 
verse.  He  had,  under  the  metaphor  of  the  darkening  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  the  falling  of  the  stars,  and  the  shaking  of  the 
powers  of  heaven,  delineated  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
Consequently,  the  heaven,  of  which  he  continues  to  speak,  as 
that  in  which  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  was  to  appear,  and  in 
whose  clouds  he  was  to  be  seen  coming,  must  be  the  same  heaven, 
whose  powers  had  been  shaken,  whose  sun  had  been  darkened, 
whose  moon  had  ceased  to  shine,  and  whose  stars  had  fallen  to 
the  ground.  When  therefore  Christ  says :  "  Then  shall  the  sign 
of  the  Son  of  Man  appear  in  heaven,^'  he  gives  a  direct  answer 
to  the  question  of  his  disciples  :  "  What  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy 
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coming  ?'*  This  answer  amounts  to  this.  When  ye  shall  see 
fulfilled  all  those  events,  which  I  have  prefigured  by  the  darken- 
ing of  the  sun,  the  fading  of  the  moon,  the  falling  of  the  stars, 
and  the  shaking  of  the  powers  of  heaven,  you  are  to  regard  them 
as  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  appearing  in  heaven,  as  the  presage 
of  his  immediate  approach.  The  sign  is  the  condition  of  the 
political  heaven,  and  whenever  the  state  of  that  heaven  should 
be  such,  as  here  described,  they  were  to  recognize  in  it  the  signal 
which  he  had  given  them. 

The  clause,  "  Then  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn," 
ought  to  be  rendered  "  All  the  tribes  of  the  land/^  that  land, 
whose  heaven  was  to  be  thus  agitated,  whose  sun  was  to  be  ob- 
scured. This  restricted  sense  is  here  quite  necessary,  for  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  was  to  produce  mourning  to  the  tribes 
of  that  land  alone.  All  the  other  nations  would  have  cause  to 
rejoice,  for  to  them  his  coming  was  to  carry  the  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy.  To  the  Jews  only  would  it  be  the  cause  of  sorrow ; 
they  alone  would  regret  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  its  extension  throughout  the  world,  for  to  them  who 
had  rejected  the  Messiah  his  triumph  would  be  as  gall  and 
wormwood.  This  mourning  of  the  tribes  of  the  land  is  obviously 
the  same  as  that  depicted  in  the  vision  of  John,  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  every  grade  fleeing  to  the  mountains  and  caverns  for 
refuge,  and  saying  to  the  mountains  and  rocks  "  Fall  on  us, 
and  hide  us  from  the  face  of  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and 
from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb ;  for  the  great  day  of  his  wrath  is 
come,  and  who  shall  be  able  to  stand  ?'' 

The  prophetic  words  of  Christ  "  Then  shall  they  see  the  Son 
of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  power  and  great 
glory"  are  very  suggestive.  The  overclouding  of  the  Jewish 
heaven,  here  implied,  corresponds  remarkably  to  the  manner  of 
its  disappearance  from  the  eyes  of  John  in  his  vision,  as  already 
explained  by  the  rolling  together  of  two  opposing  masses  of 
cloud,  which  led  him  to  compare  it  to  the  disappearance  of  the 
face  of  a  scroll,  when  it  is  wound  up  on  its  two  rollers.  What 
we  are  to  understand  by  the  words  of  our  Saviour  is,  that  it  is 
in  the  midst  of  this  overclouding  of  the  Jewish  heaven,  or  perhaps 
rather  supervening  upon  it,  following  it  as  a  consequence,  that 
the  great  development  of  his  religion,  which  he  typifies  under 
the  metaphor  of  his  coming  with  power  and  great  glory,  was  to 
ensue.  In  fact  this  overclouding  of  the  Jewish  heaven  was 
necessary  to  the  full  establishment  of  Christianity,  and  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  to  that  grand  consummation.  There 
is  accordingly  great  force  and  beauty  in  our  Lord^s  metaphor, 
that  the  mourning  tribes  of  Israel  who  had  rejected  him  should 
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see  his  power  and  glory  developed  upon  those  very  clouds  of  mis- 
fortune^ which  had  shrouded  their  heaven  in  hopeless  darkness. 

That  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  this  remarkable  prediction 
of  Christy  and  that  it  does  not  refer  to  his  final  coming  to  judge 
the  world,  is  rendered  evident  by  the  concluding  clause  of  his 
prophecy,  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  this  generation  shall  not  pass 
till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled.  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
away,  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away.'*  This  solemn  asseve- 
mtion  shews  clearly,  that  the  prediction  was  fulfilled  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  great  development  of  the 
Christian  religion  which  ensued. 

Now,  this  triumph  of  Christianity  being  the  main  subject  of 
the  prophecy,  and  all  the  separate  predictions  being  mere  prog- 
nostics of  its  approach,  it  is  with  extreme  propriety,  that  in  its 
symbolical  reproduction  before  the  eyes  of  John,  the  emblem 
which  typifies  this  triumph,  namely,  the  rider  on  the  white 
horse,  is  put  first  in  the  series.  It  will  be  particularly  observed, 
that  in  none  of  the  other  emblems  is  there  any  indication  of  a 
long  continuance  of  time.  They  each  in  due  course  come  to  an 
end.  But  with  the  rider  on  the  white  horse,  it  is  quite  other- 
wise. He  goes  forth  conquering,  and  that  he  may  conquer,  his 
victories  are  to  have  no  limit  either  in  space  or  time.  The  white 
horse  emblem  may  therefore  be  held  to  represent  both  the  ques- 
tions of  the  disciples,  "  What  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming  ?'' 
and  our  Lord's  answer,  "  Then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son 
of  Man  in  heaven,  and  then  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  land 
mourn,  and  they  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven,  with  power  and  great  glory.*' 

These  points  of  correspondence,  between  the  predictions  of 
Christ  and  the  emblems  seen  by  John,  are  too  remarkable  and 
striking  to  escape  observation,  too  minute  and  exact  to  be  the 
result  of  accident,  rather  than  design.  No  candid  and  unbiased 
mind  can  contemplate  the  parallel,  without  perceiving  that  it  is 
complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  being  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  emblems  are  indeed  a  reproduction  of  the  prophecies,  and 
thence  to  infer  that  they  must  be  the  substance  of  what  was  writ- 
on  the  back  of  the  roll,  as  indicative  of  a  revelation  already 
made,  an  inference,  it  will  be  remembered,  which  was  previously 
drawn  from  altogether  separate  considerations.  Nor  does  the 
correspondence  end  here;  it  will  be  found  to  extend  to  the 
emblems  described  in  the  next  chapter,  to  the  examination  of 
which  we  may  hereafter  proceed. 
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ON  THE  PBOBABLE  DATE  OF  THE  FALL  OF  NINEVEH.' 

There  is  much  to  interest  the  student  of  prophecy  in  the  fiftieth 
and  fifty-first  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah^  where  we  seem 
to  find  the  true  key  to  the  verses  in  which  Daniel  briefly  tells 
us  that  on  a  night  of  impious  revelry,  and  after  having  publicly 
poured  contempt  on  the  God  of  Israel,  the  king  Belshazzar  was 
slain,  and  the  Chaldean  dynasty  brought  to  an  end.  From  this 
source  we  may  also  derive  some  not  unimportant  aid  in  our 
investigation  of  scriptural  and  secular  chronology,  with  reference 
to  the  date  of  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  dynasty,  and 
the  power  and  grandeur  of  Nineveh — if  we  may  believe,  as  seems 
to  be  almost  certain  from  the  language  of  the  prophet  to  Seraiah 
(li.  59,  60),  that  the  predictions  of  these  two  chapters  were  not 
delivered  at  a  later  period  than  iYiQ  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah  king 
of  Judah. 

It  will  be  evident  to  the  reader,  that  the  eighteenth  verse  of 
the  fiftieth  chapter  is  prophetical  in  its  first  clause,  and  historical 
in  its  second — '^  I  will  punish  (visit)  the  king  of  Babylon,  and 
his  land,  as  I  have  punished  the  king  of  Assyria/^  We  conclude 
from  this  historical  clause  that,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah, 
it  was  a  fact  well  known  at  Jerusalem  that  Nineveh  had  already 
been  taken  and  cast  down  from  her  high  position  as  the  inde- 
pendent metropolis  of  the  once  renowned  Assyrian  empire. 

The  latest  mention  of  Nineveh  by  name  is  found  in  the  book 
of  another  Jewish  prophet,  Zephaniah,  who  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah,  and  most  probably  (from  internal  evidence) 
somewhat  earlier  than*  the  commencement  of  that  king's  great 
religious  reformation.  He  foretold  that  the  Lord  "  would 
stretch  out  his  hand  against  the  north,  and  destroy  Assyria,  and 
would  make  Nineveh  a  desolation,  and  dry  like  a  wilderness  '* 
(ii.  13).  Nineveh,  about  perhaps  the  tenth  of  Josiah,  was  there- 
fore still,  however  weakened,  the  independent  capital  if  not  of 
an  Assyrian  empire  yet  of  an  Assyrian  kingdom.  The  predic- 
tions of  Isaiah,  which  so  plainly  instruct  us  that  the  Medes, 
with  Elam  as  their  confederate,  and  Coresh  as  their  leader,  were 

a  While  Herodotus  records  the  final  overthrow  of  Nineveh  by  the  Medes  and 
Babylonians  under  Cyaxares  and  Labynetus  (the  latter  being,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
historian,  much  inferior  in  power  to  the  former)  other  secular  writers  speak  of  an 
earlier  siege  and  capture  of  this  city  by  Medes  under  Arbaces,  and  Babylonians  under 
Belesis.  Some  suppose  Tiglath  Pileser  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Assyria  (under 
the  assumed  name  of  Ninus  the  younger)  after  the  successful  expedition  of  Arbaces 
and  Belesis. 

h  Jeremiah,  who  at  the  commencement  of  his  prophetical  career  was  contemporary 
with  Zephaniah,  began  to  prophecy  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah  (Jer.  i.  2). 
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to  be  prominent  in  their  triumph  over  Babylon^  do  not  give  any 
information  concerning  the  destroyers  of  the  city  of  Sennacherib. 
And  even  Nahum^  who  was  specially  commissioned  to  denounce 
the  divine  judgments  against  Assyria^  furnishes  no  clue  by  which 
we  can  attain  to  a  probable  conjecture  of  the  name  of  the  vic- 
torious nation  that  took  the  lead  in  the  final  humiliation  of 
Nineveh. 

In  pursuing  the  inquiry,  our  attention  is  arrested  by  a 
passage  which  seems  to  indicate  that  Assyria  was  still  an  inde- 
pendent sovereignty  even  so  late  as  the  last  year  of  Josiah. 
According  to  the  sacred  historian,  Pharaoh-necho  "  went  up  in 
that  year  against  the  king  of  Assyria  to  the  river  Euphrates " 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  29).  On  that  occasion,  Josiah  rashly  led  an 
army  against  the  Egyptians,  his  forces  were  utterly  defeated, 
and  he  was  himself  mortally  wounded  in  the  memorable  battle 
of  Megiddo.  We  cannot  indeed  decide,  with  absolute  certainty, 
merely  from  the  employment  of  the  words  "  king  of  Assyria," 
that  Nineveh  was  even  yet  the  capital  of  an  Assyrian  kingdom ; 
for,  more  than  ninety  years  afterwards,  when  Babylon  and  Nine- 
veh had  both  ceased  to  be  sovereign  cities,  and  were  under 
Persian  supremacy,  t?ie  Persian  king  Damtis  was  styled  "  king  of 
Assyria"  (Ezra  vi.  22).  Yet  it  will  even  thus  be  regarded  as 
very  highly  probable  that,  on  Biblical  data,  a  king  was  still 
reigning  in  Nineveh  at  the  close  of  Josiah^s  reign.  Hence  we 
infer  that  the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  dynasty  not  improbably 
occurred  between  the  last  year  of  Josiah  and  the  fourth  of  Zede- 
kiah — an  interval  of  about  fifteen  years. 

Of  the  two  powerful  sovereigns  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures 
during  this  interval,  Pharaoh-necho  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Euphrates  was  the  limit  to  the  advance  of  the 
former,  and  that  his  Egyptian  forces  never  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris  for  the  purpose  of  besieging  the  Assyrian 
metropolis ;  though  the  very  fact  that  Necho,  in  the  last  year 
of  Josiah,  ventured  to  set  out  from  Egypt  on  an  expedition  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  Euphrates — a  region  so  far  removed  from 
Memphis — at  the  head  of  an  army  which  Josiah  thought  himself 
equal  to  encounter,  would  seem  not  obscurely  to  shew,  that 
Nineveh  was  no  longer  the  formidable  mistress  of  many  tribes 
and  nations  that  she  had  been  in  the  days  of  Sennacherib  and 
Esarhaddon.  Passing  onward,  in  our  search  of  the  probable 
conqueror  of  Nineveh,  from  Necho  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  see 
from  the  sacred  narrative  that,  if  the  Chaldean  sovereign  really 
overthrew  the  Assyrian  dynasty  at  Nineveh  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne  of  Babylon,  that  triumph  must  have  occurred  after 
the  defeat  of  Necho  at  Carchemish,  and  also  after  that  first  sub- 
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mission  of  Jerusalem  to  his  arms^  when  he  carried  away  Jewish 
captives,  among  whom  were  Daniel  and  his  three  illustrious 
friends,  to  Babylon,  and  placed  in  the  house  of  his  idols  in 
Shinar  certain  vessels  brought  from  the  temple  of  the  Most  High, 
as  trophies  of  his  victorious  campaign.  Yet,  with  reference  to  the 
idea  that  Nebuchadnezzar  may  have  in  person  achieved  the  final 
overthrow  of  Nineveh  after  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  not  altogether  a  decisive  and  sufficient  objec- 
tion (even  if  a  very  reasonable  and  strong  one)  to  say,  that  the 
Scriptures  would  have^'  alluded,  directly  or  indirectly  (but  un- 
mistakeably),  to  such  an  important  event,  if  it  really  occurred. 

There  is,  however,  one  particular  occasion  in  which  the 
silence  of  the  Scriptures  must  be  regarded  as  very  striking  and 
significant,  and  which  here  demands  our  attention.  In  his 
twenty-fifth  chapter,  Jeremiah  gives  a  prophetic  sketch  of  the 
Gentile  powers  upon  which  divine  judgments  were  to  be  inflicted, 
apparently  through  the  instrumentality  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Egypt  and  Edom,  Moab  and  Ammon,  Tyre  and  Sidon,  are  ex- 
pressly  pointed  out,  but  neither  Nineveh  nor  Assyria  is  named 
in  the  catalogue.  We  find  it  stated,  indeed,  in  this  sketch,  *^and 
all  the  kings  of  Elam  "  (whose  capital  was  Shushan),  "  and  all 
the  kings  of  the  Medes,  and  all  the  kings  of  the  north  "  (xxv. 
25,  26).  The  idea  seems  far  too  improbable  to  be  admitted, 
that  the  kings  of  that  Nineveh  which  had  heretofore  occupied 
so  prominent  a  place  in  Holy  Writ,  were  to  be  included  in  the 
summary  of  obscure  and  unnamed  northern  kings,  and  that  the 
Assyrian  dynasty  had  yet  to  be  cast  down  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
after  his  triumphs  over  Pharaoh-uecho  and  Jerusalem.  It  also 
deserves  our  notice,  that  it  appears  to  be  characteristic  of  this 
catalogue  to  contain,  for  the  most  part,  the  names  of  countries^ 
which  at  the  time  of  the  prophecy  were  independent  and  under 
no  foreign  master.  We  have  reason  to  think  that  this  was  the 
case  with  Egypt,  Edom,  Moab,  Ammon,  Tyre,  and  Sidon;  and 
we  think  it  very  probable  that  Media  and  Elam  (whatever  they 
might  have  been  formerly)  were  then  also  independent,  and  in 
no  sense  subject  to  Nineveh  or  Babylon. 

The  entire  omission  of  all  mention  of  Assyria  by  name  in 
Jer.  XXV.,  suggests  the  idea  that  this  kingdom,  \f  still  ewiatinff, 

e  Jeremiah  y  even  in  his  earliest  pr(^hecies,  delivered  not  long  before  the  final 
overthrow  of  Nineveh,  neither  names  nor  alludes  to  the  doomed  city.  And  this  silence 
of  the  prophet,  coupl^  with  the  omission  of  the  name  of  the  doomed  city  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  chapter,  does  not  discourage,  to  say  the  least,  the  idea  that  the  Assyrian  dyniasty 
was  overthrown  before  the  Chaldean  received  the  submission  of  Jehoiakim.  Nor  does 
there  appear  to  be  anything  in  Herodotus  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that 
Cyaxares  may  have  taken  Nineveh  even  ten  or  twelve  years  before  his  death. 

^  Some  of  the  Philistine  cities  may,  at  the  time,  have  been  tributary  to  Egypt. 
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had  already  become  comparatively  insignificant,  and  was  hasten- 
ing to  its  downfall.  But  although  we  can  scarcely  avoid  con- 
cluding from  this  silence  of  Scripture,  that  Nineveh  was  not 
conquered  by  Nebuchadnezzar  after  his  triumph  over  Pharaoh 
and  Jerusalem,  we  cannot  also  conclude,  either  that  it  was  taken 
by  the  Babylonians  under  Nebuchadnezzar's  predecessor  on  the 
Chaldean  throne,  or  that  it  was  not  taken  by  some  other  power- 
ful nation  or  nations  about  or  even  shortly  after  the  fourth  year 
of  Jehoiakim. 

If,  then,  we  suppose  neither  Nebuchadnezzar  nor  his  prede- 
cessor to  have  been  the  supreme  leader  of  the  hosts  which  sub- 
dued Nineveh,  by  whom  may  we  conjecture,  from  Scriptural 
data,  was  the  Assyrian  kingdom  brought  to  an  end?  Isaiah* 
tells  us  that  Babylon  was  to  be  conquered  by  the  Medes  and 
Elamites,  under  the  command  of  Coresh.  And,  in  the  fifty-first 
chapter  of  Jeremiah,  we  find  it  twice  mentioned  that  the  Medes 
should  be  among  the  most  powerful  of  the  Lord's  instruments  * 
for  the  humiliation  of  Babylon/  May  they  not  have  previously 
been  so  for  the  humiliation  of  Nineveh  ?  Let  us  briefly  examine 
this  point.  At  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of 
Samaria,  the  Medes  appear  to  have  been  subject  to  the  sove- 
reign of  Nineveh;  for  it  is  recorded  that  then  the  king  of 
Assyria  carried  the  Israelites  into  his  own  dominions,  where  he 
located  them  among  other  places  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes, 
Quitting  this  period  of  their  apparent  subjection,  we  descend  to 
later  times,  and  are  able  to  learn  something  of  their  subsequent 
independence  from  the  retrospective  portion  of  Daniel's  vision  of 
the  ram  and  he-goat,  which  informs  us  (viii.  3)  that  the  Persian 
horn  had  already  become  high,  previous  to  the  third  year  of 
Belshazzar.  This  Persian  horn,  we  may  believe,  arose  into  supe- 
riorily  and  pre-eminence  after  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  as 
it  is  not  likely  that  such  an  event  would  have  occurred  during 
the  life  of  the  fierce  and  ambitious  Chaldean  sovereign.  Are 
we,  however,  to  think,  not  merely  that  the  Persian  horn  had 
recently  risen  into  sovereignty  in  the  interval  between  the  close 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  and  the  third  year  of  Belshazzar's  reign, 
bat  also  that  the  Median  kingdom  had  commenced  only  a  few 
years  before  the  rise  of  Persian  independence  ?  Surely  the  im- 
pression on  the  reader's  mind  would  rather  be  that,  as  the 
Median  horn  was  already  high  when  the  Persian  arose,  there  had 
been  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  Median  superiority  and  pre- 

^  Isaiah  xlv.  1 ,  compared  with  zxi.  2. . 

•^  Thus  in  the  armies  of  the  Assyrian  conqueror,  Medes  have  served  under  his 
banner,  and  have  been,  of  all  the  Assyrian  host,  the  most  fierce  and  merciless  de- 
stroyers of  the  Israelites. 
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eminence  (not  with  reference  to  the  Chaldean  sovereignty,  but) 
with  reference  to  Persia ;  and  that  the  regal  horn  of  Media  was 
high  during  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  even^  before  his 
accession  to  the  throne  of  Babylon.  And  this  supposition  ap- 
parently agrees  with  the  language  of  Jer.  xxv.  25,  where  the 
prophet  seems  plainly  to  intimate  that  in  the  fourth  of  Jehoiakim 
and  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Medes  formed  an  independent 
kingdom.  Hence  we  need  have  little  hesitation  in  concluding 
from  purely  Scriptural  data,  that  Media  may  have  been  at  least 
a  match  for  the  declining  power  of  degenerate  Nineveh  as  early 
as  the  close  of  Josiah's  reign.  And  as  the  Scriptures  in  nowise 
discourage  such  a  view,  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  Media, 
as  the  leading  power,  aided  by  Babylonians,  or  Elamites,  or 
both,  may  not  improbably  have  overthrown  the  Assyrian  dynasty 
not  later  than  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  of  Jehoiakim.  Accord- 
ingly, should  we  find  in  secular  history  the  assertion  that  Nine- 
veh was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Medes,  the  Biblical^  record 
gives  us  full  permission  to  accept  such  an  assertion  as  correct. 

We  now  turn  to  the  pages  of  Herodotus,  where  we  are  in- 
structed that  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  assisted  by  Labynetus, 
king  of  Babylon-the  latter  being  evidently  considered  by  the 
writer  as  much  inferior  to  the  former  in  power— besieged  and 
spoiled  Nineveh,  and  then  proceeded  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  rest  of  Assyria,  with  the  exception  of  Babylon  and  its  terri- 
tory, which  he  left  untouched  as  belonging  to  his  royal  friend 
and  confederate.  Nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  Herodotus 
speaks  of  Labynetus  as  a  subordinate  personage  to  Cyaxares,  and 
that,  according  to  this  historian,  Nineveh  and  Assyria  Proper 
were  annexed  by  Cyaxares  to  his  own  dominions. 

It  is  very  important^  in  regard  to  the  chronology  of  these 
events,  to  ascertain  who  was   this   Labynetus.     We   shall  be 

9  This  view  -which  the  vision  of  Daniel  would  dispose  us  to  regard,  is,  as  is  wdl 
known,  confirmed  by  secular  historians.  There  is  another  point  which  may  be  noticed 
in  connexion  with  this  vision.  Before  the  second  and  higher  regal  horn  arose,  the 
Median  regal  horn  was  already  high  or  powerful,  and  may  have  been  so  (as  &r  as 
DanieFs  vision  is  concerned)  during  a  previous  half-century  or  century.  It  seems  clear 
from  the  vision,  that  the  second  horn  arose  within  the  limits  of  the  dominion  of  the 
first,  t.  e.,  the  Persian  sovereignty  arose  within  the  limits  of  the  Median.  Thus  Persia 
was  previously  a  province  of  the  Median  kingdom ;  and  as  no  Median  sovereign  would 
willingly  allow  a  Persian  subject  or  tributary  to  become  an  independent  sovereign,^ 
and  attain  to  a  greatness  overshadowing  his  own,  we  should  be  disposed  to  conclude 
from  Daniers  vision  (even  if  we  had  no  other  guide),  that,  in  all  probability,  the 
Persian  vassal  had  revolted  from  and  defied  his  Median  liege  lord,  and  obtained  by 
fraud,  or  force,  or  both,  an  independent  crown  and  regal  pre-eminence.  The  two- 
horned  ram  is  selected  as  the  symbol,  because  Persia  and  Media  were  to  be  exhibited 
in  a  certain  intimate  connexion.  We  are  not  to  conclude  from  the  employment  of  this 
symbol,  that,  because  a  ram  has  properly  two  horns,  the  Median  must  have  come  into 
existence  only  a  very  short  time  before  the  Persian  horn. 
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somewhat  better  able  to  do  this^  when  we  understand  that  not 
long  before^  he  had  assisted^  in  conjunction  with  Syennesis^  the 
king  of  Cilicia,  in  bringing  about  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
Cyaxares  and  AJyattes,  the  king  of  Lydia.    The  impression  most 
obviously  conveyed  by  the  statements  of  Herodotus  is,   that 
Labynetus  was  a  king  who  had  been  known  for  some  few  years 
at  least  to  Cyaxares,  and  in  whose  policy  and  prudence  the  latter 
had  confidence.     Now  the  sacred  historian  (with  whom  agrees 
the  Chaldean  writer  Berosus,  as  quoted  by  Josephus)  tells  us, 
that  the  first,  and,   we  may  feel  assured,   the  second  year  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,    were   employed  in  the   defeat   of  Pharaoh- 
necho,    and   the  reduction  of  Judea   and   Jerusalem,   and  of 
Palestine,  as  far  as  the  river  of  Egypt.     At  the  end  of  this  time, 
in  his  third  year,  he  must  have  been  renowned  far  and  wide  as 
the  conqueror  of  the  invading  host  of  Egypt,  led  on  by  the  king 
in  person — a  triumph,  which  of  itself  would  raise  him  as  a  war- 
rior to  a  level  with  Cyaxares.    He  had  also  become  the  sovereign 
of  Syria  and  Samaria,  and  had  made  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  and 
probably  the  Philistine  cities,  his  tributaries.     He  could  not, 
therefore,  as  king  of  Babylon,  have  joined  Cyaxares  until  after 
this  brilliant  and  victorious  career.     And  surely  we  cannot  re- 
cognize this  fierce,  impetuous,   and   most   ambitious   warrior- 
sovereign,  flushed  with  triumph,  and  impatient  of  a  rival,  in  that 
comparatively    obscure    Labynetus,    who   quietly    allowed   the 
Mede  to  retain  possession  of  Nineveh  and  all  the  conquered 
Assyrian  territory  to  the  west  as  well  as  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  not  satisfied  with  a  share  in  the  spoils  of  the 
fallen  city,   would  most  probably  have  required  that   all   the 
Assyrian  territory  on  the  west  of  the  Tigris  should  be  added  to 
the  Babylonian  kingdom.     We  seem  thus  called  upon  to  believe 
that  Labynetus,  the  friend  and  confederate  of  Cyaxares,  was 
Nabopolassar,  the  father  and  immediate  predecessor  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 

It  is  recorded  that,  early  in  the  reign  of  this  Nabopolassar, 
there  was  an  eclipse,  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  calcula- 
tions of  modern  astronomy,  and  which  decides  that  he  must  have 
b^un  to  reign  cir.  625  b.c.  ;  and  as  he  reigned  twenty-one 
years,  his  death  must  have  occurred  earlier  than  cir.  603  b.c 
Hence,  from  all  the  above  data,  it  would  result  that  the  capture 
and  sack  of  Nineveh  by  Cyaxares  and  Labynetus  could  not  be 
later  than  604  b.c. 

And  here  a  difficulty  meets  us  which  cannot  be  passed  over 
in  silence.  Herodotus  certainly  states  that  Nineveh  was  not 
overthrown  until  after  the  close  of  the  Lydo-Median  war.  He 
also  adds,  that  this  war  was  terminated  by  an  eclipse  which  had 
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been  predicted  by  Thales  of  Miletus.  Now  one  of  the  higbest 
astronomical  authorities  in  this  country  is  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  this  eclipse  occurred  in  586  b.c.  If  so,  then  must  Nineveh," 
according  to  the  Greek  historian,  who  asserts  that  the  war  of 
Alyattes  and  Cyaxares  preceded  the  overthrow  of  the  dty,  have 
fallen  later  than  585  b.c. 

On  the  supposition  that  no  earlier  eclipse  can  possibly  be 
that  by  which  the  two*  contending  armies  could  have  been  terri- 
fied into  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  certain  questions  at  once 
arise.  Has  Herodotus  given  an  incorrect  account  of  Labynetus 
the  friend  of  Cyaxares,  and  of  the  immediate  results  of  the  con- 
quest of  Nineveh,  which  were  that  the  city  and  all  the  conquered 
Assyrian  territory  were  annexed  to  the  Median  empire  ?  Can 
it  be  really  true  that  this  Labynetus  (evidently  described  as 
inferior  to  Cyaxares  in  power,  dignity,  and  renown)  was  the 
second  king  of  Babylon,  the  warlike  Nebuchadnezzar  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Chaldean  Berosus,  the  Nebuchadnezzar  who 
had  already  triumphed  over  Pharaoh-necho,  Syria,  and  Pales- 
tine ?  Was  he  altogether  in  error  in  placing  the  Lydo-Median 
war  before  the  fall  of  Nineveh  ?  in  assigning  thirty-five  years  to 
the  reign  of  Astyages  ?  and  in  stating  that  Cyrus  reigned 
twenty-nine  years,  reckoning  from  the  deposition  of  Astyages? 
Before  we  condemn  the  venerable  father  of  history,  we  should 
remember  that,  where  he  differs  from  Xenophon  in  representing 
Cyrus  as  the  invader  of  Media  and  conqueror  of  Astyages,  and 
as  having  fallen  in  battle  against  a  distant  and  barbarous  nation, 
he  is  confirmed  on  both  points  by  Ctesias — and  where  he  differs 
from  Ctesias  in  making  Cyrus  the  grandson  of  Astyages,  he  is 
confirmed  by  Xenophon.  And  in  after  ages,  Trogus  Pompeius, 
as  we  learn  from  his  abbreviator  Justin,  appears  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  testimony  of  Herodotus  on  all  three  points.  And 
when  Cicero  tells  us  that  Xenophon  must  be  understood  as 
having  composed  the  Cyropaedia  not  altogether  "  ad  fidem  his- 
torise,''  we  are  at  liberty  to  believe  that,  while  the  great  orator 
was  pleased  with  the  political  quasi-romance  of  Xenophon,  he 
preferred  the  historical  authority  of  Herodotus. 

For  our  own  part,  we  feel  somewhat  reluctant  to  admit  that 
the  venerable  Greek  historian  fell  into  such  important  errors; 
and  must  say  that  we  think  it  less  difficult  to  reject,  as  a  pro- 
bably fictitious  popular  tradition  (though  we  do  not  profess  to 
find  this  course  altogether  easy  and  unobjectionable),  the  asser- 
tion that  the  Lydo-Median  war  was  terminated  in  consequence 

A  If  \7e  carefully  consult  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  there  seems  to  he  some 
ground  for  helieving  that  the  final  encounter  hetween  Alyattes  and  Cyaxares  took 
place  not  far  from  the  locality  in  which  Croesus  was  overthrown  by  Cyrus. 
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c^  the  ocourrence  of  the  eclipse  predicted  by  Thales.  Thales 
may  have  correctly  predicted^  or  rather  calculated^  that  a  certain 
eclipse  would  be  visible  at  a  certain  time.  And  it  is  also  quite 
possible^  nay^  it  is  not  beyond  the  limits  of  probability^  that  the 
Median  and  Lydian  armies^  when  about  to  engage  in  battle^ 
may  have  had  their  superstitious  fears  excited  by  a  sudden 
thunder  storm  of  unusual  gloom  and  violence.  And  thus^  in 
the  lapse  of  time,  there  might  grow  up  a  popular  tradition  (sub- 
sequently ranked  among  the  facts  of  history)  that^  not  a  sudden 
and  fierce  tempest,  but  an  eclipse  predicted  by  Thales,  had 
arrested  the  Lydian  and  Median  armies,  and  enabled  the  two 
kings  (already,  we  may  believe,  thoroughly  tired  of  the  profitless 
and  vainly-protracted  conflict)  to  take  advantage  of  an  appa* 
lently  divine  interposition,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

It  does  not,  however,  yet  appear  established  that  we  are 
under  the  necessity  of  rejecting,  as  a  popular  fable,  the  con-» 
nexion  of  the  eclipse  of  Thales  with  the  termination  of  the 
Lydo-Median  war,  if  it  be  true  (as  it  seems  to  be  the  case)  that 
certain  important  elements  in  the  calculation  of  ancient  eclipses 
are  mixed  up  with  more  or  less  of  conjecture,  and  therefore  with 
more  or  less  of  uncertainty.  Should  it  be  asked.  Why  not  be 
consistent,  and  reject  also  the  eclipse  which  happened  in  the 
seventh  of  Cambyses,  and  the  two  which  occurred  in  the  reign 
of  Darius  Hystaspes  ? — we  reply,  rejection  is  not  so  easy  a  task 
here,  since  these  three  eclipses  are  connected  with  certain  years 
of  Cambyses  and  Darius  in  a  documentary  form,  partaking 
partly  of  the  nature  of  historic  record  and  partly  of  carefcd 
astronomical  register ;  and  may  thus  be  regarded  as  strongly 
authenticated  by  the  very  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
handed  down  to  us.  And  we  may  still  feel  reasonably  confident, 
from  the  calculation  of  the  eclipse  in  the  seventh  of  Cambyses, 
that  the  year  523  b.c.  coincided  in  part  with  the  seventh  of  Cam- 
byses, and  that,  consequently,  the  reign  of  Cambyses  over  the 
Persian  empire  commenced,  and  the  death  of  the  great  Cyrus 
(Coresh)  occurred,  630-29  b.c,  even  if  we  doubt  the  tradition 
which  connects  the  eclipse  of  Thales  with  the  termination  of  the 
Lydo-Median  war. 

Now  this  almost  absolutely  certain  secular  date  of  the  death 
of  Cyrus  is  of  great  importance  to  assist  us  in  the  investigation 
of  the  Scriptural  chronology.  The  Second  Book  of  Chronicles 
(xxxvi.  20,  22),  Ezra  (i.  1 — 5),  and,  by  fair  and  reasonable 
inference,  Daniel  (ix.  1,  2),  combine  to  teach  us  that  sevevUy 
years  before  the  accession  of  Cyrus  to  the  throne  of  Babylon, 
injurious  and  humbling  Chaldean  aggression,  accompanied  by 
the  removal  of  Jewish  captives  to  Babylon,  had  commenced 
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against  Jerusalem.  And^  as  we  read  in  Dan.  x.  1  of  the  third 
year  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  over  Babylon,  it  is  clear  that  this 
humbling  Chaldean  aggression  must  have  commenced  earlier 
than  cir.  602  b.c. 

If  we  turn  to  Jer.  xxix.  10,  we  find  that,  after  the  captivity 
of  Jehoiachin,  and  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  Jeremiah  sent  a 
letter  to  the  captive  Jews  in  Babylon,  containing  the  following 
divine  assurance,  as  an  unanswerable  reason  why  "  they  should 
build  houses,  plant  gardens,  seek  the  peace  of  the  city,  and  pray 
for  it,^^  inasmuch  as  it  was  to  be  their  home  for  many  years  to 
come — '^  For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  That  after  seventy  years  be 
accomplished  at  Babylon  I  will  visit  you,  and  perform  my  good 
word  toward  you,  in  causing  you  to  return  to  this  place.^'  It  is 
thus  manifest  beyond  question,  that  these  seventy  years  of 
Jewish  sojourn  in  the  city  of  the  Euphrates  did  not  commence 
at  a  later  date  than  the  removal  of  Jehoiachin  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. And  Daniel,  who  was  then  in  Babylon,  would  be 
among  those  Jews  who  would  receive  this  divine  message  with 
obedient  reverence ;  and  it  would  seem  from  his  conduct  in  the 
first  year  of  Darius  the  Mede,  that  he  had  himself  been  inclined 
to  think  that  these  seventy  years  commenced  with  Jehoiachin's 
captivity. 

And  if  they  did  really  begin  at  this  time,  then  also  they 
began  in  the  first  year  of  Zedekiah,  whom  at  Jehoiachin^s  de- 
parture, Nebuchadnezzar  set  upon  the  throne  of  Jerusalem. 
On  this  supposition,  the  first  year  of  Zedekiah  could  not  be  later 
than  cir.  602  B.C.,  nor  his  fourth  later  than  cir.  598  b.c.  And 
this  view  would  make  the  capture  of  Nineveh,  which  was  well 
known  at  Jerusalem  in  the  fourth  of  Zedekiah,  to  be  earlier  than 
598  B.C.  And  as  the  Bible  gives  us  no  sufficient  data  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  years  which  intervened  between  the  first  of 
Zedekiah,  and  the  first  of  Cyrus  at  Babylon,  we  could  not  dis- 
prove merely  by  the  assistance  of  Daniel  and  Ezra,  that  the 
seventy  years  in  question  began  when  Jehoiachin  became  the 
captive  of  the  Chaldean  conqueror. 

When,  however,  we  examine  Jer.  xxv.  11 — 13,  we  seem  to 
find  additional  light  to  aid  us  in  our  inquiry.  It  is  there  said 
that  the  Gentile  nations  should  serve  the  king  of  Babylon* 
seventy  years.    And  it  is  added,  that  at  the  end 'of  seventy  years 

i  Of  course  the  seventy  years'  service  of  the  Gentiles  to  Babylon  may  be  consi- 
dered as  having  virtually  terminated  at  the  close  of  about  sixty-seven  or  sixty-eight 
years,  as  soon  as  Cyrus  had  commenced  the  final  siege  of  Babylon.  But- the  prophecy 
was  plainly  intended  to  teach  us  that,  not  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  but  the 
capture  of  the  city,  was  to  be  considered  as  the  formal  and  complete  termination  of  the 
seventy  years  of  Gentile  service  to  the  Chaldean  kings. 
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the  Most  High  would  punish  the  king  and  nation  of  Babylon. 
The  seventy  years'  service  of  the  Gentiles  would  therefore  ter- 
minate at  the  overthrow  of  the  Chaldean  dynasty,  at  which  time 
also  God  would  begin  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Jews  to  their  own  land.  But  the  prediction  we  have  quoted 
from  Jer.  xxv.  was  delivered  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim 
(ver.  1),  in  which  year  Jerusalem  submitted  to  Nebuchadnezzar. 
But  in  this  year,  which  was  also  the  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
this  Chaldean  sovereign  signally  defeated  Pharaoh-necho  at 
Carchemish,  near  the  Euphrates ;  and  as  he  compelled  Jehoia- 
kim to  open  to  him  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  in  that  same  year, 
"we  may  conclude  that  before  twelve  months  had  elapsed  from 
the  defeat  of  Necho,  the  Chaldean  smiter  of  the  Egyptians  had 
become  the  lord  of  Syria,  Samaria  (now  a  territory  of  semi- 
pagan  colonists)  and  Fhilistia.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  more 
than  probable  that  the  seventy  years  of  Gentile  service  to  the 
kings  of  Babylon — ^and  therefore  also  the  seventy  years  of  Jewish 
sojourn  which  were  to  terminate  very  soon  after  that  overthrow 
of  the  Chaldean  dynasty  which  was  to  close  the  years  of  Gentile 
service — began  in  the  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  fourth  of 
Jehoiakim.  It  was  in  this  memorable  year  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
put  public  dishonour  upon  the  temple  of  God,  by  carrying  away 
some  of  the  sacred  vessels,  and  placing  them  in  the  temple  of 
his  own  idols  at  Babylon.  Some  think,  and  with  great  proba- 
bility, that  it  was  also  in  this  year  that  Jehoiakim  was-^  put  in 
fetters  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  order  to  be  carried  away  as  a  captive 
to  Babylon,  though  afterwards  released  and  permitted  to  remain 
on  the  throne  of  Judea  as  a  tributary  to  a  Chaldean  master. 

We  have  already  shewn,  from  Jeremiah's  letter,  written  in 
the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  to  the  Jewish  captives  at  Babylon,  that 
the  commencement  of  the  seventy  years  of  Jewish  sojourn  at 
Babylon  could  not  be  dated  later  than  the  removal  of  Jehoiachin 
to  the  capital  of  the  Euphrates,  though  it  may  have  had  an 
earlier  beginning.  As,  however,  one  and  the  same  event,  the 
overthrow  of  Babylon  and  the  Chaldean  dynasty,  was  alike  to 
mark  the  termination  of  the  Gentile  service  to  the  kings  of 
Babylon,  and  of  the  seventy  years'  Jewish  sojourn  there,  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  the  times  of  Jewish  sojourn  and  of 

J  It  is  supposed  that  the  Rechabites  (Jer.  xxxv.)  were  in  Jerusalem  at  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's first  entrance  into'^udea.  There  was  thus  at  least  a  short  investment  of  the 
dty,  and  sufficient  resistance  to  provoke  the  wrath  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Jehoiakim  is 
believed  to  have  perished  ignominiously  in  a  popular  tumult.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  see 
how  this  could  have  happened  in  his  eleventh  year,  if  it  was  then  that  he  was  fettered 
.  by  the  enemy.  The  conquerors  could  have  protected  him,  and  their  desire  to  carry 
their  royal  captive  to  Babylon  might  make  them  not  unwilling  to  save  him  from  the 
wrath  (Xf  the  Jews. 
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Gentile  service  were  nearly  contemporaneous  in  their  com- 
mencement^ and  that  the  former  could  not  have  begun  so  late 
as  seven  or  eight  years  after  the  latter. 

When  the  Chaldean  dynasty  was  cast  down  the  seventy  years 
of  Gentile  service  were  completed ;  but  it  did  not  follow  that  the 
Jews  were  to  be  at  once  restored  to  their  own  land.  The  pro- 
phetic message  was^  ^'  After  seventy  years  be  accomplished  at 
Babylon  I  will  visit  you^  and  perform  my  good  word  toward 
you^  in  causing  you  to  return  to  this  place.''  In  the  very  first 
year  of  Darius  the  Mede^  the  illustrious  Jew^  Daniel^  was  raised 
to  one  of  the  very  highest  posts  of  political  power  and  influence. 
And  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  fervent'  and  single-hearted 
patriotism  of  Daniel  would  stir  him  up  to  use  every  possible 
efibrt  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  Us  captive  countrymen. 
Daniel,  and  all  his  thoughtM  and  pious  countrymen,  would  be 
raised  into  a  state  of  lively  hope  and  expectation,  through  the 
very  fact  of  the  final  overthrow  of  their  Chaldean  masters.  And 
in  the  Ught  of  that  striking  and  unlooked-for  event,  Daniel  was 
at  length  enabled  to  understand  that  the  time  of  the  predicted 
seventy  years'  sojourn  was  completed.  So  convinced  was  he  of 
this,  that  in  the  first  year  of  Darius  the  Mede,  he  earnestly 
prayed  for  the  immediate  return  of  the  divine  favour  to  the  de- 
solate Jerusalem :  '^  O  Lord,  hearken  and  do ;  defer  not,  for 
thine  own  sake,  O  my  Grod"  (ix.  19).  The  devout  student  (rf 
the  Old  Testament  will  think  it  no  rash  inference,  from  the 
language  of  Daniel's  supplication,  that  the  restoration  of  Judah 
was  then  very  near  at  hand.  And  if  the  restoration  of  the  Jews 
was  not  to  be  the  work  of  the  Median  Darius,  but  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Cyrus  the  Persian,  he  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
that,  most  probably,  the  reign  of  this  Darius  at  Babylon  did  not 
exceed  one  or  two  years. 

We  again  have  recourse  to  secular  in  connexion  with  sacred 
history.  As  we  have  already  stated,  Cyrus  died  cir.  530  b.c, 
and  the  seventy  years  of  Jewish  captive  sojourn  must  have  com- 
menced earlier  than  three  years  before  his  death,  as  the  Scrip- 
tures speak  of  his  third  year's  reign  at  Babylon ;  thus  they  could 
not  have  begun  later  than  cir.  602  b.c.  Again,  Nabopolassar 
began  to  reign  at  Babylon  cir.  625  b.c.  ;  he  reigned  twenty-one 
years,  and,  consequently,  died  cir.  605  b.c.  Hence,  the  first 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  fourth  of  Jehoiakim,  could  not  have 
been  later  than  cir.  605  b.c  But  Berosus,  in  Josephus,  states 
that  the  victorious  expedition  of  Nebuchadnezzar  against  the 
Egyptians,  occurred  before  the  death  of  Nabopolassar.  It  has 
been  hence  concluded,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  associated  in 
the  sovereignty  with  his  father  before  he  marched  against  the 
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Egyptians  j  and  that^  while  the  Babylonians  reckoned  the  years 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign  from  the  death  of  his  father  Nabopo- 
lassar^  dr.  605  b.c.^  the  Jews  computed  them  '^  from  the  end  of 
the*  third  year  of  Jehoiakim,  or  rather  from  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth,  about  two  years  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Nabo- 
polassar.^' 

A  few  observations  upon  the  remarkable  fact,  that  Herodotus 
is  altogether  silent  as  to  the  brilliant  career  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
He  presents  to  us  Babylon  only  as  subordinate  to  Media. 
First,  the  Medes  and  Babylonians  are  confederate  against 
Nineveh,  when  Cyaxares  is  represented  as  much  superior  in 
power  to  Labynetus,  the  former  annexing  the  conquered 
Nineveh  and  Assyria  to  his  own  dominions.  After  an  interval 
of  some  years,  the  historian  presents  to  us  the  Babylonian  queen 
Nitocris,  executing  important  works  for  the  defence  of  her  city, 
through  fear  of  the  growing  power  of  the  Medes,  who,  she 
knew,  had  formerly  conquered  Nineveh.  Her  apprehensions 
are  evidently  caused  by  the  rising  greatness  of  the  aspiring 
Cyrus,  now  at  the  head  of  the  Medo-Persian  dominion.  The 
Labynetus  of  her  day  is  described  by  Herodotus  as  the  sovereign 
of  the  Assyrian  of^xH  or  empire.  This  may,  of  course,  mean  no 
more  than  that  after  the  overthrow  of  Nineveh,  Babylon  was 
regarded  as  the  Assyrian  capital,  and  the  Babylonian  kingdom 
as  the  Assyrian  realm — though  we  may  doubt  if  Herodotus 
would  have  given  this  title  to  the  Chaldean  kingdom  of  the  first 
Labynetus,  when  Nineveh  and  Assyria  Proper  belonged  to  the 
Median  Cyaxares.  Or  it  may  have  happened  that  between  the 
time  of  the  latter  Labynetus  of  Herodotus,  and  the  overthrow 
of  Nineveh  by  Cyaxares  and  the  first  Labynetus,  a  more  powerful 
and  ambitious  king  had  arisen  at  Babylon,  who  wrested  from 
Media  the  territory  of  Assyria  Proper,  and  thus  became  entitled 
to  be  r^arded  as  the  sovereign  of  Assyria. 

This  state  of  things  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  those 
predictions  which  foretold  that  Media  and  Elam  should  suffer 
from  the  victorious  aggressions  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  When  we 
are  told  that  Daniel,  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant  of  Belshazzar, 
was  at  Shushan,  the  palace  in  the  province  of  Elam,  we  naturally 

k  There  is  apparently  a  slight  difficulty  here.  Daniel  (L  1,2)  seems  to  teach  na 
that  he  was  taken  to  Babylon  in  the  third  of  Jehoiakim.  On  the  death  of  Josiah  the 
people  raised  Jehoahaz  to  the  throne,  who  reigned  three  months,  when  he  was 
deposed  by  Necho,  and  Jehoiakim  appointed  in  his  stead.  Hence,  some  might  date  the 
commencement  of  Jefaoiiddm's  reign  at  the  deposition  of  Jehoahaz,  others  at  the  death 
of  Josiah.  Thus,  the  same  event  would  happen  in  the  tenth  month  of  Jehoiakim's 
/irtt  year,  or  on  the  first  month  of  his  second^  accordiug  as  one  or  other  of  these  two 
modes  of  computation  was  followed.  This  is  not  advanced  as  if  the  supposed  difficulty 
were  thus  entirely  removed. 
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conclude  that  Elam  had  been  reduced  into  a  province  of  the 
Chaldean  realm  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  And  thus,  after  the  death 
of  Cyaxares,  Media  may  have  received  her  less  severe  portion 
of  predicted  chastisement,  in  seeing  herself  despoiled,  under 
Astyages,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  that  Assyrian  territory  which 
Cyaxares,  aided  by  the  Babylonian  Labynetus,  his  inferior  in 
power  and  dignity,  had  conquered  and  appropriated  to  himself. 

The  more  the  subject  is  considered  the  more  difficult  do  we 
find  it  to  think  that  the  former  Labynetus  of  Herodotus,  the 
confederate  of  Cyaxares,  was  the  Nebuchadnezzar  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  Berosus,  and  (it  may  be  added)  of  certain  Babylonian' 
inscriptions  discovered  and  interpreted  in  our  own  day — and  the 
more  deeply  do  we  feel  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  this 
earlier  Labynetus  must  be  identified,  not  with  the  great  Chal- 
dean conqueror,  but  with  his  father  Nabopolassar,  who  is  almost 
universally  supposed  to  have  died  cir.  605  b.c. 

It  certainly  seems  strange  and  unaccountable  that  Herodotus 
should  pass  over  in  silence  the  name,  the  conquests,  and  the  vast 
architectural  works  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  With  regard  to  the 
latter,  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  so  thoroughly  preoccupied 
with  the  legendary  accounts  of  Semiramis,  that  he  was  probably 
disposed  to  take  for  granted,  that  most  of  the  edifices  and  forti- 
fications of  Babylon  were  older  than  Labynetus  and  Cyaxares, 
and  were  the  result  of  the  energy  and  enterprize  of  Semiramis. 

On  examining  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  we  find  that  the 
works  undertaken  by  Queen  Nitocris  for  the  defence  of  Babylon 
originated  in  her  apprehensions  of  the  rising  power  of  the  Medes, 
by  whom,  she  was  aware,  the  city  of  Nineveh  had  been  formerly 
overthrown.  Her  fears,  as  already  stated,  evidently  pointed  to 
the  new  Medo-Persian  power  which  had  just  risen  into  threaten- 
ing greatness  under  Cyrus,  the  ambitious  conqueror  of  Astyages. 
According  to  Herodotus,  Astyages  was  defeated  and  deposed 
cir.  560  B.C.  Now,  Nabopolassar  or  Labynetus,  the  friend  of 
Cyaxares,  died  cir.  605  b.c.  Thus,  from  the  death  of  Labynetus 
to  the  commencement  of  defensive  works  against  the  Medes 
under  Cyrus,  by  Queen  Nitocris — i.  e,,  during  a  period  of  not 
less  than  forty-five  years — Herodotus  takes  no  notice  of  the 
history  of  Babylon.  Yet,  according  to  secular  Chaldean  history, 
during  forty-three  years  of  this  period,  Nebuchadnezzar,  an 
illustrious  warrior  and  conqueror,  was  sovereign  of  Babylon. 
Also,  according  to  Herodotus,  during  thirty-five  years  of  the 

'  In  the  collection  of  the  East  India  Company  is  a  Babylonian  inscription  which 
speaks  of  a  king  of  Babylon,  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  And  Sir  H.  Rawlinson 
found  in  Mesopotamia  extensive  ruins  bearing  the  name  of  the  latter,  and  proving 
that  his  architectural  works  were  on  a  grand  and  imposing  scale. 
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above-mentioned  forty-five,  Astyages,  a  far  less  warlike  and 
ambitious  personage  than  his  father  Cyaxares — a  king  who 
would  rather  shun  than  encounter  Nebuchadnezzar — was  sove- 
reign of  Media. 

Herodotus  had  purposed  to  write  a  history  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  which  was  doubtless  intended  to  contain  a  more  parti- 
cular account  of  the  final  sieges  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  In 
his  present  work  he  only  touches  upon  Nineveh  and  Babylon 
when  these  two  cities  were  closely  connected  with  Media,  under 
Phraortes  and  Cyaxares,  and  with  Persia  under  Cyrus.  It  is 
recorded  that  Nebuchadnezzar  married  a  Median  princess,  for 
whom  he  constructed  the  hanging  gardens.  But  the  manner  in 
which  Nitocris  is  described  as  fearing  Media,  seems  to  shew 
that  she  was  not  a  Median — her  name,  indeed,  is  Egyptian. 
Now,  as  the  Labynetus  who  lost  Babylon  to  Cyrus,  was,  as  we 
are  certain,  neither  Nebuchadnezzar,  nor  Nabopolassar,  the 
friend  of  Cyaxares,  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  admits  the  in- 
sertion of  a  second  Chaldean  king  between  the  first  and  second 
Labynetus  of  the  Greek  historian,  and  who  may  have  reigned 
forty-three  years — such  a  supposition  appearing  to  be  in  nowise 
inconsistent  with  his  statements. 

Indeed,  it  would  appear  from  this  ancient  Greek  writer,  that 
the  second  Labynetus  did  not  win  for  himself,  but  received  from 
his  predecessors,  the  Assyrian  dpxv  or  dominion  of  which  he  was 
sovereign.  If  we  may  suppose  (as  does  not  seem  improbable) 
that  this  Assyrian  apxv  or  sovereignty  comprised,  together  with 
Babylon  and  the  Chs^dean  realm,  Assyria  Proper,  and  her  fallen 
capital  Nineveh,  then  should  we  be  almost  constrained  to  believe 
(even  on  data  furnished  by  Herodotus  himself),  that  between  the 
two  Labyneti  (of  whom  the  former  was  the  subordinate  ally  of 
that  Cyaxares  who  was  the  real  conqueror  of  Nineveh  and  lord 
of  Assyria)  there  arose  a  more  powerful  Chaldean  king,  who, 
after  the  death  of  Cyaxares,  wrested  from  Astyages,  the  less 
warlike  successor  of  Cyaxares,  the  conquered  Assyrian  territory. 
Thus,  the  mere  silence  of  Herodotus,  who  has  mentioned  neither 
the  name,  nor  the  exploits  of  the  mightiest  of  the  Chaldean 
sovereigns,  cannot  reasonably  be  allowed  to  render  doubtful 
what  has  been  written  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  military  and  archi- 
tectural renown,  not  only  in  the  Scriptures,  but  also  in  Berosus, 
and  the  Babylonian  incriptions  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 

In  speaking  of  the  date  of  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  we  must  be 
understood  as  considering  the  Scriptures  to  be  positively  com- 
mitted only  to  two  points : — (I.)  The  Assyrian  dynasty  was  still 
reigning  in  Nineveh  shortly  before  Josiah's  great  religious  re- 
formation.    (2.)  It  was  well  known  in  Jerusalem  in  the  fourth 
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year  of  Zedekiah^  that  Nineveh  and  the  Assyrian  dynasty  had 
fallen.  We  think  it  very  highly  probable^  then,  firom  these  two 
facts,  that  the  final  overthrow  of  Nineveh  oecorred  somewhere 
between  630  and  594  B.C.  And  if  it  could  be  proved  from 
Assyrian  monuments  that  the  capital  of  the  Tigris  was  taken 
and  sacked  by  the  Medes  and  Chaldeans  so  early  as  even 
625  B.C.,  there  is  nothing  in  Holy  Writ  to  give  a  positive  con- 
tradiction to  such  a  view,  though  it  may  be  perhaps  scarcely 
possible  to  reconcile  this  hypothesis  with  the  narrative  of  He- 
rodotus. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remarked^  that,  when  we  read 
that  Pharaoh-necho  advanced  against  the  king  of  Assyria  in  the 
last  year  of  Josiah — say  cir.  610  b.c. — such  phraseology  not  only 
admits,  but  appears  to  favour,  the  idea  that  Nineveh  was  stiU 
standing,  and  her  sovereign  still  reigning,  so  late  as  cir.  610  b.c 
Further,  the  omission  of  all  mention  of  Assyria  and  Nineveh  in 
the  list  of  nations  to  be  punished  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  found  in  Jer.  xxv.,  seems  to  encourage 
the  thought  that  Nineveh  may  have  fallen  before  the  fourth  of 
Jehoiakim,  cir.  606  b.c 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  bring  down  the  fourth  of  Zedekiah 
to  a  later  date  than  594  b.c  Hence,  the  fall  of  Nineveh  could 
not  have  happened  later  than  594.  If  Herodotus  were  correct 
in  stating  that  the  Lydo-Median  war  preceded  the  overthrow  of 
Nineveh  and  the  Assyrian  Dynasty,  then  must  Alyattes  and 
Cyaxares,  through  the  mediation  of  Syennesis  of  Cilicia  and 
Labynetus  of  Babylon,  have  consented  to  a  treaty  of  peace  earlier 
than  594  b.c — at  least  nine  years  before  the  eclipse  of  585  b.c 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  Zedekiah^s  fourth  year,  we  have 
already  stated  it  to  be  plain  from  Jer.  xxv.  1,  2,  10,  that  the 
seventy  years  of  Jewish  sojourn  at  Babylon  cannot  be  dated 
later  than  Jehoiachin^s  captivity,  i.  e.,  not  later  than  the  first 
of  Zedekiah.  But  these  seventy  years  terminated  at  least  three 
years  (Dan.  x.  1)  before  the  death  of  Cyrus  in  530  b.c  Hence, 
on  this  view,  we  must  make  Zedekiah's  first  at  least  as  early  as 
603,  and,  consequently,  the  fourth  of  Jehoiakim  must  have  been 
as  early  as  610  b.c,  and  the  deatli  of  Josiah  as  early  as  614-3  b.c 
Thus,  the  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  partly  coincided  with 
the  fourth  of  Jehoiakim,  must  be  dated  cir.  610,  an  early  date, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  Chaldean  history  and  chronology. 
Again,  the  expedition  of  Necho  against  "  the  king  of  Assyria,^' 
which  occurred  in  the  last  year  of  Josiah,  must  be  dated  cir. 
614  B.C.,  an  early  date,  that  would  appear  to  contradict  Egyp- 
tian history  and  chronology.  On  the  whole,  then,  the  best-sup- 
ported and  most  satisfactory  conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  the 
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seventy  years  of  Jewish  sojourn  at  Babylon  commenced  in  the 
fourth  of  Jehoiakim,  cir.  607-6.  It  may  thus  be  considered  as 
certain  that  the  sack  and  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  metropolis 
by  the  Medes  and  Babylonians  cannot  be  dated  later  than  cir. 
594  B.c.^  while  there  is  a  very  high  probability  that  this  fall  of 
Nineveh  occurred  even  earlier  than  605  b.c. — the  year  in  which 
Nabopolassar  died — and  at  least  twenty  years  earlier  than  the 
eclipse  of  585  b.c 

G.  B. 
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COBBESFONDENCE. 


\*  The  Editor  begs  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  he  does  not  hold  himself 

responsible  for  the  opinions  of  his  Correspondents. 


MR.  KEIGHTLEY'S  HEBREW  CRITICISM. 

SiE, — Mr.  Keightley  has  done  so  much  good  service  in  so  many  depart- 
ments of  literature,  that  no  one  who  is  acquainted,  if  it  be  only  with  the 
titles  of  his  multifarious  works,  will  be  surprised  to  meet  him  in  the  field 
of  Biblical  criticism  and  Hebrew  philology.  It  must  have  afforded  much 
pleasure  to  many  of  your  readers  to  see  the  name  of  this  literary  veteran 
appended  to  his  "  Critical  Examination  of  some  Passages  of  Scripture/* 
in  your  Number  of  January  last,  p.  427,  though  it  is  no  more  than  a  re- 
production, with  some  additions,  of  that  which  he  had  already  published 
in  a  somewhat  less  appropriate  place,  at  the  end  of  his  Ljfe  of  Milton, 
where  it  seems  to  have  attracted  little  notice.  One  can  hardly  understand 
why  Mr.  Keightley  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  guard  himself  by 
anticipation  against  the  suspicion  of  "  arrogance,"  unless  it  be  that  in  his 
own  judgment  the  value  of  his  "  supposed  discoveries  "  is  so  great,  that 
it  might  have  tempted  any  one  less  modest  and  unpretending  than  him- 
self to  indulge  in  a  little  overweening  self-complacency.  His  desire  to 
make  these  "  discoveries  "  more  extensively  known  was  both  natural  and 
praiseworthy :  and  every  lover  of  truth  must  join  with  him  in  the  hope 
and  trust  that  they  may  "  be  maturely  considered  before  they  are  rejected," 
but  will  be  no  less  anxious  that  they  should  be  so  considered  before  they 
are  adopted.  Caution  on  this  side  seems  especially  needful  at  a  time 
when  a  loud  cry  has  been  raised  in  many  quarters  for  a  revised  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible.  And  I  therefore  ask  your  permission  to  state — with 
all  the  diffidence  which  should  be  felt  by  one  who  ventures  to  differ  from 
so  distinguished  a  scholar  as  Mr.  Keightley — why  I  find  myself  con- 
strained to  withhold  my  assent  from  the  conclusions  at  which  he  has 
arrived  as  to  many  of  the  passages  which  have  been  the  subject  of  his 
"  critical  examination." 

Mr.  K.  seems  disposed  to  claim  the  honour  of  a  **  discovery,"  to  some 
extent,  for  his  opening  proposition,  that  the  Hebrew  preposition  a  has  the 
sense  of  to,  unto,  toward,  "  Gesenius,"  he  remarks,  *  of  course,  notices 
this  sense,  but  he  lays  no  great  stress  on  it ;  in  fact,  he  gives  but  one  ex- 
ample, and  that  (Gen.  xi.  4),  one  in  which  there  is  no  verb."  This  re- 
mark seems  to  betray  a  singular  oversight ;  for  it  is  in  complete  contrast 
to  the  facts  of  the  case.  Gesenius,  after  stating  this  sense  of  i  in  the 
words,  "  i.q.,  *?»  ad,  versus,  de  motione  et  directione  ad  locum  personamve," 
proceeds  to  exemplify  it,  "post  verba  et  nomina  adeundi,"  by  a  host  of 
phrases,  in  which  the  preposition  is  combined  with  a  verb,  and  then  gives 
two  examples  (Gen.  xi.  4,  and  Deut.  ix.  1)  in  which  it  occurs  in  this 
sense  "  sine  verbo." 
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Having,  however,  made  good  this  standing  point,  which  he  might 
have  taken  up  at  once  without  any  danger  of  dispute,  Mr.  K.  proceeds  to 
operate  upon  some  passages  of  Ezekiel,  in  which  he  thinks  to  might  be 
substituted  for  fit,  as  the  rendering  of  i.  But  here  I  must  observe  that, 
whether  this  be  so  or  not,  this  is  not  the  first  question  to  be  considered ; 
but  whether  there  is  any  sufficient  reason  for  that  substitution.  Mr.  K. 
indeed  thinks  that  it  would  enable  us  to  give  *'  a  more  exact  sense  "  to 
Ezek.  xl.  1,  2,  and  viii.  8.  In  the  former  passage  it  would  seem  that  he 
would  unite  the  end  of  ver.  1  with  the  beginning  of  ver.  2,  and  translate : 
''  and  brought  me  thither  (2.)  to  visions  of  God."  Otherwise  he  must 
mean  that  we  should  invert  the  order  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  instead  of 
"  To  visions  of  God  he  brought  me  into  the  land  of  Israel,*'  which  that 
order  would  require,  should  read,  "  He  brought  me  to  visions  of  God  to 
the  land  of  Israel."  But  the  order  in  the  Hebrew  which  would  be  dis- 
guised by  this  translation,  is,  in  this  sense  of  i,  quite  as  unnatural  as  that 
of  the  exact  English  Version.  And  then  the  question  recurs,  and  with 
redoubled  force :  What  is  gained  by  this  violence  P  and  my  answer  is : 
Nothing,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  but  loss  and  damage  to  the  sense.  This 
will  perhaps  be  most  evident,  if  we  consider  Ezek.  viii.  3  along  with  the 
context.  According  to  Mr.  K.'s  interpretation,  the  words  "  He  brought 
me  to  visions  of  God  to  Jerusalem,"  would  suggest  the  idea,  that  the 
prophet  saw  no  visions  until  he  had  been  brought  to  Jerusalem.  But,  in 
fact,  he  began  to  see  visions  (''  a  likeness  as  the  appearance  of  fire,"  and 
"as  the  colour  of  amber,"  ver.  2,  and  "the  form  of  an  hand,"  ver.  3)  as 
soon  as  "  the  hand  of  the  Lord  God  fell  upon  him  "  (ver.  1).  And  so, 
"  in  the  visions  of  God,"  t.  e.,  in  the  state  of  ecstacy  in  which  he  beheld 
the  various  objects  presented  to  his  view,  he  was  brought  to  Jerusalem. 
In  a  like  state  he  was  brought  into  Chaldsea  (xi.  24),  where  Mr.  K.  ac- 
knowledges some  seeming  difficulty  (that  is,  in  the  way  of  his  interpre- 
tation) :  and  indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  the  prophet  could 
be  said  to  have  been  brought  to  a  vision  in  Chaldsea,  where  he  is  not 
related  to  have  seen  any.  But  the  "  obscurity  "  which  he  pleads  is  not 
patent  in  our  present  version ;  and  the  variation  in  the  Septuagint  (aveprju 
avh  T^9  opatr€u)9,  fJ9  iBov)  does  not  in  the  least  affect  that  part  of  the 
verse  with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned. 

But  if  these  surmises  as  to  the  passages  in  Ezekiel  were  as  well 
founded  as  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  superfluous  and  improbable,  they 
would  not  afford  the  slightest  confirmation  to  the  proposition  which,  partly 
on  the  strength  of  them,  Mr.  .K.  proceeds  to  announce  as  a  "  simple  prin- 
ciple," which  "  will,"  he  thinks,  "  clear  some  other  passages  which  have 
been  hitherto  somewhat  obscure."  This  principle  is,  in  Mr.  K.'s  words : 
"  As  it  plainly  appears  that  i  does,  at  least  may,  signify  to  after  verbs  of 
motion,  it  is  surely  consonant  with  the  laws  of  grammar  and  logic  to 
suppose,  that  when  joined  with  Trtn,  middle,  centre,  following  one  of  these 
verbs,  the  meaning  may  be  to  the  middle,  i.  e.,  direct,  straight  to,^^ 
"  Simple  "  as  this  "  principle  "  appears  to  Mr.  K.,  I  cannot  admit  it  in 
the  abstract,  any  more  than  the  application  which  he  makes  of  it  to  the 
passages  on  which  it  seems  to  him  to  shed  a  new  light.  I  do  not  indeed 
deny  that  when  i  signifies  to,  and  :pn  middle,  the  literal  meaning  of  ^ra 
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will  be  to  the  middle.  But  what  I  deny,  is,  that  this  warrants  the  infer- 
ence by  which  Mr.  K.  introduces  the  additional  notion  of  directneM, 
atraiffhinees,  into  the  meaning  of  the  phrase.  I  do  not  think  that  sndi  an 
inference  is  sanctioned  by  the  laws  either  of  grammar  or  of  logia  More- 
over, I  do  not  admit  that  the  literal  sense  oi  the  noun  ti^  is  that  whi(^  it 
has  either  always  or  generally  in  combination  with  i,  whether  with  verbs 
of  motion  or  of  rest.  Gesenius  has  a  remark,  which,  if  it  had  been  duly 
weighed  by  Mr.  K.  might  perhaps  have  saved  ^  from  a  part  of  the  tor- 
ture which  it  has  undergone.  He  says  of  the  analogous  phrase  rijB  in 
medio,  "  abiit  fere  in  prsep.  (ut  ^na)."  Often  when  eombined  with  a 
preposition,  especially  with  i  and  o,  ^  does  not  at  all  affect  its  sense ; 

and  when  it  retains  any  part  of  its  original  signification,  it  is  seldom  more 
than  that  of  the  inside — which  indeed  Gesenius  seems  in  his  Thesauriis  to 
treat  as  its  primitive  notion.  For  he  there  gives  the  explanation :  "  inte- 
rior pars,  id  quod  intra,  intus,  vel  intrinsecus  est,  medium  rei."  It  is 
therefore  not  to  be  assumed  without  proof,  that  it  ever  communicates  to 
the  preposition  prefixed  to  it,  that  notion  of  direct,  straight  to,  which  Mr. 
K.  would  extract  from  it. 

But  strongly  as  I  object  to  the  "  principle  "  itself,  even  if  I  adopted 
it,  I  should  not  be  at  all  the  more  reconciled  to  his  application  of  it  in  the 
passages  which  he  proceeds  to  discuss.  The  first  on  which  he  tries  its 
power  of  "clearing  the  obscure"  is  Ex.  xxiv.  18,  where  in  our  version 
we  read :  "  And  Moses  went  into  the  midst  (ipn^)  of  the  cloud,  and  gat 
him  up  into  (Vm)  the  mount."  " Here,"  says  Mr.  K.,  "there  is  an  evident 
hysteron-proteron  ;  for  the  cloud  was  on  the  top  of  the  mount.  I  would 
render  it,  according  to  our  idiom,  'And  Moses  went  straight  to  the  cloud, 
going  up  the  mount,'  and  all  becomes  clear  and  simple."  I  submit  that 
there  is  here  no  hysteron-proteron,  but  in  Mr.  K.'s  imagination :  and  that, 
although  there  is  some  obscurity  in  the  sequence  of  the  previous  narrative, 
there  is  none  whatever  in  this  verse,  save  what  Mr.  K.-  himself  has 
gathered  round  that  which  in  itself  is  perfectly  "  clear  and  simple."  He 
assumes  that  the  cloud,  which,  as  we  are  told  in  verses  15  and  16,  covered 
the  mount,  merely  rested  on  the  top  of  it:  whereas,  for  anything  we 
Icnow,  the  cloud  may  have  covered  the  whole  down  to  its  foot,  and  must 
be  supposed  to  have  reached  a  great  way  down  its  side,  as  on  the  top 
"  the  sight  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  was  like  devouring  fire  in  the  eyes  of 
the  children  of  Israel."  Moses  therefore  first  went  into  the  cloud,  and 
then  proceeded  upward  toward  the  summit. 

The  next  passage  is  1  Sam.  xi.  11  (not  4).  "  Saul  put  the  people  in 
three  companies,  and  they  came  itdo  the  midst  (trnf)  of  the  host  in  the 
morning  watch."  One  wquld  think  that  this  was  sufficiently  "  clear  and 
simple, '  without  substituting,  as  Mr.  K.  proposes  to  do,  straight  to  for 
into  the  midst,  and  this,  whether  the  word  rendered  host  should  or  should 
not  have  been  rendered  camp ;  and  whatever  the  form  of  the  camp,  or  the 
order  of  the  host,  may  have  been.  The  only  material  fact  is,  that  Saul, 
with  his  three  companies,  made  his  way  into  it,  and  completely  routed 
the  enemy. 

Next  comes  1  Sam.  ix.  14 — 18 ;  that  is,  verse  14,  "  And  they  went  up 
into  the  city ;  [and]   when  they  were  come  into  (tjira)  the  city,  behold 
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Samuel  eame  out  against  them;"  and  ver.  18,  "  Then  Saul  drew  near  to 
Samuel  m  (iftr^)  the  gate."  Mr.  K.  observes  that  "  this  place  is  very 
incorrectly  rendered,"  and  imputes  to  the  translators  the  wish  "  to  elude 
the  difficulty  which  they  thought  they  saw  ;*'  and  certainly  it  would  have 
been  better  if  they  had  translated  ver.  14?  more  literally,  and  had  rendered 
the  participle  not  by  "when  they  were  come,"  but  "as  they  were  coming:" 
as  the  LXX.  avr&p  eitnropevoftevwv.  But  the  effect  has  been,  not  to  elude, 
but  to  raise  an  appearance  of  difficulty.  There  is  however  none  which 
calls  for  the  application  of  Mr.  K.'s  "  principle,"  and  for  the  version  which 
he  proposes  in  ver.  14,  "ffoin^  direct  to  the  city."  As  to  the  matter  of 
faet  described  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  clear  from  ver.  18  that  Saul 
and  Samuel  met  in  the  gate,  i.  e.,  according  to  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  the  gateway.  Ver.  14  is  manifestly  intended  to  describe  the  very 
same  place  of  meeting,  and  the  only  difficulty  is  to  understand  why  it  i» 
act  there  described  by  the  same  word.  Hence  Thenius  would  read  in 
ver.  14  yffw  for  -w.  The  conjecture  is  certainly  very  simple  and  easy,  and 
seems  to  me  very  probable,  though  it  might  be  not  less  so  to  suppose  that 
twJ  had  dropt  out  after  the  first  ?|^ra.  But  I  do  not  consider  either  con- 
jecture as  necessary,  when  ipna  is  treated  in  both  places — as  our  transla- 
tors have  learnedly  done — simply  as  a  preposition.  For  the  first  step  into 
the  gateway  might  very  well  be  described  as  bringing  Saul  within  the 
city.  Mr.  K.'s  proposed  correction  requires,  as  he  observes,  that  two  dif- 
ferent senses  should  be  given  to  -ij^  in  the  two  verses.  But  he  persuades 
himself  that  the  word  Paronomasia,  coupled  with  some  totally  irrelevant 
as  well  as  questionable  observations  on  two  other  passages,  will  reconcile 
the  reader  to  this  inconvenience. 

As  I  have  noticed  the  conjecture  of  Thenius,  I  cannot  help  expressing 
my  concern  at  the  terms  in  which  Mr.  K.  has  permitted  himself  to  speak 
of  it,  and  its  author.  "  Will  it  be  believed,"  he  exclaims  with  an  air  of 
astonishment,  "  that  the  only  way  in  which  Thenius  has  been  able  to  get 
over  this  imaginary  difficulty,  is  by  reading  ffoie  for  citi/  /'"  1  should  be 
glad  to  believe  that  Mr.  K.  intended  this  as  a  compliment  to  Thenius  at 
bi»  own  expense ;  meaning,  that  it  is  wonderful  so  acute  a  commentator^ 
as  Thenius  should  not  have  forestalled  his  "  supposed  discovery."  But  I 
am  afraid  that  the  language  of  the  remark  will  make  an  opposite  impres- 
sion on  most  readers,  and  that  Thenius  himself,  if  he  saw  it,  might  com- 
plain-that  Mr.  K. — whose  learning  and  modesty  may  not  be  so  well  known 
to  him  as  to  u& — has  not  exactly  kept  his  promise,  to  "  advance  his  dis- 
coveries without  arrogance,"  and  might  ask,  by  what  fruits  of  his  Hebrew 
studies  Mr.  K.  has  earned  a  right  to  treat  other  scholars  with  such  an 
appearance  of  contempt  ?  .  But  to  proceed. 

Mr.  K.  having,  so  much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  established  the  new 
sense  which  he  has  "discovered"  for  tj^m,  carries  us  on  to  entirely  new 
ground.  He  endeavours,  with  the  help  of  the  phrase  eV  jneav^  in  the 
Kew  Testament — where,  without  the  slightest  warrant,  he  assumes  that  it 
is  a  "  translation  "  of  the  Hebrew  phrase — to  make  out  another,  equally 
new,  but  much  stranger  sense  for  i|^m.     The  process  by  which  he  arrives 

at  this  result  is  really  curioos.     First,  as  we  have  seen,  we  were  expected 

m2 
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to  admit  that,  because  i,  with  verbs  of  motion,  may  signify  io^  therefore 
^jVn^  may,  with  such  verbs,  signify  direct^  straight  to.  Now  we  are  re- 
quired to  believe  that,  when  joined  with  verbs  other  than  those  of  motion, 
it  may  signify  brfore,  directly  opposite;  and  this  so,  that  the  person  or  thing 
spoken  of  is  not  in  any  sense  within,  but  outside  of  the  place  to  which 
the  preposition  refers.  And  the  main  ground  assigned  for  this  assertion 
is,  that  its  presumed  translation  iv  fiiavg  occurs  in  several  passages  of  the 
New  Testament,  where  it  is  plainly  equivalent  to  brfore^  that  is,  in  the 
presence,  coram,  ivw-n-iov,  I  hardly  know  how  to  designate  such  a  mode 
of  proceeding  but  as  a  stroke  of  philological  legerdemain,  which,  the  more 
closely  it  is  examined,  will  the  more  plainly  appear  to  be  "  consonant  ''■ 
neither  "  with  the  laws  of  grammar  nor  of  logic."  No  doubt,  in  Matt, 
xiv.  6,  the  daughter  of  Herodias  might  very  properly  be  said  to  have 
danced  before  the  spectators,  though  they  are  not  expressly  mentioned, 
because  the  place  where  she  danced  was  one  open  to  the  view  of  all  in  the 
room.  Such  a  position  would  be  naturally  described  as  iv  tCj  fuat^, 
though  without  the  slightest  admixture  of  the  notion  of  directness  or  op- 
position, which  Mr.  K.  arbitrarily  imports  into  it.  This  remark  will  apply 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament  to  which  Mr.  K. 
refers  in  support  of  this  new  sense  of  tV  fi^ffw,  and  to  Dent.  xxxi.  51.  The 
conjecture  on  Psalm  cxxxvii.  1,  rests  entirely  on  the  twofold  assumption, 
alike  incapable  of  proof,  and  remote  from  probability, — first,  that  by  "  the 
rivers  of  Babylon  "  nothing  can  be  meant  but  the  single  river  Euphrates 
(as  to  which  see  Eosenmiiller) :  and  next  that  the  sufiix  n  relates  to  the 
single  river,  and  not  to  the  whole  region.  From  the  remark  on  Ezek. 
xxxvii.  1 ,  2,  we  learn  that,  in  Mr.  K.'s  opinion,  because  Ezekiel,  being  a 
priest,  would  have  been  defiled  by  contact  with  the  bones  of  dead  men, 
therefore  he  could  not  have  been  set  down  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in 
the  midst  of  the  valley  of  the  dry  bones.  What  he  would  himself  sub- 
stitute for  in  the  midst,  he  leaves  us  to  guess.  Directly  opposite,  or  even 
btfore  a  valley,  would  perhaps  have  sounded  a  little  strange.  But  when 
he  asserts  that  our  translators,  after  having  made  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
set  the  prophet  down  in  the  midst  of  the  valley,  make  him  go  round 
about  the  bones  on  the  outside,  1  can  only  say  that  I  can  find  no  indica- 
tion of  such  a  contradiction  in  our  version. 

1  must  also  confess  that  1  do  not  understand  the  reason  which  he 
assigns  for  the  correction  which  he  proposes  in  Jer.  xxi.  4,  where  at  pre- 
sent there  is  an  emphatic  contrast  between  "without  the  walls**  and 
"  into  the  midst  of  this  city ;"  for  which  he  would  substitute  "  btfore  this 
city."  A.t  Jer.  xli.  7,  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  translators  have  given 
the  true  meaning,  though  the  ellipsis  in  the  locutio  pragnans  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  better  filled  up  by  "  so  that  they  fell."  The  alleged 
"  probability  that  the  pit  was  outside  the  city,"  on  which  Mr.  K.  hangs 
a  part  of  his  correction  in  this  verse,  even  if  it  was  granted,  would  not 
justify  his  substitution  of  btfore  for  into  the  midst.  It  would  only  suggest 
that  the  sense  (according  to  the  common  signification  of  bM,  whether  with 
or  without  ^n)  might  be,  "  as  they  came  toward  the  city." 

If  I  must  notice  the  remark  on  1  Cor.  vi.  5,  it  will  be  just  to  observe 
that  our  translation  of  a^a  fiiffov  rov  dBektpov  avrov,   "  between  his 
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brethren,"  is  perfectly  correct  in  substance,  though  not  in  form ;  while 
Mr.  K.'s  proposed  reading,  btfore,  in  presence  of^  would  spoil  the  sense 
without  at  aU  lessening  the  difficulty  raised  by  the  use  of  the  singular 
number.  De  Wette  gives  it  up  in  despair.  Mr.  Alford's  solution  may 
not  be  perfectly  satisfactory,  but  it  is,  at  all  events,  consistent  with 
common  sense,  and  does  not  jsuppose,  with  Mr.  K.,  that  the  judge  was 
to  sit  with  only  one  party  before  him,  while  in  the  next  verse  we  read 

But  I  return  with  Mr.  K.  to  •^,  and  I  rejoice  to  see  that  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  close  of  our  discussion.  In  Ex.  xxxiii.  8 — 11,  Mr.  K.  first 
gives  our  translation,  which  he  "  holds  to  be  incorrect,"  inasmuch  as  it 
i^presents  Moses  as  going  into  the  tabernacle,  and  Joshua  as  not  depart- 
ing out  of  it ;  whereas,  he  denies  that  either  Moses  or  Joshua  entered  into 
it,  and  would  read  to  for  iwtOy  and /row  for  out  of  (^pnp).  As  to  the  first 
of  these  corrections,  Mr.  K.  observes :  "Any  one  acquainted  with  Hebrew 
will  see  that  the  Scripture  does  not  say  that  Moses  went  into  the  taber- 
nacle." It  is  Mr.  K.'s  privilege  to  be  able  to  use  such  language  "  without 
arrogance,"  though  it  taxes  not  only  our  translators,  but  many  who  have 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  Hebrew,  with 
gross  ignorance.  And  I  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  he  is  mistaken 
when  he  supposes  that  he  has  a  right  to  claim  the  authority  of  the  Welsh 
translation  on  his  side.  His  assertion,  however,  is  really  tantamount  to 
a  denial  that  m^  can  have  the  sense  of  entering  in,  when  followed  by  a 
noun  with  paragogic  n.  Yet  Gesenius  (JThes.)  asserts  this,  referring  to 
Gen.  xii.  11,  14,  apparently  with  good  reason,  as  it  seems  difficult  to 
believe  that  Abram  had  only  come  to  Egypt,  and  not — as  our  translation 
has  it — inio  Egypt,  when  "  the  Egyptians  beheld  the  woman  (Sarai)  that 
she  was  very  fair." 

Mr.  K.,  however,  has  another  argument,  which  may  be  called  poetical 
or  sentimental,  if  the  grammatical  one  should  fail.  "  How,"  he  asks,  "could 
Moses  be  inside  the  tabernacle  when  the  master  of  the  house  came,  as  it 
were,  and  stood  at  (i.  e.,  outside  of)  the  door  to  speak  with  him  ?"  There 
would,  indeed,  be  some  force  in  this,  if  "  the  master  of  the  house  "  had 
come  from  within.  But  that  which  stood  at  the  door  was  the  "  cloudy 
pillar**  which  "  descended :"  a  widely  difl^erent  thing.  Then,  as  to  Joshua, 
Mr.  K.  thinks  "  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  whole  Mosaic  economy 
if  Joshua  (who  was  not  of  the  tribe  of  Levi)  were  to  have  entered  the 
tabernacle."  But  here  he  has  taken  for  granted  some  things  which  are 
partly  veiy  doubtful,  and  partly  quite  untenable.  In  the  first  place,  he 
assumes  that  this  is  the  Tabernacle,  the  erection  of  which  is  related  in  the 
last  chapter  of  the  book.  Dr.  Kalisch,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  Exodus,  says :  "  It  is  obvious  that  this  '  tent  of  meeting '  is 
neither  the  tabernacle,  the  erection  of  which  is  only  described  in  the  last 
chapter  of  this  book,  nor,  as  some  ancient  commentators  proposed,  a 
certain  portable  sacred  tent  which  the  Israelites  possessed  as  an  inherit- 
ance from  the  time  of  the  patriarchs."  In  the  next  place,  even  if  it  was 
the  Tabernacle,  since  that  consisted  of  three  distinct  parts,  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  the  Sanctuary,  and  the  Court,  there  was  nothing  in  the  Mosaic 
economy  to  prevent  Joshua  from  entering  into  the  Court.    And  in  Deut. 
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xxxi.  14,  we  read :  "  The  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Behold,  thy  days  ap- 
proach that  thou  must  die :  call  Joshua,  and  present  yourselves  in  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  that  I  may  give  him  a  charge ;  and  Moses 
and  Joshua  went  and  presented  themselves  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation," 

After  this,  I  think  I  may  fairly  hope  that  it  will  not  be  attributed  to 
a  consciousness  of  my  inability  to  meet  Mr.  K.'s  arguments,  if  I  abstain 
from  following  him  through  his  topographical  discussion  of  Eoek.  xL  23, 
and  X.  19.  I  do  so,  in  the  first  place,  because  the  premises  are  (as  he 
himself  virtually  admits)  too  uncertain  to  afford  a  basis  for  anything  but 
a  precarious  conjecture :  and  next,  because,  whether  he  is  right  or  not  in 
his  view  of  the  topography,  our  present  rendering  of  Tj^rrfwp,  though  need- 
lessly literal,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  substantiaUy  correct. 

I  will  only  add  a  few  words  on  rmD  and  a^ra  With  regard  to  the 
former,  Mr.  K.  expresses  himself  so  loosely,  that  I  do  not  know  what  his 
proposition  is.  If  it  is  that  nre,  or  nnDi,  sometimes  means  outside  the 
opening^  I  am  not  aware  that  this  has  ever  been  denied.  But  if  the  pro- 
position is,  that  it  invariably  signifies  this,  and  is  never  used  for  a  position 
neither  before  nor  behind  the  opening,  but  in  the  opening  itself,  it  is 
evident  that  the  passages  to  which  he  refers  cannot  prove  this  negative. 
And  Gen.  xviii.  1,  would  even  alone  be  sufficient  to  shew  that  it  is  in- 
capable of  proof.  For  it  is  at  least  as  probable  that  Abraham  was  sitting 
within  as  outside  of  the  tent  door ;  and  Mr.  K.  can  only  elude  the  force 
of  this  objection  by  giving  to  a,  though  coupled  with  a  verb  of  rest,  the 
sense  of  toward  instead  of  in.  But,  in  the  same  chapter,  ver.  9,  Abraham 
is  asked  where  Sarah  is,  and  answers,  "  in  the  tent.  She  was  therefore 
within  it,  and  out  of  sight.  Yet,  at  the  same  time  she  was  listening 
VrfhrrnnD. 

Next  as  to  a^.  There  is,  certainly,  a  want  of  a  link  between  1  Sam. 
xxxi.  12,  and  2  Sam.  xxi.  12,  which  must  ever  prevent  us  from  under- 
standing the  exact  position  in  which  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were 
hung  by  the  Philistines.  But  when,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  a^m  of 
Beth-shan  was  outside  the  town,  Mr.  K.  asks,  "  how  the  men  of  Beth- 
shan  could  have  got  in  to  steal  the  bodies?"  1  answer,  that  a  great 
.variety  of  such  ways  might  be  conceived ;  but,  as  we  are  not  in  the  secret 
of  their  stratagem,  it  would  have  been  more  discreet  to  refrain  from  so 
idfe  a  question^  -  B»4  4jiitQ^other  passages  to  which  Mr.  K.  himself  refers 
(Gen.  xix.  2,  and  Judges  xit.  15 — 20),  particularly  the  latter,  do  afford 
surer  ground  for  a  conclusion ;  and,  as  1  think,  for  the  opposite  of  that 
which  he  draws  from  them.  In  the  first,  indeed,  it  would  only  be  exceed- 
ingly improbable  that  the  angels  should  profess  the  intention  of  abiding 
all  night  outside  the  city.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Levite  it  would  involve 
what  seems  to  me  an  incredible  contradiction,  to  suppose,  that,  having 
arrived  at  Gibeah  at  sunset  with  the  purpose  of  lodging  there,  he  should 
have  remained  outside  the  wall,  instead  of  going  in  to  see  whether  any  of 
the  inhabitants  would  receive  him  as  a  guest.  At  so  late  an  hour  he  had 
no  reason  to  expect  that  any  of  them  would  be  coming  in  from  the 
country,  though  this  happened  to  be  the  case  with  the  old  man  who 
*'  came  from  his  work  in  the  field."     In  Daniel  ix.  25,  where  it  is  said 
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tiiat  <<  tbe  street  (ivn)  shall  be  built  again/'  it  is  diffioult  to  understand 
a  MeidHm. 

If  I  hare  thus  been  led  to  reject  Mr.  K.^s  "  supposed  discoveries,"  it 
has  not  been,  as  I  trust  I  have  shewn,  without  "  mature  consideration/' 
I  frankly  own  that  I  do  not  think  they  will  redound  to  much  gain,  either 
for  Bib&oal  criticism  or  for  the  author's  reputation,  which,  happily  for 
him,  is  in  no  need  of  such  additions.  I  shall,  indeed,  be  much  surprised 
if  his  "principles"  are  adopted  by  any  Hebrew  grammarian:  and  I 
.earnestly  hope  that  his  new  interpretations  will  never  find  place  in  any 
yersion  of  Scripture.  G«  M. 


DR.  TURNBULL'S  NEW  DEFENCE  OP  1  JOHN  V.  7. 

Sir, — Dr.  TumbuU  has  prefixed  to  his  recent  volume  containing  his 
translation  of  the  Catholic  epistles  and  the  Revelation,'  a  defence  of  the 
passage,  1  John  v.  7,  which,  as  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  acquired 
even  a  rudimentary  acquaintance  with  criticism,  is  commonly  regarded  as 
no  part  of  the  sacred  text.  The  controversy  is  generally  spoken  of  as 
being  concerning  the  verse  1  John  v.  7,  and  this  is  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  subject  of  the  discussion,  but  strictly  speaking  the  controversy  relates 
to  the  words  from  iv  rw  ovpavi},  ver.  7,  to  eV  n^  r^ij,  ver.  8  inclusive. 

Although  my  name  is  used  in  Dr.  Turnbuirs  remarks,  and  although 
he  has  quoted  words  of  mine  relating  to  a  subject  entirely  different,  as 
though  I  ought  in  consistency  to  agree  with  him ;  yet  I  should  not  have 
thought  it  my  place  as  a  matter  of  course  to  take  up  the  controversy, 
(however  much  my  critical  judgment  is  impugned)  were  it  not  that  Dr. 
Turubull  has  misstated  facts  in  a  most  serious  manneir }  and  not  only  so, 
but  he  has  used  his  own  extraordinary  misstatements  as  the  basis  of 
arguments  and  of  accusations  against  the  accuracy,  and  the  critical  charac- 
ter of  others.  I  am  quite  willing  to  leave  unsatisfactory  arguments  and 
unwarranted  deductions,  to  be  detected  by  those  whose  logical  minds  may 
be  inclined  to  analyze  and  expose  fallacies ;  but  the  case  is  different  when 
we  have  to  do  with  facts  ;  for  it  often  happens  that  an  incorrect  state- 
ment of  facts  is  believed,  and  thus  a  mischief  is  perpetuated,  the  effect  of 
which  may  remain  long  after  the  evil  of  a  false  argument  has  spent  its 
strength. 

Therefore  do  I  notice  Dr.  TumbuU's  defence.  He  puts  on  the  page 
opposite  to  its  commencement,  the  Horatian  principle  "  ubi  plura  nitent 
in  carmine  non  ego  paucis  Offendar  maculis  "  etc.  I  duly  note  this,  and 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  no  desire  to  point  out  defects ;  but  if  tbe  defects 
exist,  and  if  they  are  paraded  as  being  just  the  reverse,  then  surely  no  one 

is  to  be  blamed  for  speaking  plainly. 

-  -     -       -  .        ■ 

a  The  Seven  Ensiles  of  Jamett  Peter ^  John  and  Jvde^  and  the  Revelation.  Trans- 
lated from  tbe  original  Greek,  with  critical  notes,  and  a  dissertation  on  tbe  authenti- 
city of  1  John  V,  7,  8,  etc  By  Joseph  Tumbull,  Ph.t).,  V.D.M.  London,  Bagster 
and  Sons,  1858. 
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Now  Dr.  Turnbull's  dissertation  has  one  merit — breviiy — for  it  is 
rather  less  than  ten  pages ;  but  in  these  ten  pages  there  is  hardly  a  state- 
ment that  is  worthy  of  implicit  confidence.  This  may  sound  like  a  harsh 
judgment,  but  I  will  give  proofs. 

Dr.  Turnbull  says  in  his  first  paragraph,  that  these  words  "  are  not 
found  in  the  most  ancient  Oreek  MSS.  now  known  ;  nor  in  the  main  body 
of  Greek  MSS.  of  any  age  or  character.  Griesbach  founds  his  rejection 
of  it  on  this  ground  alone,  and  the  learned  of  the  present  day  seem  to 
coincide  entirely  with  him." 

What  does  Dr.  Turabull  mean  by  marking  Cheek  MSS.  in  Italics  P 
Does  it  not  seem  to  indicate  that  the  MSS.  of  ancient  versions  do  contain 
the  passage  P  It  would  at  least  suggest  such  a  thought  to  the  unin- 
structed  reader.  It  might  then  be  necessary  to  state  to  any  who  are  nn- 
informed,  that  the  passage  is  equally  unknown  to  the  MSS.  of  all  the 
ancient  versions,  both  Uie  Syriac,  the  Memphitic,  the  Thebaic,  the 
Armenian,  the  iBthiopic,  as  well  as  the  more  recent  of  the  old  ver- 
sions, such  as  the  Arabic  and  Slavonic.  If  indeed  it  be  said  that  it 
is  found  in  Latin  MBS',,  it  must  in  fairness  be  added  that  it  is  not  found 
in  the  oldest  and  the  best  of  them,  and  that  the  older  ones  that  have  it 
place  it  either  in  the  margin  or  else  after  ver.  8  ;  so  that  the  special  notice 
of  Greek  MSS.  is  an  understatement  of  the  fact,  a  species  of  Xirdrfft. 
Also  "  the  main  body  of  Greek  MSS.  "  keeps  out  of  sight  the  important 
question,  whether  it  is  found  in  any  Greek  MS.  at  all,  possessed  of  the 
slightest  authority. 

But  it  is  said  that  "  Griesbach  founds  his  rejection  of  it  on  this  ground 
alone ;  "  that  is,  on  the  ground  that  Greek  MSS.  in  general  do  not  con- 
tain it.  This  might  have  been  a  mffident  reason  for  that  critic,  or  any 
other  to  act  on,  when  it  is  known  that  the  passage  is  not  found  in  any 
Greek  document  of  any  authority.  But  when  the  use  which  Dr.  Turnbull 
afterwards  makes  of  Griesbach's  name  is  considered,  it  is  right  that  more 
should  be  stated ;  for  so  far  from  Griesbach  having  limited  his  inquiry  to 
Greek  MSS.,  in  his  diatribe  on  the  passage  (from  which  Dr.  Turnbull  pre- 
sently quotes  and  which  he  misapplies),  he  discusses  not  only  Greek  MSS., 
but  also  the  ancient  versions  and  the  Patristic  authorities  which  might  be 
supposed  to  bear  upon  the  question.  He  draws  his  conclusion  from  the 
whole  of  the  evidence,  and  not  as  Dr.  Turnbull  explicitly  states,  firom  one 
part  only  ;  for  nothing  less  than  this  is  signified  by  the  clear  words,  "  on 
this  ground  alone." 

These  introductory  words  of  Dr.  Turnbull' s  are  a  kind  of  key-note  to 
a  continuity  of  erroneous  statement  which  runs  through  the  rest  of  his 
remarks. 

Farther  on  (p.  xi.)  he  says  that  "  Griesbach  does  not  offer  any  new 
evidence ;"  that  is,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  given  by  Mill  and  Bengel. 
Then  all  I  can  say  is,  that  the  writer  of  such  a  sentence  must  be  either 
very  little  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Griesbach,  Mill  and  Bengel, 
or  else  he  must  have  compared  them  together  with  but  little  care.  Not 
any  new  evidence  /  Why  between  BengeTs  Greek  Testament,  1734,  and 
Griesbach's  in  1806  (for  that  is  the  edition  from  which  Dr.  Turnbull  is 
quoting),  had  appeared  all  the  collatibns  of  Wetstein,  of  Matthaei,  and 
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of  Birch ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  MSS.  examined  by  Griesbach  him- 
self, and  the  many  which  advocates  of  the  passage  had  inspected,  and 
which  some  of  them,  such  as  Bianchini,  had  honestly  indicated  as  not 
containing  the  verse  at  all.  I  feel  that  Dr.  TurnbuU  has  indeed  read 
Griesbach's  diatribe  to  very  little  purpose.  I  wish  that  his  readers  may 
be  led  to  examine  it  for  themselves ;  if  they  do,  I  am  sure  they  will  be 
ready  to  say,  that  so  far  from  Griesbach  having  brought  forward  no  new 
evidence  in  addition  to  what  had  been  ^ven  by  Mill  and  Bengel,  the 
truth  is  that  they  had  comparatively  little  when  compared  with  him. 
Many  MSS.  had  indeed  been  collated  by  Wetstein  in  BengeFs  days,  but 
their  evidence  was  additional  to  any  that  he  had  used ;  while  the  other 
collators  whom  I  have  named  belonged  to  a  period  after  his  death.  But 
the  additions  consist  not  of  citations  from  Greek  MSS.  alone :  the  later 
Syriac  and  the  Thebaic  versions  are  not  unimportant  witnesses ;  and  the 
ancient  Latin  MSS.  had  in  the  meantime  been  examined  more  extensively 
and  accurately  than  before.  I  am  sorry  that  Dr.  Turnbuirs  zeal  against 
Griesbach  has  led  to  his  thus  misstating  facts;  after  this,  however,  I  am  not 
surprised  that  he  should  find  fault  with  Griesbach  for  noting  circumstances 
of  grave  suspicion  with  his  siupicor,  or  for  pointing  out  proved  and  noto- 
rious interpolations  with  his  interpolatio,  I  am  not  surprised  I  say,  but 
it  does  shew  on  Dr.  Tumbnll's  part  a  desire  to  find  defects  where  they  do 
not  exist,  and  to  make  Grieabach  responsible  for  stating  facts  well  known 
to  others.  Will  Dr.  Turnbull  say  that  he  believes  in  the  genuineness  of 
most  or  even  many  of  the  documents  which  Griesbach  notes  as  stispicioue  ? 
or  will  he  desire  to  disprove  most  or  many  of  the  notes  of  interpolation  ? 

But  Dr.  Turnbull  has  a  very  decided  judgment  as  to  the  effect  that 
prejudice  had  over  Griesbach,  so  that  he  could  neither  weigh  evidence  nor 
even  state  facts  correctly.  "The  fact  seems  to  be  that  Griesbach  was 
under  the  power  of  a  critical  theory,  and  his  critical  eye  was  dimmed  to 
the  perception  of  any  force  in  evidence  which  was  adverse  to  it.  This  seems 
evident  throughout  his  dissertation.  Everything  on  the  other  side  is  met 
by  a  siupicor  or  interpolatio,  and  at  the  close  he  betrays  his  bias  by  a  remark- 
able self-contradiction,  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  Codex  Guelpherbytanus 
No.  69 ;  of  which  he  says :  '  Habet  quidem  in  textu  versum  septimum 
plane,  ut  in  editis  libris  legitur,  sed  ab  eadem  manu  acljectas  etiam  habet 
versiones  Latinas  Yatabli,  Castalionis  et  Bezse :  unde  patet  non  ante  seculi 
xvi.  finem  scriptum  eum  esse.  Yerissimum  igitur  est  Nullum  Codicem 
Grsecum  inveniri  adhuc  potuisse,  qui  comma  controversum  a  prima  manu 
exhibeat,  prseter  unicum  Dublinensem  seu  Britannicum.'  Yet  that  very 
MS.,  Gadph.  No.  69,  he  attributes  in  his  catalogue  to  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  century  1  and  Tischendorf  assigns  it  to  the  thirteenth  century." 
Dr.  Turnbull  then  remarks  in  the  similar  statement  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke. 

Now  would  it  not  have  been  more  charitable  to  have  supposed  that 
Griesbach  had  simply  made  one  of  those  mistakes  "  quas  aut  incuria 
fudit,  Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura  ?"  and  this  would  have  freed  Dr. 
Turnbull  from  the  necessity  of  intimating  that  Griesbach's  critical  eye  was 
dimmed  by  a  theory,  or  that  he  betrays  his  bias.  If  the  facts  were  as  Dr. 
Turnbull  has  stated  them,  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  he  should  have 
regarded  them.     The  difficulty  of  stating  many  and  minute  facts  accu- 
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raiely,  will,  when  it  is  known,  lead  to  our  being  very  unwilling  to  draw 
unkind  inferences,  even  when  we  find  it  needful  to  correct  the  eirors.  I 
am  sorry  that  Dr.  Turnbull  did  not  think  of  this,  and  that  in^bis  zeal  in 
favour  of  Mill  and  Beugel,  he  should  have  thought  it  needful  thus  to  depre- 
ciate Gnesbach. 

But  what  is  the  contradiction,  and  where  does  it  lie  P  Dr.  TurabuU 
says  :  "  Codex  Guelpherbytanus  No.  69,"  which  he  says  that  Griesbach 
ascribes  in  his  catalogue  to  the  eleventh  or  twelth  century.  I  turn  then 
to  the  catalogue  of  MSS.  containing  the  Acts  and  Catholic  epistles  at  the 
beginning  of  Griesbach's  New  Test.  vol.  ii. :  I  there  read  "  o9.  (Paul  74. 
apoc.  30)  Guelpherbytanus  xvi.  7,  cigus  lectiones  publid  juris  fcxnt  Knit- 
telius,  sec.  xi.,  vel  xii."  I  should  like  to  know  a  little  more  about  this 
MS ;  and  accordingly  the  reference  xvi.  7  (pointing  out  its  library  mark 
at  Wolfenbiittel)  gives  me  the  designation  with  which  I  shall  find  it  in 
Knittel.  Accordingly  in  his  New  CrUicisrM  on  1  John  v.  7$  I  find  iki» 
MS.  described  (pp.  83,  87  of  the  English  translation).  Knittel  thinks  it 
anterior  to  the  thirteenth  century ;  but  as  to  1  John  v.  7  and  the  connected 
words,  this  MS.  agrees  in  omitting  all  that  is  commonly  omitted ;  Knittel 
states  this  expressly,  pointing  out  the  variation  in  ver.  8,  on  '01  rp€i9  elaiw 
oi  fiaprupovvTG^ :  no  wonder  therefore  that  in  Griesbach *s  diatribe  (from 
which  Dr.  Turnbull  cited)  this  MS.  69  stands,  without  one  word  of  rem«rk, 
as  omitting  the  questioned  words.  But  I  see  that  Knittel  suggests  that 
this  MS.  might  be  designated  Guelpherbyiamia  C.  And  under  this  name 
it  will  be  found  in  Marsh's  Michaelis  ii.  p.  263.  But  not  one  word  about 
its  containing  the  text  in  any  form  or  by  any  hand.  There  must  surely 
be  mistake  somewhere ;  and  it  might  have  been  worth  while  to  have  re- 
ferred to  so  common  a  book  as  Marsh's  Michaelis,  to  see  what  was  there 
said  in  describing  Wolfenbiittel  MSS. 

But  immediately  below  the  description  of  Griesbach's  69,  alias  xvi.  7, 
alias  Guelpherbytanus  C,  the  following  MS.  is  noticed  :  "  Guelpherbytanus 
D,  a  MS.  of  the  first  epistle  of  St.  John.  Under  the  Greek  text  is  written, 
I.  The  translation  of  Castnlio.  II.  The  Latin  translation  of  the  Syriac 
text.  III.  The  Vulgate.  IV.  The  translations  of  Erasmus,  Vatablus^ 
and  Beza.  It  was  written  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  described  in 
Knittel's  New  Criticism  on  1  John  v.  7,  pp.  116, 131,  because  it  has  that 
text.  This  is  such  modern  evidence,  that  in  my  opinion  it  is  entitled 
neither  to  a  collation  nor  a  description,  but  1  John  v.  7  is  with  many  so 
favourite  a  passage,  that  no  trouble  bestowed  on  it  is  thought  too  great." 

Knittel's  description  will  be  found  pp.  88 — 90,  of  the  English  transla- 
tion ;  and  it  may  there  be  seen  how  in  this  MS.,  a  space  is  left  under 
each  Greek  word  for  seven  Latin  lines,  so  that  the  word  of  each  translation 
is  inserted  when  there  is  any  variation  of  rendering.  I  thought  it  better 
to  give  the  description  of  Michaelis,  than  to  state  anything  derived  merely 
from  my  own  observation  when  I  examined  the  MSS.  at  Wolfenbiittel. 

"  Now  this  is  the  way  (says  Dr.  Turnbull)  in  which  the  learned  some- 
times make  such  serious  mistakes,  and  mislead  others."  But  who  has 
made  the  mistake  here  ?  Griesbach  identified  his  69  with  xvi.  7  at 
Wolfenbiittel  as  described  by  Knittel ;  he  said  in  the  proper  place,  that  ii 
does  not  contain  the  passage ;;  he  said  in  another  jflace,  when  treating  of 
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MSS.  which  could  not  be  cited  as  bearing  on  the  question  at  all,  that  in 
a  certain  Wolfenbiittel  MS.,  first  brought  forward  by  Knittel,  it  was 
found  indeed,  but  that  it  could  have  no  authority.  Griesbach  was 
certainly  right  in  each  thing  that  he  said,  but  if  an  extract  from  a 
catalogue  at  the  beginning  of  a  yolume  may  be  made  the  nominatiTe  case 
to  a  verb  near  the  end  of  the  book,  then  will  no  author  be  sale.  Griesbach 
has  been  guilty  of  no  self-contradiction,  and  instead  of  "  Codex  Guelpher- 
bytanus  ^9,  of  which  he  says,"  we  may  read  "  of  which  he  speaks  correctly, 
whUe  of  AKOTHER  he  says,"  and  when  this  erratum  has  been  corrected  we 
may  erase  everything  as  far  as  this  sentence,  on  the  next  page  : — "  Gries- 
bach then  must  have  been  mistaken,  in  one  way  or  the  other ;  and  the 
learned  have  implicitly  followed  him,  as  they  too  often  do  in  such  cases, 
when  they  should  hesitate  and  inquire." 

I  heartily  wish  that  Dr.  TumbuU  had  hesitated  before  he  charged 
Griesbach  with  such  self-contradiction,  and  before  he  attributed  it  to  such 
a  source ;  and  1  am  sure  that  if  he  had  inquired,  he  would  have  found  that 
his  own  misapprehensions  might  have  been  removed.  I  hope  that  Dr. 
Tumbull  will  excuse  me  when  I  say,  that  his  censure  of  the  learned  for 
implicitly  following  Griesbach  in  this  matter,  provoked  a  smile :  it  is  true 
that  I  have  not  implicitly  followed  him,  for  I  have  gone  over  the  ground 
myself,  but  this  I  know,  that  those  who  do  not  here  follow  Griesbach, 
whether  implicitly  or  not,  are  sure  to  go  very  far  astray. 

Every  person  who  states  anything  as  a  fact  with  regard  to  which  he  is 
a  competent  witness,  is  of  course  liable  to  err,  but  it  behoves  those  who 
wish  to  demonstrate  this,  to  be  cautious  less  they  should  measure  the 
accuracy  of  another  by  their  own  misapprehension ;  and  especially  cautious 
should  they  be  when  they  have  to  do  with  a  scholar  who  was  painstaking 
and  accurate,  and  who  was  well  informed  as  to  the  subject  on  which  he 
was  treating ;  and  when,  too,  that  subject  is  one  which  has  been  discussed 
long  and  learnedly  in  all  its  parts. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  can  be  rightly  offended  at  Griesbach  being 
vindicated  against  so  odd  an  accusation,  especially  when  it  is  seen  that 
this  was  deemed  a  proof  of  a  wrong  bias  acting  on  his  mind,  and  when  it 
is  also  observed  that  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Tumbull  on  Griesbach  are  intro- 
ductory to  the  establishment  of  this  worthless  Wolfenbiittel  MS.,  as  a 
document  "  of  value,"  and  as  a  witness  worthy  of  a  voice  against  the 
Ghreek  MSS.  ancient  and  modem,  and  all  the  old  versions  and  the  early 
Pathers  of  any  value.  At  this  rate  we  might  make  as  much  evidence  as 
we  please ;  we  have  only  to  copy  irora  printed  books,  just  as  we  know  that 
this  Wolfenbiittel  document  was  copied,  and  then  the  thing  will  be  done. 

Having  sought  to  give  a  standing  in  criticism  to  this  Wolfenbiittel 
document  which  does  not  even  merit  a  place  in  a  catalogue  of  New  Testa- 
ment MSS.,  Dr.  Tumbull  next  seeks  by  mere  assertion,  and  by  a  reference 
to  an  incorrect  statement  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  to  claim  a  high  place  for 
the  Codex  Montfortianus  at  Dublin.  I  have  recently  discussed  that  MS. 
(see  Home's  Intro,  iv.  213 — 217)  and  therefore  I  shall  now  only  repeat 
that  it  contains  the  Latht  chapters ;  that  in  other  parts  of  the  chapter 
1  John  V.  it  shews  that  its  accordance  with  Latin  copies  is  peculiar,  that  the 
gotpeh  could  not  be  older  than  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that 
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the  epistles  and  Acts  were  afterwards  added,  (sometime  between  the  year 
1500  and  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth)  and  that  last  of  all  the 
Apocalypse  was  appended  in  the  reign  of  that  Queen.  The  addition 
of  the  epistles  took  place  under  most  suspicious  circumstances,  and  yet  we 
are  called  on  to  belieye  that  the  readings  of  such  a  MS.  are  worthy  of 
much  attention.  But  in  fact  Dr.  Turnbull  unconsciously  couples  together 
two  witnesses  of  equal  respectability,  tuch  as  His. 

He  says — **  The  floating  opinion  then  among  the  learned  and  un- 
learned, that  there  is  no  Greek  MS.  of  value  containing  the.  passage  is  not 
just.  There  are  two  of  value  now  known,  and  they  have  transmitted  the 
text  of  preceding  ones."  (p.  xiii.) 

1  have  said  enough  to  shew  what  value  should  be  attributed  to  these 
two  MSS. :  are  we  then  gravely  to  be  asked  to  weigh  them  against  (dl  the 
known  MSS.  of  real  value  of  every  age  ?  But  Dr.  Turnbull  a^ms  that  they 
have  transmitted  the  text  of  preceding  copies.  No  doubt  that  he  confidently 
believes  this  to  be  the  case;  but  his  own  personal  confidence  will  not 
make  up  as  to  other  minds  for  the  lack  of  evidence.  We  know  that  one 
of  these  MSS.  just  gives  us  a  transcript  from  some  printed  books ;  we 
know  also  that  the  other  is  considered — on  what  most  regard  to  be  con- 
vincing evidence — to  have  been  in  this  part,  at  least,  adapted  to  the 
Latin.  Let  the  preceding  MSS.  be  produced,  the  text  of  which  is  trans- 
mitted in  those  of  Wolfeubiittel  and  Dublin,  or  at  least  let  us  have  some 
evidence  on  the  subject. 

It  is  almost  a  wonder  that  the  Codex  Eavianus,  at  Berlin,  is  not 
again  resuscitated  as  a  living  witness  by  the  side  of  its  Wolfenbiittel  and 
Dublin  brethren;  that  forgery  proves  just  as  much  and  as  little  as 
they  do. 

I  do  wonder  that  Dr.  Turnbull  has  not  said  a  word  about  the  Codex 
Ottobonianus  in  the  Vatican :  that  MS.  is  at  least  the  most  respectable 
of  the  set.  The  margin,  too,  of  a  MS.  at  Naples  might  be  quoted,  for 
though  the  addition  is  modem,  yet  it  is  not  more  so  perhaps  than  the 
Wolfenbiittel  MS. 

Dr.  Turnbull  states  that  "  it  now  appears,"  that  the  Complutensian 
"  text  was  formed  from  the  most  ancient  and  correct  MSS.  which  the 
library  of  the  Vatican  could  furnish."  Lest  this  should  mislead  any  one, 
I  must  state  explicitly  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  Complutensian  text 
is  formed  from  recent  MSS.,  without  a  trace  of  the  influence  of  those  of 
the  oldest  and  best  class ;  and  as  to  this  passage,  Stunica,  the  principal 
editor,  simply  avowed  that  the  Oreek  MSS.  were  corrupt,  and  that  the 
Latin  (i.e.  the  later  Latin,  such  as  he  knew)  contained  the  very  truth. 
The  Latin  accordingly  he  here  followed.  It  is  in  vain  then  (as  has  often 
been  shewn)  to  appeal  to  the  Complutensian  text ;  and  equally  vain  is 
it  to  apped  to  what  might  have  been  contained  in  non-existent  MSS. 
In  fact  the  whole  argumentation,  based  on  that  part  of  the  subject, 
shews  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  researches  of  the  last  century  and 
more 

It  is  in  vain  for  Dr.  Turnbull  to  talk  about  MSS.  having  been  written 
under  influences  adverse  to  this  passage.  At  best  it  launches  us  into 
the  sea  of  meaningless  conjecture,  and  before  we  talk  of  such  adverse 
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influences,  it  is  needful  to  shew  that  the  passage  previously  existed.     No 
one  has  a  prejudice  against  anything  of  which  he  never  heard. 

Dr.  Tumbull  is  very  anxious  that  the  question  should  not  be  settled 
by  mere  numbers  of  MSS. ;  but  in  fact,  it  is  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
ALL  the  MSS.  of  (my  value,  and  of  all  the  versions  in  their  old  copies, 
and  of  all  writers  also  for  many  centuries.  It  is  in  point  of  fact  conjec- 
ture that  he  places  against  certain  evidence.  It  is  useless  to  say,  "  If  this 
question  were  to  be  decided  merely  by  the  plurality  of  readings  [qy. 
copies],  as  Griesbach  does,  when  he  says  that  the  passage  is  wanting  in 
132  Greek  MSS.,  then  the  216  Latin  MSS.  in  which  it  is  found  would 
turn  the  scale."  What  does  this  mean  ?  Nobody  denies  that  it  is  read  in 
tiie  more  recent  Latin  MSS.,  but  how  could  they  weigh  against  all  the  Greek 
copies  P  They  have  (as  Dr.  Tumbull  may  very  well  know)  pretty  many 
interpolations,  ?dth  great  unanimity.  Does  he  wish  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  any  of  these  P  But  if  Latin  MSS.  are  mentioned  in  such  a 
way,  it  should  be  added,  that  the  oldest  Latin  copies  know  nothing  of  the 
verse ;  that  the  earliest  that  have,  it  at  all,  have  it  in  the  margin  as 
a  scholion  on  ver.  8,  beginning  with  '^sicut;"  that  when  it  iirst  gets 
into  the  text  it  is  after  ver.  8  : — so  gradual  was  it  in  effecting  an  entrance 
into  the  text  even  of  Latin  copies.  What  do  216  more  recent  Latin  MSS. 
(or  ten  times  the  number)  weigh  against  the  very  ancient  ones  which  are 
as  free  from  the  verse  as  are  the  Greek  MSS.  P 

Nearly  half  of  Dr.  Tumbull's  dissertation  is  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  supposed  Disciplina  Arcani  in  the  early  Church  (the  name  and 
notion  are  both  of  them  sufficiently  recent),  and  the  allegation  that  this 
passage  of  Scripture  was  mthdraum  by  the  orthodox  because  of  the  mys- 
terious doctrine  which  it  taught,  or  else  suppressed  by  the  Arians. 

I  say  that  the  evidence  convinces  me  that  the  early  Christians  knew 
nothing  of  this  verse.  Dr.  Tumbull  says,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they 
must  have  known  it,  but  that  they  withdrew  it.  Surely  both  of  his  posi- 
tions require  proof — a  mere  allegation  is  not  sufficient. 

In  proof  that  the  verse  was  known,  reference  is  made  to  a  passage  of 
Tertullian ;  but  Dr.  Tumbull  is  quite  silent  as  to  the  discussions  to  which 
this  sentence,  which  he  quotes  in  part,  has  given  rise.  I  must  avow  that 
I  fully  agree  with  Bishop  Turton  in  considering  that  Professor  Porson 
"shewed  very  distinctly*  that  Tertullian  did  not  quote  the  verse  "*  In 
fact  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  suppose  that  TertuUian's  words  could  have 
been  taken  for  a  quotation.  He  connects  his  own  words  with  a  passage  of 
Scripture  (John  x.  30,)  just  as  he  does  in  other  places.  "  Of  course  " 
adds  Dr.  Tumbull,  "  Tertullian  had  read  both  passages  in  the  existing 
Greek  MSS.,  which  were  then  not  a  hundred  years  old." 

But  why  so  P  why  not,  as  usual,  in  Latin  copies  P  In  fact,  even  if 
Tertullian  had  quoted  the  text,  it  would  prove  nothing  as  to  the  Greek 
text :  those  who  are  conversant  with  TertuUian's  writings;  and  with  his 
mode  of  citing  Scripture,  will  bear  me  out  in  this  remark.  Much  might 
be  said  of  the  way  in  which  Tertullian  was  misunderstood  by  his  succes- 
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80T8,  who  at  times  took  hu  words  for  parts  of  the  sacred  text ;  and  then 
how  much  was  said  about  erasure  bj  the  Arians  and  the  like? 

But  taking  for  granted  that  Tertullian  did  quote  the  passage,  and 
quote  it  as  Scripture,  Dr.  Tumbull  goes  on  to  tell  ns  that  ''  the  evidence 
of  Tertullian  is  quite  sufficient  for  candid  and  unprejudiced  minds  to 
prove  that  the  disputed  clause  was  in  the  primitive  copies  of  this  epistle." 
However  this  may  »oundy  it  is  not  very  conclusive.  Will  Dr,  Tomlmil 
undertake  to  say  that  he  receives  as  genuine  everything  which  TertuUian 
cites  as  Scripture  ?  If  he  does,  he  must  have  large  credulity,  and  also 
large  unbelief :  he  must  reject  much  good  evidence,  and  give  cvedenoe  to 
some  that  is  very  questionable.  Tertullian  is  a  good  witness  for  those 
who  can  comprehend  his  testimony ;  but  to  suppose  that  his  single  evi- 
dence must  comprise  Greek  copies,  and  that  it  is  to  be  believed  implicitiy 
when  standing  alone  (as  if  he  could  not  be  mistaken),  is  going  a  great 
deal  too  far. 

If  Tertullian  had  quoted  this  verse  (which  assuredly  he  has  not), 
standing  alone,  it  would  prove  nothing  conclusively  as  to  its  genuineness. 
It  may  surprise  Dr.  Tumbull  that  I  should  make  this  statement ;  seeing 
that  he  has  appended  to  the  assertion  that  Tertullian*s  evidence  is  quite 
sufficient  for  candid  and  unprejudiced  minds,  a  foot  note,  in  which  he 
appeals  to  me  by  name  in  conBrmation  of  his  opinion.  He  says,  ''  In 
corroboration  of  this  view,  I  again  refer  to  Dr.  Tregelles  in  the  *  Printed 
Text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,'  p.  147,  where  at  the  close  of  a  list 
of  seventy-two  passages,  he  says :  '  Here,  then,  is  a  sample  of  the  veiy 
many  passages  in  which,  by  the  testimony  of  ancient  versions  or  faihers, 
that  such  a  reading  was  current  in  very  early  times,  the  fact  is  proved 
indubitably ;  so  that  even  if  no  existing  MS.  supported  such  readings, 
they  would  possess  a  strong  claim  on  our  attention :  and  such  facts  rest- 
ing on  combined  evidence,  might  have  made  ns  doubt  whether  the  old 
translators  and  early  writers  were  not  in  possession  of  better  copies  than 
the  modem  ones  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us.'  " 

I  must  at  once  own  that  the  words  are  indeed  mine/  but  I  sey.  Please 
to  continue  the  quotation  without  any  break ;  '*  Such  facts  so  proved 
might  lead  to  the  inquiry,  whether  there  are  not  some  MSS.  which  accord 
with  these  ancient  readings  ;  and  when  examination  shews  that  such 
copies  actually  exist  (although  they  are  the  few  in  contrast  to  the  mar^), 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  demonstrated  point  that  such  MSS.  deserve 
peculiar  attention." 

No  doubt  that  Dr.  Tumbull  thought  that  the  words  of  mine  which  he 
cited,  supported  his  opinion ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  clear  to  the  reader 
that  he  misconceived  my  meaning,  and  that  he  applied  my  words  to  some* 
thing  utterly  opposed  both  to  my  judgment  and  to  my  argument.  I  was 
discussing  "  Comparative  Criticism,"  shewing  that  the  value  of  a  MS. 


*f  The  italics,  however,  are  Dr.  Tumbuirs ;  had  I  so  marked  any  part,  it  would  have 
been  the  words  *'  resting  on  combined  evidence,**  Some  might  imagine  that  the  pas- 
sages of  which  I  had  given  a  list  were  such  as  are  not  supported  by  MSS.,  while  the 
very  reverse  is  the  fact :  they  are  passages  supported  by  tlie  best  MSS.,  and  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  would  shew  that  1  John  v.  7,  is  not  even  worthy  of  discossioa. 
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may  be  eyinced  from  its  containing  readings  which  we  know  on  groands 
of  explicit  testimony  to  be  ancient :  I  was  shewing  the  value  of  combined 
ETIDENCX  to  this  end,  and  truJy  surprised  was  I  to  see  my  words,  which 
I  thought  were  explicit  enough,  applied  to  a  wppoted  single  teiiimony.  To 
prevent  all  misconception,  let  me  add,  that  whatever  I  have  written  as  to 
the  value  of  cmnJnMd  evidence  is  so  far  against  any  reliance  on  single  and 
separate  allegations  even  when  they  are  quite  real  Also  my  statement 
was  part  of  an  argument  on  a  particular  subject ;  my  meaning,  therefore, 
was  of  necessity  d)scured  when  part  of  my  sentence  was  applied  to 
somethii^  wholly  different.  I  think  that  this  will  be  clear  to  Dr.  Turnbull 
when  he  looks  at  what  he  mted  with  the  context^  or  even  when  he  consi- 
ders what  the  expression  "  combined  evidence,"  in  the  words  which  he 
quoted,  must  signify. 

But  Dr.  Turnbull  thinks  that  I  have  not  treated  the  opinions  of  Mill 
and  Bengel  with  sufficient  respect.  Now,  I  believe  that  I  may  say,  that  I 
have  always  spoken  of  both  these  critics  in  a  tone  of  becoming  reverence : 
to  adopt  ail  their  opinions,  or  to  follow  them  when  misinformed,  would 
not  be  reverence  but  servility.  Dr.  Turnbull  says  to  me,  "Did  such 
critics,  Anakim  in  their  day,  not  '  know  the  evidence,'  or  were  they  '  in- 
capable of  appreciating  its  force?* "  In  this  inquiry  he  alludes  to  certain 
words  of  mine,  '^  There  cannot  be  two  opinions  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
DOW  know  the  evidence,  and  are  capable  of  appreciating  its  force."  And 
this  I  still  say,  even  when  confronted  with  such  names  as  Mill  and  Bengel, 
— names  that  I  bold  in  high  veneration.  Now  I  say  of  them,  and  of  Mill 
Ib  particular,  that  they  neither  did  nor  could  know  the  evidence  that  is 
now  available.  This  is  casting  no  reflection  on  them,  but  it  is  the  state- 
ment of  a  simple  fact.  Libraries  have  been  ransacked,  versions  have  been 
collated,  the  existence  of  supposed  MSS.  has  been  exploded,  and  of  all 
this  we  now  possess  the  results.  I  feel  therefore,  that  my  statement  was 
in  no  sense  incorrect  or  presumptuous.  I  wrote  it,  fully  aware  that  there 
are  still  those  who  do  not  really  know,  and  who  never  will  learn  what  the 
evidence  is,  and  whose  minds  are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  apprehend  its  force. 

One  would  think  from  what  Dr.  Turnbull  says,  that  Mill  and  Bengel 
were  very  positive  and  earnest  in  their  conclusions,  but  what  was  felt 
about  Mill  in  his  own  time  ?  "  Mill  has  so  defended  the  verse,  that  he, 
who  thought  it  genuine  before,  will  now  conclude  it  to  have  been  interpo- 
lated by  some  Latin  scribe  first."'  And  truly  does  Bishop  Turton  say  of 
him,  '*  He  seems  at  least  to  suspect  that  the  question  admitted  of  farther 
consideration,  and  with  a  candour  which  became  his  character  as  a  scholar, 
1m  finally  avowed  his  readiness  to  adopt  those  views  of  the  subject,  which 
might  afterwards  appear  most  agpreeable  to  the  truth."/ 

But  what  was  Bengel's  judgment  P  In  his  Greek  Testament  he  says : 
**  Ddeatur  hssc  pars  (eV  rtp  oipainl^  usque  €v  rfj  yff)  vel  potius,  trajecto 
ntroque  versu,  totus  locus  sic  legatur,  oti  t/36«s*«c.t.\.  ;"  with  cV*  rrj^  7^9 
tftc,  and  €v  Tip  ovpavi^,  both  inclosed  in  brackets.  And  this  latter 
opinion  he  defended,  employing  the  imaginary  Disciplina  Arcani,  as  a 

«  WtM.    Cited  by  Bishop  Tnrton  in  his  VvndieaHon  €f  Fttmn,  p.  377. 
/  VmdieatUm  rf  Pwmm^  p.  302. 
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means  of  accounting  for  the  absence  of  tbe  verse  from  every  ancient  Greek 
MS.,  and  from  all  the  Greek  fathers. 

I  no  more  set  myself  up  claiming  superiority  over  Mill  and  Bengel  on 
this  question,  than  I  do  in  the  matter  of  astronomy  over  those  who  lived 
when  the  Ptolemaic  system  was  maintained.  I  only  say  that  now  we 
have  the  evidence,  and  that  certain  conclusions  have  been  established. 

Person  said  most  truly,  "  When  a  critic  detects  a  forgery  that  has  for 
some  time  imposed  upon  the  world,  his  discovery  casts  no  imputation 
upon  those  learned  men,  who  have  been  hitherto  deceived."*' 

,  I  hope  that  I  need  not  say  another  word,  to  shew  that  I  have  not 
disparaged  Mill  or  Bengel.  They  have  been  for  years  acquainiance9  of 
mine  in  their  labours,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  notion  that  I  had  spoken 
of  them  disrespectfully,  falls  strangely  on  my  ears.  What  would  Bengel 
have  said  of  any  one  who  coidd  dream  of  defending  this  verse  on  the 
authority  of  the  Complutensian  text  P 

But  I  am  blamed  in  common  with  Griesbach  for  not  sufficiently 
attending  to  the  supposed  Disciplina  Arcani^  on  which  Bengel  relied. 
Now  I  must  be  allowed  to  judge  of  facts  as  such,  and  I  must  ask  to  be 
excused  if  I  profess  my  ignorance  of  the  "  esoteric  discipline"  which  has 
been  assumed  to  be  applicable  even  to  portions  of  holy  Scripture,  ff  the 
early  church  removed  texts  of  Scripture  on  the  ground  that  they  were  too 
sacred  for  common  eyes,  where  are  we  to  find  them  ?  how  can  we  ascertain 
them  ?  how  can  we  shew  their  existence  P  Now  the  notion  enforced  by 
Dr.  Tumbull  comes  to  this,  that  the  Scriptures  were  in  the  early  ages  in  the 
hands  of  clergy  only,  and  that  they  communicated  them  to  the  uninitiated 
only  so  far  as  they  pleased.  Hence,  all  that  he  has  to  say  about  ''  esoteric 
reserve  of  such  parts  of  the  Scripture  as  the  clergy  considered  proper  only 
for  the  initiated  '  (p.  xiv.) 

And  the  Trinity  we  are  told  belongs  to  these  esoteric  mysteries  I  The 
worship  of  one  God  subsisting  in  three  persons  with  unity  of  essence,  is 
thus  supposed  to  have  been  kept  even  from  the  baptized !  What  then 
were  they  taught  to  believe  P  and  who  were  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  into  whose  name  they  were  baptized  P 

Thus  Dr.  Tumbull  imagines  that  this  verse  was  withdrawn : — so  this 
then  must  have  been  done  hr  a  kind  of  universal  conspiracy  enduring  for 
many  ages,  Greeks,  Latins,  Syrians,  and  Egyptians,  must  in  the  three  first 
centuries  have  been  imanimous  in  this  piece  of  treachery.  Are  we  to 
believe  this,  and  to  act  on  it  without  one  tittle  of  evidence  ? 

But  still  Dr.  Tumbull  thinks  Eusebius  had  a  hand  in  the  matter,  and 
that  he,  as  not  being  orthodox,  would  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  verse.  I  can 
understand  any  one  upholding  this  theory  or  else  that  of  the  conspiracy, 
but  I  do  not  see  how  both  can  stand  for  a  moment.  Eusebius  received 
directions  from  Constantine  to  prepare  fifty  copies  of  the  Scriptures  for 
the  churches  at  Constantinople,  and  this  is  called  by  Dr.  Tumbull  *'  this 
unlimited  commission  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures." 
Now  I  have  read  Constantine's  letter  frequently,  and  I  never  could  see  in 
it  anything  that  involves  Dr.  Turnbull's  notion  of  a  new  edition^  if  that 

9  Letters  to  TYaviSf  p.  119. 
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means  an  alteration.  But  if  Eusebius  extruded  tbis  passage,  (a  gratui- 
tously ii^'urious  cbarge)  it  seems  tbat  tbe  bisbops  were  to  blame  in  tbe 
matter,  for  Dr.  TurnbuJl  says  of  sucb  passages,  "  The  bisbops  would  not 
allow  tbem  to  be  read  if  inserted."  Aud  he  adds  that  even  Athanasius 
would  not  have  permitted  such  a  thing.  1  believe  that  he  would  not,  but 
why  ?  Because  Athanasius  and  all  the  rest  of  the  bishops,  whether 
orthodox  or  Arian,  would  have  known  that  the  passage  was  no  part  of 
Holy  Scripture,  and  if  inserted,  it  would  have  been  an  unauthorized  addi- 
tion to  the  Word  of  God.  And  thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  later  Latin 
copies,  (or  through  them)  the  passage  found  no  place  any  where,  in  any 
country,  or  in  any  tongue,  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  centuries. 

But  the  text  does  not  seem  to  be  so  very  orthodox  after  all.  Dr. 
Tumbull  winds  up  all  he  has  to  say  thus.  He  suggests  that  certain 
Arians  ''  did  not  consider  the  disputed  clause  as  distinctly  proving  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  And  we  know  that  some  of  the  orthodox  [who  ? 
when  P  where  ?]  looked  on  the  clause  in  the  same  light.  The  word  X0709 
interfered  with  their  views,  and  was  capable  of  being  applied  as  well  to 
tbe  Sabellian  or  the  Arian  view  of  the  Trinity,  as  to  the  Nicene ;  and  rather 
more  [III].  Hence  this  disputed  passage  was  not  prominently  brought 
forward  in  the  controversy,  to  establish  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
omoouna, 

"  Considering  the  text  as  merely  expressing  the  unanimity  of  testi- 
monyy  and  not  as  conveying  the  mystery  which  was  attached  to  it  [to 
what  2 — to  this  text  P  Who  cited  it  at  Nicsea  P]  by  the  Nicene  council ; 
and  considering  the  evidence  for  the  authenticity  of  the  passage  as  pre- 
ponderating, I  have  followed  the  received  text  in  the  Greek,  and  I  have 
translated  it  in  the  sense  above  mentioned." 

Then  it  seems  that  the  orthodox  are  charged  with  excluding  a  passage, 
as  teaching  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  which  does  not  teach  the  mystery 
at  all ;  and  Eusebius  is  charged  with  doing  the  same  because  of  his  Arian 
opinions,  though  the  verse  was  after  all  rather  more  Arian  than  orthodox  ! 
What  a  string  of  assumptions  we  have  here !  It  is  taken  for  granted 
(without  any  evidence)  that  all  parties  knew  of  this  verse,  and  that  all 
agreed  to  extrude  it,  but  that  all  were  mistaken  as  to  the  grounds  on 
which  they  did  this : — for  that  all  thought  it  orthodox,  while  it  was  rather 
Arian !  Where  should  any  one  stop  who  thus  heaps  hypothesis  on  hypo- 
thesis P  You  do  not  give  firmness  to  a  chain  that  hangs  upon  nothing, 
by  adding  on  more  links. 

We  are  told  repeatedly  about  3ww,  just  as  if  all  who  oppose  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  passage,  had  some  improper  feeling.  But  may  not  there  be 
true  principles  of  textual  criticism  P  and  may  there  not  be  a  bias  in  favour 
of  truth  ?  I  think  that  there  may — and  I  judge  it  to  be  our  duty  to  weigh 
evidence  relative  to  Holy  Scripture,  with  the  simple  desire  of  receiving 
such  readings  as  are  properly  attested,  aud  of  not  accepting  as  part  of  the 
inspired  volume,  anything  which  rests  on  no  evidence.  It  is  in  vain  to 
raise  accusations  of  bias  or  prejudice ;  if  we  would  receive  as  the  Word  of 
God,  as  that  which  he  has  given  forth  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation, 
that  which  rests  on  real  evidence,  we  must  cast  aside  all  mere  assertions, 
and  simply  inquire  what  is  truth  as  to  these  matters.     We  may  thus  main- 
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tain  all  ortbodoxy  of  opinion,  and  tbat  on  grounds  wbicli  will  bear  tbe 
test  of  close  examination.  But  some  seem  to  be  unwilling  to  learn  tbis 
lesson. 

S.  Pbideaux  Tbegeli.£8. 


DID  JOSEPHUS  ADOPT  THE  LONG  OR  SHORT 

CHRONOLOGY  ? 

In  tbe  recently  published  Dissertaiion  on  Sacred  Chronology  of  tbe  Rev. 
Nathan  Rouse,  a  reply  to  tbis  question  is  so  confidently  given  in  favour 
of  tbe  long  or  Septuagint  chronology,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with  so 
little  amount  of  proof,  that  I  am  induced  to  trouble  you  with  a  brief  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject. 

The  mode  I  propose  to  adopt  is  to  notice  all  tbe  passages  bearing  on 
tbe  question,  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence  in  Whiston's  translation  of 
the  tfewish  historian. 

Antiq.  I.,  iii.  3,  4.  The  ages  of  tbe  Antediluvians  at  paternity,  as 
here  stated,  together  with  Noah's  age  at  the  flood,  give,  when  added, 
2256  years.  Josephus,  however,  in  the  same  place,  states  the  aggregate 
number  to  be  2656.  Now,  unless  we  attribute  to  him  the  most  gross 
carelessness,  there  are  but  two  ways  of  accounting  for  tbis  discrepancy. 
Tbe  one  is  to  suppose  that  the  2  in  the  correct  aggregate  was  alter^  to  6 
in  the  process  of  transcription.  Tbe  other  is  to  suppose  that  the  ages  at 
paternity  have  been  vitiated  through  a  desire  to  bring  Josephus  into  oon« 
formity  with  the  LXX.,  and  that  tbe  aggregate  number  in  his  autograph 
was  1656,  the  time,  it  will  be  recollected,  from  the  creation  of  man  to  the 
flood,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text. 

The  following  reasons,  among  others,  induce  me  to  prefer  the  latter 
alternative : — 

1.  Josephus,  more  than  once,  tells  us  that  be  translated  from  the 
Hebrew,  and  that  he  adopted  the  Hebrew  numbers  in  this  place  appears 
probable  from  the  fact  that,  in  accordance  with  our  present  text,  he  gives 
182  as  the  age  of  Lamech  at  paternity,  instead  of  188  with  tbe  LXX. 

2.  The  great  probability  that  his  numbers  would  be  altered  by  the 
Christian  Fathers  to  adapt  them  to  the  LXX.,  which  version,  with  but 
little  exception,  they  constantly  used ;  added  to  the  fact  that  Josephus,  as 
an  author,  evidently  stood  high  in  their  favour. 

3.  The  conformity  of  the  other  aggregate  numbers  with  the  shorter 
scheme,  and  the  great  improbability  that  these  numbers  should  have  been 
generally  altered  by  tbe  comparatively  few  who  commonly  used  tbe 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  were,  at  the  same  time,  conversant  with  the  writ- 
ings of  Josephus. 

4.  Tbe  great  ease  with  which  the  alterations  in  the  ages  at  paternity 
may  have  been  effected.  Josephus  does  not  give  tbe  residual  years  after 
pateniity,  and  tbe  whole  alteration  would,  therefore,  consist  in  prefixing 
a  H  {kKa-Tov)  to  his  original  numbers.  A  X  (x«^«)  prefixed  to  the  ori- 
ginal aggregate  (assuming  it  to  have  been  1656),  would  also  suffice  to 
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raise  tbis  to  the  nnmber  now  standing  in  his  text.  The  reason  why  the 
aggregate  number  was  not  made  more  nearly  the  LXX.,  is,  I  apprehend, 
the  same  that  prevented  the  alteration  of  Lamech's  age  at  paternity — a 
desire  to  avoid  erasures  and  fresh  writing  therein,  a  process  much  more 
defacing  than  a  mere  addition.  There  was  not,  again,  the  same  pressing 
motive  for  altering  the  aggregate  numbers  as  the  particidar  ones,  inasmuch 
as  the  former  are  not  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  there  would  not  there- 
fore be,  in  regard  to  them,  if  unaltered,  that  manifest  and  obvious  discre- 
pancy with  the  LXX.  which  existed  in  the  ages  at  paternity,  as  separately 
given. 

Antiq,  T.,  iv.  5.  The  paternity-ages,  as  here  given,  make  the  time 
from  the  flood  to  the  birth  of  Abraham,  to  be  no  less  than  993  years. 
And  even  this  is  considerably  under  the  LXX.  number,  owing  to  the  in- 
sertion in  that  version  of  a  second  Cainan.  Josephus's  aggregate  number, 
however,  viz.,  292,  is  identical  with  that  obtained  by  adding  the  ages  as 
given  in  the  Hebrew  text,  if,  with  him,  we  understand  that  text  as  mean- 
ing that  Abraham  was  bom  when  Terah  was  70  years  old. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  repetition  of  the  same  process  as  was  applied 
to  the  antediluvian  ages  at  paternity,  and  doubtless  with  the  same  inten- 
tion. The  aggregate  number  was,  however,  in  this  case,  allowed  to 
remain  intact,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  foist  in  the  second  Cainan, 
whose  absence  indicates  that  Josephus,  following  the  Hebrew  text,  found 
no  such  person  there.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  lapsus  befell  the 
pen  of  Josephus  in  assuming  that  Terah  was  only  70  years  old  at  the 
birth  of  Abraham.  A  simple  comparison  of  Biblical  dates  would  have 
shewn  him  that  he  must  have  been  about  131  years  old  at  that  time. 
This  correction  would  make  the  time  from  the  flood  to  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham equal  353  years,  and  to  his  call  to  leave  Haran,  428  years,  which  latter 
is  the  nnmber  adopted  for  that  period  by  Josephus  in  all  his  after  calcula- 
tionsj  that  involved  it."  Now,  we  are  told  in  Antiq,  II.,  xv.  2,  that  the 
Exodus  was  430  years  after  the  call  of  Abraham.  We  have,  therefore, 
428 -h 430 =85 8  years  as  the  space  from  the  flood  to  the  Exodus,  or,  add- 
ing 40  years  more,  898  years  from  the  flood  to  the  death  of  Moses.  If, 
however,  we  take  430  years  as  the  duration  of  the  Hebrews'  abode  in 
Egypt,  as  stated  in  Exodus  xii.  40,  and  preferred  by  Mr.  House,  we  shall 
have  358  +  290+430  +  40=1113  for  the  years  from  the  flood  to  the 
death  of  Moses. 

ArUiq,  VIII.,  iii.  1.   "  Solomon  began  to  build  the  temple 

592  years  after  the  Exodus  out  of  Egypt,  but  1020  years  from  Abraham's 
coming  out  of  Mesopotamia  into  Canaan;  and  after  the  deluge  1440 
years ;  and  from  Adam,  the  flrst  man  who  was  created,  until  Solomon 
built  the  temple,  there  had  passed  in  all  3102  years."  This  computation 
gives  3102—1440=1662  years  for  the  time  from  the  creation  of  Adam 
to  the  flood ;  and  1440—1020=420  years  for  the  space  from  the  flood  to 
the  call  of  Abraham.  Now,  both  these  numbers  agree  very  nearly  with 
those  deducible  from  the  Hebrew  text,  viz.,  1656  and  428,  but  are  irre- 


A  See  an  article  on  the  Restoration  of  the  Chronology  of  Josephus  in  the  /.  S.  L. 
for  January,  1850. 
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concileable  with  the  scheme  of  the  long  chronology,  when  they  stand  as 
2262  and  1207  respectively. 

Antiq,  X.,  viii.  5.  "  Now  the  temple  was  burnt  470  years,  6  months, 
and  10  days,  after  it  was  built.  It  was  then  1062  years,  6  months,  and 
10  days,  from  the  departure  out  of  Egypt ;  and  from  the  deluge  to  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  the  whole  interval  was  1957  years,  6  months, 
and  10  days ;  but  from  the  generation  of  Adam  until  this  befell  the 
temple,  there  were  3513  years,  6  months,  and  10  days." 

This  computation  gives  3513^—1957^=1556  years  for  the  space 
from  the  creation  of  man  to  the  flood,  and  1957^—1062^—430=465 
years  from  the  flood  to  the  call  of  Abraham.  The  numbers  195 7|-  and 
1062^,  admit,  however,  of  being  altered,  according  to  other  express  state- 
ments of  Josephus,  into  1857a  and  999^  respectively,  which  would  make 
the  above  remainders  1656  and  428,  in  conformity  with  the  Hebrew 
chronology.  It  is  not  needful,  however,  to  insist  on  this  correction,  since 
the  statement,  as  it  stands y  shews  plainly  enough  that  its  author  was  far 
indeed  from  adopting  the  long  periods  of  the  Septuagint. 

Preface  to  Antiq.  §  3.  "  They  (our  sacred  books)  contain  in  them  the 
history  of  5000  years." 

Antiq,  XX.,  xi.  2.  "  I  have  attempted  to  enumerate  those  high-priests 
that  we  have  had  during  the  interval  of  2000  years." 

Contra  Jppion.  i.  1.  "  Thbse  antiquities  (which  he  had  written),  con- 
tain the  history  of  5000  years,  and  are  taken  out  of  our  sacred  books." 

Contra  Appion.  i.  8.  **  This  interval  of  time  (from  the  origin  of 
mankind  till  the  death  of  Moses)  was  little  short  of  3000  years." 

Contra  Appion.  ii.  32.  "  But  then  let  such  as  admire  this  in  the  Lace- 
demonians, compare  that  duration  of  theirs  with  more  than  2000  years 
which  our  political  government  hath  continued." 

It  must  at  once  be  evident  that  these  are  rough  computations — very 
rough  indeed — for  the  interval  between  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament 
history,  and  that  of  the  Antiquities  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Jewish  war, 
counts  for  nothing  in  the  statement  of  the  time  since  the  creation  of 
Adam.  This  will  be  seen  on  comparing  the  first  and  third  of  the  above 
quotations.  From  which  termintis,  then,  are  we  to  reckon  back  the  2000 
years  of  the  high -priesthoods,  or  the  "  more  than  2000  years "  of  the 
political  government  of  the  Jews?  Fortunately,  the  fourth  quotation 
relieves  us  from  all  difficulty  in  replying.  We  are  there  expressly  informed, 
that  from  the  creation  of  man  to  the  death  of  Moses  there  had  elapsed 
'^  Utile  short  of  3000  years."  Now,  according  to  the  short  chronology, 
this  period  was  1656-f  898=2554  years,  or  1656  +  1113=2769  years, 
according  to  the  duration  we  assign  for  the  sojourn  in  Egypt.  These 
numbers  are  not  incompatible  with  the  statement  of  Josephus,  but  by  no 
ingenuity  can  the  latter  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  years  assigned  to 
the  period  by  the  long  chronology,  which  Mr.  Eouse  would  make  no  less 
than  4154. 

Your  readers  have  now  my  reasons  for  believing  that  Josephus  did 
not,  as  so  confidently  assumed  by  some,  adopt  what  is  known  as  the  long 
chronology.  If  this  negative  be  granted,  we  must  all  admit  that  a  very 
strong  argument  is  furnished  in  favour  of  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew 
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text.  For  if  the  Hebrew  numbers  were  as  we  now  have  them,  in  the  days 
of  Josephus,  there  is  not  wanting  any  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that 
they  were  materially  different  in  the  time  of  Moses.  The  discrepancies 
between  the  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew  are  of  too  systematic  a  character 
to  allow  of  our  regarding  them  as  other  than  the  effect  of  design.  With- 
out, however,  going  further  into  the  general  question,  I  will  state,  in  a 
few  words,  the  theory  that  commends  itself  to  my  own  mind.  It  is  this — 
that  the  LXX.  Version  was  either  originally  made,  or  speedily  altered,  in 
conformity  with  the  Egyptian  chronology — that  its  general  use,  about  the 
time  of  the  advent,  accounts  satisfactorily  for  the  adoption  of  the  long 
chronology  by  the  Hellenistic  Jews  of  that  age,  Philo,  for  instance,  and 
by  the  Christian  Fathers — that  Josephus,  who  was  a  Palestinian  Jew  and 
of  a  priestly  family,  used  a  Hebrew  text  which  closely  corresponded  with 
our  present  copies ;  and  that  his  works  being  chiefly  or  almost  exclusively 
read  by  those  who  used  the  LXX.  Version,  his  numbers,  where  they  pre- 
sented an  obvious  discrepancy  with  that  version,  were  altered,  when  this 
could  be  readily  done,  in  conformity  with  it. 

Brisiol,  Uth  Feb.,  1858.  J.  F. 


HEBREWS  IX.  16,  17. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature*^ 

Sir, — You  will  oblige  me  by  inserting  the  following  in  reply  to  the  Rev. 
W.  Tait's  remarks  in  your  last  number. 

We  shall,  probably,  all  agree  with  Mr.  T.  that,  in  interpreting  Holy 
Scripture,  it  is  safe,  as  a  getieral  rule,  "  to  take  the  natural  and  obvious 
meaning  of  its  sentences."  But  this  rule  is  surely  quite  as  applicable  to 
the  subsequent  exegesis  of  those  sentences  as  it  is  to  the  prior  determina- 
tion of  their  grammatical  structure.  Is,  then,  Mr.  T.  prepared  to  assert 
that  the  most  natural  and  obvious  meaning  of  a  text  or  passage  is,  in 
aU  cases,  the  right  one  ?  If  so,  let  him  reconcile  the  *'  natural  and 
obvious  meaning  "  of  the  iirst  chapter  of  Genesis  with  the  admitted  facts 
of  geology;  or  that  of  Acts  ix.  27 — 29,  with  Gal.  i.  18,  19.  These  two 
instances  occur  to  me  at  the  moment,  but  they  are  probably  far  from  the 
best  that  might  be  adduced.  The  Scriptural  student  can  easily  add  to  the 
number.  Mr.  T.'s  rule  does  not,  in  fact,  hold  good  universally.  It  does 
not  hold  good,  firstly,  when  the  "  natural  and  obvious  meaning  "  is  proved 
from  other  sources  to  be  false ;  nor,  secondly,  when  either  the  natural  and 
obvious  construction  requires  a  forced  and  unnatural  exegesis,  or  vice 
versa,  when  the  natural  and  obvious  exegesis  would  necessitate  a  forced  and 
unnatural  construction.  In  these  latter  cases  we  are  bound  to  weigh  the 
respective  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  proposed  renderings  in  a  com- 
prehensive manner,  and  to  decide  accordingly.  To  apply  this  to  the  case 
before  us,  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  any  one  reading  Heb.  ix.  16,  17,  for 
the  first  time,  woidd  naturally  take  o  hiaOdixevo^  for  the  nominative  to 
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^7 ;  but  this  done,  he  would,  if  conyersant  with  the  use  of  ^ia/^ic7f  and 
BiariOejuuu  in  the  other  Scriptures,  most  surely  feel  himself  at  a  loss  for  a 
"  natural  and  obvious  "  exegesis.  Here  lies  the  difficulty  of  the  passage, 
which  Mr.  T.  allowed,  in  his  iirst  letter,  to  be  exceedingly  great.  Two 
courses,  then,  are  open  to  us — we  must  either  adopt  a  less  natural  and 
obvious  exegesis,  or  a  less  natural  and  obvious  construction.  Mr.  T. 
chooses  the  former,  I  prefer  the  latter ;  but  we  are  both,  I  apprehend,  in- 
fluenced by  analogous  considerations.  He  thinks  his  explanation  less 
forced  than  my  construction.  I  take  the  opposite  view.  Mr.  T.  says, 
that  OT6  ^7  6  Sia6€fievo9  in  verse  17i  manifestly  correspcmds  to  Owarrov 
Tov  hiajQeiUvov  of  verse  16 ;  but  why  may  not  the  ore  l^ij  correspond 
rather  to  the  vexpoh  of  its  own  verse  ?  The  contrast  between  these  two 
is  heightened  by  the  removal  of  6  hiadifievo^  from  its  more  natural  posi- 
tion after  Itrxvei,  and,  in  my  opinion,  furnishes  the  reason  for  it.  If  the 
reader,  placing  a  comma  at  ^7,  will  go  through  the  verse,  laying  an 
emphasis  on  vexpoU  and  ^7,  fie  will  not,  I  think,  feel  the  constructioa 
unnatural  or  unsuited  to  the  earnest  style  of  the  argumentation. 

But  Mr.  T.  considers  that  nothing  inteUigible  results  from  the  pro- 
posed reading ;  and  asserts,  that  "  the  object  of  the  apostle,  in  the  pre- 
ceding context,  is  to  prove  the  necessity  of  the  death  of  Christ;"  a 
statement  which  is  not  strictly  correct.  It  is  rather  to  shew  the  value 
and  efficacy  of  his  bloodshedding.  This  may  appear  a  trivial  error,  but 
Mr.  T.  follows  it  up  by  assuming  that  the  16th  and  17th  verses  are  an 
answer  to  the  question,  "  Why  did  Christ  behove  to  die  ?"  Not  so — they 
are  rather  an  answer  to  the  implied  query,  How  did  Christ's  death  qualify 
him  to  be  the  mediator  of  a  new  covenant?  as  asserted  in  the  15th  v^rse. 
The  answer  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  general  statement,  viz.,  that  in  aU 

cases   of  covenants, — Odvarov   dvdf^Kij  (pepeaOai   rov   hiaOefievov,     Now, 

whether  we  translate  these  words,  "  a  mediating  sacrifice  must  die,"  or, 
"  the  death  of  the  covenant-maker  must  be  brought  in  or  represented," 
we  have  alike  (critical  considerations  apart)  a  good  and  intelligible  mean- 
ing ;  for  it  is  surely  evident  that  the  latter  rendering  is  nothing  but  the 
first  in  an  explanatory  shape. 

The  17th  verse  gives  the  proof  or  reason  of  the  general  fact  asserted 
in  the  16th,  and  the  18th  and  subsequent  verses  strengthen  the  whole 
statement,  by  adducing  the  precedent  afforded  at  the  instauration  of  Uie 
Mosaic  covenant. 

Finally,  what  can  Mr.  T.  mean  by  his  remark  about  representation 
and  reality  ?  Will  he  not  allow  that,  in  all  cases  of  covenants,  the  death 
of  the  victim,  though  real  in  itself,  did  also  represent  that  of  the  covenant- 
maker  if  he  should  prove  unfaithful  P  Now  the  victim,  as  well  as  the 
mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  was,  I  contend,  no  other  than  Christ  him- 
self;  but  this,  surely,  no  more  makes  him  a  covenant-breaker,  as  Mr.  T. 
asserts,  than  the  sacrifices  at  the  consecration  of  the  covenant  at  Sinai 
made  covenant-breakers  of  Moses  as  the  mediator,  and  of  the  bulls  and 
goats  as  the  victims. 

Bristol,  20tk  Jan.,  1858.  J.  F. 
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THE  DAEIUS  OF  SCEIPTURE. 

Clayamore,  February  Ihth,  1858. 

SiE,— I  have  read  with  muoh  attention  the  letter  of  Mr.  Savile  in  your 
Journal  of  January  last,  p.  408,  and  have  given  it  the  consideration  which 
is  due  to  one  who  comhats  so  courteously  and  fairly  that  from  which  he 
dissents,  viz.,  my  assertion  that  "  Darius  the  son  of  Ahasuerus  of  the 
seed  of  the  Medes  *'  was  one  and  the  same  king  with  Darius  the  son  of 
Hystaspes.  I  find  nothing,  however,  in  his  arguments  to  weaken  my 
conviction  of  the  identity  of  these  supposed  two  kings,  and  should  have 
been  content  to  have  left  the  subject  where  it  stood,  had  I  not  feared  that, 
having  been  misunderstood  by  Mr.  Savile,  others  also  may  have  misap- 
prehended my  meaning. 

Mr.  Savile  produces  his  objections  to  my  proposition  in  form,  under 
three  heads — from  Scripture,  from  ancient  inscriptions,  and  from  profane 
histoiy. 

I.  The  first  two  pages  of  his  remarks  comprise  his  objections  from 
Scripture,  which  he  concludes  with  these  words :  **  Thus,  then,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently clear  from  Scripture  that  a  Median  king  was  to  be  an  instrument 
in  the  punishment  of  the  king  of  Babylon :  and  that  a  king  of  the  Medea, 
caUed  Darius,  took  the  throne  of  the  Chaldeans  at  the  time  that  Belshazzar's 
kingdom  was  divided  and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Persians,'^ — p.  411.  He 
then  points  out  that  Cyrus  king  of  Persia  gave  command  to  rebuild  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  after  the  fail  of  Belshazzar,  and  that  Darius  the  son 
of  Hystaspes  king  of  Persia  confirmed  that  decree  cfter  the  death  of 
Cyrus :  from  which  chain  of  facts  it  would  be  sufficiently  clear  that  Darius 
the  son  of  Hystaspes  could  not  be  the  same  as  the  king  of  the  Medes 
called  Darius,  who  is  thus  placed  before  Cyrus. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  force  of  this  reasoning  consists  in  the  assump- 
tion that  Darius  the  Mede  took  the  throne  of  the  Chaldeans  at  the  time 
when  Belshazzar's  kingdom  was  divided.  Take  away  this  link,  and  the 
argument  falls  to  the  ground.  I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Savile,  that  a 
king  of  the  Medes  is  pointed  out  in  Scripture  as  instrumental  in  the 
punishment  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  We  are  also  agreed,  as  I  believe 
most  chronologists  are  agreed,  in  accepting  the  testimony  of  Xenophon, 
that  Cyaxares,  son  of  Astyages,  was  the  Median  king  referred  to  in  Scrip- 
ture who  was  instrumental  in  the  fall  of  Belshazzar.  Let  me  here  re- 
mark, however,  that  the  prima  facie  evidence  is  thus  far  strongly  adverse 
to  Mr.  Savile's  conclusion,  that  the  Darius  of  Daniel  conquered  Belshazzar ; 
because  Darius  the  son  of  Ahasuerus,  as  far  as  titles  are  concerned,  would 
appear  to  be  any  one  but  Cyaxares  the  son  of  Astyages.  Nevertheless, 
an  overpowering  testimony  is  supposed  to  outweigh  this  trifling  difficulty, 
compelling  us  to  identify  the  owners  of  these  two  doubly-discordant  titles 
as,  in  fact,  one  and  the  same  individual.  Mr.  Savile  and  most  others  rest 
the  adjustment  of  sacred  and  profane  history  at  this  most  difficult  period 
upon  the  right  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  particle  i,  vau.  Daniel,  the 
highest  historical  authority  on  this  portion  of  history,  writes:  "That 
night  was  Belshazzar  slain."  Again  he  writes :  "  Jnd  Darius  the  Median 
took  the  kingdom,"  etc.     In  all  Hebrew  Bibles,  as  I  have  before  pointed 
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out,  these  two  sentences  are  disjoined,  as  thus  quoted ;  the  first  sentence 
forming,  as  it  would  appear,  the  end  of  one  treatise, — ^the  second  forming 
the  commencement  of  another. 

Mr.  Savile,  however,  refers  to  Lee's  Hebrew  Lexicon^  where  he  finds 
that  vau  "is  used  to  couple  together  words,  sentences,  periods,  para- 
graphs, etc,"  and  from  thence  concludes  that  it  **  necetsarUy  connects 
Dan.  vi.  31  with  the  preceding  clause  (ver.  30).*'  But  what  if  the  parti- 
cle 1  should  not  always  be  used  copulatively  ?  What  does  Mr.  Savile  say 
to  the  three  passages, — Ruth  i.  1,  Th,  "Now  it  came  to  pass;"  Esther 

i.  1,  the  same ;  and  Ezra  i.  1,  rq^,  "  Now  in  the  first,"  etc., — where 
vau,  being  the  first  letter  of  each  book,  has  neither  words,  phrases,  nor 
sentences  to  couple  P  It  is  therefore  translated  in  those  passages  by  the 
word  "now."  If,  then,  the  words  of  Daniel  concerning  Darius  the 
Median,  according  to  the  original  manuscripts  of  that  book,  form  the 
beginning  of  a  new  treatise,  why  should  not  the  translation  run  thus, — 
Now  Darius  the  Median  took  the  kingdom,  being  about  threescore  and 
two  years  old,  and  it  pleased  Darius,  etc.?  Is  Lee's  Hebrew  Lexicon 
really  the  only  foundation  for  this  most  important  conclusion,  that  the 
two  treatises  must  be  joined  together,  contrary  to  all  authority ;  and  that 
two  discordant  titles  must  be  taken  as  one,  contrary  to  all  apparent  pro- 
bability? Are  the  conjunctive  powers  of  the  Hebrew  particle  also  so 
overpowering  as  to  outweigh  the  evidence  of  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  to 
the  contrary,  where  no  such  king  as  Darius  is  found  to  have  reigned  at 
Babylon  before  Cyrus  P  I  leave  these  questions  to  Mr.  Savile  for  consi- 
deration, and  trust  that  he  will  yet  find,  not  only  that  there  is  no  i««<- 
perable  difficulty  in  Scripture  to  the  assertion  that  Darius  the  Median 
reigned  many  years  after  Belshazzar,  but  that  the  testimony  of  Scripture 
is,  in  fact,  favourable  to  it  throughout. 

II.  Let  us  proceed  to  examine  the  objections  raised  from  ancient  in- 
scriptions. Mr.  Savile  first  points  out  that  Darius  Hystaspes  on  the  rock 
at  Behistun  speaks  of  the  kingdoms  of  Persia  and  Media,  giving  Persia 
the  precedence,  and  adds,  there  it  will  be  observed  that  Persia  precedes 
Media,  as  in  Scripture,  ({fter  the  time  of  "  Darius  the  Mede."  The  force 
of  this  observation  is  not  apparent.  If  it  has  any,  it  must  depend,  not 
upon  any  independent  testimony  from  the  inscription,  but  upon  the  sup- 
posed proof  of  the  existence  of  Darius  the  Mede  before  Darius  the  son  of 
Hystaspes  from  Lee's  Lexicon.  He  next  traces  the  pedegree  of  Darius 
from  his  ancestor  Achsemenes,  and  concludes,  "  Now  all  this  shews  that 
Darius  Hystaspes  had  no  ancestor  of  the  name  of  Ahasuerus,  or  of  any- 
thing like  it ;  and,  being  of  pure  Persian  descent,  it  seems  impossible  to 
identify  him  with  'Darius  the  son  of  Ahasuerus,  of  the  seed  of  the 
Medes.'" — p.  412.  Mr.  Savile  is  here  forcibly  struck  with  the  discord- 
ance between  the  titles  Ahasuerus  and  Hystaspes.  He  sees  no  difficulty 
in  identifying  Darius  with  Cyaxares,  Ahasuerus  the  father  of  Darius  with 
Astyages,  nor  the  same  title,  Ahasuerus,  with  Cambyses  (p.  416);  nor, 
again,  with  Artaxerxes  Longimauus  (p.  413).  These  are  trifling  discord- 
ances. But  that  any  one  should  presume  to  think  that  Ahasuerus  may 
have  been  the  Hystaspes  of  the  inscriptions  is  so  monstrous  a  proposition, 
that  it  cannot  be  considered  within  the  range  of  possibility.   Now  I  quite 
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agree  with  Mr.  Savile  in  the  improbability  of  such  an  identification,  and 
trust  that  be  will  take  into  his  serious  consideration  the  series  of  contra- 
dictions of  this  class  which  he  has  so  inadvertently  overlooked.  It  is 
here,  however,  that  Mr.  Savile  appears  to  have  misapprehended  me :  for 
the  theory  which  he  proposes  to  dispute  contains  no  such  misidentification. 
Lest  others  also  should  have  mistaken  me,  I  will  state  briefly  the  outline 
of  the  theory.  Cy-axares,  or  Ackshuerus — the  names  are  one  and  the 
same,  though  written  somewhat  differently  in  Greek  and  Hebrew — was 
the  last  king  of  Media,  and  reigned  from  the  death  of  Astyages,  in  B.C. 
539,  to  about  the  year  522.  He  ruled  over  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  provinces — being  a  limited  portion  of  the  vast  Medo-Persian  em- 
pire— reaching  from  India  to  Asiatic  Ethiopia,  of  which  kingdom  Susa 
was  the  capital.  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes  the  Persian,  while  yet 
Gambyses  the  son  of  Cyrus  was  alive — for  he  reigned  eighteen  years — in- 
herited these  provinces  from  Ahasuerus,  eitber  as  his  adopted  son  and 
successor,  or  as  his  son-in-law  by  marriage,  and  began  to  reign  at  Susa 
in  the  year  B.C.  521,  being  thus  styled  "  son  of  Ahasuerus  "  and  "  Darius 
the  Mede,"  according  to  the  law  of  adoption  so  common  in  the  East. 
I  have  given  sufficient  instances  from  Scripture,  in  the  royal  line,  of  the 
name  of  the  real  father  being  thus  suppressed,  and  of  the  name  of  the 
predecessor  on  the  throne  being  taken  instead.*  It  was  after  he  had  thus 
become  a  king,  as  vaunted  in  the  rock-inscription,  that  Darius  put  down 
the  usurper  Bardes,  who  had  occupied  the  seat  of  Cambyses  and  his 
father  Cyrus,  which  would  appear  to  have  been  at  Ecbatana.  It  was  this 
same  Darius,  so  conventionally  called  the  Mede,  who,  after  reigning  simul- 
taneously with  Cyrus  son  of  Cambyses  king  of  Persia  for  many  years, 
took  the  kingdom  on  the  death  of  Cyrus  his  supreme  lord,  perhaps  rival, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  B.C.  493.  Cyrus,  with 
his  wise  and  holy  counsellor  Daniel,  deeply  interested  in  the  religious  re- 
formation then  agitating  his  dominions,  more  especially  in  the  extreme 
eastern  province  of  Bactria,  and  careless  also,  if  not  indeed  powerless,  to 
enforce  his  decree  for  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  in  the  extreme  west, 
was  occupied  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  as  some  affirm,  in  religious 
retirement,  as  others  suppose,  in  extending  the  empire  into  the  far  east ; 
and  when  Ezra  speaks  of  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  having 
been  obstructed  "  all  the  days  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia,  even  until  the  reign 
of  Darius  king  of  Persia  "  (Ezra  iv.  5),  I  conceive  the  words  to  imply  that 
there  were  no  intermediate  kings,  but  that  Darius  then  took  the  kingdom 
immediately  on  the  death  of  Cyrus.  If  so,  Cyrus  son  of  Cambyses,  who 
lived  to  the  age  of  seventy,  and  began  to  reign  at  the  age  of  forty,  must 
have  been  born  about  B.C.  565,  and  have  come  to  the  throne  about  B.C.  523, 
that  is  to  say,  about  fifty  years  after  the  seventh  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
as  the  Tyrian  Annals  prove :  for  Nebuchadnezzar  came  to  the  throne  about 
B.C.  580,  soon  after  the  eclipse  of  Thales.  If  Cynis  was  bom  about  563, 
his  mother  Mandane,  we  may  surmise,  was  then  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
having  been  born  about  583,  two  years  after  her  father's  marriage:  for 
Astyages  we  know  married  in  the  year  of  the  eclipse  of  B.C.  585.     All 
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this,  then,  is  consistent.  But  Low  the  grandson  of  Astyages  should  have 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  in  B.C.  529 — his  grandfather  having  married 
as  a  young  prince  in  585 — is  past  understanding.  Such  is  the  theory 
which  I  have  propounded,  and  which,  in  some  points,  no  doubt,  is  start- 
ling ;  nevertheless,  I  submit  it  for  consideration,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
be  cbsely  criticised  and,  perchance,  improved  by  ventilation.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  no  one  point  contradicted  by  the  inscriptions  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Savile,  nor  by  anything  which  he  has  deduced  from  them.  And 
though  it  is  true  that  Darius,  in  the  history  of  his  own  exploits,  has 
found  no  occasion  to  allude  to  the  name  of  the  grandson  of  Astyages  his 
rival :  yet,  nevertheless,  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  who  died  in  peace  and  was 
buried  at  Murgab,  and  the  legend  on  the  brick  discovered  by  Mr.  Loftus 
at  Senkereh,  coupled  with  the  histonr  of  Xenophon,  sufficiently  testily  to 
the  existence  of  Cyrus  the  son  of  Uambyses  king  of  Persia.  No  great 
weight,  I  think,  can  be  attached  to  the  observation,  that  the  crown  of 
Darius  on  the  rock  so  differs  from  the  crown  of  Darius  on  the  Daric,  as 
to  lead  to  the  idea  that  Darius  Hystaspes  is  not  represented  on  both : 
nor  do  I  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  any  discussion  on  the  date  of  the 
eclipse  of  Thales.  I  leave  this  question  entirely  to  the  decision  of  astro- 
nomers ;  and  that  decision  is,  for  the  present,  at  least,  distinctly  in  favour 
of  the  year  B.C.  585.  No  partial  eclipse,  however,  can  for  a  moment  be 
supposed  to  have  had  the  effect  of  separating  the  Lydian  and  Median 
combatants,  unless,  indeed,  nearly  total.^ 

III.  Mr.  Savile,  under  his  third  head  of  objections,  viz.,  history,  pro- 
poses to  set  aside  the  concurrent  testimony  of  ancient  tradition  and  modem 
astronomy,  by  which  the  date  of  the  eclipse  is  fixed  to  the  year  B.C.  585, 
by  ''  clearly  shewing,  from  Herodotus  himself,  that  Cyaxares  I.  died  in 
B.C.  594,  and,  consequently,  could  not  have  been  alive  nine  years  later 
B.C.  585,  when  it  is  assumed  that  the  eclipse  foretold  by  Thales  oc- 
curred."— pp.  413,  414.  Without  descending  so  low  as  the  battle  of 
Marathon  for  a  fixed  date,  I  concur  with  Mr.  Savile  in  placing  the  first 
year  of  Cambyses  at  Babylon,  in  B.C.  529.  He  then  adds  twenty-nine 
years  for  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and  thirty-five  for  the  reign  of  Astyages 
(529  +  29  +  35=593),  and  then  observes,  "consequently,  the  death  of 
Cyaxares  I.,  the  father  of  Astyages,  muai  be  dated  B.C.  594."  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Savile,  as  well  as  all  others  who  have  admitted,  on  the 
authority  of  Xenophon,  the  existence  of  a  second  Cyaxares,  are  fully  per- 
suaded of  the  soundness  and  force  of  this  reasoning.  But  as  they  appear 
to  me  to  have  taken  up  a  most  untenable  position,  it  may  be  well  to 
examine  it. 

Mr.  Savile  had  already  proved,  p.  409,  "  that  the  Median  kingdom 
was  not  overthrown  or  absorbed  by  the  Persian  Cyrus  previous  to  the  first 
siege  of  Babylon,"  commonly  placed  in  B.C.  538 — "  that  a  king  of  Media 
was  reigning  when  Belshazzar  s  kingdom  was  divided  and  given  to  the 
Medes  and  Persians  " — "  that  Herodotus  must  be  incorrect  in  naming 

h  The  wide  difference  between  the  effect  produced  by  the  largest  possible  partial 
eclipse,  and  the  awfiil  effect  of  a  total  eclipse  as  described  by  all  who  have  witnessed 
the  phenomena,  was  strikingly  exemplified  during  the  recent  annular  eclipse  on  the 
15th  of  March. 
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Astyages  as  tbe  last  king  of  Media,  and  as  dethroned  by  Cyras"— 
"  that  Cyaxares  was,  in  reidity,  the  last  king  of  the  Medes,  and  that,  if  so, 
the  testimony  of  Xenophon  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  Herodotus." 
What,  then,  is  the  testimony  of  Xenophon,  which  is  thus  to  be  preferred  ? 
He  tells  us  that  Cyaxares,  on  the  death  of  his  father  Astyages,  not  Cyrus, 
came  peaceably  to  the  throne  of  Media,  and  that  Cyrus,  the  grandson  of 
Astyages,  yet  a  young  man,  was  living  at  the  court  of  his  father  Cambyses, 
king  of  Persia,  not  yet  having  in  any  way  become  a  king.  If  such,  then, 
is  the  testimony  of  Xenophon,  and  as  far  as  regards  the  succession  of 
Cyaxares  to  his  father's  throne,  it  is  accepted  by  Mr.  Savile,  from  whence 
does  he  derive  the  information,  which  forms  the  essence  of  his  argument, 
that  Cyrus  began  his  reign  of  twenty-nine  years  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Astyages  ?  It  may  be  true  that  Cyrus  reigned  twenty-nine  years, 
but  why  commencing  at  the  death  of  the  king  of  Media  ?  Is  it  lawful  to 
set  aside  the  evidence  of  Herodotus  on  one  page,  and  to  argue  from  the 
same  rejected  evidence  on  the  next  ?  If  Astyages  was  not  dethroned  by 
Cyrus  in  B.C.  560,  who  will  undertake  to  prove  that  he  did  not  live  and 
reign  after  that  date  ?  and  if  the  war  which  led  to  the  capture  of  Babylon, 
as  supposed  in  538,  was  brought  on  not  long  after  the  death  of  that  king, 
who  can  say  that  the  death  of  Astyages  did  not  take  place  much  nearer  to 
that  date  than  the  year  B.C.  560  P  Mr.  Savile,  then,  having  destroyed 
the  authority  for  placing  the  death  or  overthrow  of  Astyages  in  560,  fails 
to  prove  that  Cyaxares,  his  father,  died  in  594,  or  that  he  may  not  have 
been  living  at  the  time  of  the  eclipse  in  585.  His  reasoning,  indeed,  has 
a  tendency  to  prove  that  the  reign  of  Cyaxares  may  possibly  have  included 
that  date,  a  fact  of  which,  I  repeat,  I  cannot  entertain  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  The  argument,  however,  that  the  twenty-nine  years  of  Cyrus,  and 
the  thirty-five  years  of  Astyages,  should  be  taken  together  as  forming  a 
period  of  sixty-four  years,  is  the  most  unsafe  that  could  have  been  selected 
by  any  one  desirous  of  forming  a  solid  foundation  upon  which  to  displace 
the  direct  chronological  evidence  of  an  eclipse.  For  Herodotus  himself, 
according  to  our  present  copies  of  his  text,  has  contradicted  himself,  in 
the  most  perplexing  manner,  upon  this  very  point.  He  tells  us,  that 
from  Deioces,  the  first  king  of  Media,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Astyages, 
was  a  period  of  150  years :  yet,  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  conquest 
of  Astyages  by  Cyrus,  he  tells  us  that  "  the  Medes  thus  lost  their  power, 
which  they  had  maintained  for  128  years,  exclusive  of  the  years  during 
which  the  Scythians  had  held  dominion,"  viz.,  twenty-eight  years.  Every 
one  knows  how  much  perplexity  this  contradiction  has  occasioned,  and 
how  various  have  been  the  explanations:  for  150  years  and  128  years 
counted  from  the  accession  of  the  Medes  to  power,  cannot  both  terminate 
in  the  death  of  Astyages. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  explain,  in  a  paper  contained  in  the  third 
number  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Chronological  Institute,^  that  the 
ancients  did  not  so  read  Herodotus  as  to  consider  that  Astyages  ceased  to 
reign  in  560;  that  the  traditional  date  of  his  overthrow  by  Cyrus  was  in 
that  year;  but  that  the  traditional  date  of  his  death  was  B.C.  539,  as 

^  These  Tramactions  may  be  obtained  at  22  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square. 
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appears  from  two  copies  of  the  Babylonian  canon  preserved  by  Syncelius, 
and  upon  which  understanding  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  third  copy  was 
also  formed.  So  that  128  years  counted  from  560,  and  150  years  counted 
from  539  exclusive,  meet  at  the  same  point  B.C.  688,  as  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Deioces. 

I  cannot  concur  with  Mr.  Savile  in  affirming  that  Astyages  was  not 
overthrown  by  Cyrus.  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  both  agree  on  this  point ; 
and  Xenophon,  also,  has  approximately  fixed  the  very  date  of  the  event. 
Eor  he  says,  that  about  the  time  when  the  Persians  conquered  the  Medes, 
a  solar  eclipse  took  place  at  Larissa.  This  eclipse  has  lately  been  shewn, 
by  Mr.  Airy,  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  B.C.  557.  We  cannot  set 
aside  these  three  cojijoint  testimonies  to  the  fact  of  the  conquest  of  the 
Medes  by  the  Persians.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  we  deny  the 
testimony  of  Daniel,  that  the  Medes  were  still  pre-eminent  at  the  time  of 
the  fall  of  Babylon,  long  after  that  conquest.  The  just  inference  is,  that 
Astyages  still  continued  to  reign  after  his  defeat  in  560,  and  that  Ctesias 
has  correctly  related,  that  Cyrus  then  formed  a  matrimonial  alliance  with 
his  daughter,  and  reigned  simultaneously,  if  not  conjointly,  with  his 
father-in-law,  for  some  years. 

A  family  federal  union  between  the  Medes  and  Persians  would  seem 
then  to  have  commenced,  and  is  beautifully  described  by  Xenophon, 
during  the  reigns  of  Astyages  and  Cyaxares,  the  two  nations  maintaining 
their  equality  and  independence,  as  I  infer,  till  Darius  took  the  kingdom 
in  B.C.  493. 

Another  position,  still  less  tenable  than  that  of  Mr.  Savile,  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  two  most  recent  writers  on  this  subject,  viz.,  Marcus  von 
Niebuhr  and  Mr.  George  Rawlinson,  both  of  whom  suggest  that  Astyages, 
son  of  Cyaxares,  or  Ahasuerus,  was  the  same  as  Darius,  the  son  of 
Ahasuerus,  of  the  book  of  Daniel. 

The  first  of  these  writers  supposes  that  Astyages  came  peaceably  to  the 
throne  of  Babylon  in  the  year  B.C.  559,  on  the  death  of  Belshazzar,  which 
king,  he  would  have  us  to  believe,  was  Evilmerodach :  the  second  suggests 
that  Astyages  took  the  throne  by  right  of  conquest,  on  the  fall  of  Babylon 
in  B.C.  538. 

M.  Niebuhr  maintains  that  no  separate  kingdom  or  empire  was  esta- 
blished at  Babylon  independent  of  the  Medes,  after  the  overthrow  of 
Nineveh  by  the  Medes  and  Babylonians.  Such  an  idea,  however,  is  in- 
consistent with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  history  of  that  period.  If  Babylon, 
then,  became  a  dependency  of  the  Medes,  how  could  Nitocris,  almost 
immediately  after  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  have  dared  to  raise  barriers  near 
Babylon  with  the  express  object  of  obstructing  the  approach  of  the 
Medes,  her  lords,  whose  power  she  was  determined  to  resist,  as  Herodotus 
relates  ?  or  how  could  Nebuchadnezzar,  if  a  vassal  of  the  Median  empire, 
have  been  suffered  to  make  Babylon  the  strongest  fortress  then  in  the 
world,  surrounding  it  with  a  triple  wall,  as  the  Chaldean  historians  relate? 
Or  how,  again,  if  acting  a  subordinate  part  under  the  Medes,  and  not, 
indeed,  vastly  superior  to  them  in  power,  could  he  have  caused  the  kings 
of  Elam,  "  and  all  the  kings  of  the  Medes,"  to  drink  the  cup  of  fury,  as 
foretold  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah?  (xxv.  25).     All  history,  sacrei  and 
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profane,  attests,  that  an  independent  kingdom  was  established  at  Babylon 
till  that  city  was  conquered  by  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

Again,  if  Astyages  were  indeed  Darius  the  Median,  who  took  the 
kingdom  of  Babylon,  or  '*  was  set  over  the  realm  of  the  Chaldeans  ?" 
when  about  sixty-two  years  of  age,  in  the  year  559,  he  must  have  been 
born  in  the  year  b.o.  620,  and  have  married  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Niebuhr's  theory,  at  the  time  of  the  eclipse  of  B.C.  610, 
and  his  grandson  Cyrus,  who  died,  as  supposed,  in  530,  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  would  have  been  bom  ten  years  after  the  marriage  of  his  infant 
grandfather. 

This  frail  theory,  however,  is  effectually  set  aside  by  recent  astrono- 
mical calculations,  which,  according  to  the  most  refined  lunar  and  solar 
tables  of  Hansen,  shew  that  the  shadow  of  the  eclipse  of  B.C.  610,  passed 
north  of  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  and  that  the  eclipse  of  B.C.  585  alone  could 
have  been  that  which  terminated  the  war  between  the  Medes  and  Lydians, 
Imd  marked  the  date  of  the  marriage  of  Astyages. 

Mr.  Eawlinson's  suggestion,  somewhat  more  doubtingly  expressed, 
is  still  less  tenable  than  that  of  M.  Niebuhr's ;  for  if  Darius  the  Mede, 
or  Astyages,  was  sixty-two  years  of  age  in  538,  he  must  have  been  bom 
in  the  year  B.C.  600,  which  is  the  very  same  year  in  which  his  grandson 
Cyrus  must  have  been  bora,  if  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy.  Even  sup- 
posing Cyrus  to  have  been  born  thirty  years  after  the  birth  of  his  grand- 
father, that  is  to  say,  in  570,  we  should  be  driven  to  the  supposition  of 
supposing  that  he  conquered  his  grandfather  in  560,  at  the  age  of  ten 
years,  so  hopeless  is  the  attempt  to  identify  Astyages  with  Darius  the 
Median,  of  the  book  of  Daniel. 

I.  W.  BOSANQUET. 
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SiE, — Among  the  passages  which  have  for  ages  fumished  food  for  the 
acumen  of  Biblical  critics,  is  the  well-known  sentence  contained  in  Col.  ii. 
20 — 22.  The  knot  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  clause,  a  cV*  yrdma  eU 
(pOopav  rfj  awoxfy^trei.  Various  translations,  or  rather  various  explana- 
tions, have  been  proposed ;  but  these  may  for  the  most  part  be  reduced 
to  two  systems  of  interpretation.  Each  of  these  two  systems  attaches  a 
different  signification  to  the  three  following  expressions ;  first,  a  vavra, 
secondly,  eV«  ««  (pOopav,  and  thirdly,  r^  aTroxfy^^ei.  The  first  class  of 
interpreters,  among  whom  are  the  framers  of  our  Authorized  Version, 
think  that  k  refers  to  the  objects  touched,  tested,  and  handled.  With 
respect  to  the  second  expression,  they  maintain  that  the  word  (pOopa  is  to 
be  taken  in  its  primary  meaning  of  corporeal  corruption ; — that  it  means 
in  fact  the  process  by  which  the  organization  of  bodies  is  destroyed  pre- 
viously to  their  elements  being  absorbed  into  fresh  combinations.  Hence 
they  would  translate  eV<  €«s  ^opav  by  "  are  to  destmction,"  "  go  to  de- 
straction,"  or  "  perish,"  as  our  translators  have  rendered  it.     The  third 

expression,  rfj  ayroxp^ffei  is  rendered  by  them  "  by  the  use,"  "  in  the 

•      >f  * 

usmg. 

Now  to  this  way  of  interpreting  this  passage  there  are  sundry  objcc- 
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tions.  In  the  first  place  there  is  really  no  antecedent  to  the  relative 
pronoun  4.  Although  the  words  "touch,"  "taste,"  " and  handle,**  are 
each  of  them  active  verbs,  yet  they  are  used  in  such  a  general  indefinite 
manner,  as  to  suggest  no  object  which  can  furnish  an  antecedent  to  the 
relative  L  Neither  is  "  go  to  destruction  "  or  "  perish  **  a  satisfactory 
rendering  of  the  words  cV*  eU  </)Oopav.  Again,  if  with  some  interpreters 
we  are  to  understand  rpjvaiKo^  after  ^71^9,  "  do  not  touch  a  woman ;" 

surely  it  cannot  be  said  of  a  woman  that  she  "  perishes  in  the  using.** 
Another  serious  objection  to  this  way  of  interpreting  the  passage  is  the 
"  non-natural  *'  use  of  the  word  airoxprifn^.  The  plain  and  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  "  abuse."  Although  Suicer  has  shewn  that  airoxpaoftu 
is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  "  utor,'*  yet  we  much  prefer  any  inter- 
pretation which  does  not  force  upon  the  word  any  other  than  its  usual 
and  obvious  meaning.  These  are  serious  objections  to  our  authorized 
version  of  this  passage.  Indeed,  nobody  can  compare  our  version  with 
the  original  without  seeing  that  it  is  a  forced  interpretation,  adopted  ap- 
parently because  our  translators  did  not  see  any  better  way  of  getting  out 
of  a  difficult  passage. 

The  objections  to  this  way  of  interpreting  the  passage  seem  to  have 
set  later  critics  on  considering  whether  there  is  not  any  less  objectionable 
interpretation  of  it.  Hence  the  second  system  of  interpreting  it.  Accord- 
ing to  this  &  refers  to  the  prohibitions  firi  aylnj^  firfBe  t^dvaij,  firihe  Oirfji^ : 

^o/>a  is  used  in  the  sense  of  spiritual  corruption,  and  £r4^,<r»  is  taken 
in  its  natural  sense  of  "  abuse."  The  clause,  therefore,  is,  according  to 
these  interpreters,  to  be  rendered  "  which  (prohibitions)  tend  to  corrup- 
tion by  the  abuse  of  them."  In  other  words,  "  these  prohibitions,  if 
pushed  too  far,  tend  to  many  enormities ;  as,  for  instance,  the  prohibition 
of  marriage  tempts  to  breaches  of  the  seventh  commandment.'*  This 
interpretation  is  much  more  easy  and  natural  than  the  first.  If  it  be 
adopted,  the  whole  sentence  may  be  rendered  as  follows  :  "  If  ye  then  be 
dead  with  Christ  from  the  elements  of  the  world,  why,  as  though  living  in 
the  world,  do  ye  according  to  the  commandments  and  doctrines  of  men 
assert  the  dogmas,  '  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not ;'  which  prohibitions 
tend  to  corruption  by  the  abuse  of  them  ?"  This  makes  good  sense,  and 
is  not  at  all  dissonant  with  the  general  scope  of  the  chapter. 

Besides  these  two  general  systems  of  interpreting  the  passage,  there 
are  other  ways  suggested  by  individual  critics.  Schleusner,  for  instance, 
takes  (pOopa  in  the  sense  of  ''  punishment,"  as  in  Gal.  vi.  8,  eV  1^9  trapKot 
Oepiaei  (fiOopav,  He  renders  the  clause^  "  quarum  rerum  usus  psenas  affert.** 
Macknight,  too,  has  adopted  a  somewhat  peculiar  interpretation,  which  I 
cannot  discuss,  not  having  access  to  his  works. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject,  it  will  be  well  to  look  at  the  passage  in 
different  lights.  Perhaps  we  may  then  be  able  to  discern  some  other  in- 
terpretation which  deserves  attention.  At  least  the  subject  does  not  seem 
to  be  exhausted.  Now  there  is  one  other  way  of  supplying  an  antecedent 
to  a.  It  may  not  relate  to  the  objects  touched,  tasted,  and  handled, 
according  to  the  first  interpretation ;  nor  yet  to  the  prohibition,  M^  S^i^j 

fiT^he  r^evtr/f,  /itfBe  0i(^iff9,  as  the  second  class  of  interpreters  suggest.     May 
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it  not  refer  to  the  verbs  ^"^^  yevinf,  Oif^vf^  }    If  we  suppose  tlie  actions 

suggested  by  these  verbs  to  be  the  antecedents,  then  we  may  explain  the 
passage  in  either  of  the  two  following  ways.  In  the  first  way  we  may 
suppose  St.  Paul  to  be  allowing  that  the  abuse  of  these  actions  does 
sometimes  lead  to  corruption.  He  might  be  saying,  **  Why  do  ye  go  so 
far  with  these  ascetics  as  to  say,  '  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not  P'  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  touching,  tasting,  and  handling,  do  sometimes  lead  to 
spiritual  corruption."  In  the  other  way  we  may  conclude  all,  frojn  firj  to 
airoxp^tret,  in  inverted  commas,  and  thus  put  it  all  into  the  mouths  of 
dogmatizers :  *'  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not ;  for  all  these  things 
tend  to  corrupt  men,  if  men  abuse  them." 

Indeed,  these  dogmatizers  maintained,  probably,  that  the  simple  use 
of  these  things,  as  well  as  the  abuse  of  them,  tended  to  corruption.  Their 
opinion,  therefore,  would  be  expressed,  even  if  diroxprfais  be  rendered  in 
its  less  usual  sense  of  "  use."  The  former  of  these  two  interpretations 
seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  the  preferable  one :  but  then  we  should  expect 
to  find  the  word  fiev  inserted,  as  in  ver.  23.  Perhaps,  therefore,  the 
balance  inclines  to  the  adoption  of  the  latter  interpretation. 

On  neither  of  these,  however,  do  I  venture  to  express  any  decided 
opinion.  They  are  merely  the  suggestions  of  one  who  has  long  been  dis- 
satisfied with  the  authorized  interpretation.  As  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  them,  I  take  the  liberty  of  laying  them  before  the  readers  of 
2^  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  in  the  hope  of  eliciting  the  opinion  of 
abler  critics  than 

Tour  obedient  servant, 
Burton,  Pedwardine,  H.  H.  B. 


THE  TEYLER  THEOLOGICAL  PRIZES,  1858. 
To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature ^ 

HoNOUBED  Sib, — I  take  the  liberty  of  acquainting  you  with  the  contents 
of  Teyler's  theological  programme  for  1858.  The  new  question  proposed 
is  of  a  sort  of  home-interest,  and  can  hardly  be  answered  by  any  one  but 
a  Dutchman.  In  consequence  of  the  interesting  German  work  of  K. 
Schwarz,  containing  a  critical  history  of  German  theology  in  the  later 
times,  Teyler's  Theological  Society  asks  a  critical  (pragmatical)  history  of 
theology  in  our  country,  from  the  latter  years  of  the  preceding  century. 

Besides  this,  we  have  reiterated  our  former  question,  to  which  no 
answers  have  been  received.  I  don't  remember  if  I  have  communicated  it 
formerly  to  you,  and  so  I  will  try  to  translate  it  faithfully. 

It  is  not  long  since,  that  the  grammatico-historical  interpretation, 
such  as  it  was  applied  by  Hugo  Grotius  and  those  who  followed  him, 
Enaesti  and  others,  to  the  Bible,  was  acknowledged  universally  as  the 
one  true  means  of  attaining  the  right  understanding  of  the  Holy  Writ. 
Even  the  most  eminent  defenders  of  this  grammatico-historical  interpreta- 
tion do  concede,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  language  and  history  alone,  is 
not  snffieient  to  enable  any  one  to  understand  fully  the  sense  of  a  book. 
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and  therefore  also,  neither  the  sense  of  the  Bible ;  but  as  it  seems^  it  is 
quite  another  thing  thought  of  by  those  who,  in  our  days,  are  of  opinion 
that  besides  the  philological,  yet  another  mode  of  interpretation  ought  to 
be  applied  to  the  Holy  Writ ;  some  name  it  the  theological,  others  the 
pneumatical  interpretation,  or  that  of  faith,  or  by  whatever  other  name 
they  choose.  Teyler's  Theological  Society,  persuaded  that  it  is  of  the 
highest  interest  for  the  Protestant  theology  and  for  the  Protestant  church 
to  build  upon  firm  principles,  and  to  follow  certain  rules  in  interpreting 
the  Bible,  asks : — 

On  what  grounds  has  the  grammatico-historical  interpretation  been 
proposed  as  the  only  true  one,  and  what  were  the  errors  it  was  des- 
tined to  attack  and  to  defeat  P 

How  far  is  it  in  accordance  with  truth,  that  philological  means  are  not 
sufficient  to  the  full  understanding  of  the  sense  of  Holy  Writ — and  what 
is  required  in  the  interpreters  of  the  Bible,  besides  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  language  and  history  P 

Ought  that  which  in  our  days  is  offered  as  the  fruit  of  theological, 
or  pneumatical,  ox  pUtkal  (TritniKff)  exegesis,  to  be  considered  as  a  proof 
of  progress  in  the  science  of  Biblical  interpretation,  and  of  deeper  know- 
ledge of  the  meaning  of  the  holy  writings  P  If  so,  what  are  the  rules  to 
be  followed  by  these  interpreters,  lest  their  interpretations  should  degene- 
rate in  an  arbitrary  allegorical  and  typological  one  P  If  not,  on  what 
grounds  must  it  be  opposed  P 

Lastly,  we  do  expect  answers  to  the  proposed  question  concerning  the 
excavations  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  etc.  I  do  not  repeat  it,  because  you 
have  already  noticed  it  in  your  Journal,  if  I  am  well  informed. 

The  conditions  are  the  same  as  formerly,  the  prize  a  medal  of  the 
intrinsic  value  of  400  guilders ;  the  answers  must  be  sent  before  or  on 
January  the  Ist,  of  1859,  at  the  following  address : — 

Her  fundatichuis  van  P,  Teyler,  van  der  HuUt  to  Haarlem. 

In  making  use  of  this  communication,  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  correct 
the  many  faults  you  will  detect  in  my  attempt  to  translate  the  proposed 
questions.     Believe  me,  honoured  sir,  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant. 

Dr.  K.  Stbbamdi, 
Secretary  to  Teyler's  Theological  Society. 
Haarlem,  Bee,  21«^,  1857. 


DATE  OF  THE  CAPTURE  OF  LARISSA. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.^* 

SiE, — I  accidentally,  yesterday,  met  with  the  number  of  Chamhers^s  Jour- 
nal of  .last  December,  and  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  following 
passage  : — "  Already  the  Lunar  Tables  of  Hansen  of  Seeberg,  have  proved 
of  good  account,  Mr.  Airy  having,  by  means  of  them,  settled  a  question 
whieh  has  long  baffled  astronomers — namely,  the  exact  date  of  the  eclipse 
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whiph  took  place  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Larissa.  It  was  May  19, 
556  B.C.  This  may  seem  a  dry  question;  it  is,  nevertheless,  as  the 
astronomer  royal  says,  '  valuable,  not  merely  for  its  chronological  utility, 
but  also  for  its  accurate  determination  of  an  astronomical  epoch.'  "p.  350. 

Instead  of  the  *'  battle,"  it  should  have  been  the  capture  of  Larissa. 

If  we  may  confidently  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  Professor  Airy's  astro- 
nomical calculation  and  historical  inference,  I  feel  myself  at  liberty  to 
recall  my  admission  (/.  S,  L.  Oct.  p.  170)  that ''  Xenophon  may  have  pos- 
sibly spoken  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  rather  than  of  Cyrus,  when  describing 
the  fall  of  Larissa,"  and  to  abide  by  my  previous  opinion  (/.  5.  X.,  July, 
p.  438),  that  "the  author  of  the  L^fe  qf  Cyrus  in  Dr.  Smith's  Biogra- 
phical  Dictionary  justly  remarks,  that  the  account  which  Herodotus  gives 
of  the  transference  of  the  Median  empire  to  the  Persians,  is  i^  substance 
confirmed  even  by  Xenophon  himself,  in  the  third  book  of  the  jinabasis^ 
where  we  find  this  historian  speaking  of  the  two  cities  of  Larissa  and 
Mespila." 

The  following  is  Spelman's  version  of  Xenophon's  account  of  the 
capture  of  Larissa : — 

"  This  city  of  Larissa,  when  besieged  by  the  King  of  Persia,  at  the 
tune  the  Persians  were  wresting  the  empire  from  the  Medes,  he  could  not 
make  himself  master  of  by  any  means ;  when  it  happened  that  the  sun 
obscured  (fl<t>aviae)  by  a  cloud,  disappeared,  and  the  darkness  continued 
till  the  inhabitants  being  seized  with  consternation,  the  town  was  taken." 
It  is  most  probable,  if  not  indeed  certain,  that  this  was  the  traditional 
account  among  barbarians  of  an  actual  eclipse,  which  had  immediately 
preceded  and  caused  the  surrender  of  Larissa  to  the  Persian  king.  If 
this  eclipse  occurred  on  the  19th  May  556,  the  Persian  king  who  wrested 
the  empire  from  the  Medes,  was  Cyrus,  and  not  Darius  Hystaspes. 

According  to  the  generally  received  chronology,  based  in  a  considera- 
ble degree  on  the  history  of  Herodotus,  Cyrus  is  believed  to  have  defeated 
Astyages,  cir.  559  B.C.  And  as  we  may  not  unreasonably  suppose  that 
other  strong  places  besides  Larissa  and  Mespila,^  resisted  for  a  time  the 
arms  of  the  conqueror,  the  capture  of  Larissa  in  556  is  quite  consistent 
with  a  previous  defeat  of  Astyages  in  559  B.C. 

If,  then,  the  capture  of  Larissa,  said  by  Xenophon  to  have  occurred 
at  the  time  "  when  the  Persians  wrested  the  empire  from  the  Medes," 
actually  happened  on  the  19th  of  May,  556,  we  seem  compelled  to  con- 
clude that,  whatever  Xenophon  may  have  written  in  his  political  romance 
of  the  Cyropaedia,  Xenophon  the  historian  fully  agrees  with  Herodotus 
and  Ctesias,  in  teaching  that  Cyrus  wrested  by  force  of  arms  the  empire 
from  the  Medes. 

December  4^A,  1857.  G.  B. 


a  Spelman  thus  translated  the  account  of  the  surrender  of  Mespila.  "  The  town 
of  Mespila  was  fonnerly  inhabited  by  the  Medes.  Here  Media,  the  king's  consort, 
18  said  to  have  taken  refuge,  when  the  Medes  were  deprived  qf  the  empire  by  the  Per- 
sians. When  the  Persian  king  besieged  this  city,  he  could  not  make  himself  master 
of  it  either  by  length  of  time  or  force,  but  Jupiter  having  struck  the  inhabitants  with 
m  panic  fear,  it  was  taken.''  * 

VOL.  VII. — NO.  XIII.  O 
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PSALM  CXXXII.  6. 
To  the  Editor  of  «  Tlie  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature:' 

Sir, — May  I  offer  to  you  the  following  solution  of  the  difficult  passage, 
Psalm  cxxxii.  6. 

*'  Lo,  we  beard  of  it  at  Ephratah ;  we  found  it  in  the  fields  of  the 
wood." 

Commentators  endeavour  to  connect  the  words  with  Bethlehem  Ephra- 
tah, because  our  blessed  Lord  was  bom  there.  But  the  ark  was  never  at 
Bethlehem,  nor  did  David  therefore  ever  find  it  there,  nor  was  he  at 
Bethlehem,  when  he  went  to  fetch  it.  The  following  is,  I  believe,  the  true 
meaning  of  the  passage. 

The  ark  was  left  at  Kiijath-jearim ;  from  1  Chron.  ii.  50 : — "  Shobal 
the  father  (that  is  the  founder)  of  Kirjath-jearim,"  was  great-grandson  of 
Ephratah.  Hence  David  might  poetically  speak  of  the  town,  by  the  female 
name  of  the  ancestress  of  its  founder.  Just  as  Jeremiah  speaks  of  Judah 
under  the  name  of  "  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children."  The  word  Kiijath- 
jearim  means  **  the  city  of  forests."  And  thus  we  have  both  clauses  of 
the  verse  explained.  David  says  :  "  We  heard  that  the*ark  was  at  Ephra- 
tah, (the  mother  of  Kiijath-jearim)  and  we  found  it  in  the  fields  of  the 
wood,"  (the  town  of  Kiijath-jearim  being  so  called  from  its  wood). 

Jerome  does  not  attempt  any  solution  of  the  passage  as  in  reference  to 
David,  though  he  applies  it  prophetically  to  our  Lord.  Scott  explains  it 
as  if  David  said  :  "  While  I  was  at  Ephratah,  i.  e,  Bethlehem,  I  heard  of 
the  ark."  Other  commentators  endeavour  to  apply  the  word  Ephratah  to 
Jerusalem  itself.  If  some  of  your  readers  will  state  their  views  upon  this 
point,  they  will  confer  a  favour  upon 

Yours  faithfully, 

Caius. 
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A  Commentary  on  the  Oreek  Text  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Cohs- 
dans.  By  John  Eadie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Lite- 
rature to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  London  and  Glasgow : 
Griffin  and  Co.     1856. 

A  Critical  and  Grammatical  Commentary  on  St,  PauVs  Epistles  to  the 
Philippians,  Colossians,  and  to  Philemon ;  ivith  a  Revised  Trans- 
lation, By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  M.A.,  Late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.     London :  John  W.  Parker.     1857. 

The  Biblical  labours  of  both  these  worthies  have  abeady  gained  public 
regard,  and  the  works  before  us  testify  to  the  high  excellence  of  the 
spirit,  the  aim,  and  the  qualifications  of  the  authors.  Their  reverence 
for  the  Scripture  is  of  the  right  kind.  It  leads  them  by  all  available 
means  to  ascertain  and  to  elucidate  its  own  meaning,  without  forcing 
it  on  the  one  hand  by  any  dogmatic  canon,  or  distorting  it,  on  the 
other,  by  subjective  impertinences.  The  results  of  their  labours  in 
the  works  before  us  commend  themselves,  in  the  main,  to  our  thankful 
judgment.  The  following  declaration  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Eadie  is  fully 
borne  out  in  this  Commentary : — 

"My-  aim  has  again  been  to  trace  and  illustrate  the  thoughts  of  the  inspired 
writer ;  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  truths  which  he  has  communicated  by  an 
analysis  of  the  words  (Dr.  Eadie  means,  of  the  Umgt^eJ  which  he  has  employed. 
I  have  used  every  means  in  my  power  to  ascertain  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  and,  my 
eye  being  single,  if  I  have  not  enjoyed  fulness  of  light,  my  hope  is  that  some,  at 
least,  of  its  beams  have  been  diffuseid  over  my  pages/' 

Dr.  Eadie  is,  of  course,  right  in  saying  that  a  knowledge  and  a 
rigid  appUcation  of  grrammatical  principles  is  essential  to  success ;  but 
he  is  also  right  in  maintaining  that  fhese  appliances  will  be  insufficient 
without  a  due  regard  to  the  scope  of  the  writer,  and,  he  might  have 
said,  without  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  writer's  modes  of  thought 
and  expression. 

We  gather  from  what  Dr.  Eadie  says,  and  from  what  we  find  in 
his  notes,  that  his  reading  has  been  wide  among  writers  of  all  sorts  on 
the  subject  before  him.  There  is  no  doubt  that  to  a  student  whose 
own  stamina  is  good  there  is  great  advantage  in  knowing  what  men  of 
mark  have  to  say,  even  when  the  views  expressed  are  widely  different 
from  one's  own.  We  believe  that  most  earnest  men  of  experience  in 
such  pursuits  have  found  that  their  convictions  of  the  truth  have 
attained  a  broader  and  deeper  foundation  in  proportion  as  they  have 
fiedrly  and  fully  met  the  assaults  of  adversaries.  But  it  is  one  thing 
to  go  through  this  process  for  oneself,  and  another  to  exhibit  it  to 
others.  The  process  through  which  the  mind  has  passed  in  discussing 
the  opinions  of  contending  parties  cannot  be  adequately  written  down, 

o2 
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and  a  mere  array  of  antagonistic  names  is  useless  and  impertinent  to 
the  subject.  Indeed  it  is  quite  possible  to  be  excessive  in  a  man's  own 
resort  to  a  multitude  of  counsellors.  Nan  mulixt  sed  muUum  is  a  good 
maxim  in  this  application.  Our  remark  is  not  intended  to  apply  to 
Dr.  Eadie,  but  we  believe  that  in  the  seductive  study  of  modem  exe- 
getical  literature  the  thoughts  of  some  have  been  distracted,  and  in 
fact  diverted  from  the  subject  before  them ;  the  sacred  writer  himself 
has  been  the  last  to  be  consulted  as  to  what  he  means.  We  maintain 
that  any  study  or  speculations  on  Scripture  which  do  not  prepare  and 
lead  a  man's  mind  to  a  panoptic  survey,  at  least  of  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament,  will  avail  him  little  as  to  the  only  object  for  which  he 
should  study  them.  Bengel  surpassed  all  others  of  his  time  in  the 
scrutiny  to  which  he  subjected  the  minuttce  of  Scripture ;  but  it  was 
the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  panoptic  survey,  to  which  he 
laboriously  attained,  that  made  him  so  eminently  mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. As  this  survey  is  not  to  be  made  at  a  glance,  but  requires  the 
mind  to  be  stored  with  particulars,  and  then  to  study  their  mutual  re- 
lations, it  must  be  the  result  of  a  continuous  process  disturbed  as  little 
as  possible  by  divergent  tendencies. 

It  requires,  no  doubt,  a  degree  of  self-denial,  after  a  man  has 
mastered  an  amount  of  literature  which  is  not  within  everyone's  reach, 
to  refrain  from  exhibiting  some  of  these  fruits  of  his  labour,  even  when 
these  fruits  may  not  go  to  enrich  an  exegetical  work.  The  fashion  of 
setting  out  all  a  man's  stores  of  this  Hnd  has  become  prevalent  in 
Germany  to  a  degree  which  would  appear  absurd,  if  we  did  not  re- 
member that  the  subjective  among  them  has  to  a  great  extent  outbidden 
objective  -truth.  But  as  this  philosophic  principle  is  happily  not  yet 
acknowledged  generally  %mong  us,  the  less  their  fashion  in  this  way  is 
followed  the  better.  We  congratulate  Dr.  Eadie  that  he  has  been  able 
in  this  work  still  more  than  formerly  to  exercise  this  self-denial ;  he 
says,— 

**  What  others  have  written  before  me  on  this  Epistle  I  have  carefully  studied. 
Neither  ancient  nor  modem  commentators  in  any  language  have  been  neglected. 
But  I  have  not  been  so  lavish  as  on  my  last  appearance  in  the  citation  of  names,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  momentous  difficulty,  or  where  some  peculiar  interpretation  has 
been  adduced.  Names,  I  well  know,  are  not  authorities ;  and  such  a  complete  enu- 
meration of  them  as  I  attempted  has,  I  find,  been  sometimes  misunderstood  in  its 
principle,  and  sometimes  misrepresented  in  its  purpose." 

We  are  persuaded  that  Dr.  Eadie' s  work  has  gained  in  value  by 
this  omission ;  and  if  there  is  still  somewhat  more  of  this  foreign  ele- 
ment than  is  subservient  to  the  real  object  of  his  work,  according  to 
our  notions,  we  remember  that  the  use  of  that  work  will,  probably, 
not  be  confined  to  this  country.  Dr.  Eadie  "  reserves  the  right  of 
translating  this  book,"  and  his  partial  adherence  to  foreign  practice 
may  be  a  recommendation  to  foreign  readers. 

The  greater  degree  of  development  which  is  allowed  by  Dr.  Eadie's 
plan  of  exegesis  gives  him,  we  feel,  a  great  advantage  over  some 
modem  commentators,  whose  method  is  inconveniently  terse  and  com- 
pendious.    It  is  impossible,  by  means  of  a  stenographic  system  of 
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notation  like  that  which  Mr.  Alford  has  adopted,  and  to  a  certain  ex« 
tent  Mr.  Ellicott,  to  give  effect  to  the  language  and  spirit  of  such  a 
writer  as  St.  Paul.  Such  a  method  can  never  go  beyond  the  effect  of 
defining  particulars ;  it  cannot  exhibit  the  living  form  or  represent  the 
soul  of  a  sacred  writer.  Without  coinciding  with  all  Dr.  Eadie's 
views  in  smaller  matters,  we  have  found  no  want  of  general  accuracy 
in  his  exegesis ;  but  we  confess  to  have  been  charmed  with  the  degree 
in  which  he  appears  to  us  to  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  Apostle, 
and  with  the  genial  and  effective  language  by  which  he  has  exhi- 
bited it. 

The  work  of  Mr«.  Ellicott,  too,  is  well  adapted  to  sustain  his  repu- 
tation. His  plan,  and  the  objects  at  which  he  partly  aims,  viz.,  those 
of  compendiously  exhibiting  to  the  reader  the  materials  for  forming 
his  own  judgmei^,  are,  as  we  have  intimated,  not  the  most  favourable 
for  a  full  exposition  of  the  Scripture ;  but  his  work  is  a  rich  contribu- 
tion to  our  exegetical  literature,  by  which  the  earnest  student  will  feel 
himself  well  furnished  with  the  means  of  comprehending  the  Divine 
word.  Mr.  Ellicott  has  shewn  that  a  man  may  be  a  sound  Anglican 
divine,  and  yet  manifest  no  bias  of  dogmatic  prejudice.  The  homage 
he  pays  to  the  Divine  records,  and  to  the  system  of  truth  which  is 
built  upon  them,  is  shewn  in  throwing  upon  them  all  possible  light. 

Among  the  aids  for  understanding  the  Scriptures,  Mr.  Ellicott 
rightly  considers  that  the  Fathers  and  the  ancient  versions  occupy  a 
most  important  place.  But  it  is  not  for  every  purpose  of  exegesis  that 
the  testimony  of  these  witnesses  is  decisive.  In  matters  of  Catholic 
importance  the  statements  of  Catholic  antiquity  are  evidence,  but 
surely  not  always  on  points  of  interpretation  in  which  they  did  not 
convey  tradition.  In  these  respects  they  occupy  a  position  in  reference 
to  the  Scriptures  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  old  Greek  gram- 
marians and  scholiasts  in  reference  to  the  Greek  classics.  The  verna- 
cular Greeks  were  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  their 
own  language  as  compared  with  many  modem  scholars,  and  philology 
among  them  was  in  its  infancy.  If  then,  in  ordinary  cases,  we  have 
the  means  of  ascertaining,  either  from  the  scope  of  a  passage  itself,  or 
from  parallel  passages,  what  an  ancient  writer  means  in  any  particular 
case,  we  reckon  that  we  have  an  authority  for  such  meaning  far  more 
decisive  than  that  of  a  scholiast.  And  thus  in  ordinary  cases  of  Scrip- 
ture, where  a  word  or  a  phrase  may  be  well  illustrated  from  the  original 
documents  themselves,  we  feel  we  have  no  need  to  resort  to  patristic 
aids,  and  that  their  opinion  is  not  authority.  And  the  same  is  at  least 
equally  true  of  the  ancient  versions,  as  far  as  exegesis  is  concerned. 
In  cases  of  rare  or  singular  occurrence,  and  in  doubtful  various  read- 
ings, their  help  is  often  invaluable ;  but  we  have  no  ground  for  assum- 
ing that  their  authors  were  infallible  in  their  judgment  of  the  meaning, 
and  the  mere  citation  of  their  rendering  in  ordinary  cases  is  of  little 
use,  especially  where  their  testimony  after  all  is  rejected. 

But  Mr.  Ellicott  reckons  it  an  advantage  to  this  part  of  his  work 
that  he  has  "  been  enabled  to  carry  out  more  fully  and  completely  a 
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system  of  reference  to  the  great  versions  of  antiquity."  To  those 
which  he  had  cited  before  he  has,  in  this  volume,  added  the  Coptic  and 
the  ^thiopic  Versions.  After  his  candid  and  modest  ccmfession  of  an 
imperfect  personal  acquaintance  with  these  versions,  we  would  not,  if 
we  could,  criticise  his  deductions  from  them ;  at  the  same  time  we  must 
express  our  doubt  of  the  desirableness,  except  in  extreme  cases,  of  a 
mere  approximate  exhibition  of  such  authorities.  It  only  adds  to  the 
array  of  names,  without  adding  to  the  amount  of  evidence. 

An  addition,  we  confess,  more  to  our  mind  is  another  which  Mr. 
Ellicott  mentions. 

^'  Another  addition  which  I  have  striven  to  make,  and  which  the 
profound  importance  of  the  subject  has  seemed  to  require,  oonsists  in 
the  introduction  of  a  few  doctrinal  comments  upon  the  passages  in 
these  Epistles  which  relate  to  our  Saviour's  Divinity."  The  word  doc- 
trine,  we  know,  is  commonly  used  with  reference  to  certain  points  of 
Scripture  teaching,  which  have  especially  been  introduced  into  confes- 
sions, and  have  been  matters  of  controversy.  But  these  points  are  not 
to  be  established  in  ant/  other  way  than  others  which  are  found  in  Scrip- 
ture. If  the  language  of  Scripture  were  not  of  itself  sufficient  to 
establish  the  meaning  of  a  mngle  'phrase,  we  should  enquire  among 
other  sources  of  evidence  of  Christian  antiquity,  and  feel  its  testi- 
mony strong  in  proportion  to  its  Catholicity.  In  the  case  of  Catholic 
doctrines  that  evidence  is  complete  and  ^^  is  worthy  of  all  men  to  be 
received  "  on  this  ground.  But  surely  in  a  commentary  it  is  essential 
that  exegesis  should  bring  out  whatever  is  true  in  the  teaching  of  Scrip- 
ture by  all  the  means  which  Scripture  itself  supplies,  aided  by  the 
light  of  Christian  antiquity ;  and  as  a  commentary  would  be  one-sided 
and  to  that  extent  woi*thless  which  distorted  the  language  of  Scripture 
in  the  interests  of  a  theory  which  was  false,  so  a  commentary  is  defec- 
tive which  does  not  bring  out  by  true  exegetical  methods  whatever 
Scripture  teaches,  even  though  it  should  be  a  doctrine  which  heretics 
have  disputed.  There  is  doubtless,  as  Mr.  Ellicott  remarks,  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  insidious  error  abroad  in  relation  to  these  subjects ; 
there  is  "a  plausible  and  versatile  theosophy  "  which  has  the  power  of 
heresy  in  forms  too  protean  to  be  easily  grappled  with,  and  we  agree 
with  him  that  it  is  now  the  duty  of  every  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
seek  to  expose  and  to  countervail  these  tendencies.  But  how  is  a  com' 
mentator  to  do  this  ?  In  no  other  way  than  that  which  Mr.  Ellicott 
mentions : — 

"This  can  be  done  in  no  way  more  charitably,  or  more  effectually,  than  by 
simply  setting  forth  with  all  sincerity,  faithfulness,  and  truth,  those  portions  of  the 
word  of  life  which  declare  the  true  nature  of  the  eternal  Son  in  language  which  no 
exegetical  artifice  can  explain  away." 

This  alone  is  sound  exegesis  in  any  case,  and  we  are  glad,  if  Mr. 
Ellicott  is  not  satisfied  that  he  has  hitherto  carried  it  out,  that  he  has 
resolved  to  do  so  in  regard  to  these  epistles,  in  which  the  occasion  is  so 
often  and  so  strongly  presented.  But,  with  all  esteem  for  Mr.  Ellicott 
and  confidence  in  the  purity  and  strength  of  his  faith  in  the  great  veri- 
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ties  of  our  religion,  we  think  it  possible  that  in  the  great  and  com- 
mendable interest  he  has  taken  in  searching  for  every  means  by  which 
his  subject  could  be  illustrated,  he  may  not  have  been  sufficiently  con- 
cerned to  make  the  light  he  has  thus  found  convergent ;  and  especially 
that  he  has  not  sufficiently  followed  the  method  of  those  early  divines 
of  our  own  Church,  of  whose  labours  he  speaks  with  strong  and  just 
admiration,  who  obtained  their  results  mainly  by  making  Scripture  its 
own  interpreter,  and  by  reflecting  on  it  the  light  of  Christian  antiquity. 
Dr.  Eadie  appears  to  us  to  have  done  this  to  a  greater  extent  than  Mr. 
Ellicott,  while  the  work  of  the  latter  has  some  valuable  qualities  which 
do  not  equally  belong  to  that  of  the  former. 

Without  giving  citations  from  either  of  these  Commentaries  in 
illustration  of  their  manner  and  quality,  which  is  not  conveniently  to 
be  done,  we  shall  accompany  both  our  authors  through  a  very  interest- 
ing section  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  discussing  in  a  friendly 
way  the  arguments  on  which  their  coincident  or  dissident  results  are 
founded. 

On  chap,  i,  3,  5,  "  We  give  thanks  ....  after  hearing  of  your  faith 
•  .  •  .  and  love  to  all  the  saints,  tia  rrjv  eXW^o,  ic.t.X."  Here  the  ques- 
tion has  been  whether  the  apostle  was  thankful  for  the  hope  laid  up  for 
them  in  heaven,  or  whether  their  love  to  the  saints  is  stated  as  a  fruit 
of  that  hope.  Dr.  Eadie  had  connected  evxapi^rrovfiev  with  hta  -ttjv 
eXTTiBa,  but  mentions  two  objections  to  this  view ;  one,  that  evxapiareiv 
is  never  used  with  Bta  to  express  the  ground  of  thanksgiving,  the  other, 
that  elsewhere  this  evxa/^ctfr/a  is  founded  on  the  subjective  state  of  St. 
Paul's  converts.  On  the  ground  of  this  latter  objection  Mr.  Ellicott 
differs  from  Dr.  Eadie.  We  think  that  the  latter  had  sufficiently  re- 
plied to  these  objections,  and  had  even  allowed  them  more  weight  than 
they  deserved.  The  first,  we  remark,  is  obviously  not  true,  Sia  with 
the  accusative  repeatedly  expresses  the  ground  of  thankfulness ;  thus 
we  have,  Acts  ii.  26,  Sia  rovro  ev^pavOrj  rj  Kaphla  fwv  |  a  form  of  ex- 
pression which  occurs  often.  But  the  passage,  Eph.  i.  5,  is  parallel  to 
this  in  Colossians,  where  surely  we  have  the  ground  of  rejoicing  thus 
expressed.  The  Ephesians  had  believed  and  were  sealed  with  the 
Holy   Spirit,   and   St.   Paul  says,  hta  rovro  oh  ,  .  ,  iravofmi  eyxo-pKnivv, 

And  we  have  the  same  phrase  1  Thess.  ii.  13. 

As  to  the  objection  on  which  Mr.  Ellicott  relies,  which  he  refers  to 
Meyer,  it  is  of  a  kind  which  is  much  too  rife  among  a  certain  class  of 
commentators,  and  Dr.  Eadie  has  well  replied  to  it.  Supposing  it 
true  that  St.  Paul  generally  thanks  God  for  the  subjective  virtues  of 
his  friends,  is  he  never  to  be  thankfal  for  anything  else  ?  We  know 
very  well  that  he  was ;  and  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  with  Dr. 
Eadie  to  argue  that  the  hope  here  referred  to  includes  the  subjective. 
But  to  connect  Bia  t.  iXir.  with  the  faith  and  love  of  the  Colossians,  as 
though  the  hope  laid  up  in  heaven  had  inspired  their  faith  and  charity, 
is  most  unnatural.  Faith  in  Christ  has  for  its  immediate  fruits  the  love 
of  God  and  of  our  fellow-men.  The  (piXavOpwiria  of  our  Saviour  God, 
when  beheld  by  faith  in  Christ  is  the  cure  {aw^ei)  of  those  who  were 
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^^  living  in  hatred  and  malice,"  and  this  core  mast  hare  effactaally 
begun  before  the  hope  laid  up  in  heaven  could  be  entertained ;  that 
hope,  no  doubt,  is  an  important  element  of  the  motive  for  the  We  oi 
God,  but  it  cannot  be  the  foundation  of  Christian  charity.  While 
then  it  is  most  unnatural  to  derive  this  love  to  the  saints  from  the  hope 
laid  up  in  heaven,  it  viras  most  natural  in  St.  Paul  on  their  account  to 
'*  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  the  glory  of  God,"  when  the  love  which  had 
begun  in  their  hearts  should  be  perfected.  Mr.  EUicott's  account  of 
the  matter  is,  we  think,  somewhat  locaL  The  love  they  entertained 
towards  the  arfioi  was  evoked  and  conditioned  by  no  thought  of  an 
earthly  return  (i,  e.,  we  suppose  they  did  not  love  each  other  for  what 
they  expected  to  get  by  it  on  earth)  ^  but  the  remembrance  of  their 
fiiaOo^  in  heaven.  Dr.  Eadie  well  asks.  Was  their  love  to  all  the  saints 
so  selfish  as  that  it  could  live  only  in  the  expectation  of  a  future 
reward  ? 

The  frequent  and  somewhat  difficult  passage,  chap.  i.  9,  13,  is  in 
general  ably  discussed  by  Dr.  Eadie.  On  the  phrase,  "  that  ye  may 
be  filled,"  ttiv  iirlf^vwaiv  rod  OeX'^fiaro^  avrov,  he  remarks  truly  that  the 
meaning  of  "  his  will"  has  been  too  much  restricted.  He  would  take 
it  as  implying  the  Divine  will,  "as  well  in  creed  as  in  moral  obligation ;" 
and  Mr.  Ellicott  explains  it,  "  his  will  as  to  credenda^  and  especially 
as  to  agenda  J*  The  phrase,  to  Oikrffia  Qeov,  we  observe,  denotes  ex- 
actly that  which  God  delights  in,  as  one  whose  own  moral  nature  con- 
sists in  (if  we  may  coin  a  word  for  it)  SiKcuoKarfaOia,  and  then  iwir^vwci^^ 
in  this  connexion,  is  not  only  a  frill  knowledge  of  this  inteUectuaUyj 
but  includes  the  idea  often  conveyed  by  the  Heb.  rv  of  affectionate 
intimacy.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  verb,  1  Cor.  xvi.  18,  referring  to 
the  house  of  Stephanas,  eirv^ivwaKerre  tov9  TotovTows.  Perhaps  both  the 
full  and  loving  intimacy  is  expressed  1  Cor.  xiii.  12,  tot6  ^e  ivir^vw^O' 
fiai  KaOic^  Koi  iirif^iviLaOifiv  \  and  the  desire  of  the  apostle  for  the  Colos- 
sians  is  not  very  different  from  that  expressed  in  Rom.  xii.  2  ;  that  ye 
may  prove,  BoKt/uid^eiv,  what  is  the  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect 
will  of  Ood,  We  think  the  phrase  <To0/a  koX  ovviaei  ttv.  identical  with 
the  intimacy  with  the  moral  nature  of  God  expressed  in  6^7.  t.  ^eX. 
avT.,  somewhat  differently  both  from  Dr.  Eadie  and  Mr.  Ellicott.  The 
word  ao(l)ia  in  the  apostle's  time  related  especially  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Divine  nature,  and  its  relation  to  the  moral  nature  of  man.  The 
intimate  acquaintance  then  with  what  God  delights  in,  in  relation  to 
the  moral  nature  of  man,  would  constitute  true  philosophy  (<ro0«a),  but 
distinguished  from  mere  human  philosophy,  as  being  an  eruditionj 
(Tvveffi9,  derived  from  the  spirit  of  God,  the  word  irvevfuiriKij  being 
emphatic ;  "  conferred  and  quickened  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  *as  Dr. 
Eadie  says,  and  Mr.  Ellicott  agrees  with. 

The  apostle,  ver.  10,  further  prays  that  they  might  walk  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  Lord,  cU  waaav  apiaKeiav.  We  think  it  likely 
that  the  word  Treptirarrjffai  implies  here,  as  the  Heb.  '^  often  does,  the 
idea  of  progress ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  that  eU  w,  apioK,  is  used 
as  after  a  verb  of  motion  to  denote  the  point  to  be  attained.    This  is  the 
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exhibition  in  their  own  character  of  the  Diyine  OeXtffia  to  the  point  of 
complete  apiaiceuL,  which  is  farther  defined  by  the  words  '^  by  being 
firuitful,"  iv  vairri  epffi^  AyaOif.  Dr.  Eadie  has  rightly  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  word  ar^aOij^  here,  as  essentially  implying  benevolence  in 
action,  and  in  this  sense  strictly  it  is  perhaps  always  nsed ;  God  alone 
is  070^^09,  and  men  are  like  him,  they  carry  ont  his  Odfiijfiay  they  are 
the  objects  of  his  dpetndia  in  proportion  as  they  walk  in  love.  Bat  we 
think,  somewhat  differently  from  Dr.  Eadie,  that  the  next  phrase 
denotes  another  element  essential'  to  the  Christian  character — it  is  that 
oigodUnesSj  in  the  sense  of  maintaining  our  intimacy  with  the  Fonntain 
of  good ;  men's  hevievolence^  expressed  iv  vaml  ipf^w  ar^aOii^,  relates  to 
their  fellow-men  only:  ''  My  goodness  (extendeth)  not  to  thee,  bat  to 
the  saints  who  are  on  earth."  Hence  there  must  be  a  growing  6V/7- 
vwffi9  of  the  source  of  all  virtoe ;  a  Christian's  social  virtues  can  be 
maintained  only  by  growing  godliness. 

In  order  then  to  the  maintenance  of  this  state  of  things  to  the  endj 
the  Christian  must  be  continually  strengthened  by  Divine  influence,  eU 
vatrav  ifTrofLovrjv^  and  Dr.  Eadie  is  assuredly  right  in  rendering  vw/io, 
perseverance^  and  we  should  render  the  phrase  "  unto  entire  persever- 
anccj"  where  ira9  is  used  as  it  is,  for  instance.  Acts  iv.  29,  fiera  wtipoTf^ 
aia9  9rfikr^9,  "with  perfect  confidence,"  and  Acts  xvii.  11,  /i,  w.  wpoBv- 
fila^^  "  with  perfect  readiness."  Mr.  Ellicott's  rendering  of  "  every  form 
of  patience,"  conveys  no  distinct  idea ;  but  with  regard  to  the  word 
wrofAovjj^  we  believe  that  perseverance  is  almost  constantly  the  idea 
conveyed  by  it,  and  the  difference  between  this  and  our  word  patience, 
in  the  ordinary  use  of  it,  is  most  important.  Among  the  passages  cited 
by  Dr.  Eadie  in  which  the  meaning  he  gives  is  obvious,  that  in  Luke 
xxi.  29  is  seldom  understood :  iv  trj  vTrofiovij  vfiwv  KrrfaaaOe  Ta9  yfrv^as 
vfAwv,  It  is  in  fact  parallel  to  that* in  Matt*  xxiv.  13,  "  He  that  en- 
doreth  to  the  end,  o  vwofieiva^  eh  riXos,  the  same  shall  be  saved." 
Job  is  cited,  James  v.  11,  not  as  an  example  of  meekness  under 
suffering,  for  in  the  course  of  his  trial  he  became  much  the  reverse  ; 
but  of  endurance  in  his  trust  in  God,  "  though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I 
trust  in  him."  We  congratulate,  says  St.  James,  those  who  have 
endured,  {nrofAeivovra^,  "  Ye  have  heard  of  the  endurance  of  Job,  and 
ye  have  seen  the  end,  rb  reko^,  of  the  Lord." 

The  word  fuucpoOvfiia  in  this  connexion  appears  to  denote  the  con- 
stant regard  to  a  distant  object  of  hope ;  it  is  opposed  to  a  hankering 
after  present  advantages,  as  in  the  connexion  of  the  passage  cited  from 
St.  James :  "  The  husbandman  waiteth  for  the  precious  fruits  of  the 
earth,"  fKucpo&vfMwv  iir  avTcp,  waiting  long  for  them ;  uaKpoOvpftiaere  koI 
V/I6C9,  <rn;/»/f €T6  tai  Kaphia^,  The  *'  forbearance  towards  the  sinner  or 
towards  the  persecuted,"  which  Mr.  Ellicott  speaks  of,  is  much  too 
restricted. 

But,  vpo^  ravra  Tt9  Uavo^^  how  is  a  man  thus  to  "  keep  himself  in 
the  love  of  God?"  This  Divine  nature  can  only  be  maintained  by  a 
continuous  supply  of  Divine  influence,  iv  wcurrf  Bwafiet  hvvafiovfievoi  Kara 
TO  Kparo9  7^9  B6(ff9  ainov.    We  will  not  discuss  with  Messrs.  Eadie  and 
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Ellicott  whether  the  word  xara  here  denotes  the  meeuute  of  this  infln- 
ence.  A  more  important  question  is,  What  is  the  nature  of  it  as  here 
expressed  ?  The  word  B6^a  is  used  in  two  distinct  senses,  the  one  that 
of  honour,  which  is  constantly  the  meaning  of  the  verb  ^^a^eivj  but 
as  applied  to  God,  most  if  not  all  the  cases  in  which  Bo^a  occurs  in  the 
New  Testament  essentially  convey  the  idea  of  brightness;  and  we  are 
convinced,  further,  that  it  is  connected  with  an  id^a  which  pervades  the 
Scripture,  that  light  and  love  are  convertible  terms.  The  glory  of 
God,  as  exhibited  in  the  Christian  system,  is  not  the  display  of  his 
natural  attributes.  It  is  but  an  infinitesimally  small  part  of  this  which 
the  mental  optics  of  man  can  take  in,  and  the  attributes  of  some  of 
God's  creatures  might  be  sufficient  to  confound  the  perceptions  of  man, 
still  less  could  human  nature  be  the  subject  of  glory  in  this  sense. 
With  the  most  reverent  belief  in  the  deity  of  the  Son  of  God,  we  are 
convinced,  and  we  think  due  reflection  and  a  careful  examination  of  the 
language  used  respecting  the  Son  of  Man  on  earth,  would  shew  that 
it  is  not  at  all  in  this  sense  that  glory  is  ascribed  to  our  Saviour  in  his 
humiliation ;  of  all  this  in  coming  into  this  world  iKevtatre  kawov, 
"  We  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father,"  cannot  possibly  relate  to  his  wonderful  works.  These  were 
no  doubt  distinguished  from  those  performed  by  others  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  performed,  but  they  were  not  so  much  more  illus- 
trious as  to  constitute  Him  pre-eminent  in  this  kind  of  glory.  It  was 
the  fulness  of  "  grace  and  truth,"  which  constituted  the  glory  of  which 
St.  John  was  speaking.  Christ  was  the  awavyafffm  t§9  ^ofi;«  of  God, 
and  he  was  so  as  exhibiting  in  all  its  fulness  the  moral  beauty  of  the 
Divine  nature.  Frail  mortals,  too,  are  declared  to  be  capable  of 
attaining  to  a  perfect  reflection  of  this  glory :  "  God  who  commanded 
the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness  hath  shined  into  our  hearts,  to  give 
the  light  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."  "  We  aH" 
says  the  apostle,  2  Cor.  iii.  17,  "  with  uncovered  face,  ttjv  ho^av  Kvptov 
KaTOTTTpt^ofievotj  are  changed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  (that  of 
Christ)  to  glory  (that  of  Christians)."  No  part  of  the  majesty  which 
belongs  to  the  Divine  nature  may  ever  belong  to  man,  but  his  moral 
beauty  will  be  perfectly  attained  by  those  who  grow  up  unto  Christ ; 
attain  the  reXeiorrj^  of  the  Christian  stature  by  being  true  in  love. 

If  we  may  speak  in  the  language  of  modem  art,  the  Kparo9  -nj? 
h6^rf9  according  to  which  the  Christian  is  to  abide  in  strength,  is  the 
actinic  force  by  which  the  Bo^a  OeoO  inscribes  a  photograph  of  His  own 
moral  nature  on  the  heart  of  those  who  dwell  in  its  rays,  and  Kparo9 
T^s  B6^7J9  here  is  rightly  rendered  by  Bretschneider,  potentia  benevo- 
lentice;  accordingly  the  following  evxapurrta  contains  in  all  its  terms  a 
reference  to  this  conception  of  the  Divine  glory  as  imparted  to  His 
saints.  That  the  Father  had  thus  qualified  them  for  their  share  in  the 
inheritance  of  saints  in  the  light;  that  he  had  delivered  them  from  the 
power  of  darkness ;  that  he  had  transferred  them  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  Son  of  his  love.     If  the  passages  parallel  to  this  be  considered,  a 
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halo  of  this  kind  of  glory  is  seen  to  cover  them :  thus,  Eph.  v.  8, 
'^  Ye  were  once  darkness,  bat  are  now  light  in  the  Lord  :  walk  as  chil- 
dren of  light ;  now  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  in  all  goodness  and  righte- 
ousness and  truth."  Eph.  i.  17,  "  That  the  Father  of  glory  fid.  ^., 
the  Father  of  lights,  from  whom  cometh  down  every  good  and  perfect 
gift,  whose  nature  combines  the  Urim  and  the  ThummimJ  would  grant 
you  . . .  that  the  eyes  of  your  heart  being  enlightened,  w€(/)w7ifffievov9y 
ye  may  know  .  .  .  what  in  the  saints  is  the  wealth  of  the  glory  of  his 
inheritance."  It  is  not,  as  Mr.  EUicott  rightly  observes,  where  he 
differs  from  Dr.  Eadie,  the  heavenly  world  to  which  this  state  of  things 
is  exclusively  referred ;  Christians  are  now  light  in  the  Lord,  and  they 
are  to  wcdk  in  light,  to  walk  in  love,  as  the  path  of  the  just  shineth 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.  All  the  best  attainments  of 
heaven  are  necessarily  acquired,  in  their  rudiments,  on  earth. 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  idea  from  a  conviction,  which  is  the  result 
of  a  much  more  complete  induction  than  we  can  lay  before  our  readers, 
that  it  greatly  adds  to  the  definiteness  of  the  exegesis  of  such  passages. 

In  ver.  15  the  apostle  specially  introduces  the  Mediator,  through 
whom  the  nature  of  man  is  thus  brought  into  contact  with  the  nature 
of  God,  enabled  to  look  with  unveiled  face  on  the  0a;»  airpoanov^  and 
to  see  him  who  is  otherwise  invisible,  1  Tim.  vi.  16.  The  apostle 
enters  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  by  the  mention  of  toO  mov  t^9 

ar^ami^  avrov. 

The  doctrine  that  ''God  is  lighf  appears  to  be  as  ancient  as  the 
human  race ;  very  many  of  the  most  ancient  words  which  denote  the 
Divine  nature  contain  traditions  of  this  doctrine.  But  the  first  step  in 
the  depravation  of  human  conceptions  on  this  subject,  was  that  of  sinking 
from  the  idea  of  the  moral  beauty  of  the  Deity,  as  the  subject  and 
object  of  love,  to  the  sensuous ;  and  men  worshipped  the  mysterious 
element  of  light  which  visited  and  charmed  their  senses.  It  is  most 
likely  this  eastern  error  prevailed  at  Colossae.  However  this  may  be, 
the  apostle  carefully  declares  that  the  God  whose  glory  he  has  been 
describing  is  ddparo^,  with  whom  even  ethereal  light  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded. But  he  now  introduces  his  emphatic  account  of  One  in  whom 
the  Divine  nature  is  exhibited  and  vividly  presented  to  human  percep- 
tions ;  the  iucwv  Tov  Oeov  Tov  doparov.  One  in  whose  Trpoawwov  the 
glory  of  God  was  to  be  beheld.  We  heartily  recommend  Dr.  Eadie's 
animated  discussion  on  this  passage,  convinced  as  we  are  of  its  general 
correctness,  and  sympathizing  with  its  enthusiasm. 

The  phrase  irpwroroKos  trdatis  KTureias  he  takes  in  the  sense  of  the 
"first-bom  m  reference  to  the  whole  creation."  This  does  not  quite 
express  the  idea.  The  word  TrpuyroroKo^  was  sometimes  used  without 
reference  to  the  idea  of  birth  or  generation ;  and  the  attributes  which 
follow  of  this  TTpanoTOKo^  are  all  foreign  to  this  idea.  Mr.  EUicott's 
rendering  "begotten,"  and  that  antecedently  to  any  created  thing, 
conmion  as  it  is,  is  chiefly  recommended  by  theological  dogma.  The 
7rpwro9  in  this  word  might,  by  a  Grsecism,  govern  the  genitive,  but  it 
can  scarcely  be  so  here.     In  fact  wherever  the  word  irpwror,  occurs  in 
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its  natural  sense,  followed  by  a  genitive,  that  genitive  denotes  the 
parent ;  always  in  the  LXX.,  and,  as  we  believe,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. We  do  not  think  with  Dr.  Eadie  that  wpan.  tunf  veicp&v.  Rev. 
i.  5,  is  an  exception.  '^  The  dead ''  is  there,  as  elsewhere,  put  for  the 
state  of  the  dead,  and  Christ  was  the  first  notable  case  in  which  death 
had  given  birth  to  one  who  rose  to  the  life  immortal.  Taken  in  the 
natural  sense,  then,  Christ  would  be  here  caUed  the  offspring  of  all 
creation,  or  of  every  created  thing  I  But  if  he  is  called  the  first-bom 
in  the  sense  of  being  the  heir,  the  representative  of  the  Father,  the 
idea  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  manifest  scope  of  the  whole 
passage  which  is  indicated  in  the  words,  iva  yivrirai  iy  waaiv  avT09  vpw 
revtvv. 

Thus  the  ivl'^ivuxri^  toO  OeoO,  the  knowledge  of  him  which  wins  the 
heart,  the  enduring  strength  which  is  sustain^  by  his  '*  sovran,  vital,'' 
beams,  the  being  qualified  for  the  inheritance  of  saints  in  the  light, 

are  results  secured  hia  t^s>  i7rt(l)aveia9  rov  ^tvnjpoi  yfiwv  'Ifiaov  Xptffrov, 

He  is  the  eUwy  of  the  Invisible :  in  him  dwells  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head fftvfiariKu)^,  "  In  whose  face,  invisible  is  beheld  -visibly."  The 
Deity  in  his  glory  is  in  Christ  so  presented  to  the  perceptions  of  men, 
as  that  their  hearts  may  be  won  by  the  irresistible  charm  of  his  glory ; 
*'  God  was  in  Christ  conciliating  the  world  to  himself,''  Koafiov  jcarc^- 
\aaavDv  eavTcp ;  the  first  and  the  prime  manifestation  of  his  grace  being 
his  conciliating  man  to  himself  by  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto 
them,  or,  as  in  ver.  20  of  our  chapter,  "  through  him  to  conciliate  all 

to  himself,''  iiprivoiroiriaa^  Bia  rod  aifjuno^  rov  aravpov  aifjov. 

We  will  only  add  a  word  or  two  about  the  passage  in  ver.  24, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  an  undue  comparison  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  apostle  with  those  of  Christ.  I  rejoice  in  my  sufferings  for  you, 
Koi  avravairXiffpiv  ra  vffrepTjfiaTa  rwp  OXlyfrewv  rov  'Kpurrov  iv  ttj  aapKi  fiov. 
Dr.  Eadie  shews,  and  Mr.  EUicott  seems  to  think,  though  hi^  meaning 
is  obscured  by  technicality,  that  Xpt<nov  here  is  not  the  person  of 
Christ,  but,  as  the  apostle  himself  explains  it,  his  body,  which  is  the 
Church.  A  certain  amount  of  0\iy[rei9  was  to  be  endured  by  the  Chris- 
tian body  before  ttjv  vioOeffiAv  t^i/  airoXvrpwffiv  Tov  awfiaro9,  Rom.  viii, 
23.  The  apostle  then  seems  to  say  that  many  of  these  appointed  tribu- 
lations still  remained,  and  he  was  taking  his  share  in  accompUshng 
them.  This  would  have  appeared  more  clearly  to  Messrs.  Eadie  and 
EUicott  if  they  had  given  the  true  force  of  dvTavairXrfpw,  the  preposition 
dvri  has  here  its  usual  force  in  composition,  the  same  that  it  has  in 
dvTtXafipdveffOat,  where  the  idea  is  that  of  laying  hold  of  a  burden  on 
the  other  side.  The  apostle  then  means  to  say,  I  rejoice  in  my  suffer- 
ings for  you  as  a  part  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  I  am  helping,  am 
taking  my  share  in  my  flesh,  for  his  body,  which  is  the  Church,  in 
accomplishing  what  remains  of  the  appointed  tribulation. 

We  cordially  recommend  both  these  works  to  the  Christian  student, 
their  merits  are  different  in  kind,  but  they  are  of  a  high  order,  and  we 
are  thankful  that  our  own  literature  is  being  supplied  with  productions 
in  this  department  which  can  so  safeli/  and  so  profitably  be  studied. 
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The  Epistle  of  St  Paul  to  the  Romans^  after  the  Authorized  Version. 
Newly  compared  with  the  original  Greek,  and  revised  by  Five 
Clergymen.     London  :  J.  W.  Parker.     1858.     8vo.    pp.  xx.,  34. 

Thb  reception  of  the  former  attempt  of  these  clergymen — the  revision 
of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John — has,  they  say,  been  "  generally  favourable." 
The  present  task  being;  accomplished,  ^'  these  two  books  together  may 
be  considered  as  giving  a  fair  specimen  of  the  nature  and  amount  of 
change  which  might  be  expected  to  be  made,  if  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament  were  to  be  revised  on  the  same  principles."  Perhaps,  on 
some  future  occasion,  this  portion  of  the  labour  of  the  five  revisers  may 
be  subjected  by  us  to  the  same  close  criticism  as  the  former  part ;  but 
we  shall  now  only  refer  to  the  fact  that  that  criticism  is  alluded  to  in 
the  Preface  of  this  fasciculus  as  'Hhe  longest  and  most  complete 
review ;"  and,  at  the  same  time,  is  found  fault  with  as  somewhat  unfair. 
We  therefore  think  it  right  to  reprint  here  the  explanatory  letter  of 
the  reviewer,  as  it  appeared  in  another  Journal. 

"to  thb  editor  of  the  '^  clerical  journal/' 

<*  Sir, — In  the  preface  to  the  '  Revised  Translation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans/ 
just  pnhUshedt  brief  reference  is  made  to  those  who  have  ventured  to  examine  the 
*  Revision  of  St.  John.'  Clearly  the  writer  holds  his  examiners  extremely  cheap — 
moMO  sugpendit  adunco.  They  are  told  that  they  have  not  given  sufficiently  deep  and 
patient  consideration  to  the  subject ;  that  they  are  unable  to  express  themselves  in 
Scriptural  diction ;  that  they  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  such  particles  as  dwh  and 
ydp ;  whereas,  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  these  needful  qualifications  is  claimed  for  the 
Five  Clergymen.  All  this,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  very  unwise.  The  *  Revision  of 
St.  John '  was  avowedly  published  as  a  '  tentamen/  desiring  to  profit  by  the  criticisms 
of  others.  Now  those  who  do  not  think  it  faultless  are  quietly  set  down  as  incompe- 
tent for  their  task.  A  sample  was  put  forth  to  be  sifted;  now  there  is  much  ill-dis- 
goised  soreness,  because,  having  been  passed  through  the  sieve,  it  is  found  to  contain 
some  chaff  and  husks  among  the  wheat.  This  is  the  more  surprising  if,  according  to 
report,  this  prefEice  to  the  Romans  and  that  to  St.  John  proceed  from  the  same  pen. 
The  chastened,  attractive  tone  of  the  one  was  so  calculated  to  conciliate  acceptance 
and  to  disarm  hostility.  The  thistle-like  noU  me  tangere  of  the  other  can  scarcely  feul 
to  provoke  untoward  controversy. 

**  But  I  am  only  concerned  with  the  notice  which  is  bestowed  upon  my  own  review, 
as  it  appeared  in  the  October  number  of  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.  A  de- 
murrer is  put  in  to  my  verdict  of  a  non-result,  as  follows : — *  While  in  about  270 
cases  the  changes  are  said  to  have  been  made  for  the  better,  in  about  220  to  be  of 
doubtful  advantage,  or  for  the  worse,  and  in  about  60  to  be  immaterial — yet,  strange 
to  say,  in  more  than  40  of  these  220  we  have  made  no  change  at  all,  while  above  100 
of  them  are  cases  in  which  our  proposed  version  is  not  regarded  by  the  reviewer  as 
less  good  than  that  of  the  authorized  translation,  but  as  less  good  than  one  which  he 
himself  sttggests;  while  the  other  number  uf  60  includes  those  instances  which  he 
somewhat  strangely  says  are  only  questions  of  text.'  This  one  lengthy,  but  not  very 
lodd,  sentence,  even  with  its  double  mirabile  dictu,  and  its  formidable  italics,  will 
scarcely  dispose  of  the  question  as  between  me  and  the  revisers.  I  am,  as  it  would 
seem,  triumphantly  answered  by  a  simple  process  of  arithmetic.  It  has  been  said  that 
anything  may  be  proved  by  figures.  It  scarcely,  then,  betokens  a  very  dexterous 
handling  of  these  usefdl  weapons,  that  they  are  made  in  this  case  to  prove  nothing. 
Thus  much,  of  course,  is  supposed  to  be  proved,  namely,  that,  upon  my  own  shewing, 
I  have  admitted  a  considerable  preponderance  of  needful  over  erroneous  alterations ; 
that  I  have  held  the  revisers  chargeable  for  many  changes  which  they  never  made ; 
that  in  many  more  instances  I  have  presumed  to  suggest  alterations  of  my  own  in  pre- 
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ference  to  the  revise :  and,  lastly,  it  is  inferred  that  1  have  spoken  ignorantly,  when  I 
have  said  of  this  or  that  correction,  that  it  is  on/y  a  question  of  text. 

"  Now  let  us  walk  backwards  through  this  sentence,  taking  its  last  innendo  first, 
and  see  what  it  amounts  to.  When  I  said  of  any  proposed  altmtion  that  it  was  only 
a  question  of  text,  I  supposed  that  every  common-sense  reader  would  understand  by 
such  an  expression,  that  no  question  of  construction  or  of  interpretation  was  involved, 
but  that  it  depended  only  upon  the  comparative  authwity  of  diffeient  texts,  with 
which  I  did  not  intermeddle.  I  may  not  unfrequently  have  used  this  phrase;  but  if^ 
as  stated  here,  it  is  really  applicable  in  sixty  instances,  then,  I  am  afrakl,  the  revisers 
must  be  wholesale  innovators  upon  the  text,  as  well  as  volunteer  translators  of  it. 
Then,  in  more  than  a  hundred  cases,  I  have  been  so  presumptuous  as  to  suggest  altera- 
tions upon  the  changes  proposed.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  was  a  very  natural  conse- 
quence of  that  testing  of  the  translation  of  St.  John  with  which  I  was  occupied.  But 
I  did  so,  and  I  stated  repeatedly  that  I  did  so,  not  as  desiring  to  originate  any  change 
at  all,  but  as  thinking  that,  if  change  were  to  be  made,  the  proposed  amendment  of 
the  revisers  was  capable  of  being  further  amended.  Whether,  in  any,  or  in  the  ma- 
jority of  these  cases,  I  or  they  are  right,  neither  they  nor  I  are  the  proper  judges. 

"  Next,  it  is  asserted  as  a  marvdlous  thing,  that  out  of  220  changes  ^sapproved 
of,  there  are  forty  cases  where  no  change  has  been  made  at  all.  To  the  (ndinary 
reader  it  must  needs  appear  from  this,  that  I  have  done  my  work  either  very  carelessly 
or  very  unfairly.  Luckily,  the  plan  upon  which  the  review  was  written  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  this ;  there  is  no  possibility  of  mistake  as  to  what  changes  have  been  made, 
because  in  each  individual  case  the  A.  V.  and  the  R.  are  set  out  at  length,  side  by  side 
together.  If,  as  the  only  intelligible  solution  of  this  statement,  it  is  meant,  not  that 
I  blamed  the  revisers  for  changes  which  they  never  made,  but  for  not  making  the 
changes  which  seem  to  be  required,  that  undoubtedly  is  true.  Having  undertaken  to 
give  us  an  improved  and  amended  translation  of  Scripture,  the  revisers,  in  my  view, 
were  equally  answerable  for  errors  of  omission  as  of  commission.  I  therefore  noted 
down  as  ddects  in  their  work  the  needful  changes  which  they  let  slip^  as  well  as  the 
unnecessary  changes  which  they  proposed.  Finally,  the  reviser  has,  with  much  exul- 
tation, but  with  little  cause  for  it,  struck  a  balance  between  270  improvements  as 
against  220  failures ;  taking  credit  to  himself  for  the  former  as  positive  corrections, 
but  reckoning  the  latter  as  only  doubtfully  wrong.  My  own  estimate  of  the  matter  is 
altogether  different  from  this.  When  noting  down  the  successive  alterations  proposed 
in  the  revision,  for  the  reader's  convenience,  and  in  fairness  to  the  revisers,  I  attached 
to  each  the  distinctive  mark  of  -f- ,  or  — ,  or  =.  But  it  would  be  drawing  a  very 
fallacious  inference  to  reckon  these  merely  numerically ;  to  take  credit  for  the  270 
(  +  )  as  a  set-off  against  the  220  ( — ).  I  felt  bound  to  mark  (-{-)  whatever  altera- 
tion possessed  any,  the  slightest  advantage  over  the  A.  V. ;  whereas,  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  instances  to  which  ( — )  is  affixed,  there  appeared  to  be  grave  and  serious 
objection.  Let  us  take  the  very  first  chapter  as  an  illustration  of  this.  In  its  52 
verses  no  less  than  22  changes  are  introduced ;  passing  by  5  (=)  or  indifferent,  we 
have  9  ( +  )  and  8  ( — ).  That  is  to  say,  we  have  the  following  marked  as  improve- 
ments. 

"  Ver.  5.  €1/  rrj  ffKoria,  in  the  darknesSt  for,  in  darknesSf  which  does  not  amount 
to  much.  Ver  8.  came  for  was  sent^  rfKOev  being  the  better  word  to  be  supplied  in 
the  original.  Ver.  16.  ^^k  tov  7r\ypwfiaT09  avrov,  out  of  his  fulness  for  of  his  fid- 
ness,  as  giving  its  clearer  force  to  ck,  Ver.  18.  i^ri^i]*iaTo,  declared  for  hath  £fe- 
clared,  expressing  the  aorist.  Ver.  19.  7  /laprvpia,  the  testimony  for  the  record, 
Ver.  32.  ifiaprvpriffevj  bare  witness  fw  bare  record,  simply  as  preferable  terms.  Ver. 
44.  aTTo  "BTiOffaiBa,  ck  t^9  'iroXetos,  from  Bethsaida,  of  the  city,  for  of  Bethsaida, 
the  city,  preserves  the  two  prepositions  airb  and  iic,  Ver.  45.  'Ii/ffoOi/  tov  viov  tov 
'Iwffij^,  TOV  inro  "Sa^apeO,  Jesus  the  son  of  Joseph,  which  is  from  Nazareth,  for 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph,  the  same  meaning  in  a  slightly  better  form. 
Ver.  51.  air  apTi^from  henceforth  for  hereafter,  which  is  Scholefield's  rendering. 

"  Now  of  these  nine  we  may  certainly  say,  that  there  is  only  one,  that  in  ver.  16, 
by  which  anything  is  gained  in  aid  of  Scripture  truth.    On  the  other  hand,  we  have. 
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▼or.  3,  o  ^e^ovevy  that  hath  been  madet  which  I  helieve  to  be  grammatically  wrong. 
Yer.  9.  ipxofievovy  eommfff  meaning  that  to  be  masculine  which  is  really  neuter. 
Yer.  11.  e<v  ra  tSia  ^Oe^  xal  ol  iBioi  ainov  ov  irapiXafiov,  He  came  unto  hit 
mum^  and  hi»  oum  people  recewed  him  not,  a  confused  and  inexact  translation,  supply. 
ing  a  substantive  in  one  clause,  and  omitting  it  in  the  other ;  whereas  the  A.  Y.,  as 
the  original,  expresses  neither.  Yer.  14.  ho^av  ws  /nofAOf^evrj^  Ttapa  irarpo^,  glory 
as  qfthe  onty -begotten  fi'om  the  Father  ;  inconsistently  retaining  one  of  the  two  articles 
of  A.  Y.,  where  there  is  none  at  all  in  the  original.  Yer.  15.  76701/61/,  if  advanced, 
a  less  warrantable  rendering  of  the  word  than  even  ver.  3.  Yer.  39.  eliov  irov  fiivei^ 
Kat  wop  avTip  ejAeivavy  saw  where  he  abode,  and  remained  vnth  him,  needlessly 
giYing  two  different  meanings  to  the  same  word.  Yer.  42.  €fip\ey[ra9  Be  avri^  o 
*lffaa9  eiire,  Jesus  looked  on  him  and  said,  translating  by  two  verbs,  when,  as  in  the 
original,  a  participle  and  verb  give  the  true  force  of  the  sentence.  Yer.  42.  o  epfirj- 
veverai  Il6Tpo9f  which  is  by  interpretation  Peter,  adopting  the  marginal  reading, 
instead  of  the  text  of  the  A.  Y,,  whereby  the  essential  difference  between  HeTpos  and 
TJarpa  is  wholly  lost. 

**  0£  these  dght  questionable  alterations  there  is  only  one,  that  in  ver.  39,  that  can 
be  r^^arded  as  of  slight  significance.  If  the  alterations  in  any  other  chapter  were  sub- 
jected to  the  same  analysis,  we  should,  I  am  persuaded,  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion. 
It  will  not  do,  therefore,  to  balance  270  (  +  )  against  220  ( — )  in  the  aggregate;  they 
must  be  severally  weighed,  the  intrinsic  value  of  each  must  be  taken  into  account. 
When  this  is  done,  the  result,  I  apprehend,  will  be  twofold;  of  the  alterations  objected 
to  in  the  revision,  a  large  proportion  will  be  found  to  be  of  serious  moment ;  whereas, 
of  those  alterations  which  are  admitted  to  be  correct,  very  few  indeed  out  of  the  very 
many — ntri  nantes  in  gurgite — are  of  any  vital  importimce,  or  serve  to  throw  addi- 
tional light  upon  Scripture  truth  and  doctrine.  Had  all  the  proposed  emendations 
possessed  the  same  value  as  those  two  in  chapter  v.,  ver.  18  and  44,  the  labour  of  the 
revisers  would  have  been  profitably  employed  indeed.  As  it  is,  the  united  energies  of 
five  learned  men  have  by  no  means  been  thrown  away ;  seeing  that  they  demonstrate 
beyond  question  how  pure  and  truthfid  and  exact  our  authorized  version  is — how  little 
it  stands  in  need  of  modem  emendation.  Thus  far  the  revision  of  St.  John  may  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  ability  of  its  authors ;  but  as  any  proof  at  all 
that  the  Authorized  Yersion  needs  to  be  remoddled  or  superseded,  I  hold  to  the  con- 
viction that  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  nil  return. 

"  Stamjbrd.  F.  E.  G." 

Sancti  Irenasi  Episcopi  Luffdunensis  Libros  qumque  adversics  Hasreses : 
Textu  Qr<BCo  in  Locis  nonnuUis  locupletato,  Versione  Latina  cum 
CodicUms  Claromontano  ac  Arundeliano  denuo  collata,  proemissa  de 
placitis  Onosticorum  Prolvsione  ;  Fragmenta  necnon  OrcBce^  St/riace, 
Armeniace;  Commentatione  perpetua  et  Indicibus  variis,  edidit 
W.  WiGAN  Harvet,  S.T.B.,  CoUegii  regalia  olim  Socius.  Tom.  ii. 
CantabrigisB :  Typis  Academicis.  1857.  8vo.  pp.  clxxv,  388 ;  574. 

On  very  many  accounts  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  early 
Christian  writers  should  be  diligently  studied.  On  them  we  depend 
for  that  satisfactory  evidence  respecting  the  canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, without  which  we  could  have  no  assurance  that  its  books  form  the 
authoritative  documents  of  our  faith.  They  form  also  the  historic  links 
associating  the  Christians  of  the  present  day  with  that  of  our  Lord's 
apostles  and  disciples, — links  the  value  of  which,  of  course,  is  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  their  fewness  and  fineness  of  material.  We  are  strong 
enough  in  evidence  from  the  era  of  Constantine,  but  before  that  period 
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the  historic  proof,  though  amply  sufficient,  is  more  delioate  in  its  con- 
struction. Further,  these  early  writers  supply  what  we  want  to  know 
concerning  the  doctrines,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  early  Christians^ 
so  as  to  associate  the  primitive  Church  with  the  ages  that  come  after, 
and  constitute  one  substantially  homogeneous  whole. 

In  the  very  valuable  work  on  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  by 
Mr.  Westcott,^  the  evidence  supplied  on  that  subject  by  IrensBUS  is 
thus  stated : — 

"  In  the  same  church  where  Irensas  was  a  presbjter, — '  zealous  for  the 
covenant  of  Christ/ — Pothinus  was  bishop,  already  ninety  years  old.  Like 
Polycarp  he  was  associated  with  the  generation  of  St.  John,  and  must  have  been 
bom  before  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  all  written.  And  how  then 
can  it  be  snpposed  with  reason  that  forgeries  came  into  use  in  his  time,  which 
he  must  have  been  able  to  detect  by  his  own  knowledge  ?  that  they  were  received 
without  suspicion  or  reserve  in  the  Church  over  which  he  presided?  that  they 
were  upheld  by  his  hearers  as  the  ancient  heritage  of  Christians  ?  It  is  possible 
to  weaken  the  connexion  of  the  facts  by  arbitrary  hypotheses,  but  interpreted 
according  to  their  natural  meaning,  they  tell  of  a  Churcn  united  by  its  head  with 
the  times  of  St.  John,  to  which  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  furnished  the 
unaffected  language  of  hope,  and  resignation,  and  triumph.  And  the  testimony 
of  IrensBus  is  the  testimony  of  this  Church." 

For  these  reasons,  among  others,  we  are  glad  that  the  ephemeral 
literature  which  is  now  the  fashion,  does  not  altogether  displace  that 
which  is  so  much  more  important ;  and  that  an  age  of  reviews  and 
newspapers  still  gives  attention  to  Church  history  and  the  Christian 
Fathers.  Mr.  Harvey  has  done  great  service  by  this  edition  of  Irensus, 
and  the  laborious  task  was  one  to  which  his  former  studies  had  well 
fitted  him.  Of  his  *'  Yindex  Catholicus"  we  hope  to  speak  at  large  on 
another  occasion ;  but  we  may  now  mention  that  the  patristic  research 
it  displays,  makes  us  feel  that  to  edit  IrensBus  was  labour  congenial  to 
his  habits  and  tendencies.  What  Mr.  Harvey  has  accomplished  is  as 
follows  :  He  has  given  all  the  latest  discoveries  as  to  the  text,  both  in 
the  Latin  translation,  on  which  we  are  mainly  dependent,  and  the  sub- 
sidiary aid  of  Greek,  Syriac,  and  other  quotations  scattered  widely  in 
Church  literature.  An  introduction  of  considerable  length  supplies 
much  that  is  highly  valuable  on  the  sources  and  phenomena  of  Gnos- 
ticism, and  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Irenseus.  The  Notes  are  exten- 
sive, and  display  great  research,  and  are  especially  worthy  of  attention 
in  the  effort  they  make  to  establish  the  hypothesis  that  Irenseus  under- 
stood Syriac,  and  used  a  Syriac  version  of  the  Scriptures.  Very  full 
Indices  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  this  beautiful  edition,  executed, 
mechanically,  with  all  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  which  the  Cambridge 
University  Press  is  capable. 

Mr.  Harvey  has  searched  the  collection  of  Syriac  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum  for  remains  of  Irenseus,  with  what  success  must  be 
told  in  his  own  words  : — 

'*  The  Syriac  fragments,  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume,  are  of  considerable 

a  A  General  Survey  of  the  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  daring 
the  Fint  Four  Centuries.    Camhridge,  1855. 
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interest,  having  bow  for  the  first  time  been  placed  by  the  side  of  the  Latin 
version.  Their  marvellous  agreement  with  this  translation  is  another  very 
satisfactory  test  of  its  close  fidelity  to  the  original.  It  is  also  particnlarly  for- 
tunate that  these  Syriac  fragments  represent,  not  any  one  or  two  of  the  books, 
but  the  entire  work  thronghont  its  whole  course ;  while  one  of  the  rubrics  shews 
that  the  work,  as  translated  in  the  East,  was  apparently  as  bulky  as  that 
operated  upon  in  the  West.  The  peculiar  interest  of  the  portion  of  an  epistle 
to  Victor,  concerning  Florinus,  may  be  noted ;  and,  generally,  these  fragments 
throw  some  light  upon  the  subordinate  writings  and  treatises  of  Irenaeus.  They 
have  been  obtained  prceter  spem^  and  were  the  editor's  reward  for  searching 
through  this  noble  collection  of  Syriac  MSS.  of  high  antiquity." 


Three  Introductory  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  By  William 
Lee,  D.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  and  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  Dublin :  Hodges 
and  Smith.     1858.     8vo.    pp.  110. 

This  small  instalment  of  Dr. « Lee's  labours  in  his  new  and  responsible 
sphere,  makes  us  long  for  more.  These  Lectures  are  not  ordinary 
productions,  and  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  one  so  competent  has  been 
appointed  to  the  chair  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  We  hope  he  may 
live  long  to  influence  the  minds  of  the  young  men  committed  to  his 
teaching,  and  that  the  results  of  his  labours  may  be  to  find  that  the 
study  of  Church  history  has  increased  both  in  depth  and  earnestness. 
Truly  no  theme  is  more  worthy  all  the  powers  of  the  mind.  That  the 
reader  may  form  some  conception  of  what  is  contemplated  by  the  lec- 
turer, we  will  give  his  very  elegant  and  appropriate  exordium  : — 

"  There  is  an  early  legend  of  the  Eastern  Church  which,  from  its  beauty  no 
less  than  from  the  truth  which  it  embodies,  has  at  all  times  exercised  a  powerful 
fascination  over  minds  the  most  variously  constituted.  It  is  introduced  as  a 
divine  revelation  by  Mohammed  into  the  Koran, — it  has  been  adopted  and 
adorned  by  his  followers  from  Bengal  to  Africa ;  it  is  embodied  in  the  hagiology 
of  the  Abyssinian,  and  vestiges  of  the  story  have  been  discovered  in  the  remote 
extremities  of  Scandinavia.  It  has  even  stirred  the  imagination  of  Gibbon,  who 
has  traced  *the  authentic  tradition*  to  within  fifty  years  of  its  alleged  date. 
*  Among  the  insipid  legends  of  ecclesiastical  history,'  ne  writes,  '  I  am  tempted 
to  distinguish  the  memorable  fable  of  the  Seven  Sleepers.' 

"  The  legend  is  asf  follows : — The  middle  of  the  third  century  and  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Decius  are  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  Church  as  the  period 
of  the  first  general  persecution.  At  this  time  there  lived  in  the  city  of  Ephesus 
seven  youths  of  noble  birth,  who  were  Christians.  As  they  refused  to  offer 
sacrifice,  they  were  accused  before  the  tribunal ;  but  thev  fled  and  escaped  to 
Mount  Csdlian,  where  they  hid  themselves  in  a  cave.  Being  discovered,  they 
were  doomed  to  perish  by  the  tyrant,  who  gave  orders  that  the  entrance  should 
be  firmly  secured  with  a  pile  of  huge  stones.  They  embraced  each  other,  and 
fell  asleep : — ^and  thus  they  miraculously  slept  on,  while  years  expanded  into 
centuries.  And  it  came  to  pass,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius 
the  Younger,  that  the  slaves  of  Adolius,  to  whom  the  inheritance  of  the  moun- 
tain had  descended,  removing  the  stones  to  build  a  stable  for  his  cattle,  discovered 
the  cavern,  and  when  the  light  penetrated  therein,  the  sleepers  awoke.  Be- 
lieving that  their  slumbers  had  only  lasted  for  a  single  night,  they  rose  up,  and 
resolved  that  one  of  their  number  should  secretly  return  to  the  city  to  purchase 
food.  Advancing  cautiously  and  fearfully,  change  everywhere  meets  his  eye : 
he  can  no  longer  recognize  the  features  of  the  scene  once  so  familiar,  and  his 
surprise  is  increased  by  the  appearance  of  a  gilded  cross  on  the  city-gate  by 
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which  he  entered.  He  looks  around  m  vain  for  traces  of  the  heathen  worship: 
he  timidly  asks  a  passer-hy  whether  there  are  any  Christians  in  Ephesos  ?  and 
receives  for  answer,  *  We  are  all  Christians  here/  His  singular  dress  and  ohsdete 
language  soon  caused  him  to  he  hronght  hefore  the  pnefect.  His  story  told,  the 
magistrates,  the  hishop,  and  the  emperor  himself,  followed  him  in  haste  to  the 
cavern  of  the  Seven  Sleepers,  whose  *  fiaces  had  the  freshness  of  roses,  and  a 
holy  and  beautiful  light  was  about  them.' 

^*  The  legend  goes  on  to  describe  the  feelings  of  pious  joy  which  replaced 
their  previous  fears,  as  the  sleepers  on  re-entering  the  scenes  of  their  youth 
became  gradually  conscious  of  how  the  world  had  been  transformed.  But,  let 
us  fancy  them  to  have  slumbered  on  for  some  ages  longer,  and  the  scene  of  their 
reanimation  to  be  some  great  city  of  modem  Europe — for  example,  the  London 
of  our  own  day;  let  us  suppose  the  timid  messenger  to  see  before  him  the  stately 
Abbey,  with  the  shadows  of  its  centuries  around  it ;  and  to  have  learned  from 
every  cross-surmounted  pinnacle,  from  every  answer  to  his  wondering  questions, 
*  We  are  all  Christians  here,' — ^we  shall  the  more  readily  conceive  the  nature  of 
that  mighty  change  that  has  passed  over  the  earth  since  the  days  of  the  CsBsars, 
the  moving  causes  and  the  events  of  which  it  is  the  province  of  ecclesiastical 
history  to  describe. 

"  To  observe  the  manifestations  of  that  Divine  Power  by  which  this  change 
has  been  effected ;  to  trace  the  progress  of  Christianity  as  the  regenerating 
element  of  society ;  to  note  the  obstacles  it  has  had  to  encounter ;  to  watch  the 
vicissitudes  of  its  conflict  with  the  powers  of  earth ;  to  mourn  over  its  temporary 
defeats  ;  to  rejoice  over  its  ultimate,  though  often  long-deferred,  triumphs ;  to 
deduce  from  the  tangled  details  which  fill  up  this  chequered  scene  lessons  of 
practical  wisdom,  required  alike  by  every  Christian  nation  and  by  every  Christian 
man  ; — such  is  the  grand  subject  in  the  consideration  of  which  I  invite  you  to 
accompany  me.*' 


The  Mohammedan  Religion  eooplained  ;  with  an  Introductory  Sketch  of 
its   Progress,   and  Suggestions  for  its   Conjutation.      By  J.    D. 
Macbride,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.,  Principal  of  Magdalen  Hall,  and  the 
Lord  Almoner's  Reader  in  the  University  of  Oxford.     London : 
Seeleys.     1857.     8vo.     pp.  228. 

Is  THE  mighty  delusion  of  the  false  prophet  ever  to  be  dispelled? 
Are  the  millions  of  the  professors  of  Islam  ever  to  lay  aside  their 
errors  and  adopt  the  true  faith  ?  These  are  questions  which  Christian 
men  have  long  asked,  both  in  published  works  and  in  the  devout  medi- 
tations of  their  own  hearts.  But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  promises 
and  the  power  of  our  holy  religion  make  us  hopeful,  on  the  other,  no 
progress  seems  to  be  made  in  the  work  of  conversion.  Dr.  Macbride 
says,— 

"  There  is  still  a  religion  throughout  Asia,  and  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
which  condemns  polytheism  and  idoEitry  as  strongly  as  our  own,  which,  in  its 
numbers,  rivals  the  true  faith,  and,  assuming  to  be  the  final  revelation  of  Gk)d, 
subdues  the  reason,  and  attracts  the  affection  of  its  members,  who  realize  m 
their  conduct  its  maxims  of  resignation  to  the  Divine  will  in  a  degree  which  is 
rarely  equalled  by  Christians.  Satisfied  with  his  Koran,  the  professor  of  Islam 
condescends  not  to  read  the  Scriptures  of  the  old  or  the  new  dispensation,  which 
his  book  tells  him,  again  and  again,  have  been  corrupted ;  and  while  he  honours 
Christ  as  superior  to  man,  he  chooses  Mohammed  for  his  lawgiver.  Abdul 
Messeeh,  the  faithful  convert  of  Corrie,  who  died  a  presbyter  of  our  Church, 
ordained  by  Heber,  stands  out  as  almost  a  solitary  instance.  We  can  boast  of 
hundreds,  yea,  thousands  of  converted  idolaters,  but  where  are  the  Moslems  ? 
To  satisfy  the  gainsaying  is,  no  doubt,  far  harder  than  to  persuade  the  ignorant ; 
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and  while  improvement  in  seonlar  knowledge  will  cause  the  Hindoo  to  be 
ashamed  of  idolatry,  and  to  renonnce  it  for  Atheism,  or  to  discover  Unitarianism 
as  enveloped  in  his  hereditary  belief,  it  will  be  hard  to  convince  the  Moham- 
medan, who  boasts  that  he  believes  only  in  one  Gk)d,  and  thinks  that  his  religion 
18  that  of  Abraham  and  of  all  the  prophets,  and  even  of  Jesus  himself;  accusing 
us,  like  our  Unitarians,  of  exalting  nim  to  a  dignity  which  does  not  belong  to 
him,  by  associating  him  as  an  equiu  with  the  only  Giod.'' 

In  this  passage  the  learned  author  has  indicated  some  of  the  causes 
of  Mohammedan  persistence  in  error,  the  close  approach  of  Islamism, 
in  some  important  particulars,  to  Christianity.  The  Mohammedan 
already  believes  in  Christ ;  he  is  not  an  idolater ;  he  receives,  in  a, 
certain  sense,  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  is  true  we  have  far  more  to 
give  him  in  exchange  for  his  superstitions,  but  it  is  not  on  the  surface ; 
while  our  sects  and  parties  are  laid  open  to  the  eye  of  day,  and  must 
be  an  effectual  barrier  to  his  conversion.  Dr.  Macbride  thinks  that 
the  obstacle  is  the  want  of  knowledge  of  Mohammedanism  on  the  part 
of  Christian  missionaries,  and  he  has  prepared  his  volume  as  an  aid  to 
them  m  their  conflicts  with  it.  We  hope  he  may  meet  with  success, 
which  he  well  deserves,  for  his  truly  elaborate  and  pious  volume.  His 
knowledge  of  Arabic  is  brought  to  bear  on  his  subject,  and  the  work 
cannot  be  read  without  profit,  either  by  missionaries  or  lay  persons. 


D(ns  Leben  Mvhammed^s  nach  Muhammed  Ibn  Ishdk,  iiberUefert  von  Abd 
el'MaUk  Ibn  Hischdm.  Aus  den  Handschriften  zu  Berlin,  Leipsig, 
Gotha,  und  Leyden,  herausgegeben  Ferdinand  Wustenpeld, 
Dr.  Erste  Abtheilung.  GSttingen :  Dieterich.  1857.  8vo.  pp.  480. 
(''  Life  of  Mohammed,  after  Mohammed  Ben  Ish4k,  handed  down 
by  Abd  el-Malik,  edited  after  MSS.,  by  F.  Wustenpeld"). 

As  Muhammed  Ben  IshHk,  the  author  of  this  life  of  the  prophet  of 
Mecca,  died  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  Mohammedan 
era,  his  account  may  be  expected  to  contain  much  that  is  important. 
Yet  the  work  has  never  yet  been  published  or  translated,  nor  can  we 
find  any  allusion  to  it  in  several  works  on  Mohammed  which  we  have 
consulted.  This  volume  is  only  a  first  instalment,  and  we  merely 
indicate  its  existence  to  our  readers. 


The  Orthodox  Doctrine  of  the  Apostolic  Eastern  Church  ;  or,  A  Com- 
pendium of  Christian  Theology.  Translated  fi*om  the  Greek.  To 
which  is  prefixed  an  Historical  and  Explanatory  Essay  on  General 
Catechism ;  and  appended,  a  Treatise  on  Melchizedec.  London : 
Whittaker  and  Co-     1857.     12mo.    pp.  248. 

We  look  upon  this  as  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  English  mate- 
rials of  Church  History.  On  few  subjects  are  persons  generally  more 
ignorant  than  the  Greek  Church,  its  prese^t  teaching  and  influence. 
We  are  so  exclusively  occupied  in  defending  ourselves  against  the 
Church  of  Rome,  which  impinges  on  us  at  every  point,  that  we  almost 
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ignore  the  existence  of  ber  great  rival  communion,  which  extends  its 
empire  over  so  many  great  nations  and  so  many  millions  of  men. 
When  the  Greek  Church  is  mentioned  it  is  more  often  for  the  purpose 
of  condemning  it  than  to  say  a  word  on  its  behalf ;  and  most  of  our 
readers  will  probably  feel  surprised  at  the  view  given  of  it  in  this 
volume. 

The  editor,  M.  Potessaro,  thus  introduces  the  work  to  the  reader  : — 

**  In  issuing  forth  the  present  treatise  in  an  English  garh,  the  editor's  ohject 
has  been  to  lay  before  the  unprejudiced  enquirer  an  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Greek  Church,  such  as  it  was  from  the  beginning;  shewing  how  she  has 
been  invariably  based  on  the  Word  of  God  and  the  constitutions  of  the  apostles, 
both  of  which  she  has  unswervingly  observed  and  faithfully  maintained,  in  that 
unity  of  faith  and  communion  of  the  spirit  which  the  same  Church  is  constantly 
and  fervently  invoking  from  on  high. 

"  Instead  of  returning  Q.vil  for  evil  to  those  who  of  late  years  have  attempted 
in  various  ways  to  disparage  the  polity  and  institutions  of  this  venerable  edifice, 
forgetful  of  its  having  stood  for  ages  unmoved,  as  erected  on  *  the  Rock*  by  those 
who  had  to  fight  the  good  fight  for  them  ;  the  editor  begs  only  to  observe,  that 
in  the  midst  of  trials,  persecutions,  and  national  servitude,  the  most  cruel  and 
unexampled  in  the  annals  of  this  earth,  and  in  which  the  Greek  Church  might 
have  reason  to  glory,  she  has  ever  held  fast  ^  the  charge  committed  to  her,'  and 
is  only  looking  hopefully  for  the  time  when,  together  with  all  the  elect  of  God, 
she  will  also  come  out  rejoicing,  *  bringing  her  sheaves  with  her.'  An  attentive 
perusal  of  this  work  will  convince  the  otherwise  interested  or  sceptical,  that 
*  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God ;'  that  the  tree  has  ever  been  known  by  its 
fruit, — fruit,  and  no  dissent  or  division ;  and  that  the  fruit  and  the  unity  of  the 
Greek  Church  remain.  Her  motto  has  ever  been,  and  will  be — *  Jesus  Christ, 
the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever.'  " 

This  is,  of  course,  to  be  taken  as  the  eulogy  of  a  disciple  and 
friend ;  but,  apart  from  this,  the  documentary  evidence  before  us  gives 
a  very  pleasing  idea  of  the  general  orthodoxy  of  the  Greek  Church, 
and  of  the  amount  of  Biblical  knowledge  conferred  by  it  upon  the 
people.  This  book  is  a  small  body  of  divinity,  and  cannot  fail  to 
edify,  apart  from  its  historic  bearing,  and  we  cordially  recommend  it 
to  our  readers. 


Das  Apostolischer  und  das  nackapostolischer  Zeitalter,  mit  RUcksicht 
auf  Unterschied  und  Einheit  in  Lehre  und  Leben,  Dargestellt  von 
GoTTHARD  Victor  Lechler,  D.Ph.  ("  The  Apostolical  and  Post- 
Apostolical  Ages,  with  reference  to  Diversity  and  Unity  in  Doctrine 
and  Life.  Set  forth  by  G.  V.  Lechler,  Ph.D.")  Stuttgart :  R. 
Besser.     1857.     Second  Edition.     8vo.     pp.  xvi,  536. 

We  are  not  sorry  to  see  the  second  edition  of  a  work  which,  if  not 
perfect,  is  yet  adapted  to  be  very  useful  to  those  who  are  studying  that 
deeply  interesting  and  most  important  period  of  the  Church's  history 
included  in  its  pages.  Dr.  Lechler  first  published  the  work  in  1851, 
when  it  appeared  as  a  prize  essay,  on  behalf  of  which  its  author  had 
become  a  successful  competitor.  The  new  edition  has  been  carefully 
revised,  and  will  be  found  to  occupy  a  useful  place  in  the  library  of  the 
student.     The  apostolic  age  occupies  the  first  book,  and  includes  dis- 
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sertations  upon  snch  questions  as  the  Gospel  as  preached  before  the 
conversion  of  Paul ;  the  doctrine  of  Paul  and  of  the  other  apostles ; 
the  relation  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts,  etc.  The  second  book,  on 
the  post-apostolic  age,  discourses  upon  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts, 
giving  many  particulars  concerning  events,  authors,  and  writings,  as 
well  as  concerning  divine  ordinances.  Christian  morals,  and  Church 
polity.  This  brief  notice  is  sufficient  to  shew  how  important  is  the 
ground  here  occupied  by  the  learned  author. 


Donatus  und  Augustinus :  oder  der  erste  entschetdende  Kampf  zwischen 
Separatismus  und  Kirche,  Ein  Kirchenhistorischer  Versuch,  von 
Ferdinand  Ribbeck.  ("  Donatus  and  Augustine  :  or.  The  first  de- 
cisive Struggle  between  Separatism  and  the  Church.  By  F. 
Ribbeck.")  First  portion.  Elberfeld :  Badeker.  1857.  8vo.  pp. 
xii,  424. 

On  the  title  page  of  this  volume  stand  the  noble  words,  "  I  believe  in 
one  Holy,  Catholic,  Christian  Church,  and  in  the  Communion  of  Saints,'' 
— ^words  which  were  engraven  upon  the  very  heart  of  the  apostolic  age, 
and  which  have  been  repeated  in  every  age  since  then,  but  often  with 
too  little  appreciation  of  their  deep  and  glorious  import.  The  present 
aspect  of  affairs  among  Protestant  Christians  abroad  and  at  home, 
renders  it  very  necessary  that  attention  should  be  turned  to  whatever 
may  conduce  to  shew  wherein  Catholic  unity  consists,  and  when  it  is 
violated.  That  it  may  be  violated  by  the  laxity  of  latitudinarianism, 
as  well  as  by  the  exclusiveness  of  sectarian  bigotry,  is  manifest.  These 
are  extremes  which  must  be  avoided.  Next  to  apostolic  precepts  and 
precedents,  we  know  of  nothing  more  desirable  than  that  we  should  see 
how  the  ancient  Church  acted  towards  those  who  differed  from  its  faith 
and  standards.  The  history  of  Donatism  is  peculiarly  important  to  us 
under  this  point  of  view,  and  may  serve  not  merely  as  an  interesting 
matter  for  investigation,  but  as  an  indication  of  the  course  which  should 
now  be  adopted  towards  them  that  are  without.  As  an  exposition  of 
facts,  we  commend  the  volume  before  us  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 


Sancti  PcUris  Nostri  Maocimi  Confessoris  de  variis  difficilibus  Locis  SS. 
PP.  Dionysii  et  Oregorii  ad  Thomam  V.S,  Librum  ex  codice 
Manuscripto  Gudiano  descripsit  et  in  Latinum  sermonem  interpre- 
tatus  post  I.  Scoti  et  Th.  Gale  tentamina,  nunc  primum  integrum, 
edidit  Franc.  Oehler.  ("  Maximus  the  Confessor  on  various  diffi- 
cult passages  in  Dionysius  and  Gregory.  From  the  Gudian  MS., 
with  a  Latin  version,  by  F.  Oehler.")  Halle:  Pfeffer.  1857. 
Svo.    pp.  xxviii.,  406. 

This  volume  is  published  as  the  first  of  a  series  entitled  "  Anecdota 
GrflBca,"  by  a  gentleman  who  in  1856  sent  out  the  first  volume  of  a 
"  Corpus  Hfieresiologicum,"  which  we  noticed  with  approbation  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance.    We  have  not  heard  of  any  subsequent  volumes 
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of  his  former  project,  and  we  fear  he  has  been  diverted  from  it  by  a 
new  idea,  like  too  many  of  his  countrymen,  who  begin  but  never  finish 
important  publications.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  book  of  Maximus  is 
both  curious  and  important  in  a  certain  sense,  but  we  much  doubt  whether 
its  editor  would  not  have  done  better  to  prosecute  the  work  he  had  in 
hand,  and  began  so  welL  Maximus  belongs  to  the  seventh  century, 
and  the  authors  about  whom  he  discourses  are  the  Pseudo-Dionysius 
the  Areopagite,  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  the  latter  of  whom  was  con- 
fessedly a  burning  and  a  shining  light. 


Ulrtch  von  Hutten.  Von  David  Fbiedebich  Stsauss.  ("  Memoirs 
of  Ulrich  von  Hutten.  By  D.  F.  Strauss.")  Two  vols.  Leipsic : 
Brockhaus.     1858.     8vo.    pp.  xvi,  374,  378. 

This  work  contains  ample  details  of  the  life  of  a  man  whose  name 
stands  prominent  in  the  history  of  the  German  Reformation.  He  was 
bom  at  Steckenburg  in  1488,  and  was  des(J6nded  from  an  ancient  family 
of  Franconia.  It  was  intended  that  he  should  be  a  monk,  but  he  ran 
away  from  the  convent  in  which  his  Mends  had  placed  him.  After  a 
chequered  career  of  some  years,  he  embraced  the  cause  of  Luther,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  violent  and  uncompromising  denouncers  of  the 
papacy,  by  whom  he  was  pursued  with  great  anger.  The  temper  of 
Hutten  involved  him  in  many  differences,  even  with  his  own  friends, 
but  he  was  a  man  of  great  energy  of  character,  strong,  earnest,  and 
enterprising,  and  endowed  with  unusual  courage.  His  book  entitled 
the  Roman  Trinity  provoked,  and  very  naturally,  much  hostility.  He 
also  took  a  chief  part  in  writing  the  Epistoke  Ohscurorum  Virorum^  a 
work  the  fame  of  which  will  descend  to  the  latest  times.  That  Hutten 
was  distinguished  in  many  other  ways  may  be  learned  from  the  Memoir 
before  us,  which  contains,  besides  the  particulars  of  his  life,  a  list  of 
his  works.  The  stormy  and  unequal  course  of  Hutten  was  but  brief; 
he  died  in  poverty  and  obscurity  in  August,  1523. 


1.  Commentar  zum  Brief e  an  die  Hehrder,  Mit  archceologischen  und 
dogmatischen  Excursen  uber  das  Opfer  und  die  Versohnung.  Von 
Prof.  F.  Delitzsch  in  Erlangen.  ("A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  With  Excursuses  Archaeological  and  Dogmatic 
on  the  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice  and  the  Atonement.  By  F.  Delitzsch, 
Professor  at  Erlangen.' ')     Leipzic :  Dorffling  und  Franke.     1857. 

2.  Epistola  Pauli  ad  Hebrceoa  cum  Rabbin,    Comment,   curd.      J. 

BlESENTHAL,  Ph.D. 

Pkopessob  Delitzsch  has  already  won  for  himself  a  foremost  place  in 
the  phalanx  of  orthodox  Lutheran  theology,  by  his  commentaries  on 
various  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  especially  by  a  valuable 
treatise  of  a  mixed  philosophical  and  exegetical  character  on  Scriptural 
psychology.  He  will  enhance  his  reputation  by  the  present  elaborate 
commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — a  work  for  which  he  pos- 
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sesses  peculiar  qualifications,  in  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  Scriptural 
archffiology,  and  the  whole  range  of  rabbinical  literature. 

A  comparison,  for  instance,  of  this  work  with  the  pretentious  but 
often  unsatisfactory  commentary  of  Ebrard,  will  illustrate  his  great 
superiority  in  these  respects ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  deep  religious 
convictions,  and  somewhat  stern  adherence  to  the  dogmatic  forms  in 
which  the  faith  of  the  Church  has  been  enshrined,  preserve  Delitzsch 
from  many  deviations  into  which  some  of  his  predecessors  have  strayed. 

The  work  whose  title  we  have  associated  with  that  of  Delitzsch  is, 
from  the  lowest  point  of  view,  a  literary  curiosity.  It  is  a  Hebrew 
translation  of  this  epistle,  with  rabbinical  commentary,  by  Dr.  Biesen- 
thal,  who  enjoys  a  great  reputation  in  his  own  country  for  profound 
Hebrew  scholarship,  and  is  one  of  the  very  few  agents  of  real  learning 
whose  services  the  London  Jews'  Society  have  been  able  to  secure. 

The  merits  of  this  commentary  are  thus  estimated  by  a  friendly 
adversary.  Dr.  Jost,  the  author  of  the  Oeschichte  des  Jvdenthums : — "  I 
have  read  the  work  with  great  attention  and  hearty  sympathy.  It  is 
a  very  learned  treatise  on  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  New 
Testament.  Although  I  do  not  adopt  the  creed  on  which  Dr.  Biesen- 
thaFs  commentaries  are  founded,  this  must  not  prevent  my  carefully 
examining  a  work  which  contains  the  result'  of  great  research  and 
learning,  and  giving  that  attention  to  it  which  it  deserves,  when  judged 
from  its  own  point  of  view.  The  work  deserves  the  epithet  classical, 
both  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated,  and  the  language 
in  which  the  thoughts  are  expressed.' '  The  spirit  in  which  it  is 
written,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  work  to  conciliate  attention  and 
respect  from  Jewish  readers,  he  considers  to  reflect  "  as  great  credit  on 
the  author  as  his  extraordinary  command  of  language." 

We  wish  the  Society  every  success  in  such  efforts  to  bring  in  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  more  of  such  coadjutors  as  Dr. 
Biesenthal  in  the  sacred  enterprize. 


The  City  of  the  Great  King  ;  or,  Jerusalem  as  it  Was,  as  it  Is,  and  as 
it  is  to  Be.  By  J.  T.  Barclay,  M.D.,  Missionary  to  Jerusalem. 
Philadelphia :  James  Challen  and  Sons.^ 

Few  objects  of  foreign  travel  have  furnished  more  material  for  publica- 
tion than  the  Holy  Land,  and  especially  that  most  interesting  place  in 
it,  of  which  it  has  been  divinely  said,  "  Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy 
of  the  whole  earth,  is  Mount  Zion,  the  City  of  the  Great  Bang."  Still 
it  is  almost  an  exhaustless  subject;  and  its  interest  is  sustained  by 
nearly  every  new  writer  upon  it,  through  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
seen  with  different  eyes,  and  becoming  the  source  of  such  varied  reflec- 
tions. The  author  of  the  work  before  us  has,  moreover,  certainly  had 
advantages  in  the  production  of  a  work  upon  Jerusalem,  in  the  fact  of 
his  having  undergone  three  years'  residence  in  Palestine ;  and,  with- 

^  From  the  New  York  Churchman  :  but  we  do  not  adopt  the  opinions  expressed. 
—Ed  J.  S,  L. 
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out  stiiying  to  consider  whether  it  be  really  the  case,  as  he  states,  that 
"  a  propitious  Providence  placed  him  in  possession  of  such  interesting 
and  important  information,  that  such  a  publication  became  loudly  de- 
manded by  considerations  too  imperative  to  be  slighted,"  we  are  yet 
free  to  confess  that  he  has  turned  his  unusual  opportunities  to  the  best 
account,  and  presented  us  with  a  description  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  City 
of  the  Great  King — '^  Jerusalem  as  it  was,  as  it  is,  and  as  it  is  to  be  " 
— which  will  have  attractions  for  the  Christian  mind,  greater,  perhaps, 
than  most  similar  works  have  hitherto  had. 

Of  the  author  himself,  the  publishers'  announcement  thus  speaks: — 
**  The  name  of  Dr.  Barclay — a  resident  missionary  in  Jerusalem  for 
three  years  and  a  half — is  now  favourably  known,  both  in  Europe  and 
in  this  country,  for  the  valuable  discoveries  he  has  made  in  the  Temple 
Enclosure  and  other  sacred  localites,  to  which  he  was  admitted  by 
special  firman,  and  for  the  aids  he  has  furnished  to  many  distinguished 
tourists  in  the  Holy  Land,  which  have  been,  in  all  their  recent  works, 
repeatedly  acknowledged."  And  we  are  quite  disposed  to  agree  with 
their  further  remark,  that  "  *  The  City  of  the  Great  King,*  on  every 
page  of  it,  shews  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  labours;  and  his 
Map  of  Jerusalem,  now  before  the  public,  is  justly  esteemed  the  only 
reliable  one  known.  His  close  observation  of  facts,  and  conscientious 
adherence  to  truth,  together  with  his  long  and  patient  labours  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  task,  cannot  fail  to  commend  this  book  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public."  This,  we  say,  even  making  all  due  allowance 
for  the  publishers'  reasonable  partiality,  appears  to  us  to  be,  in  the 
main,  correct ;  so  that  here  we  have,  undoubtedly,  a  work  of  no  or- 
dinary interest. 

The  interest  of  the  subject  itself  is  indeed  no  ordinary  one.  And 
we  believe  that  among  Christians  generally — ^nay,  even  among  those 
who  are  not  truly  Christians,  but  who,  living  among  them,  and  enjoy- 
ing Christian  privileges,  and  recognizing  Christian  influences,  cannot 
altogether  resist  even  its  religious  eflfects — all  are  constrained  to  take  an 
interest  in  such  a  subject.  Well  does  the  author  exclaim,  "  Jerusalem  I 
'  Name  ever  dear ! '  What  hallowed  memories  and  entrancing  recol- 
lections spring  at  the  mere  mention  of  that  name  I  There  is  music 
and  magic  in  the  very  thought  I  Jerusalem,  the  joy  of  the  whole 
earth  I  The  city  of  the  Great  King  I  Zion,  the  city  of  solemnities — 
an  eternal  excellency !  *  The  hill  which  God  desireth  to  dwell  in : 
yea,  will  dwell  in  it  for  ever !  *  The  theatre  of  the  most  memorable 
and  stupendous  events  that  have  ever  occurred  in  the  annals  of,  the 
world.  Jerusalem!  the  world- attracting  magnet  of  the  devout  pil- 
grim of  every  age,  and  the  stem  warrior  of  every  clime ;  not  the  least 
of  whom  were  the  chivalrous  Crusaders  of  our  noble  ancestry !  a  spot 
at  once  the  focus  and  the  radiating  point  of  the  strongest  emotions  of 
three  powerful  religions  I  The  land  of  hallowed  associations,  endear- 
ing reminiscences,  and  glorious  anticipations  I  The  renowned  metro- 
polis of  the  children  of  miracle,  of  prophecy,  of  promise,  and  of 
rrovidence — a  people  near  and  dear  unto  the  Lord,  and  still  beloved 
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for  their  Others'  sakes  I  *'     Such,  we  say,  is  the  attractive  subject  of 
the  goodly  volume  before  us. 

And  truly  does  the  author  rank  his  subject  as  far  surpassing,  in 
interest,  that  of  any  similar  object  of  sacred  antiquity.  "  What,''  he 
asks,  are  the  recollections  associated  with  the  monuments  and  antiqui- 
ties of  Memphis,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Athens,  Rome,  London,  or  the 
cities  of  the  Azteks,  compared  with  those  that  cluster  round  the  City 
of  the  Great  King  I — whose  antiquity  is  of  ancient  days,  even  the  days 
of  the  great  diluvian  patriarch  Shem ! — ^the  city  where  the  *  King  of 
Peace  and  Righteousness'  communed  with  the  '  Friend  of  God' — where 
the  son  of  Jesse  tuned  his  soul- stirring  harp,  and  penned  his  Psalms 
for  the  saints  of  all  ages — where  Solomon  reared  a  house  for  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  to  dwell  between  the  cherubim — where  the  Son  of  God  suf- 
fered and  died,  and  rose  again — ^whence  he  ascended  on  high,  and  whi- 
ther he  will  come  again  on  the  clouds  of  heaven  in  like  manner  as  he 
went  up—'  and  his  feet  shall  stand  in  that  day  upon  the  Mount  of 
Olives,'  and  'Jehovah  of  Hosts  shall  reign  in  Mount  Zion  and  in 
Jerusalem,  and  before  his  ancients  gloriously,'  sitting  upon  his  throne 
in  the  sublime  metropolis  (then  brought  near) — ^the  New  Jerusalem 
above.  Then  shall  the  Holy  City  truly  become  *  the  joy  of  the  whole 
earth.' 

*  Glorious  thiues  of  thee  are  spoken, 
Zion,  city  of  our  God.' " 

It  is  evident,  from  all  this,  that  the  author  has  entered  very  fully 
and  warmly,  not  to  say  enthusiastically,  into  the  spirit  of  his  subject. 
He  shews,  moreover,  a  power  of  discrimination,  as  respects  the  future 
of  Palestine,  and  in  particular,  perhaps  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  calculated 
to  excite  fresh  interest,  along  with  some  anxiety,  as  to  the  destiny  of 
that  Holy  Land,  and  its  sacred  places,  for  the  time  to  come.  Well 
does  he  observe  that  '^  there  are  matters  of  momentous  concern  refer- 
able to  the  late  Russo- Turkish  war — ^that  most  anomalous  of  all  wars 
— ^the  significant  issue  and  results  of  which  will  tell  mightily  upon 
earth's  destiny,  and  invest  the  Jews  and  their  capital  and  country  with 
unspeakable  interest."  Who  knows — or  rather  who  does  not  know — 
what  a  gracious  Providence  might  have  in  view  in  such  transactions  as 
these, — what  instrumentalities  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  Universe 
may  have  intended  them  to  be  in  the  working  out  of  his  own  all- wise 
plans  for  the  future  of  that,  the  ancient  centre  of  Christendom?  And 
well  does  our  author  continue  his  interrogatory, — "What  mean  the 
various  lines  of  steamers  now  traversing  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas—- placing  Palestine  in  such  direct,  con- 
stant, and  intimate  communication  not  only  with  other  parts  of  Asia, 
but  with  Europe,  Africa,  America,  and  the  Isles  of  the  Gentiles? 
What  the  railways  now  projected  between  Jaffa  and  the  Persian  Gulf, 
vi&  Neapolis,  with  which  a  branch  from  Egypt  is  to  unite — passing 
through  Jerusalem,  a  *  highway'  from  Egypt  into  Assyria?  (Is. 
xix.  23.)  And  what  the  electric  telegraph  at  the  Holy  City — the 
great  central  metropolis ! — to  say  nothing  of  the  stupendous  scheme  of 
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converting  the  great  depressed  baain  of  Arabia  Deterta  into  an  inland 
ocean  hj  letting  in  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea?  Above  all,  what 
means  the  astonishing  &ct  that  the  Sultan  has  not  onW  made  an  obla- 
tion of  the  Churches  of  St.  Anne,  the  Nativity,  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  various  other  '  holy  shrines,'  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  but  has 
also  given  him  decidedly  the  largest  and  finest  square  in  the  Holy 
City — the  site  of  the  Palace  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John — ^that  he  may 
*'  plant  the  tabernacle  of  his  palace  between  the  seas,  in  the  glarious 
holy  mountain  I '  The  right  of  appointing  to  the  high  office  of  *•  Guardian 
of  the  Hill  of  Zion,  and  Custodian  of  the  Holy  Land,'  is  thus  conferred 
upon  Louis  Napoleon,  the  acknowledged  patron  of  the  Latin  Churdi, 
who— laugh  as  we  may  at  his  assumed  title  of  '  Son  of  Destiny' — is 
nevertheless,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  extraordinary  personage 
of  the  age." 

And  still  another  reason  does  he  assign  why  we  should  regard  the 
future  of  Palestine  and  of  Jerusalem  with  unusual  and  anxious  interest 
"  A  surprising  tide  of  enterprize,"  he  remarks,  "  is  already  setting  in 
towards  the  East,  in  anticipation  of  the  general  breaking  up  of  tiie 
Turkish  Empire  and  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Jews.  The  mightest 
monarchs  on  earth  are  looking  with  the  most  profound  interest  to  the 
Holy  Land.  Oriental  revival  is  the  general  order  of  the  day  :  and  that 
this  remarkable  tract  of  country  lying  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Arabian  Desert  and  Mount  Amanus — '  the  glory  of 
all  lands' — *  the  delightsome  land,'  as  the  Lord  of  Hosts  styles  it — ^will 
receive  the  first  and  largest  share  of  this  improvement,  is  most  obvious." 
Yes,  these  are  indeed  matters  of  great  interest,  and  of  the  gravest  mo^ 
ment,  in  a  Christian,  far  more  than  in  any  political  or  commercial  point 
of  view.  Indications  they  certainly  are  of  human  progress  penetrating 
the  very  holiest  of  antiquity.  Yet  may  we  rest  assured  that  it  is  de- 
signed to  accomplish  much  mightier  ends  than  men  have  any  idea  o^ 
who  only  regard  such  a  subject  upon  its  surface,  and  in  connexion  with 
the  things  of  time,  rather  than  those  of  eternity. 

The  volume  before  us,  which  is  in  all  respects  an  exceedingly  hand- 
some one,  after  the  introduction  from  which  we  have  quoted,  and  a 
short  glossary  of  Eastern  terms,  proceeds  to  treat  of  ancient  Jerusalem 
— its  local  features — its  various  quarters — ^its  walls,  Melchizedee  to 
Zedekiah — ^its  towers,  gates,  castles,  citadels,  fortresses,  palaces,  tombs, 
and  sepulchral  monuments — ^and,  as  was  justly  due,  very  specially  and 
minutely  its  ancient  temple.  It  next  enters  upon  a  consideration  of 
medisBval  Jerusalem :  the  city  under  the  Moslems,  Saracens,  Egyp- 
tians, and  Turks  ;  and  the  city  under  Christian  domination.  Then  it 
enters  upon  an  examination  of  modem  Jerusalem  :  the  city  under  the 
Turks — -Jerusalem  as  it  now  is,  its  climate  and  productions,  its  walls, 
gates,  towers,  etc. ;  together  with  an  interesting  account  of  the  Chris- 
tian Missionary  operations  now  going  on  within  its  walls  and  in  its 
environs.  And,  lastly,  it  takes  up  the  subject  of  Jerusalem  as  it  is  to 
be — "  Glorious  things  are  spoken  of  thee,  0  city  of  God," — and  its 
reflections  are  designed  as  an  endeavour  to  illustrate  this  sacred  decla- 
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ration.  Many  operations  are  in  progress,  it  shews,  that  seem  directly 
calcolated  to  forward  the  accomplishment  of  Millennial  Jerusalem, 
when  there  shall  he  effected  a  permanence  and  (vosperity  of  the  Holy 
City. 

"  We  are  informed,"  it  goes  on  to  state,  "hy  Isaiah,  in  the  fourth  chapter 
of  his  prophecy,  that  *  when  the  Lord  shall  have  washed  away  the  filth  of  the 
daughter  of  Zion,  and  shall  have  purged  the  blood  of  Jemsalem  from  the  midst 

thereof  by  the  spirit  of  judgment  and  by  the  spirit  of  burning he  will 

create  noon  every  dwelling-place  of  Mount  Zion,  and  upon  her  assembUes,  a 
doud  ana  smoke  by  day,  and  the  shining  of  a  flame  of  fire  by  night :  for  upon 
an  the  glor^r  shall  be  a  covering.  And  there  shall  be  a  tabernacle  for  a  shadow 
in  the  £iy-time  from  the  heat,  and  for  a  place  of  refuge,  and  for  a  covert  from 
storm  and  from  rain,'  (3,  6.)  ....  *  The  Lord  shall  arise  upon  thee,  and  his 
fflory  shall  be  seen  upon  thee ;  and  the  Glentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light,  and 
kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising.'  (Ix.  1,3.)  *  The  sun  shall  be  no  more  thy 
light  by  day :  neither  for  brightness  shfdl  the  moon  give  light  unto  thee ;  but 
the  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an  everlastinff  light,  and  thy  God  thy  glory :  thy 
sun  shall  no  more  go  down,  neither  shall  thy  moon  withdraw  itself,  for  the 
Lord  shall  be  thine  everlasting  light,  and  the  days  of  thy  mourning  shall 
be  ended :  thy  people  also  shaU  be  all  righteous,  and  they  shall  inheyt  the 
land  for  ever— the  branch  of  my  planting,  the  work  of  my  hands  that  I  may  be 

florified :  a  little  one  shaU  become  a  thousand,  and  a  small  one  a  strong  nation  : 
the  Lord  will  hasten  it  in  his  time '  (Ix.  19,  22^.  *  Moreover,  the  light  of  the 
moon  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  hght  of  the  sun  shall  be  seven- 
fold in  the  day  that  the  Lord  bindeth  up  the  breach  of  his  people,  and  healeth 
the  stroke  of  their  wound '  (xxx.  26).  *  Then  the  moon  shall  be  confounded  and 
the  sun  ashamed,  when  the  Lord  oi  Hosts  shall  reign  in  Mount  Zion,  and  in 
Jemsalem,  and  before  his  ancients  gloriously '  (xxiv.  23).  From  these  passages 
it  would  appear,  that  when  the  Lord  shall  again  record  his  name  on  *  his  dwell- 
ing-place  m  Zion ' — (for  *  this  is  the  hill  which  Gk>d  desireth  to  dwell  in — yea, 
tiie  Lord  will  dwell  in  it  for  ever  '^) — ^there  will  be  a  revival,  on  a  magnificent 
scale,  of  the  *  glory  of  the  Lord'  as  it  anciently  rested  over  the  tabernacle  in 
the  wilderness — *  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night  '-r-such  a  mani- 
festation of  Deity,  perhaps,  as  was  once  seen  in  Eden." 

He  had  already  shewn  that  many  geological,  electrical,  thermal, 
and  magnetic  changes  are  going  on  in  that  land,  and  around  that  sacred 
locality.  And  he  asks,  ^^  Need  any  more  direct  Divine  interposition  be 
invoked  in  explanation  of  the  wonderful  effects  wrought  on  the  whole 
ve-getable  and  animal  kingdom  in  relation  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the 
domestication  of  destructive  monsters  of  the  forest,  the  transmutation  of 
poisonous  reptiles  into  innocent  creatures,  and  the  prosperity,  happiness, 
and  longevity  of  its  inhabitants?  Should  any  other  influence  be  deemed 
necessary,  we  have  it,  without  inconsiderately  ascribing  these  wonder- 
fol  changes  to  such  an  alteration  of  the  axis  of  the  earth,  as  would  make 

t  **  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  heaven  is  my  throne,  and  the  earth  is  my  footstool  \"  we 
are  not,  therefore,  to  infer  from  these  and  similar  passages,  that  Jehovah  will  dweU  at 
Jerusalem  in  any  other  manner  than  by  delegation  and  the  symbols  of  his  presence. 
Nor  do  the  Scriptures,  rightly  construed,  intimate  that  the  Saviour  will  actually  dwell 
upon  the  earth  in  propria  persona — as  contended  by  many— or  that  he  will  ever  be 
seen  upon  earth  except  at  Jerusalem,  which,  however,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
be  will  occasionally  and  perhaps  statedly  visit  in  personal  manifestations  to  receive  the 
homage  and  adoration  of  his  earthly  subjects.  The  Throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb — 
where  of  course  is  the  real  seat  of  Divine  Government — ^is  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  above 
—the  abode  of  the  redeemed,  whence,  as  kings  and  priests,  and  the  partners  of  his 
throne,  they  will  reign  with  Christ  over  the  earth  for  ever  and  ever." 
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the  ecliptic  and  equator  coincide  (as  some  Millennarian  writers  rather 
fancifully  conjecture^."  This,  however,  were  perhaps  too  speculative, 
whether  as  a  scientinc  or  a  religious  question.  Still,  there  can  he  little 
douht  that  Jerusalem  has  yet  a  destiny  to  he  developed  in  the  good 
Providence  of  God,  which  will  again  make  it  not  only  the  joy,  but  the 
wonder,  not  only  of  all  Christendom,  hut  of  the  whole  earth. 

We  have  not  room  for  any  lengthy  extracts.  We  had  marked  a 
number  which  we  should  like  to  give,  but  our  space  will  oblige  us  to 
confine  ourselves  to  a  few  brief  paragraphs.  The  following  are  his  ideas 
as  to 

"  The  Place  of  Crucifixion. — *  Now  in  the  place  where  he  was  emcified  there 
was  a  garden,  and  in  the  garden  a  new  supolchre  wherein  was  never  man  laid/ 
(John  xix.  4).  *  And  the  women  also  which  came  with  him  from  Galilee  fol- 
lowed after,  and  beheld  the  sepulchre  and  how  his  body  was  laid '  (Luke  xxiii. 
55).  The  language  here  used  is  rather  indicative  of  a  spot  of  gpround,  isolated 
by  an  artificial  enclosure,  if  not  by  natural  bounds.  The  garden  and  sepulchre 
were,  no  doubt,  on  the  lower  side  of  the  road,  that  farthest  from  the  ci^,  and 
perhaps  quite  down  in  the  gloomy  vale  of  the  Kedron.  And  where  could  there 
DO  a  more  appropriate  spot  for  the  three  days'  repose  of  the  *  Lamb  slain,'  than 
the  shades  of  this  sequestered  vale,  hard  by  the  garden  of  his  mental  agony  ? 
There  are  still  some  old  sepulchres  to  be  found  there,  answering  quite  well  the 
description  of  the  Redeemer's  sepulchre.  But  who  could  believe  that  his  sepul- 
chre would  be  spared  when  the  ^  heathen  raged,  and  the  people  imagined  a  vain 
thing — when  the  kings  of  the  earth  stood  up,  and  the  nuers  were  gathered  to- 
gether against  the  Lord  and  against  his  Christ.'  Every  vestige  of  the  tomb,  as 
well  as  the  cross  and  the  skull-shaped  rock  on  which  it  may  have  been  placed 
(if  any),  was  doubtless  very  earlv  swept  off  either  by  Jew  or  Pagan.'  Still 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  as  to  the  general  locality  of  these  transactions. 

"  It  is  altogether  obvious — from  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  the  New — ^that 
Golgotha  was  situated  near  a  garden  without  the  walls.  The  evangelic  narra- 
tive also  clearly  evinces  that  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion  was  in  a  conspicuous 
place,  not  inhabited  (for  it  was  a  place  of  sepulture,  as  well  as  execution),  near 
the  wayside,  visible  from  afar  as  well  as  from  a  place  just  over  against — and  at 
the  same  time  nigh  unto  the  city  wall — that  part  of  it  no  doubt  forming  at  once 
the  boundary  of  the  temple  and  city :  for  it  is  improbable  in  the  highest  degree 
that  the  Jewish  hierarchs,  however  anxious  to  gloat  on  their  devoted  victim  and 
chuckle  at  his  anguish,  would  adventure  their  sanctimonious  feet  farther  than 
the  parapet  of  the  temple  wall  on  that  *  high  day;'  for  so  immaculate  did  thev 
wish  to  appear,  that  *  they  themselves  went  not  even  into  the  judgment  hall, 
lest  they  should  be  defiled,'  much  less  then  would  they  venture  to  approach  the 
dying  and  the  dead,  whether  on  the  polluted  slope  of  Kedron's  sepulchral  valley, 
or  any  other  spot  where  they  would  be  liable  to  contract  defilement.  That 
these  are  all  requisites  of  the  sacred  narrative,  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  a 
collocation  of  the  events  of  the  crucifixion  as  recorded  by  the  four  different  bio- 
graphers of  the  Saviour,  all  of  whom  witnessed  the  mournful  scene." 

Our  author  was  very  curious  in  his  explorations  of  the  locality  of 
the  Coanaculum,  or  "upper  room,"  where  the  Redeemer  instituted  the 
commemorative  sacrifice  of  his  own  body  and  blood,  in  the  last  supper 
with  his  disciples.  By  tradition  it  is  located  in  the  south-west  quarter 
of  Mount  Zion ;  but  there  is  no  special  authority,  he  thinks,  for  the 

c  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  it  is  never  alleged  by  any  of  the  New  Testament 
writers,  of  our  Lord's  sepulchre,  as  it  was  of  David's  by  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
that  *'  his  sepulchre  is  with  us  unto  this  day."  Had  the  Jews  already  swept  away  all 
traces  of  it  ? 
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location  assigned  it  on  that  remote  part  of  the  holy  hilL     The  follow- 
ing is  his  own  view  of  the  matter : — 

"  Location  of  the  Upper  Boom, — When  our  Saviour  directed  two  of  the  apos- 
tlea,  Peter  and  John,  to  go  and  prepare  the  passover,  they  were  in  Bethany : 
and  in  discharging  their  commission  were  compelled,  unless  they  would  act  con- 
trary to  all  the  dictates  of  convenience,  to  enter  the  city  either  at  the  Horse 
Gate,  on  Ophel,  the  Fish  Gkite,  on  Bezetha,  or  the  intermediate  East  (rate  of  the 
Temple,  which,  presenting  much  the  shortest  and  most  availahle  route  over  the 
Red  Heifer  Bridge,  they  would  probably  select.  *  And  when  they  were  entered 
into  the  city,  there  met  them  a  man  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water,'  which,  being  a 
sight  so  very  unusual,  indicated  him  with  great  certainty,  whom  they  accordingly 
followed  where  he  entered  in.  (See  xvii.  11).  Now  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that 
a  man  from  that  remote  western  part  of  the  city,  where  the  traditionary  Coena- 
culum  is  placed,  would  come  over  to  the  eastern  part  for  water  when  he  was 
much  nearer  to  the  *  Lower  Gihon '  on  the  west,  and  Siloam  on  the  south — and 
even  in  that  event,  there  would  be  no  propriety  in  the  term  *  meet ' — for  let  it 
be  noted  that  they  met  a  man  hearing  a  pitcher  of  water ^  a  fact  quite  significant 
in  locating  the  *  upper  room,'  an  upper  room  in  more  senses  than  one.  Let  it 
now  be  supposed  that  the  *  large  upper  room  furnished  and  prepared,'  was  situ- 
ated on  the  eastern  brow  of  Zion,  and  that  the  *  good  man  '  to  whom  it  belonged 
had  gone  to  the  west  part  of  the  city  to  get  a  jar  of  fresh  Gihon  or  Etham  water 
for  the  feast :  a  man  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water—  so  rare  a  sight  as  to  be  distinc- 
tive— must  have  been  poor,  and  could  scarcely  afford  a  guest-chamber  that 
would  be  adequate  to  the  accommodation  of  the  apostles  and  the  company  of 
the  hundred-and-twenty.  The  two  apostles  having  passed  through  the  temple, 
and  crossed  the  great  bridge,  would  probably  not  proceed  far  beforethey  would 
meet  him  bearing  the  water,  and  according  to  instructions,  return  with  him,  and 
then  make  ready  the  passover.  All  the  conditions  of  the  case  are  amply  ful- 
filled in  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  the  most  exact  requirements  of  the  narra- 
tive satisfied.  The  supper  being  ended,  the  consolatory  address  concluded,  and 
the  hymn  sung,  they  must  needs  go  either  through  the  Temple  or  the  Fish  Gate, 
if  they  would  reach  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  by  an  easy  and  available  route, 
Being  there  apprehended,  after  his  agony,  and  led  away  to  Annas  first,  he  was 
led  down  the  gloomy  vale  of  Kedron,  across  Tophet,  through  Gehenna,  and  up 
the  steep  sides  of  the  ^  Hill  of  Evil  Council ' — if  indeed  tradition  has  properly 
located  the  country  seat  of  Annas.  In  order  to  reach  the  palace  of  Caiaphas, 
the  high  priest,  which  was  situated  on  the  northernmost  part  of  Mount  Zion, 
hard  by  the  Adpo-Zion  wall,  not  far  from  the  Armory,  the  choice  of  route  would 
lie  between  four  gates :  the  Fountain  Gate,  between  the  walls  at  Siloam,  through 
which  King  Zedekiah  fled,  the  Gate  of  the  Essenes,  the  Dung  Port,  and  Valley 
Gate." 

As  every  reader  of  Holy  Scripture  knows,  the  remainder  of  the 
night  after  '^  Annas  had  sent  him  bound  to  Caiaphas  the  High  Priest," 
who  was  his  sonrin-law,  Christ  was  detained  in  the  hall  of  the  high 
priest,  enduring  the  insults  of  the  officers,  and  the  inquisitorial 
examination  of  that  proud  functionary  in  particular.  The  author 
found  that  the  various  points  to  which  our  Lord  was  afterwards  led 
have  been  well  ascertained.     The  following  is  his  account  of  the 

"  Movement  from  the  Judgment  ffaU  to  the  Cross. — The  Sanhedrim  and  its 
tmbaltems,  having  condemned,  mocked,  and  blasphemously  maltreated  him, 
*•  then  led  they  Jesus  from  -Caiaphas  unto  the  judgment  haU  of  Pilate ;  and  it 
was  early ;  and  they  themselves  went  not  into  the  judgment  hall  lest  they 
ehould  be  defiled  ;  but  that  they  might  eat  the  passover,  Pilate  then  went  out 
to  them.'  *  The  judgment  hall  of  Puate'  was  undoubtedly  a  large  apartment  in 
the  Tower  of  Antonia,  situated  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the  temple  area,  and 
access  to  it  might  be  had  either  by  going  around  the  western  side  of  the  temple 
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area,  or  still  more  directly  by  entering  the  western  colonnade  of  the  temple  pre- 
cincts above.  Pilate,  without  condemning  him,  sent  him  to  Herod  Anti^, 
Tetrarch  of  Galilee,  who  had  no  doubt  come  up  to  the  feast,  and  was  occupying 
the  magnificent  palace  of  Herod  the  Great,  near  the  Tower  of  Hippicus,  where 
the  chief  priests  and  scribes  stood  and  vehemently  accused  Jesus,  and  Herod 
(*  that  old  Fox ')  with  his  men  of  war  set  him  at  nought  and  mocked  him,  and 
arrayed  him  in  a  gorgeous  robe,  and  sent  him  again  to  Pilate.  The  governor 
havine  examined  him,  informed  the  chief  priests  and  the  rulers  and  the  people 
assembled  in  the  yard  of  Antonia,  that,  as  neither  he  nor  Herod  could  find  any- 
thing worthy  of  death  in  the  Messiah,  he  woidd  chastise  and  release  him.  But 
the  malicious  hierarchs  having  fully  extorted  his  condemnation,  he  is  taken  into 
the  PrsBtorium  by  the  soldiers,  arrayed  in  mock  royalty,  bufietted  and  smitten, 
treated  with  the  utmost  indignity  and  cruelty,  and  finally  Pilate,  occupying  his 
judgment  seat  out  on  Gabbatha,  or  the  pavement,  brought  him  out  of  the  Prs- 
torium,  and  finding  his  final  *  Ecce-homo '  appeal  in  vain,  delivered  him  to  them 
to  be  crucified,  and  that  too  when  he  himself,  as  well  as  his  accuser,  and  Herod, 
the  consdentioua  murderer  of  John  the  Baptist,  all  pronounced  him  innocent. 
And  as  they  came  out  from  the  gate  in  the  tower  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
temple  enclosure,  they  compelled  Simon,  who  passed  by  ^  the  Temple  Gktte  on 
his  way  to  Fish  Gate,  as  he  was '  coming  out  of  the  countiy,  *  to  bear  his  cross ' 
to  Golgotha. 

"  The  extraordinary  desnatch  with  which  the  Saviour  was  apprehended,  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed  oy  the  Jewish  hierarchy,  is  not  alone  indicative  of 
their  vindictive  malice;  but  clearly  shews  their  fear  of  a  rescue.  Equally 
obvious  is  the  iiACX  that  the  people  within  the  temple  enclosure  were  induced  to 
clamour  for  his  blood  by  the  priests,  who  would  probably  admit  none  but  such 
as  they  could  bribe  or  otherwise  influence ;  and  tnat  his  condemnation  was  un- 
willingly wrung  from  his  judge,  is  too  palpable  to  be  denied.  For  the  popularity 
of  Jesus  with  the  people  generally,  is  not  only  manifest  from  the  general  tenor 
of  the  gospel  narrative,  but  is  especially  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Hhere  followed 
him  a  great  company  of  people,  and  of  women,  which  also  bewailed  and  lamented 
him'  (Luke  xxiii.  27).  The  road  to  Anathoth  and  Nob,  two  cities  of  the  priests, 
was  probably  the  one  passing  close  by  (as  it  now  runs  through  that  quarter), 
and  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  passers-by  who  wagged  their  heads 
and  reviled  him  were  probably  of  that  disaffected  region.  We  are  nowhere  told 
that  the  west  side  of  Jerusalem  was  a  place  of  sepulture,  nor  is  there  any  sign 
that  it  ever  was  so  used ;  and  even  if  it  had  been,  the  priests  would  never  have 
hazarded  the  rescue  of  their  victim  by  sending  him  through  the  city  to  execution 
at  a  place  now  called  Calvary,  even  had  it  been  (which  however  it  was  not)  with- 
out the  city  wall.  It  is  true,  some  of  the  conditions  of  the  narrative  might  have 
met  their  fulfilment  on  that  side  of  the  city  (granting  for  a  moment  that  the  site 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  at  that  time  beyond  the  city  widl),  but 
there  are  some  that  could  not  possibly  be  supplied  in  all  that  quarter.  The 
crucifixion  might  certainly  have  occurred  near  the  city,  on  that  side,  close  to 
which  a  road  might  have  passed.  But  the  well  known  existence  of  extensively 
cultivated  and  occupied  suburbs,  in  that  quarter,  would  be  fatal  to  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  great  crowd,  to  the  prospect  from  afar,  and  to  the  existence  of  any 
place  ^  over  against '  the  cross,  where  the  women  could  note  the  movemente  of 
the  soldiers.  Nor  could  the  priests  be  accommodated  with  a  sight,  on  account 
of  intervening  houses  and  walls ;  but  at  the  place  I  venture  to  designate,  not 
only  is  there  no  clashing,  but  every  indication  is  amply  met  and  minutely  ful- 
filled. Hundreds  of  thousands  could  witness  it  from  the  western  slope  of  Olivet 
afar  off;  and  on  its  lower  ledges,  just  across  the  Kedron,  *  over  against '  Golgotha, 
the  women  could  sit  so  near  as  to  observe  the  disposition  made  of  the  Saviour's 
corpse.  But  whether  this  location  be  correct  or  not,  most  evident  is  it,  that  the 
reputed  site  was  not  beyond  the  city  wall,  and  hence  must  necessarily  be  a  mis- 
location." 

No  wonder  that,  in  the  course  of  more  than  eighteen  centuries,  so 
much  should  be  left  to  conjecture,  in  all  these  respects,  as  to  the  exact 
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localities  of  the  awM  transactions  of  that  dread  day,  which  the  Church 
now  so  solemnly  observes  as  Good  Friday — the  day,  namely,  of  the 
crucifixion  of  our  blessed  Lord.  Still,  even  the  speculations  to  which 
men  are  driven,  who  go  to  seek  for  the  very  scenes  and  spots  where 
sock  memorable,  such  tenible  events  took  place,  are  full  of  deepest  and 
most  mysterious  interest.  With  the  following  notice  we  must  conclude 
our  few  extracts  from  this  interesting  volume.     It  relates  to  the 

"  iVeten^  Condxtiofn  of  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem. — The  present  condition  of  the 
Jews  of  Jemsalem  is  precisely  what  it  is  represented  to  have  been  by  Hanani, 
when  Nehemiah  attempted  its  restoration : — *  The  remnant  that  are  left  of  the 
captivity,  there  in  the  province,  are  in  great  affliction  and  reproach ;'  and  their 
case  is  weU  calculated  to  produce  upon  us  the  same  effect  it  did  upon  the  pious 
old  Reformer,  when  he  *  sat  down  and  mourned  and  wept  certain  days,  and 
&sted  and  prayed  before  the  Grod  of  heaven.'  But,  alas  I  how  few  there  are 
that  *•  sigh  and  cry  for  all  the  abominations  that  be  done  in  the  midst  thereof ! 
Who  shall  have  pity  upon  thee,  O  Jerusalem  ?  Or  who  shall  bemoan  thee ;  or 
who  shall  go  aside  to  ask  how  doest  thou  V 

"  The  Jews  of  Palestine  are  all  under  the  spiritual  domination  of  a  Chief 
Rabbi,  called  CJuxckam  Bcuhi,  Hhe  first  in  Zion,'  who  is  assisted  by  a  special 
oooncU  of  seven  leading  Rabbis,  and  a  large  number  of  Sub-Rabbis.  They 
exercise  also  a  domineering  temporal  authority ;  and  a  more  despotic  govern- 
ment, in  certain  respects,  scarcely  exists  this  side  the  regions  of  Dahomey. 

*'  It  is  no  wonder  that  these  down-trodden  outcasts  of  Israel  are  poor,  illite- 
rate, and  bigoted,  for  they  are  almost  entirely  disfranchised  and  constantly  mal- 
treated, not  only  by  their  Turkish  masters,  but  by  those  styling  themselves 
Christians  and  philanthropists.  Even  in  this  year  of  grace  1857,  it  would  cost 
any  Jew  in  Jerusalem  his  life  to  venture  into  the  so-called  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  or  within  even  the  outer  court  of  his  beloved  temple.  They  are 
principally  maintained  here  by  contributions  of  their  brethren  abroad — and 
whether  utzy  or  not  (as  charged  upon  them)  are  certainly  very  idle.  But  even 
though  the  Jews  were  ever  so  industrious,  and  could  obtain  constant  employ- 
ment, they  could  barely  procure  a  livelihood,  so  many  are  the  sacred  rabbinical 
days,  upon  which  they  are  compelled  to  abstain  from  labour ;  and  in  this  matter 
both  Mussulmans  ana  Christians  seem  to  emulate  them.  The  gate  or  door  of 
every  Jew,  whatever  else  he  may  lack,  is  always  supplied  with  the  phylactery, 
enclosed  in  a  tin  case,  as  an  amulet  and  antidote  to  all  HI.  Poor  Israel  is  truly 
in  an  evil  case ;  but  distressing  as  their  physical  condition  is,  their  spiritual  and 
mental  state  is  far  worse.  It  were  enough  to  swell  the  bosom  of  a  brazen  statue 
with  indignation,  and  draw  the  tear  of  pity  from  the  eye  of  the  cold  marble, 
to  witness  the  g^nding  oppression  under  which  they  groan,  body,  soul,  and 
spirit.'' 

We  have  said  quite  enough  to  shew  what  a  very  attractive  volume 
18  this  of  I^e  City  of  the  Oreat  King,  which  Dr.  Barclay  has  presented 
to  a  Christian  people.  And  he  has  been  exceedingly  fortunate,  we 
cannot  but  think,  in  having  put  it  into  the  hands  of  such  enterprising 
publishers  as  those  from  whom  it  has  come  forth.  It  is,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  a  very  goodly  volume  in  itseli^  as  a  book, — and  it  is 
not  omy  beautifoUy  printed,  but  beautifully  illustrated,  containing,  as 
it  does,  five  steel  engravings,  three  illuminated  pictures,  nine  litho- 
graphs, and  as  many  as  forty-five  wood  engravings, — all  illustrative  of 
some  of  the  more  interesting  objects  connected  with  the  author's  narra- 
tive and  descriptions.  Such  a  work,  thus  handsomely  got  up,  with 
such  attractive  '^  appliances  and  means  to  boot,''  cannot  fail,  one  would 
think,  to  secure,  in  a  Christian  country,  a  very  extensive  sale,  and  a 
very  general  reading. 
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The  Land  of  Promise :  Notes  of  a  Spring  Journey  from  Beersheba  to 
Sidon,  By  Horatius  Bonab,  D.D.  London:  Nisbet  and  C!o. 
1858.     8vo.     pp.  568. 

This  is  a  companion  volume  to  Dr.  Bonar's  Notes  of  a  Journey  from 
Cairo  to  Beersheba,  bringing  to  a  close  the  narrative  of  the  autiior's 
travels  through  the  lands  of  sacred  history.  Without  containing  much 
that  is  either  novel  or  remarkable,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  recuiable 
book ;  and  this  is,  we  think,  no  meagre  praise ;  since,  for  a  tale  so  old  and 
so  oft  repeated  as  that  of  Eastern  travel,  to  be  still  listened  to  with  atten- 
tion, and  that  without  any  additional  stimulus  of  novelty  or  exciting 
adventure,  argues  well  for  the  abib'ties  of  him  who  tells  it.  Starting 
from  Beersheba  on  the  15th  of  February,  1856,  the  Doctor  and  his 
company  arrived  at  Sidon  on  the  19th  of  March,  having,  during  this 
period,  visited  most  of  the  places  of  interest  which  lie  along  the  line 
of  march,  about  midway  between  Jordan  and  the  sea.  At  Jerusalem 
they  tarried  for  three  weeks,  noting  and  turning  to  profitable  account 
all  that  therein  came  imder  their  observation.  As  we  do  not  intend 
to  follow  them  through  the  whole  of  their  course,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  taking  here  and  there,  and  laying  before  our  readers, 
one  or  two  extracts  containing  matter  of  general  interest,  and  which 
may  serve  the  more  particular  purpose  of  illustrating  our  author's 
style  and  graphic  powers.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  Dead  Sea. 

*^  We  approach  the  sea.  The  ground  has  in  all  directions  a  crust  of  white 
salt,  in  appearance  somewhat  like  what  we  had  seen  in  the  desert  at  Ghurundel 
and  Useit,  only  thicker  and  more  plentiful.  The  shore  is  strewed  with  the 
dehris  of  trees  which  Jordan  in  flood  has  hrought  down ;  twigs,  branches,  and 
roots,  lying  along  the  beach,  all  of  them  well  coated  with  salt.     In  different 

Earts  the  shore  is  deeply  lined  with  a  dark  hrown  substance,  like  well-pounded 
ark,  which  possihly  may  be  the  debris  of  leaves,  or  perhaps  the  seeds  and 
flowers  of  the  tall  shaggy  reeds  which  seem  to  grow  plentifully  around,  and 
which  a  south-east  wind  would  waft  across  the  lake  from  the  reed-jungles  on 
the  shore  of  Moab.  The  waters  look  intensely  blue,  though  as  we  near  them 
there  is  a  tinge  of  green  perceptible.  There  is  a  slight  curl  over  them  at  present, 
as  a  soft  breeze  has  risen,  and  the  ripples  drop  quietly  at  our  feet,  with  a  thick 
soapy  or  greasy  froth,  which  leaves  a  stain  upon  the  sand.  The  noon  is  hot, 
and,  besides,  we  have  got  down  to  a  level,  which  makes  a  sort  of  tropical 
climate,  as  the  lake  is  upwards  of  1300  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mecuter- 
ranean.  We  are  thirsty,  and  the  water  looks  cool  and  tempting ;  but  we  know 
its  nature  and  refrain.  Not  so  my  little  grey  horse,  which,  though  I  suppose  it 
has  not  been  here  for  the  first  time,  still  seems  ignorant  of  the  lake's  true 
character.  As  thirsty  as  ourselves,  and  not  so  prudent,  it  rushes  into  the  water 
and  takes  a  draught ;  one  draught,  no  more.  It  shakes  itself  and  turns  away. 
We  taste  the  water  and  find  it  nauseous  in  the  extreme.  It  is  not  so  much  salt 
as  acrid.  Burning  bitterness  seems  better  to  describe  it  than  salt ;  burning 
bitterness,  which  seizes  on  lips,  and  tongue,  and  palate,  leaving  for  a  consider- 
able time  the  sense  of  prickliness  and  inflammation.  A  single  drop  will  do  this ; 
though,  of  course,  the  larger  the  mouthful  the  more  intolerable  the  sensation. 
Whether,  at  night,  the  waters  have  the  hue  of  absinthe,  as  some  travellers  have 
remarked,  I  cannot  say.  That  they  have  the  taste  of  absinthe  by  night  and  by 
day,  I  am  sure.  There  is  no  unpleasant  smell,  nor  any  vapour  arising  from  the 
water,  save,  perhaps,  at  the  marshes  on  the  beach.  The  eye  sees  almost  no 
diflerence  between  this  and  any  salt  lake  or  arm  of  the  sea.    Standing  on  the 
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shore,  just  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  we  look  down  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
We  do  not  see  the  projecting  pomt  of  hmd  which  forms  a  striking  feature  of  the 
lake,  though  unrepresented  in  old  maps,  and  apparently  unknown  to  any  geo- 
graphers beyond  the  present  feneration.  Though  the  natives  call  it  JElrLisan, 
or  *  the  tongue,'  it  can  hardly  be  the  same  as  that  called  *  the  tongue  of  the  Salt 
fiea '  (Josh.  xv.  2 ;  xviii.  19),  as  it  could  not  have  formed  the  boundary  either  of 
Judah  or  Benjamin.  On  our  left  rise  the  hills  of  Moab,  whose  ravines  have  now 
become  imore  visible,  and  which  shew,  here  and  there,  patches  of  black  and 
ereen.  On  the  right  rises  the  lower,  but  not  less  precipitous  range,  which 
flanks  the  western  coast,  forming  about  twenty  miles  down  the  rocky  nest  of 
Am  Jidy,  and  ten  miles  farther  the  castled  peak  of  JEs-Sebbeh.  We  look  in  vain 
to  the  right  for  the  stone  of  Bohan  the  son  of  Reuben  (Josh,  xviii.  17),  which 
could  not  be  far  from  the  road  along  which  we  had  descended  to  the  sea.'' 

Passing  through  Wady  Kelt,  our  author  thus  discusses  the  question 
idits  identity  with  Cherith,  the  refuge  of  the  prophet  Elijah, 

"  By  many  this  Wady  is  held  to  be  the  Cherith  where  Elijah  took  refuge  in 
the  day  of  drought.  But  even  though  the  name  (Kelt)  could  be  identified  with 
Cherith,  which  is  hard  to  be  believed,  the  narrative  seems  to  bear  against  this 
identification.  The  stream  of  Wady  Kelt  is  but  a  winter  or  spring  brook,  and 
would  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  dry  up,  whereas  it  is  plain  that  the  Cherith 
oontinoed,  for  at  least  a  year,  to  supply  him  with  water.  And  when  it  did 
become  diy  Jordan  was  at  hand,  within  a  walk  of  three  or  four  hours,  to  give 
him  drink  and  prevent  his  being  compelled  ^as  is  implied  that  he  was)  to  quit 
his  retreat.  Besides,  the  words  of  the  narrative  are  express,  '  €^t  thee  hence, 
and  turn  thee  eastward^  (1  Kings  xvii.  3).  Had  this  been  said  to  a  prophet 
living  in  Jerusalem  or  in  Bethel,  then  Wady  Kelt  must  have  been  the  hidmg- 
place.  But  Elijah  must  have  been  either  at  Samaria  or  Jezreel ;  most  probably 
the  former,  for  Ahab  was  there.  It  was  from  Samaria  or  Jezreel  that  Elijah 
was  to  turn  eastward,  and  thus  he  would  not  turn  in  the  direction  of  Jericho  at 
an,  which  lay  quite  to  the  south.  And  then  the  expression,  twice  repeated, 
*  the  brook  (ierith,  which  is  before  Jordan,'  is  no  less  aecisive.  For^the  Hebrew 
term  here  used,  when  employed  geographically,  invariably  denotes  the  east,  not 

merely  towards  or  before In  going  eastward  of  Jordan  from  Samaria, 

-£Ujah  was  going  to  a  much  safer  place  than  Wady  Kelt,  so  near  Jerusalem  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Jericho  on  the  other.  He  was  going  to  the  very  borders  of 
the  land  of  Israel,  if  not  across  the  boundary  altogether.  He  was  going  to  no 
unknown  region,  but  to  his  native  country,  the  mountains  of  Gilead ;  and  some- 
where amid  their  untrodden  glens,  and  by  the  side  of  one  of  their  well-fed 
brooks,  perhaps  by  the  sources  of  the  Jabbok,  he  took  up  his  abode,  after  he  had 
ottered  the  words  of  awful  judgment ;  like  a  thunder-bolt  returning  to  the  cloud 
from  which  it  had  issued." 

The  question  is  not  unattended  with  difficulty,  and  no  wonder,  if 
the  movements  of  Elijah  were  as  eccentric  as  is  intimated  by  the 
simile  with  wbich  the  above  extract  is  concluded.  But  the  matter 
is  miimportant. 

While  at  Jerusalem,  Dr.  Bonar  investigates  the  Hills  of  Ashes, 
which  hy  some  have  been  set  down  as  the  accumulated  remains  of  the 
andent  sacrifices.  Looking,  at  first,  with  considerable  favour  upon 
this  theory,  the  Doctor  at  length,  with  evident  unwillingness,  but  with 
candour  fJl  the  greater  on  that  account,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  scarcely  tenable.  With  regard  to  the  composition  of  these 
mounds,  we  read  as  follows : — 

"  There  is  no  proof,  from  analysis,  that  they  are  the  remains  of  animal 
matter.  I  brought  nome  a  sufficient  quantity  of  them  in  a  bag^  and  have  had 
them  carefully  analyzed  by  my  friend,  Dr.  Richardson  of  Newcastle,  whose 
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analysis  corresponds  very  mnch  with  that  made  in  liebig's  laboratory.  I  pot 
the  sample  into  his  hands  without  mentioning  any  of  the  theories  afloat  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  mounds.  In  gfiving  me  the  analysis  he  thus  writes : — *  This 
is  the  composition  of  ordinary  magnesian  limestone.  In  the  interior  of  several 
of  the  small  round  masses  or  concretions,  fragments  of  charcoal  may  he  ob> 
served,  which  appear  to  have  served  as  a  nucleus  in  their  formation.  The 
presence  of  these  fragments  of  charcoal,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
samples,  would  suggest  that  it  is  not  an  ordinary  geological  deposit,  hut  rather 
the  produce  of  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  percolating  through  a  mass  of 
burnt  lime.'  On  receiving  the  above,  I  wrote,  mentioning  the  theories  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  heaps.  Dr.  Richardson  replied : — "  The  mounds  of  ashes  nunf  June 
been  the  refuse  of  a  soapery ;  which  is  chiefly  carbonate  of  lime ;  but  I  inehne 
to  my  previously  expressed  opinion,  that  they  have  resulted  from  the  acti<m  of 
rain-water  on  burnt  limestone.  Chemically^  there  is  not  a  trace  of  evidence  to 
shew  (hat  they  covld  have  been  the  ashes  of  the  8a4irifice8J  Of  course  this  is  but  a 
negative  proof:  proof  which  is,  perhaps,  weakened  by  the  certainty  that  ages  of 
ram  may  have  washed  thoroughly  out  the  phosphoric  acid,  which  would  have 
with  certainty  indicated  an  animal  origin ;  proof  which  may  be  thought  to  he 
neutralized  by  the  discovery  of  pieces  of  burnt  bone.  But  still  it  is  of  import- 
ance to  keep  in  mind  that  chemistry  has  failed  to  detect  the  one  substance  which 
would  have  proved  them  the  remains  of  bone  and  flesh." 

In  consequence  of  these,  and  some  otber  additional  considerations, 
Dr.  Bonar  subsequently  writes  : — 

**  I  have  given  up  the  idea  of  these  mounds  being  the  produce  of  the  temple 
ashes  very  reluctantly,  and  shall  be  glad  to  be  refuteid.  When  I  walked  round 
them  and  over  them,  as  I  often  did,  or  dug  into  them  with  my  staff,  I  was 
pleased  with  the  thought  that  here  were  the  relics  of  Israel's  burnt  sacrifioes 
for  ages ;  and  it  was  with  no  small  unwillingness  that  I  have  yielded  to  idTter 
arguments." 

With  these  examples  of  our  author  we  must  leave  him  to  the  judg- 
ment of  our  readers ;  informing  them,  in  conclusion,  that  the  volume 
is  well  furnished  with  indexes,  appendices,  a  map,  *and  several  very 
pretty  engravings. 


Life  in  China.  By  the  Rev.  William  C.  Milne,  M.A.,  for  many 
years  Missionary  among  the  Chinese.  With  four  original  maps. 
London  :  Roudedge  and  Co.     pp.  517. 

A  SHORT  time  ago,  China  was  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  most  thinking 
men,  who  looked,  then,  for  the  opening  of  that  marvellous  empire,  to 
the  wide- spreading  influence  of  the  west.  But  the  disastrous  events 
which  are  now  taking  place  in  India,  engross  for  a  time  the  public 
mind,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else  ;  and  China,  with  its  quarrel, 
is  of  secondary  importance.  But  it  is  only  for  a  time.  Better  days 
will  soon  dawn  over  India,  and  then  the  current  of  public  opinion 
will  once  more  set  towards  the  land  of  Yaou  and  Shun — of  the  great 
Lao-tsze,  and  of  the  immortal  Khung-foo-tsze.  For  it  is  as  yet  truly  a 
land  of  marvels  j  the  borders  of  which  only  are  known  to  all  but  a 
very  few  favoured  individuals  who  have  been  allowed  to  penetrate 
into  it. 

The  author  of  the  Life  in  China^  is  one  of  them.     He  has  lived 
long  and  has  travelled  extensively  in  China — in  parts  of  which  he 
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was  perhaps  the  first  European  seen — and  his  testimony  is  on  the  face 
of  it  worthy  of  the  highest  credit.  He  first  tells  us  of  sundry  pre- 
judices of  old  standing  among  us  as  regards  the  Chinese,  most  of  which 
he  shews  to  he  utterly  fSedse.  He  then  proceeds  to  tell  us  of  thhigs  as 
they  are— as  he  has  seen  and  heard  them — ^and  we  find  that  with  the 
exception  of  some  national  peculiarities  in  hahits,  customs,  dress  and  of 
a  wonderful  language  of  their  own,  they  are  very  much  like  ourselves  ; 
aa  conceited,  as  much  wedded  to  their  own  way  of  thinking,  and  to 
their  old  institutions,  whether  good  or  had — ^whUe  they  are  behind  no 
one  in  skill,  in  manufacture  by  hand,  in  ingeniousness,  in  patience  and 
perseverance,  and  in  other  qualities  of  man.  We  are  even  obliged  to 
give  them  the  precedence  in  the  use  of  the  compass,  of  gunpowder, 
and  of  paper,  aU  made,  however,  on  the  stereotype-pattern  of  bygone 
centuries.  For  the  Chinese  are  wise  in  this  ;  they  are  slow,  and  often 
too  slow,  to  change. 

The  third  part  of  Mr.  Milne's  book  will  be  found  peculiarly  inte- 
resting, inasmuch  as  it  describes  the  journey  our  author  took  from 
Ning-po  to  Canton  and  Hong  Kong,  through  the  districts  of  Pih-kwan, 
E-kiaou,  and  the  beautiful  province  of  Chih-kiang,  celebrated  for  its 
silk :  then  through  Kiang-se  to  Yuh-shan,  and  across  the  picturesque 
pass  of  Mei-ling  to  Nankiung ;  all  more  or  less  unknown  to  Europeans. 
Then  follows  a  description  of  Shanghai,  of  its  rising  influence  in  the 
north-east  of  China,  together  with  some  notice  of  Jews  and  Romanists 
in  that  country. 

We  wish  the  reverend  author  had  given  us  a  few  more  particulars 
respecting  the  progress  and  working  of  Christianity  in  China ;  but 
he  had  good  reasons,  no  doubt,  for  writing  a  book  intended  to  be  read 
by  thousands  and  not  by  tens  of  people.  The  work  does  not  flag 
in  interest  from  end  to  end ;  and  not  only  will  it  well  repay  the  time 
spent  in  reading  it,  but,  more  than  that,  no  one  who  feels  the  least 
interest  in  the  millions  of  human  beings  under  Chinese  rule,  ought 
to  be  without  this  book. 


Jewish  Literature  from  the  Eighth  to  the  Eighteenth  Century^  with  an 
Introduction  on  Talmud  and  Midrash :  a  Historical  Essay.  From 
the  German  of  M.  Steinschneider.  Revised  throughout  by  the 
Author.     London  :  Longmans  and  Co.,  1857.     8vo.     pp.  414. 

This  is  the  translation  of  an  essay  which  first  appeared  in  the  Eney- 
dopasdia  of  Ersch  and  Gruber,  in  the  year  1850.  But  since  that  time 
the  author  has  much  enlarged  his  knowledge  by  long- continued  re- 
searches among  the  Hebrew  literature  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  the 
benefit  of  this  is  given  to  the  readers  of  the  present  volume.  An 
opinion  has  widely  prevailed  in  England  that  there  is  little  worthy  of 
notice  in  any  Jewish  productions  apart  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
their  ancient  expositions ;  but  this  is  now  dissipated  by  recent  works 
on  the  subject.  The  Jerusalem  and  Tiberias — Sora  and  Cordova^  of 
Dr.  Etheridge,  1856,  has  done  much  to  popularize  the  great  masses  of 
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Hebrew  learning ;  and  Dr.  Edersheim's  History  of  the  Jewish  Nation^ 
1856,  has  also  assisted  in  the  same  direction.  The  work  of  M.  Stein- 
schneider  is  more  erudite,  and  less  fitted  for  general  readers ;  but  its 
deep  research,  and  the  thorough  acquaintance  of  the  author  with  his 
theme,  make  it  highly  valuable  to  those  who  wish  to  study  it  more 
minutely. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  periods.  I.  From  the  time  of  Ezra 
to  that  when  the  influence  of  Arabian  philosophy  began  to  be  felt,  and 
Europe  first  appeared  on  the  scene.  This  includes  the  treatment  of  the 
Midrash,  Halacha  and  Haggada,  the  Liturgies,  and  the  Jewish  litera- 
ture of  Arabia.  II.  From  the  beginning  of  Arabian  science  to  the 
exile  of  the  Jews  from  Spain,  comprehending  a  great  number  of  par- 
ticulars ;  among  which  are  the  conflict  between  science  and  the  Hag- 
gada, Mysteries  and  Kabbala,  Karaitic  literature.  Philology,  Exegesis, 
Mathematical  sciences.  Medicine  and  Natural  History.  III.  From 
the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century  inclusive ;  a  period  very  pro- 
lific in  works  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  such  as  polemical  and 
apologetic  writings,  poetry  and  Liturgy,  the  Bible  and  the  Hebrew 
language.  On  the  latter  subject  an  astonishing  array  of  names  presents 
itself,  of  writers  on  the  Scriptures,  sometimes  critical,  at  others  prac- 
tical and  devotional.     We  will  give  a  short  extract. 

*'  A  translation  of  the  Psalms,  published  in  1545,  under  the  name  of  Ellas 
Levita,  and  afterwards  anonymously  reprinted,  and  also  inserted  in  prayer 
books,  was  revised  by  Eljakim  Ben  Jacob,  corrector  of  the  press  at  Amsterdam 
(1703),  and  republished  with  an  interlinear  text  by  Michael  Cohen  Ben  Abraham, 
of  Fiirth  (1723).  A  Jewish  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  was  not  completed 
much  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  then  two  rival  editions 
appeared  almost  simultaneously.  The  first  translator  was  Jekutiel  Blitz 
(1676 — 8),  corrector  of  the  press  for  Uri  Phobus,  whose  translation  was  revised 
by  Meir  Stem ;  and  another  revision  (especially  with  respect  to  passages  con- 
sidered anti-Christian),  was  published  by  Josel  Witzenhausen,  a  compositor  of 
Athias'  printing-oflSce,  with  the  assistance  of  the  bibliographer,  Sabbatai  Bass. 
After  this  meritorious  undertaking,  although  another  translation  was  published 
by  Eliezer  Sossman,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother-in-law  the  historian  Mena- 
heur  Ben  Solomon  Levi  (1725 — 9),  no  real  progress  was  made,  until  Mendelssohn 
by  his  translations  gave  an  entirely  new  direction  to  Jewish  literature." 


The  Principles  of  Syriac  Grammar,  Translated  and  abridged  from 
the  work  of  Dr.  Hoffman.  By  B.  Harris  Cowper.  London: 
Williams  and  Norgate.     1858.     8vo.     pp.  198. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Cowper  has  been  a  hard  student  of  the  Syriac 
language,  and  knowing  the  wants  of  learners  in  this  country,  he  has 
endeavoured  to  supply  them.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  Syriac 
grammar  of  the  Rev.  G.  Phillips  has  done  good  service  in  this  de- 
partment, but  Mr.  Cowper  has  aimed  at  reproducing  in  England  the 
celebrated  work  of  Hoffman,  and  has  also  published  his  Grammar  at  a 
lower  price.     Mr.  Cowper  says : — 

'*  I  have  carefully  translated  and  abridged  the  well-known  work  of  Dr. 
Hoffman,  which,  although  not  perfect,  is  the  best  of  existing  Syriac  Grammars. 
I  have  carefully  avoided  omitting  anything  necessary  to  the  student,  and  I  have 
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often  introduced  corrections  and  additions  of  my  own.  The  arrangement  is 
whoUy^  new,  and  has  been  adopted  for  facility  of  reference.  The  last  division 
of  this  volume  is  also  new  (the  prosody),  and  has  been  compiled  with  the 
assistance  of  the  work  of  the  Kev.  Henry  Burgess,  LL.D.  etc.,  (the  translations 
of  Ephraem  Syrus),  who  very  kindly  placed  his  materials  at  my  disposal.  It 
will  both  interest  and  profit  such  as  desire  to  study  the  metrical  composition  in 
which  the  literature  of  this  language  abounds.  There  are  two  other  respects  in 
which  the  present  work  differs  from  that  of  Dr.  Hoffman ;  the  historical  prole- 
gomena have  been  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  proportions,  as  not  necessary 
for  the  class  of  students  to  whom  this  is  adapted,  and  the  tables  of  verbs  have 
been  put  at  the  end  of  the  book  for  convenience  of  reference.'' 

The  work  is  printed  at  Leipsig,  and  the  Syriac  types  are  of  great 
beauty,  cut  in  a  form  unknown  to  our  type-founders,  but  which  we 
hope  they  will  imitate.  The  shape  is  more  compact  than  our  own, 
resembling  more  the  hand  found  in  MSS.  We  hope  Mr.  Cowper  will 
be  rewarded  for  his  labours  by  finding  they  have  helped  on  the 
study  of  Syriac  in  England  :  a  branch  of  learning  strangely  neglected, 
considering  the  extent  and  value  of  the  literary  materials  in  our 
libraries. 


Twelve  Sermons  from  the  Quaresimale  of  P.  Paolo  Segneri,  Trans- 
lated from  the  original  Italian  by  James  Ford,  M.A.,  Prebendary 
of  Exeter  Cathedral.     London:  Masters.     1857.     8vo.     pp.  246. 

The  preacher  of  these  remarkable  discourses  was  born  in  the  year  1624. 
He  was  a  Jesuit,  and  a  man  of  singular  simplicity  of  life,  and  great  in- 
fluence. His  popularity  as  a  preacher  was  very  great,  and  it  is  because 
we  think  these  sermons  most  extraordinary  productions,  that  we  depart 
from  our  rule  as  to  this  kind  of  literature,  and  bring  them  under  the 
notice  of  our  readers.  They  contain  some  soul-stirring  eloquence,  and 
hints  may  be  gathered  from  them  by  all  whose  province  it  is  to  affect 
others  by  pnbUe  religious  teaching. 


1.  A  Flea  for  the  ways  of  Ood  to  Man  ;  being  an  attempt  to  vindicate 

the  Moral  Government  of  the  World.  By  William  Fleming,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark.     1858.     12mo.     pp.  268. 

2.  A  Vocabulary   of  Philosophy,  Mental,  Moral,  and  Metaphysical ; 

ivith  quotations  and  references,  for  the  ttse  of  Students.  By  the 
same.     London  and  Glasgow :  Griffin.     1858.     18mo.     pp.576. 

Db.  Fleming  says  that  the  objections  whii^h  a  theodicy  should  meet 
are : — 1.  The  existence  of  Physical  Evil,  as  contrary  to  the  Goodness 
of  God»  2.  The  existence  of  Moral  Evil,  as  contrary  to  the  Holiness 
of  God.  3.  The  disproportion  between  the  crimes  and  the  punishments 
of  this  life,  as  repugnant  to  His  Justice.  He  then  states  that  this  work 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  formal  attempt  to  construct  such  a  theodicy ; 
and  therefore  we  presume,  though  he  does  not  say  so,  that  it  is  a  contribu- 
tion towards  it,  and  we  may  feel  sure  that  what  is  furnished  by  so  well- 
traiiied  a  thinker  must  be  worthy  of  special  notice.     We  do  not  there^ 
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fore  take  Dr.  Fleming's  modest  estimate  of  his  own  performance  as 
being  its  just  measurement,  when  he  says : — 

*^  The  views  advanced  are  plain  and  practical,  but  to  some  minds  they  may 
prove  not  less  impressive  than  mere  ambitions  or  abstruse  specnlations.  Ov  snch 
there  is  no  lack  to  those  who  like  them,  for  the  master-spirits  of  every  age  and 
of  every  country  have  tried  their  strength  in  wrestling  with  difficulties  which  it 
is  here  sought  to  alleviate,  since  they  cannot  be  altogether  taken  oat  of  the  way. 
Both  Reason  and  Scripture  have  been  appealed  to,  since  there  is  no  discrepance 
between  them,  and  philosophy  is  not  complete  but  in  theology,  when  it  seekb  to 
erradiate  its  dark  places  by  turning  to  the  Fountain  of  Light,  and  to  sustain  the 
feeble  and  the  finite,  by  leaning  on  Infinite  Power  and  Absolute  Goodness." 

There  are  nine  chapters,  discussing  the  topics  above  mentioned,  and 
we  cannot  but  strongly  recommend  the  work  as  containing,  in  a  small 
compass,  what  is  so  well  adapted  to  convince  the  sceptic,  and  to  give 
renewed  comfort  and  assurance  to  the  believer. 

The  other  work  is  one  of  reference,  containing  a  vast  number  of 
terms  found  in  philosophy  and  metaphysics,  with  illustrative  passages 
selected  with  great  care  from  a  large  circle  of  authors.  Its  use  w31 
often  remove  a  stumbling-block  or  resolve  a  difficulty,  which  must 
otherwise  be  met  by  a  longer  course  of  reading. 


Systematic  Theology.  By  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D.  Edited  by  James 
R.  Campbell,  M.A.  In  three  volumes.  Edinburgh  :  A.  and  C. 
Black.     1856-7.     8vo.     pp.  734,  802,  786. 

Our  forefathers  delighted  more  than  we,  their  posterity,  do  in  these 
laborious  compilations  called  Bodies  of  Divinity,  which  may  be  found 
in  immense  folios  and  quartos  in  theological  libraries.  They  seem  to 
have  been  able  to  form  something  like  a  complete  idea  of  a  system  of 
religion,  often  incorrect  in  many  of  its  details,  yet  in  their  opinion  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  "  mind  of  the  Spirit."  We  on  the  other  hand 
deal  more  in  isolated  topics,  and  must  have  the  division  of  labour  intro- 
duced into  Divinity  as  in  all  other  sciences.  We  are  not  sure  that  this 
is  altogether  a  change  for  the  best ;  for  while  we  concede  that  to  treat 
all  theological  subjects  well,  is  beyond  the  powers  of  any  one  man,  to 
be  able  to  read  and  enjoy  such  compilations  indicates  a  robustness  of 
intellect  and  a  perseverance  in  acquiring  religious  knowledge,  which 
may  well  be  envied. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Dr.  Wardlaw  has  brought  up  the 
rear  of  a  line  of  worthies  in  the  massive  work  before  us — ^for  the  present 
age  at  least,  though  as  intellectual  fashions  are  as  changeable  as  those 
regarding  the  body,  we  cannot  tell  how  soon  folios  and  immense  compi- 
lations may  again  come  into  favour.  We  must  remember,  however, 
that  this  work  of  Dr.  Wardlaw  is  a  posthumous  one ;  he  wrote  it  all, 
but  did  not  publish  it,  wrote  it  as  academical  exercises  in  divinity  for 
the  young  men  committed  to  his  care.  It  gives  us  a  fine  idea  of  his 
high  sense  of  duty  in  the  department  entrusted  to  him,  of  his  keen 
intellect,  and  of  his  indomitable  perseverance.  His  opinions  on  many 
subjects  were  peculiar  to  himself,  on  others  he  shared  them  with  a  large 
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body  of  Nonconformists ;  while  very  many  of  them  are  of  course  Catholic. 
It  is  often  very  profitable,  perhaps  necessary,  to  see  the  relations  of 
truths  exhibited  in  a  systematic  way,  and  there  are  few  men  whom  we 
could  apply  to  with  more  confidence  of  finding  the  task  executed  in  a 
thoughtfol  manner,  than  to  Dr.  Wardlaw. 


1.  Scripture  and  Science  not  at  variance ;  with  Remarks  on  the  His- 

torical Character,  Plenary  Inspiration^  and  Surpassing  Importance 
of  the  Earlier  Chapters  of  Genesis.  By  John  H.  Pratt,  M.A., 
Archdeacon  of  Calcutta.  Second  Edition,  with  new  matter.  Lon- 
don :  Hatchard.     1858.     8vo.     pp.  104. 

2.  The  Foundations  of  the  Earth  ;  an  Ancient  Record  interpreted  hy 
the  Ught  of  Modern  science :  being  the  substance  of  a  Lecture  deli- 
vered in  the  Music  Hall,  Store-street,  on  Monday,  Oct.  26,  1857. 
By  the  Rev.  S.  Minton,  M.  A.,  Minister  of  Percy  Chapel,  London. 
London :  Seeleys.     1857.     12mo.     pp.  40. 

3.  The  Earth  and  the  World;  or,  Oeology  for  Bible  Students.     By 

S.  R.  Pattison,  F.G.S.  London :  Longmans.  1858.  18mo. 
pp.  148. 

Wb  can  only  record  the  publication  of  these  small  works,  all  of  them 
taking  the  view  which  admits  the  £ax!ts  of  geological  science,  yet  differ- 
ing in  their  methods  of  making  them  harmonize  with  the  statements 
of  Revelation. 


A  BibUcal  Exercise  on  the  true  Site  of  Calvary.  By  Henry  S. 
Baynes,  Member  of  the  French  Protestant  Historical  Society. 
London :  G.  J.  Stephenson.     1858.     24mo.  pp.  40. 

A  painstaking  attempt  to  decide,  on  Scripture  data,  a  question  which 
has  much  perplexed  travellers  and  archseologists. 


Descriptive  Catalogue  of  One  Hundred  Stereoscopic  Views  of  the 
Pyramids,  the  Nile,  Kamdk,  Thebes,  Aboo-Simbel,  and  all  the  most 
interesting  objects  of  Egypt  and  Nubia.  Negatives  taken  by  F. 
Frith,  Jun.  London  :  Negretti  and  Zambra,  Photographers  to  the 
CrystaJ  Palace  Company. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  have  so  much  pleasure  from  works  of  art,  as  we 
have  experienced  in  looking  at  these  life-like  views  of  scenes  of  ancient 
glory  and  greatness,  now  lying  in  ruins,  and  covered  by  the  antique 
hues  and  sands  of  time.  Roberts's  views  of  the  same  landscapes  and 
objects  are  very  fascinating,  but  they  want  what  the  stereoscope  alone 
can  give,  that  bold  relief  which  throws  the  artist  into  the  shade,  and 
Meems  to  place  you  in  the  presence  of  reality.  The  Pyramids  seem 
crumbling  in  your  presence  ;  the  sphynxes  exhibit  all  the  rude  fractures 
And  abrasions  made  partly  by  time  and  partly  by  man,  and  the  granite 
Quarries  of  Syene  look  as  though  the  labourers  who  have  slept  in  death 
for  long  centuries,  had  but  just  made  their  excavations.     Something 
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more  solemn  than  we  have  been  conscious  of  feeling,  wh^i  looking  at 
ordinary  representations  of  these  scenes,  comes  over  us  as  we  gaze  upon 
the  almost  magic  results  of  the  art  of  photography,  and  the  invention  of 
the  Stereoscope. 

The  Catalogue  gives  short  notices  of  the  various  objects,  yet  suffi- 
cient for  explanation.     We  will  extract  a  few  of  them. 

"  300,  302,  328.    View  of  the  portico  of  the  Temple  of  Dendeia. 

*'  This  temple  has  an  antiquity  of  about  1,900  years,  which  is  comparatiyely 
inconsiderable  with  reference  to  many  of  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  but  the  slight 
delapidations  which  it  has  suffered,  and  the  grand  proportions  of  the  portico, 
with  twenty-four  richly  sculptured  columns,  render  this  structure  one  of  the 
most  impressive  representatives  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  religious  edifices.  The 
heads  or  Athor,  which  form  the  capitals,  will  be  seen  to  have  been  wilfuUy  muti- 
lated. These  defacements,  which  are  much  to  be  lamented,  are  almost  universal 
throughout  the  Egyptian  temples,  and  are  the  iconoclastic  works  of  the  early 
Christians,  who  used  many  of  these  buildings  as  places  of  worship. 

*^  376,  389.  Views  of  the  Two  Largest  Pyramids  at  Geezeh,  taken  finm  the 
ancient  causeway. 

*^  These  pyramids  are  believed  to  be  the  oldest  (as  they  certainly  are  among 
the  mightiest  and  most  enduring)  monuments  of  human  art  in  the  world.  The 
largest  was  built  in  the  reign*  of  Shufu  (the  Cheops  of  the  Greek  writers),  and 
therefore  possesses  an  antiquity  of  not  less  than  4,000  years ;  but  although 
thus  much  has  been  ascertained  by  the  evidence  of  contemporary  hieroglyphics, 
the  history  of  the  erection  of  the  structure^is  preserved  only  (or  perhaps  per- 
verted) in  the  traditions  recorded  by  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and  others.  Am<nig 
many  remarkable  facts  stated  by  these  authors,  may  be  mentioned  one,  that 
306,000  men  were  employed  in  the  work  for  twenty  years.  Its  height  is  460 
feet,  and  the  area  it  covers  is  often  for  the  sake  or  familiar  illustration  com- 
pared with  the  nearly  equal  space  occupied  by  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The  second 
pyramid  still  retains  a  portion  of  the  layer  of  polished  granite,  with  whk^h  the 
whole  exterior  was  originally  cased ;  and  the  great  pyramid  has  been  similarly 
finished,  although  none  of  the  granite  stones  now  remain,  having  probably  been 
removed  in  course  of  the  extensive  spoliations  carried  on  during  the  reign  of  the 
Caliphs,  to  procure  building  material  for  the  then  rising  city  of  Cairo. 

''  335.  Crocodile  on  a  sand  bank  in  the  Nile. 

*'  These  animals  still  abound  in  the  river,  south  of  Benisou6f,  and  some  reach 
the  enormous  size  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in  length.  They  are  very  wary, 
and  the  capture  of  one  by  European  travellers  is  a  very  rare  occurrence. 

*'  390,  391.  The  entrance  to  the  great  Temple  at  Luxor.  Shewing  the 
beautiful  granite  obelisk  of  Rameses  the  Great,  and  two  of  the  half-buried  and 
mutilated  colossi  which  stand  before  the  great  pylon. 

'*  The  fellow  obelisk  now  adorns  the  Place  de  la  Concord,  at  Paris.  The 
lapse  of  more  than  3,000  years  has  not  in  any  degree  impaired  the  sharpness  of 
the  sculpture  upon  these  glorious  monuments  of  ancient  art. 

^'  392.    The  Court  of  Sheshonk,  (the  Shishak  of  the  Scriptures,)  at  Kamak. 

"  Shewing  the  standing  column  (one  of  the  twelve),  the  shattered  pylon  of 
the  great  hall,  a  perspective  view  of  the  large  columns,  and  one  of  the  obelisks. 
On  one  of  the  adjoining  walls  is  represented  the  victorious  exploits  of  Sheshonk 
against  the  Jews,  and  other  enemies,  b.c.  970. 

"  395,  396,  397,  398,  399.  Six  views  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Memlook  Kings  at 
Cairo. 

*'  Fine  specimens  of  Saracenic  architecture  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  In  some  of  the  views,  the  Citadel  Hill,  with  the  mosque  of  Mahomed 
Ali,  is  seen  in  the  distance." 

The  expense  of  obtaining  these  views  must  have  been  very  gp*eat, 
yet  they  are  sold  at  a  low  price.  We  are  sure  they  must  become  very 
popular.     We  understand  that  the  same  publishers  are  preparing  a 
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series  of  views  in  the  Holy  Land,  on  the  same  scale,  and  we  shall  live 
in  hopes  of  seeing  similar  life-like  portraits  of  the  remarkable  objects 
at  Babylon  and  Nineveh. 

The  Encf/lopcedia  Briiannica,     Vol.  XV.     M I L — N  A  0. 

The  present  volume  of  this  fine  work  contains  more  than  the  average 
number  of  articles  of  general  interest,  among  which  are  Milton,  by 
David  Masson,  M.A. ;  Miracles,  by  James  Tayler,  D.D. ;  Missions, 
by  W.  Brown,  M.D. ;  Mohammedism,  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Cazenove,  M.A. ; 
Monachism.,  by  Jdhn  TuUoch,  D.D. ;  Moral  Philosophy,  by  Rev.  W. 
L.  Alexander,  D.D.  We  are  glad  to  see  an  intimation  given  in  this 
volume,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  proprietors  to  furnish  a  general 
index  of  that  immense  variety  of  subjects  which  cannot  come  under 
the  principal  sdphabetical  arrangement. 


C^/chpcedia  Bibliographica.    Subjects*    By  James  Dablinu. 

Part.  VI. 

We  beg  to  call  special  attention  to  this  really  valuable  Catalogue  of 
the  literature  wluch  is  so  often  needed  by  "  authors,  preachers, 
students,  and  literary  men."  We  have  been  much  impressed  with 
its  worth  by  looking  over  the  subjects  relating  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
arranged  under  the  texts  which  have  been  written  on,  from  Genesis 
to  Revelation.  Besides  the  use  of  finding  what  may  be  specially 
wanted,  the  history  of  the  human  mind  is  illustrated  by  this  exhibition 
of  its  theological  productions. 


Erratum  in  last  Number,  p.  478,  middle  of  page  ^— for  Cn7<«,  read  Critica. 
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INTELLIGENCE, 

BIBLICAL,  EDUCATIONAL,  LITERARY,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


Jewish  Inteirpretatian  of  the  Bible. — The  following  is  inserted  as  a  specimen 
of  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  modem  Jews. 

The  80th  Psalm. 

lb  the  Editor  of  the  "  Jeunsh  Chronicle." 

18  Mansell-street,  Dec.  28. 

Deab  Sm, — ^The  above  Psalm  ranks,  no  doubt,  amongst  the  finest  in  the 
whole  book.  Whether  we  contemplate  it  from  a  nation^  point  of  view  as  a 
fervent  prayer  for  the  resuscitation  of  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  spoiled  by  the 
rude  hand  of  heathen  invaders,  or  whether  we  examine  its  elegant  diction  in  the 
sublime  and  touching  description  of  Israel's  woes  and  tribulations,  the  melodious 
strains  of  this  hymn,  composed  by  the  eloquent  Asaph,  even  in  the  unpolished 
translation  of  the  English  Bible,  strike  to  the  heart  and  elevate  the  mind.  After 
a  brief  allusion  to  the  unjustifiable  superscription  in  that  version,  **  The  Psalmist 
in  his  prayer  complaineth  of  the  miseries  of  the  Church  "  (which  is  quite  irre- 
concileable  with  the  contents),  I  shall  at  once  proceed  to  the  translation  of  those 
passages  in  the  Psalm,  which,  being  obscure  and  indefinite,  were  used  for  pur- 
poses foreign  to  the  subject  and  remote  from  the  theme,  there  bein^  sufficient 
internal  evidence  to  shew  that  Asaph  composed  this  Psalm  on  the  devastation 
of  Zion,  the  loss  of  Israel's  glory,  and  hence  the  glowing  invocation  of  the 
divine  grace  (verse  3) :  "  Awaken  thy  strength  and  come  to  our  help.  O  Lord, 
restore  us ;  cause  thy  countenance  to  shine  and  we  shall  be  saved." 

He  ardently  appeals  to  Gk)d,  as  the  shepherd  of  Isiael,  as  the  pastoral  leader 
of  Joseph,  and  as  the  former  ^dweller  between  the  cherubim  (indicating  the 
divine  countenance  of  the  tabernacle  of  yore),  praying  that  he  may  again  shine 
forth ;  that  his  special  providence  may  again  shield  and  protect  Israel  against 
the  onslaught  of  overwhelming  enemies ;  and  that  he,  "  the  controller  of  war," 
may  proceed  before  Ephraim,  Benjamin,  and  Manasseh,  and  lead  them  to  battle 
(verses  1,2). 

The  Psalmist  then  (verses  5,  6)  depicts  the  woeful  condition  of  the  nation, 
who  ate  the  bread  of  tears,  and  also  drunk  tears  in  full  measure,  because  the 
oppressed  and  defenceless  became  the  byword  of  their  neighbours  and  the 
laughter  of  their  enemies. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  "  On  what  grounds  did  Israel  invoke  the  interference 
of  special  Providence  in  her  behalf?"  The  Psalmist  replies  by  referring  to  the 
early  history  of  Israel  and  her  exodus,  comparing  her  to  a  vine.  Egypt,  though 
a  fertile  country,  was  not  a  wine  country ;  but  the  promised  land,  especially  the 
territory  of  Judah,  was  reputed  for  the  abundance  of  the  choicest  grapes. 
Asaph  now  appeals  to  the  former  Protector  of  Israel : — 

Ver.  9,  10.  "  Thou,  thyself,  hast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt, 

Thou  hast  even  driven  out  the  heathen  to  replant  it ; 
Thou  madest  room  for  it,  so  that  it  took  deep  root  and  filled  the 
land." 

The  verbs  trwTX)  and  vhom  do  not  refer  to  God  (as  the  Authorized  Version 
has  it),  but  to  the  vine,  |Da  being  of  feminine  gender  (vide  Psalm  cxxviii.  3, 

miD^Dj;  and  throughout  this  Psalm  Asaph  speaks  of  the  vine  in  the  same 

gender,  in  the  previous  and  following  passages : — 

Ver.  11,  12.  "  Her  shadow  covered  the  mounts. 

And  her  branches  were  goodly  cedars ; 
She  stretched  her  boughs  out  unto  the  sea. 
And  her  young  sprouts  unto  the  river." 
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Alluding  to  the  extent  on^mers  dominion  and  her  flourishing  condition  in 
her  golden  age,  when  she  spread  to  the  sea  of  the  Philistines  and  to  the  river 
Euphrates,  which,  as  described  in  Scripture,  was  the  leng^th  and  breadth  of  the 
Holy  Land. 

Ver.  13.  "  Wherefore,  0  God,  hast  thou  broken  down  her  hedges. 
So  that  every  passer  by  plucks  it." 

This  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  impunity  with  which  the  opponents  of 
the  Jews  in  all  subsequent  ages,  even  in  the  present  time,  maltreat  tnem. 

Ver.  14.  "  The  boar  of  the  forest  wasteth  her. 

And  whatever  moveth  in  the  field  feedeth  on  her." 

A  simile  of  the  great  nations,  and  even  the  smaller  ones,  who  all  combined 
for  reducing  and  impoverishing  the  devoted  country.  The  Psalmist  now  again 
implores  him  who  was  once  so  gracious  to  his  chosen  people : — 

Ver.  16,  16.  "  0  Lord  of  hosts,  return,  I  beseech  thee 
Look  down  from  heaven ;  behold. 
And  remember  this  vine  ! 

O  sustain  what  thy  right  hand  hath  planted. 

And  raise  the  branch  which  thou  thyself  hast  reared." 

The  words  naDi  and  ^  are  in  the  imperative  mood,  the  former  from  ipi 

to  maintain,  establish;  and  the  latter  from  n^,  to  rise,  in  the  ^rffon  to  raise, 

the  "n  is  omitted,    p  signifies  branch,  as  rrnD  p  r]cn^ 

Ver.  17.  "  Now  she  is  almost  burned  with  fire  and  crushed ; 

And  if  thy  rebuke  continue,  she  would  perish  altogether." 

The  plural  i-qm*  referring  to  the  branches  of  the  vine,  illustrative  of  the  tribes 
of  the  nation. 

Ver.  18.  "  O  may  thy  hand  shield  the  man  of  thy  choice. 

That  thou  mayest  raise  the  branch  of  man  thou  hast  reared  thyself." 

Ver.  19,  20.  ^*  So  that  we  may  never  again  draw  back  from  thee. 

That  thou  mayest  revive  us,  and  we  ever  call  upon  thy  name. 

O  Lord  Gk>d  of  hosts,  restore  us  I 

Cause  thy  countenance  (special  providence)  to  shine, 

And  we  shall  be  saved  I 

The  Psalmist  here  confesses  that  Israel's  backsliding  was  the  cause  of  her 
ruin ;  and  after  imploring  the  divine  pardon,  accompanied  by  the  resolution  that 
Israel  shall  not  offend  for  the  future,  he  entreats  the  divine  grace  to  protect  the 
people  which  the  Almighty  had  himself  emancipated  from  Egyptian  slavery ; 
for  whom  he  himself  drove  oiit  the  idolaters  from  Palestine,  whom  he  himself 
had  raised  to  a  great  nation,  and  who  will  again  rise  by  the  special  care  and 
clemency  of  an  all-merciful  Father. 

I  trust  that  by  this  rendering  according  to  Mendelssohn,  the  connexion  of 
the  Psalm  is  complete,  the  sense  distinct  and  perspicuous,  and  obviates  any 
necessity  for  the  mtroduction  of  matter  foreign  to  the  intention  of  Asaph,  the 
author  of  this  sublime  Psalm. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

M.  H.  Bbesslau. 

Dr.  Oeiger  on  the  Internal  Development  of  Jvdaiam. — The  following  critique 
of  this  work,  reviewed  in  our  present  number,  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Benisch, 
editor  of  the  Jewish  Chronicle. 

**  We  cannot  better  designate  the  result  of  this  profound  work  than  by  pro- 
nouncing it  a  splendid  failure,  such  as  only  so  eminent  a  scholar  as  Geiger  could 
make,  such  as  in  its  abortive  state  conveys  more  instruction,  even  whilst  the 
mind  refuses  assent,  than  the  success  of  every  day  publications,  every  statement 
of  which  is  admitted.  If  the  Doctor  does  not  convince  his  readers  that  the 
Badducees  have  been  so  called  because  they  were  the  adherents  of  the  ancient 
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priestly  family  descended  from  Zadok — ^that  8imon  the  Just  was  named^  so  not 
for  being  pre-eminently  righteous,  but  for  having  issued  from  the  same  Zadok, 
and  that  the  righteous  (oyis)  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  Psalms  and  prophetical 
writings,  were  the  heads  or  lollowers  of  the  family  of  the  Zadokites,  despoiled 
by  usurpers  of  their  sacerdotal  privileges,  it  is  certainly  not  his  fault,  but  that 
of  stubborn  facts,  which  will  not  bend  themselves,  not  even  to  the  high  pressure 
of  an  overwhelming  amount  of  learning,  such  as  the  Doctor  can  bring  to  bear 
upon  his  subject.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  unjust  to  the  author,  or 
that  we  undervalue  the  statements  made  by  him  in  support  of  the  correctness 
of  his  assertion.  Whilst  treating  of  this  portion  of  the  work,  we  read  it  again 
carefully  for  the  purpose  of  translating  and  refuting  his  proofs.  But  we  have 
searched  in  vain.  Proofs  there  are  none.  The  Doctor  launches  a  h3rpothesis 
which  has  the  merit  of  being  novel,  and  perhaps  of  being  ingenious,  out  the 
proofs  for  substantiating  his  opinion  he  forgets  to  give ;  for  sureW*  a  number  of 
conjectures,  such  as,  tlmt  the  Zadokites,  before  the  time  of  the  Auccabees,  were 
the  most  influential  families  in  Judea ;  that  Simon,  in  contradiction  to  the  dis- 
tinct testimony  of  Josephus,  the  ancient  rabbis,  and  the  unanimous  traditions 
of  the  Jewish  world,  was  not  named  pnsffj  (the  Righteous)  in  consequence  of  his 

eminent  virtues,  but  because  he  was  of  the  family  of  pn^  the  priest ;  that  all 
the  high  priests  of  this  family  bore  the  same  epithet,  although  mentioned  by  no 
ancient  writer ;  that  pnm  in  process  of  time  came  to  mean  also  chief  or  leader, 

and  an  unequally  unsupported  string  of  similar  unfounded  averments,  cannot  be 
dignified  by  the  name  of  proof.  More  plausibility,  although  not  more  credilnUty, 
possess  his  numerous  other  hypotheses,  launched  forth  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
that  the  original  text  of  the  Bible  had,  before  fixed  by  the  Massorites,  been 
altered  in  accordance  with  certain  views  and  notions  of  the  age,  and  that  occa- 
sionally fragments,  more  frequently  traces,  of  the  original  text  can  be  discovered 
in  the  most  ancient  rabbinical  writings,  as  also  in  the  most  ancient  versions  of 
the  Scriptures. 

We  will  now  give  an  instance  of  our  author's  manner  of  proving  his  posi- 
tions. Having  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  in  opposition  to  tradition,  the  distinct 
evidence  of  the  rabbis,  and  the  renderings  of  all  ancient  versions,  that  -tnao 
does  not  mean,  as  understood,  one  bom  in  adultery,  or  in  incest,  but  the  off- 
spring of  a  marriage  of  a  Jew  with  a  Gentile,  especially  with  a  Philistine,  the 
question  arises,  how  can  this  opinion  be  supported  philologically  ?  This  is  a 
trifle  to  a  scholar  like  Geiger ;  iiqd  he  expounds  as  a  compound  of  nt  d3^  (from 

a  foreign  people),  according  to  the  analogy  of  mw  (a  barbarian),  from  -n  n«i 

the  3^  having  been  dropped  in  the  contraction.  But  he  forgets  to  shew,  by 
analogy  from  similar  compounds,  that  so  strong  a  sound  as  3)  is  ever  dropped, 
and  to  explain  why  it  is  nroo  instead  of  itoq*  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  the 
author  when  he  maintains  that  the  nnpb«t  spoken  of  in  Prov.  xxx.  32,  refers  to 

Alkinmos,  one  of  the  iniquitous  high  priests,  whose  wickedness  heralded  in  the 
persecutions  under  King  Antiochus  Epiphanes  ?  Did  the  context  not  shew  that 
the  Doctor  is  quite  in  earnest,  and  were  the  subject  not  so  grave,  we  should  be 
tempted  to  consider  the  whole  as  a  joke.  We  can  only  compare  this  combina- 
tion with  another  in  the  same  work,  in  which  ^  \owpi  in  Numbers  xxiv.  23,  is 
represented  as  a  corruption  of  bw^Di^?  the  whole  passage  meaning,  who  can 
live  before  Samuel,  or  rather,  against  the  consent  of  the  prophet,  this  being  an 
exclamation  of  Agag,  King  of  Amalek,  and  prisoner  of  King  Saul,  whom  Samuel 
slew. 

But  if  we  pronounce  the  work,  as  far  as  sound  results  are  concerned,  a 
failure,  we  do  not  mean  to  maintain  that  the  text  of  Scripture  before  the  time  of 
the  Massorites  in  every  respect  agreed  with  that  in  our  possession,  and  that  there 
existed  not  then  a  considerable  variety  of  readings,  for  such  an  agreement  could 
only  have  been  the  work  of  a  stupendous  miracle,  such  as  we  have  no  reason  to 
expect ;  since  a  difference  of  readings,  omissions  and  additions,  are  a  necessary 
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consequence  when  mannscripts  are  frequently  transcribed,  and  when  the  oppor- 
tunities for  careful  collations  with  well  revised  copies  are  comparatively  rare. 
Moreover,  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  ancient  versions  and  the  Talmudical 
writings,  shews  that  the  translators,  and  occasionally  rabbis  too,  read  words  in 
the  Bible  differently  from  what  we  do  now.  But  what  we  dispute  is,  that  dif- 
ferences in  the  text  were  not  the  consequence  of  some  inadvertence  or  imperfect 
scholarship,  but  were  intentional  alterations,  systematically  introduced  Tby  one 
generation  of  rabbis,  in  accordance  with  certain  views,  and  then  again  expunged 
Qj  others,  in  obedience  to  a  change  of  opinion.  To  prove  this  Rabbi  Geiger  has 
signally  failed,  although  incidentally  a  number  of  most  important  questions  are 
mised,  useful  suggestions  made,  hmts  thrown  out,  obscure  passages  explained, 
and  attention  c^ed  to  others  hitherto  either  overlooked  or  misunderstood,  the 
consideration  of  which  amply  repays  the  trouble  bestowed  upon  the  study  of  the 
work.  Indeed  it  would  be  as  dimcult  for  the  erudite  and  ingenious  Greiger  to 
compose  a  book  not  worth  reading,  as  for  a  common  scribbler  to  write  one  worth 
the  perusal.  It  is  only  given  to  great  scholars  to  be  admirable  even  in  their 
failures. 

Uditian  of  the  Codex  Au^iensis. — The  following  prospectus  has  been  put 
forth  by  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Scrivener,  well-known  as  the  editor  of  "  A  full  and 
exact  collation  of  about  twenty  Greek  MSS.  of  the  gospels." 

"  The  science  of  Biblical  criticism  has  attracted  sueh  increasing  attention  in 
England  of  late  years,  that  an  earnest  attempt  to  add  to  the  existing  stock  of 
our  materials  for  settling  the  text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  may  perhaps 
hope  to  obtain  a  favourable  reception. 

"  It  is  now  well  understood  how  essential  to  our  accurate  study  of  the  sacred 
text  is  a  fuU  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  its  oldest  and  most  important  manu- 
scripts. The  publication  of  complete  copies  of  not  a  few  of  these  documents  has 
earned  for  Professor  Tischendorf  a  very  high  place  among  living  Biblical  scholars. 

"  The  present  volume  will  exhibit  an  exact  copy  of  the  Ctodex  Augiensis  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistles,  an  uncial  manuscript  of  the  eignth  or  ninth  century  contain- 
ing a  very  peculiar  Greek  text,  with  a  Latin  version  absolutely  unique.  The 
manuscript  will  be  represented  page  for  page  in  the  printed  volume,  but  in  ordi- 
nary type,  the  points  and  distinctive  marks  being  scrupulously  retained.  At 
the  foot  of  each  page  will  be  given  the  various  readings  of  the  kindred  Greek 
Manuscript,  the  Codex  Boemerianus:  in  an  appendix  will  be  registered  the 
changes  maide  in  the  text  by  later  hands :  and  a  facsimile  in  photograph  of  the 
page  containing  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  will  be  supplied  to  each  subscriber. 

"  To  the  Codex  Augiensis  will  be  annexed  a  minute  and  very  careful  collation 
of  fifty  manuscripts  (bearing  date  from  the  ninth  century  downwards)  containing 
various  portions  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  Archiepiscopal  Library  at  Lambeth,  several  Libraries  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  the  noble  private  collections  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Curzon,  Jun. 
and  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  Bart.,  and  elsewhere.  Three-fourths  of  them  have 
never  been  examined  before;  the  rest  (including  the  copy  belonging  to  the 
Corporation  of  Leicester)  so  imperfectly,  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
published  results. 

"  The  introduction  consists  of  two  chapters :  in  the  one  a  full  account  is 
given  of  the  history  and  internal  character  of  the  Codex  Augiensis  and  all  the 
other  manuscripts  here  exhibited :  the  other  is  devoted  to  a  thorough  discussion 
of  the  laws  of  textual  criticism,  as  applied  to  the  Greek  Testament,  wherein  the 
legitimate  use  of  the  later  or  cursive  manuscripts  is  stated  and  maintained,  with 
special  reference  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Tregelles  and  other  recent  writers. 

"  The  editor  gratefully  acknowledges  a  munificent  contribution  of  £100  from 
the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  towards  the  expenses  of  this  costly 
and  very  toilsome  work.  Since  he  cannot  hope  for  remuneration  by  the  ordinary 
mode  of  publication,  he  solicits  the  aid  of  those  who  deem  such  labours  service- 
able to  the  cause  of  sacred  literature. 

"  This  volume  will  consist  of  about  650  pages,  large  octavo,  and  is  being 
printed  at  the  Cambridge  University  Press  with  unusual  efforts  to  ensure  correct- 
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nes8.  Its  price  to  sabsoribers  only  will  be  one  guinea,  pajraUe  on  deliyeiy  at 
their  own  address.  Grentlemen  wishing  to  become  subscnbers,  will  please  to 
announce  their  intention  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Scriyener,  Fal- 
mouth ;  or  to  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Deighton,  Bell  and  Co.,  Cambridge ;  and 
Bell  and  Daldy,  London."  FtSbruary^  1858. 

Biblical  PaUmpseeta. — The  imperial  library  of  Russia  has  just  receiyed  a  most 
important  addition  to  its  yaluable  collection,  in  the  palimpsests,  which  were 
brought  from  the  East  to  (rermany,  a  few  years  a^o,  by  Professor  'HsohendorC, 
There  are  in  all  seventeen  MSS.  some  of  which,  it  is  true,  consist  of  only  a  few 
sheets.  There  is  one  of  eighty-eight  octavo  sheets,  with  the  text  from  the 
Pentateuch,  written  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  centuries ;  another  of  twenty-eight 
quarto  leaves,  with  fragments  from  the  New  Testament,  written  in  seven 
different  handwritingps,  principally  in  the  fifth  century,  but  partly  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh.  Two  other  palimpsests,  consisting  of  six  and  tnree  quarto  sheets, 
contain  fragments  of  Isaiah  and  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries.  Eight  leaves  in  Greek  handwriting  mlong  to  a  hitherto  un- 
known work  of  the  fifth  century.  Those  parchments,  which  have  not  only  been 
used  twice,  but  three  times,  are  extremely  interesting,  amongst  which  is  one  of 
twenty-three  leaves,  a  GrsBco-Slavonic  palimpsest,  which  has  been  first  twice 
written  over  in  the  Greek,  and,  lastly,  in  the  Slavonic  character.  Another  con- 
tains three  successive  Greek  writings,  one  over  the  other,— the  first  in  uncial 
writing,  containing  the  Pauline  letters ;  the  second,  in  beautifully  written 
minuscule  text,  gives  passages  from  the  history  of  the  Aposties ;  the  third  is  a 
hymn,  written  between  lines  of  musical  notes.  Another  palimpsest  is  perhaps 
more  important  still :  it  is  in  fifty  leaves,  and  is  supposed  to  oe  a  very  early 
S^ac  translation  of  the  Evangelists.  The  only  leaf  which  has  as  yet  been  de- 
ciphered, is  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  and  is  perfectly  accurate  in  the  transla- 
tion, although  it  does  not  agree  with  any  known  rendering.  There  is  also  an 
Arabian  MS.  of  seventy-five  leaves,  with  the  oldest  Arabic  text  oi  the  Pauline 
letters ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  eighth  century. 

Versions  of  the  GospetSf  etc^  by  Prince  Ltusien  Bonanarie, — Prince  Laden 
Bonaparte,  since  our  last  report  of  his  labours,  has  addea  anotiier  volume  to  his 
Basque  Gospel  Polyglott,  under  the  title  of — 

El  Evan^elio  I  Segun  |  San  Mateo  |  Traducido  |  al  Yascuence,  Dialecto  Viz- 
caino I  Por  I  El  P.  Fr.  Jose  Antonio  de  Uriarte  |  Para  el  Principe  Luis-Ladano 
Bonaparte  |  Londres  |  1857. 

Of  this  volume  (pp.  164,  8vo),  only  eleven  copies  were  printed,  numbered 
and  bearing  the  names  of  their  owners  on  the  first  page,  with  the  exception  of 
two,  one  of  which  is  printed  on  larger  and  stouter  paper. 

This  volume  was  followed  by  the  translation  of  the  Apocalypse  into  the  same 
Basque  dialect,  by  the  same  translator,  under  the  title  of — 

El  Apocalipsis  |  Del  Apostol  San  Juan  |  Traducido  al  Yascuence  I  Dialecto 
Yizcaino,  |  Por  El  P.  Fr.  Jose  Antonio  de  Uriarte,  |  Para  El  |  Principe  Luis- 
Luciano  Bonaparte,  |  Londres  |  1857. 

A  volume  (24mo,  pp.  134)  of  which  only  fifty-one  copies  were  printed,  one 
on  thick  paper.  The  next  volume  published  by  the  pnnce  consists  of  Basque 
Conversations,  and  is,  no  doubt,  for  purposes  of  practical  acquaintanceship  wiik 
the  language,  the  most  valuable  and  useful  contribution  to  Basque  Philology  of 
modem  times.    The  title  is — 

Dialogues  Basques: 
Guipuscoans,  Biscaiens ;    Labourdins,  Souletins ; 

Par  Par 

Don  A.  P.  Iturriaga  M.  Le  Cap.  J.  Duvoisin. 

Le  P.  J.  A.  De  Uriarte.      M.  L'Abl]^  Inchauspe. 
Accompagn^s  de  deux  traductions,  espagnole  et  fran^aise. 
1857.  Londres.  1857. 

Size  oblong,  8vo,  pp.  122,  3  columns. 

In  addition  to  these  Basques  volumes  we  may  soon  expect  a  polyglott  of  the 
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'*  Children  in  the  Famace  "  in  at  least  eleven  yarieties  of  the  Basque  langoagej 
lately  collected  by  the  prince  on  the  spot. 

The  other  Yolnmes  published  by  Prince  Bonaparte  in  1857  are,  first:  — 

Aviel  I  Eev6  |  St.  Maheu,  |  Troeit  6  Brehonec  Gu6net,  |  Dr6  |  Christoll  Ter- 
rien,  |  Guendicg  ag  er  gexer  a  Loch-Ryan,  |  Morbihan,  |  Lundayn,  |  1857. 
24mo.  pp.  130.  250  coi>ies  printed,  and  one  on  thick  paper.  A  translation  of 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew  into  the  Vanneteuse  dialect  of  the  Breton  language. 

Second : — 

The  I  Book  of  Psalms  |  in  |  Lowland  Scotch :  |  From  the  authorized  English 
Version.  |  By  |  Hennr  Scott  Riddell.  |  London :  1857.  |  8yo.  pp.  148.  [250  copies 
printed,  and  one  on  thick  paper.] 

The  following  works  are  now  passing  through  the  press  of  the  prince : — 
"  The  Song  of  Songs,"  translated  into  Lowland  Scotch  by  Mr.  Riddell — the 
same  in  the  eight  principal  dialects  of  the  English  language — ^the  "  Book  of 
Ruth  in  the  Cumberland  Dialect " — ^the  "  Gospel  of  Matthew,"  translated  into 
the  Logndoro  dialect  of  Sardinia  by  Mr.  Spano,  already  favourably  known  by 
his  Sarainian  Dictionary.  The  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  into  the 
Frisian  language,  whicn  some  time  ago  we  mentioned  as  in  preparation,  is  not 
published  yet  (owing  to  some  peculiar  difficulties  in  the  mechanical  production). 
Two  specimens  are,  nowever,  printed  and  before  us,  under  the  following  titles  : — 


In  I  Linguam  Neo-Frisicam  |  Transla- 
1857.    8  pages  12mo.    Translation  of 


Evangelli  Mathaci  |  Caput  Primum 
tum  a  I  J.  H.  Halbertsma.  |  London : 
Chapter  I.,  verses  1  to  25. 

Evangelii  Matthaei  I  Caput  II.  |  In  |  Linguam  Neo-Frisicam  |  Translatum 
a  I  J.  H.  Halbertsma.  |  Londoni :  |  1857.  10  pages  12mo,  being  translation  of 
Chapter  II.,  verses  1  to  23. — CriUc, 


New  TRttament  m  Aztec, — Another  work  of  considerable  pretension  is  an 
edition  of  an  Aztec  Codex,  a  translation  by  Bernard  Sahagun  (a  Spanish  monk, 
who  accompanied  Cortes  to  Anahuac)  of  tne  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
etc.,  into  the  Aztec  language,  edited  by  a  learned  Milanese,  Bernardino  Bion- 
delli.  The  editor  has  added  an  introduction,  a  Latin  translation,  notes,  and  a 
glossary ;  and  hopes  by  the  clearest  evidence  to  prove  to  the  world  the  affinity 
of  the  Aztec  language  with  the  Indo-European  family  of  languages.  The  fuU 
title  of  the  work  is  as  follows  — "  Evangeuarium  Epistolarium  et  Lectionarium 
Azteoum  sive  Mexicanum  ex  Antique  Codice  Mexicano  nuper  reperto  depromp- 
tnm  cum  prssfatione  interpretatione,  adnotationibus,  glossaris.  Edidit  Bema- 
dinus  Biondelli."  The  work  will  be  published  in  five  folio  parts,  the  first  of 
which  is  now  out. — Oritic. 

Jerwaiem  Literary  Society, 

Jerusalem,  Nov.  24. 

It  will  confer  great  satisfaction  on  our  association  if  the  following  notices 
may  find  a  place  in  the  pages  of  the  Athenceum. — Yours,  etc.,  James  Finn, 
M.K.A.S.,  Her  Brittanic  Majesty's  Consul,  and  President  of  the  JerussJem 
Literary  Society. 

First  Meeting, — ^Dr.  Roth,  of  Munich,  described  his  recent  researches  and 
success  in  search  of  the  true  Tyrian  purple  dye.  He  said  that  in  the  natural 
histories  of  Pliny  and  Aristotle  the  names  Buccinia,  Murex,  and  Conchylia,  are 
so  vaguely  used  that  nothing  on  this  subject  can  be  accurately  learnt  from  them. 
Hasselquist  supposed  the  true  shells  to  be  the  Helix  fragilis  of  Linnaeus,  and 
the  Ymdina  friiffUiSy  which  are  purple,  and  even  stain  the  fingers  in  touching 
them,  but  the  dye  is  not  lasting.  When  he  (Dr.  Roth)  first  came  to  Palestine, 
he  found  at  Jaffa  the  P^jMrptwa  patvla,  the  snail  of  which  is  used  by  native 
Christians  here  for  food  during  the  fasts.  In  puncturing  these  there  issued  a 
ereenish  liquor,  which  in  the  sunshine  changed  to  purple,  and  this  by  washing 
mcreased  in  brilliancy.  Comparing  this  with  the  accounts  left  by  the  ancients, 
it  is  clearly  their  blue  purple,  for  they  had  a  blue  purple,  a  deep  purple,  and  a 
red  purple.  Between  Soor  and  Saida  the  Murex  truncutus  is  found  in  abundance, 
and  Its  colour  is  more  brilliant  than  the  other.    One  of  these  animals  would  be 
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Bufficent  to  colour  a  sqnare  inch  of  cloth,  whereas  five  would  be  required  of  the 
Pwrpurapabda  for  the  same.  (The  learned  doctor  here  produced  patterns  of 
silk,  cotton,  and  wool,  small  pieces,  each  coloured  by  the  liquor  of  ten  of  Murex 
trunculua.)  Wool  is  best  for  receiving  and  retaining  the  colour,  and  silk  is  the 
worst  article.  In  all  these  animals  the  liquor  is  first  of  a  dirty  white  colour,* 
then  olive  green,  thenpurple;  the  change  is  produced  by  the  light,  and  not 
from  the  atmosphere.  Tne  liquor  given  out  is  smallest  in  quantity  during  sum- 
mer. The  eggs  are  laid  in  «Jime  and  July,  and  are  hung  upon  rocks  in  large 
balls,  and  these  also  have  a  purple  colour.  Further  investigation  will  be  made 
at  other  seasons  of  the  year.  Dr.  Roth  also  found  at  Soor  remains  of  the  ancient 
glass  furnaces,  and  pieces  of  rock  calcined  by  intense  heat,  with  pieces  of  im- 
pure glass  near  them,  coloured  green,  red,  and  blue.  Some  specimens  were  laid 
on  the  table.  These  are  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  is  now  unknown  what 
oxides  the  ancients  used  for  colouring  glass.  It  is  intended  to  have  these  speci- 
mens analyzed  in  Germany.  Dr.  Roth  also  mentioned  his  research  after  croco- 
diles in  the  two  small  rivers  named  Zerka  and  Difleh,  between  Jaffa  and  Csssarea, 
which  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  containing  these  creatures,  and  the  name  of 
crocodile  is  often  given  them  still  in  large  maps  of  the  country.  After  five  days 
he  found  the  impression  of  one  very  distinctly  made  in  the  sand,  six  feet  long. 
The  natives  told  him  that  they  are  often  found  and  killed  by  them,  in  revenge 
for  devouring  their  goats  and  sheep.  It  was  supposed  that  they  were  not  visi- 
ble then,  because  it  is  the  season  for  the  wandering  Arabs  to  bring  down  the 
buffaloes  to  the  rivers.  At  Caiffa,  the  Prussian  Vice-consul,  M.  Ziffo,  has  some- 
times had  specimens  of  these  crocodiles  brought  to  him.  Last  spring  he  threw 
one  into  the  sea,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  it.  Dr.  Roth  stated  that  he  had 
formerly  supposed  the  ancient  storv  of  gigantic  bones  being  shown  at  Jaffa,  as 
remains  of  the  monster  in  the  fable  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  to  have  been 
fossil  remains ;  but  had  not  been  able  to  discover  any  place  in  that  neighbour- 
hood where  such  fossils  could,  geologically  speaking,  be  possibly  found. 

Second  Meeting  Nov,  19.— Mr.  Cynl  GrahiEun  described  his  recent  travels  fSu 
east  of  the  Jordan.  Descending  from  Damascus,  he  proceeded,  according  to 
previous  concert,  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Porter  to  Salkhiit,  and  into  the  Leja,  thence 
emerging,  skirted  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Leja ;  then  to  the  east  side  of 
the  Jebel  Hauran,  under  guidance  of  the  eastern  Druses :  after  which,  to  the 
east  side  of  the  Suffah,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  known  before, — ^and  to  the  strange 
district  called  the  Hharrah,  a  volcanic  region  of  large  dark  basalt  stones,  aJmost 
close  together,  the  spaces  between  being  seldom  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  camels 
placing  their  feet  there.  Most  of  these  stones  are  sculptured  with  figures  of 
animals  and  trees,  and  inscriptions  in  strange  languages  and  characters, — some 
read  from  right  to  left,  and  others  from  left  to  right, — some  of  the  alphabetical  cha- 
racters resembling  Greek,  and  others  resembling  Hebrew,  and  yet  not  Palmyrene 
writing.  After  this  he  penetrated  through  a  small  region  abounding  in  panthers, 
and  thence  named  the  Nimm&rah,  to  a  hiS  called  0mm  el  Jereed,  the  most  remote 
of  all  the  hills,  from  whence  the  desert  extends  a  clear  plun  for  five  days  more 
to  the  Euphrates.  In  all  these  regions  are  ancient  cities  in  abundance,  nitherto 
unvisited,  and  in  excellent  condition,  with  Greek  inscriptions,  or  occasionally  a 
Palmyrene  or  a  Cufic  variety  among  them.  Returning  westwards,  he  crossed  a 
noble  Roman  road,  leading  from  Bozrah  to  Bussorah,  but  found  the  wells  all  filled 
up  with  stones.  Arrived  at  a  series  of  ancient  cities  to  the  north  of  Ammfin  and 
south-west  of  Bozrah,  including  Kirioth  and  Kiriathaim  (of  Jeremiah,  xlviii.  23, 
24),  still  bearing  the  names  of  Kiriath  and  Kiriatain,  where  the  edifices  are  of 
such  gigantic  proportions  and  such  primitive  forms,  as  to  induce  a  strong  con- 
viction that  they  are  the  work  of  the  early  Emims,  or  Giants, — strong  enough  to 
defy  the  destruction  of  man,  or  the  operation  of  common  earthquakes ;  their  roofs 
are  formed  of  beams  of  stones  in  juxtaposition,  twenty-five  feet  long,  supported 
by  square  stone  pillars,  and  the  huge  doors  are  slabs  of  a  single  stone  each.  The 
principal  one  of  these  cities  is  0mm  el  Jamal,  the  Bethgamul  of  the  above  passage 
in  Jeremiah.  So  numerous  are  the  ancient  cities,  abandoned  but  still  in  excellent 
preservation,  in  the  countries  visited  by  Mr.  C.  Graham,  that  in  Gyq  days  he 
came  to  thirty-seven  of  them.    Mr.  Graham  exhibited  some  curiosities  of  carved 
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stone-work,  including  a  fragment  of  frieze  with  female  figures  offering  sacrifice, 
and  a  Palmyrene  inscription  below,  which  he  had  himself  dug  from  a  tomb  at 
Tadmor.  Transcripts  from  the  undeciphered  inscriptions  at  Hharrah  were  pre- 
sented to  the  society. 

The  Desert  of  Sifiai, — No  carpet  of  gi'een  anywhere  spreads  itself  under  foot, 
or  clothes  the  rugged  steeps.      Even  in  some  bright  oasis,  where   the  palm 
shadows  cool  the  ground,  and  the  air  seems  more  genial  and  the  birds  are  sing- 
ing, there  is  no  verdure  on  the  ground,  and  even  the  commonest  weeds  are  want- 
ing.   The  soil  will  support  nothing  which  cannot  strike  its  roots  at  least  some 
Kxx  inches  into  it.    There  is  nothing  beneath  your  feet  but  the  monotony  of  the 
endless  sand,  whose  colour,  unlike  the  ''  universal  green,"  fatigues  instead  of 
Tefreshing  the  ,eye.    The  oasis  is  adorned  but  not  clothed.     But  whatever  one 
misses  in  the  earth  beneath  you,  you  miss  nothing  in  the  heavens  above  you. 
The  greenness  of  the  earth  is  wanting,  but  the  blue  of  the  heavens  has  become 
brighter  and  purer.    The  varied  twinkle  of  flowers  under  your  feet  is  gone ;  but 
the  sparkle  of  the  orbs  overhead  has  doubled  its  lustre.     The  flowers  have  folded 
up  their  blossoms,  and  hid  them  from  the  hot  air  beneath  the  sands ;  but  the 
stors  have  unfolded  theirs  all  the  more  freely,  as  if  the  desert  sky,  with  its  arch 
of  matchless  azure,  were  the  soil  in  which  they  can  best  give  forth  their  brilliance. 
The  north  has  come  down  low  in  the  heavens,  and  you  feel  that  another  200  miles 
to  the  south  would  make  it  drop  out  of  sight,  or  only  glimmer  on  the  horizon  ; 
bat  other  stars  are  ascending  in  the  opposite  horizon,  and  you  feel  that  you  gain 
as  much  as  you  lose  by  your  southern  latitude.     Yet  the  brightness  of  sun,  and 
moon,  and  stars,  cannot  make  up  for  the  want  of  other  things.     You  miss  the 
wreaths  of  village  smoke,  rising  from  a  hundred  homes  ;  for  which  the  wild  blaze 
of  Bedouin  fires,  flinging  up  their  gleam  upon  the  rocks,  is  no  equivalent.     You 
miss  the  lark's  song,  the  streamlet's  murmur,  the  whisper  of  the  woods ;  for 
which  the  scream  of  the  eagle,  and  the  torrent's  rush,  and  the  shrill  echo  of 
the  cliff,  are  no  compensation.    You  miss  the  mighty  masses  of  cloud  that 
give  such  splendour  to  our  sunsets ;  and  for  which  the  round  red  blaze  of  an 
Arabian  sun  dropping  down  like  a  fiery  globe,  is  no  equivalent. — North  British 
Beview, 

The  Word  "  Day  '*  in  Chnesis  I. — The  word  "  day  "  is  certainly  here  used 
(not  in  different  senses,  but  just  as  the  term  is  now  used  among  all  nations) 
with  more  or  less  limitation  of  meaning.  It  first  designates  the  period  of  time 
we  call  day  proper,  the  time  between  the  dawn  of  morning  and  the  darkness  of 
evening ;  and  then  the  whole  day,  including  the  night  and  the  periods  of  transi- 
tion between  day  and  night.  It  is  clearly  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  whole 
day,  which  was  called  the  first  day,  thus  included  four  divisions  of  time  (day 
and  night,  evening  and  morning),  which,  within  that  period,  succeeded  each 
other.  Now,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  division  of  time  which  is  here 
called  day  was  conditioned  and  limited  by  the  presence  of  natural  light;  oon<^ 
seauently  the  evening  which  followed  such  a  day,  and  the  morning  which  pre- 
ceded the  next  day,  must  in  like  manner  be  understood  as  parts  of  an  ordinary, 
natural  whole  day ;  and  the  latter  can  only  be  measured  according  to  the  natural, 
every-day  standard  still  in  use — the  occurrence  of  one  regular,  natural  change  of 
fight  and  darkness  (of  day  and  night).  The  days  of  creation  were  thus  measured 
by  the  natural  advent  and  departure  of  the  light  of  day,  by  the  occurrence  of 
evening  and  morning.  This  standard  of  measurement  is  given  by  the  record 
itself,  and  must  be  applied  alike  to  each  of  the  six  days  of  creation.  But  whether 
each  of  these  days  was  a  natural  day  of  twenty -four  hours'  length  we  cannot,  of 
coarse,  determine.  Most  probably  it  was  from  the  fourth  day  onward ;  since 
from  that  time  the  sun  began  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  moon  the  night,  intro- 
dacing  in  all  probability  the  same  order  whicn  abides  undisturbed  until  the  pre- 
sent hour.  But  the  length  of  the  three  first  days,  when  the  present  order  of 
things  did  not  exist,  when  the  duration  of  the  light  of  day  and  the  darkness  of 
night  was  determined  by  wholly  different  laws,  cannot,  so  long  as  these  laws  are 
tmknown,  be  divined.    The  days  of  our  record  were  measured  not  by  the  hours 
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of  the  clock,  but  by  the  four  diTisions  of  the  6B,j,—KurUi^9  **  The  Bible  and 
Astronomy.^^ 

Persian  Israelites. — In  Wertheimer's  Jahrhuch  for  1857,  are  eztractg  from 
several  letters  by  Dr.  Pollak,  physician  to  the  Shah  of  Persia,  from  which  we 
take  the  following  interesting  details : — 

The  physiognomy  of  the  Persian  Israelites  differs  little  from  that  of  those  of 
Europe.  They  dress  like  the  Persians,  shave  their  heads,  but  leave  the  comers 
thereof  unshaved,  according  to  the  Bible ;  eat  beef,  while  the  Persians  subsist 
chiefly  on  mutton ;  are  empbyed  in  different  trades,  as  blacksmiths,  silyer  and 
gold  refiners,  distillers,  or  engaged  in  commerce. 

In  religion  they  are  strictly  orthodox,  except  in  eating  the  hind  quarters  of 
animals,  leaving  the  cutting  out  of  the  sinews  to  the  women.  They  have  no 
Talmud,  but  the  Bible  and  the  Mishna.  In  the  imiagogue  they  read  prayers  in 
the  Sephardim  st^le  and  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew,  but  the  section  of  the 
prophets  is  read  m  the  Persian  language.  They  import  their  Hebrew  books 
from  Leghorn. 

The  largest  congregations  are  in  Hamadan,  Ispahan,  Eashan  and  Eezman- 
shah.  In  Kurdistan  they  live  in  small  numbers  m  different  towns.  In  Senne 
is  a  large  congregation,  and  in  Demavend  a  small  one.  In  Rhe  and  Hamadan 
most  of  them  are  gold  refiners.  They  are  considered  the  best  judges  of  precious 
stones  and  the  best  gilders.  In  Kurdistan  cattle  raising  is  their  chief  employ- 
ment. There  is  seldom  poverty  among  them;  but  they  are  accustomed  to 
conceal  their  wealth,  on  account  of  their  having  frequently  been  exposed  to 
violence. 

They  practise  polygamy,  but  their  wives  are  not  kept  confined  as  the  other 
oriental  women.  The  women  dress  meanly  as  the  men,  and  in  the  Persian 
garb. 

In  one  of  his  tours  Dr.  Pollak  came  to  Hamadan  (Ecbatana),  of  which  place 
he  says :  Amon^  the  130,000  to  160,000  inhabitants  of  the  citj  there  are  about 
150  families  of  the  Hebrew  race.  They  are  employed  in  growing  vines,  making 
wine,  washing  gold  and  platina,  which  is  a  principal  business  in  this  region,  and 
digging  after  coins  hidden  in  the  ground  by  the  manyGreeks,  Romans,  and 
Persians,  who  successfully  possessed  this  territory.  They  find  coins  of  all 
periods  and  dynasties,  for  which  they  ask  excessive  prices. 

All  the  liooks  in  their  possession  are  printed  m  Leghorn,  Wilna,  Yienna, 
or  Prague.  No  historical  accounts,  any  way  reliable,  could  be  obtained  from 
them. 

Dr.  P.  also  visited  the  Imamsadi  Jahudi,  the  sepulchre  .of  Esther  and 
Mordecai.  This  is  a  chapel  built  of  bricks,  sixty  feet  high,  vdth  a  round  arch, 
on  the  top  of  which  a  stork  has  built  his  nest.  In  the  entrance  is  the  c^ve  of 
an  unknown  man.  In  the  next  hall  the  walls  are  covered  with  a  genealogical 
table  of  Mordecai  up  to  the  patriarch  Jacob,  in  Hebrew  characters,  nearing  the 
date  the  15th  day  of  Elul,  4474,  a.m.,  which  points  to  a  year  1144  years  ago 
(704  A.c).  The  two  sarcophagi  are  two  feet  distant  from  each  other,  and  pre- 
sent three  stories  decreasing  in  dimension  towards  the  top. 

Alnong  the  inscriptions,  mention  is  also  made  of  two  brothers,  both 
physicians  to  the  king,  who  came  to  this  place  from  Tabris  to  erect  this 
monument,  and  then  went  to  Bagdad  to  erect  a  similar  one  in  honour  of  the 
prophet  Ezekiel. 

The  tomb  of  Mordecai  contains  the  inscription  of  Isaiah  Iviii.  8 ;  Esther  ii. 
5;  and  Psalm  xvi.  9,  11.  The  tomb  of  Esther  contains  the  inscription  of 
Esther  ix.  32 ;  ix.  29 ;  and  x.  1. 

On  the  front  is  also  this  inscription  in  Hebrew :  *'  So  it  was  ordained  by  the 
pious  woman,  Al  Dishamal  Satam,  for  the  learned  brothers,  Meroe  Dshammal 
Aldawellat  Josia  Jemuel,  in  the  year  1721,  after  the  Seleucidic  era." 

Dr.  Pollak,  himself,  is  a  native  of  Bohemia,  completed  his  medical  studies  in 
Vienna,  practised  his  profession  in  Moravia  for  two  years,  and  returned  to 
Vienna,  where  he  continued  to  study  natural  sciences.  In  1851  the  Persian 
agent  engaged  him  and  sent  him  to  Persia,  where  he  entered  upon  his  office  as 
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profesBOT  of  anatomy  and  anrgeiy,  at  the  military  academy  of  Teheran.  His 
nnmeroiis  works  on  medical  branches,  and  his  nnceasine  researches,  commanded 
the  respect  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  who  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and 
conferred  on  him  the  Order  of  the  Smi ;  and,  finally,  1855,  appointed  him  his 
physician,  gave  him  the  diamond  girdle,  the  Cashmir  shawl,  and  the  Turkomanic 
horse. — Israelite, 

New  Work  on  Hebrew  LUerattMre. — Dr.  M.  Steinschneider,  of  Berlin,  whose 
literary  productions  have  assigned  him  so  conspicuous  a  rank  among  the 
modem  tfewish  scholars,  has  just  issued  a  prospectus,  in  which  he  announces 
the  publication  of  -rstani  in  the  interest  of  Hebrew  Bibliography,  chronicling 
and  describing  all  modern  and  ancient  works  connected  with  Hebrew  literature. 
It  is,  however,  less  intended  to  promote  Hebrew  literature  than  to  make  known 
to  booksellers,  bookbuyers,  authors,  and  publishers,  the  productions  in  the 
market,  to  enable  them  to  judge  of  their  commercial  value,  and  to  serve  as  an 
organ  to  those  commercially  interested  in  the  Hebrew  literature.  -fSiDn, 
therefore  will,  in  addition  to  recording  the  existing  works,  giving  accounts  of 
libraries,  list  of  works  by  living  authors,  and  notices  of  new  literary  undertak- 
ings, also  describe  unknown  and  rare  works,  give  accounts  of  manuscripts  in 
piu^lic  and  private  libraries,  information  on  prices,  and  serve,  in  general,  as  a 
medium  between  sellers  and  buyers.  It  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  A.  Asher 
and  Co.,  Berlin,  in  six  annual  numbers,  the  subscription  price  being  one  dollar. 
The  first  number  is  to  appear  on  the  1st  instant.  We  wish,  with  all  our 
heart,  success  to  an  undertaking  which  may  be  destined  to  give  an  impetus  to 
a  branch  of  trade  so  closely  connected  with  the  diffusion  of  Jewish  knowledge 
among  Israel. 

The  Sabceana.—kt  the  Ethnological  Society,  on  Feb.  10th,  Mr.  W.  F.  Ains- 
worth  read  a  paper  **  On  the  Sabseans  dwelling  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Euphrates." 
These  people,  now  much  reduced  in  numbers  by  persecution  and  other  causes, 
dwell  m  Basrah,  Mohammerah,  Suk  el  Shuyukh,  Hawisa,  Dizful,  and  other 
towns  on  the  lower  Euphrates  and  its  tributaries.  They  call  themselves  Man- 
daya-Ayah,  t.e,  the  followers  of  the  living  GU)d,  and  say  that  they  are  descended 
from  Saba,  son  of  Seth.  They  profess  to  regulate  their  lives  by  a  book  called 
the  Sodra,  but  their  religion  is  a  mixture  of  raganism,  Hebraism,  Christianity, 
and  Islamism.  They  have  two  kinds  of  priests,  or  sheikhs,  one  called  Turmeda, 
who  is  the  representative  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  other  called  Gaz  Aura,  the 
representative  of  Jesus.  The  latter  is  baptized  every  Sunday  by  the  former  in 
the  river  Euphrates.  Their  book  is  written  in  Chaldee,  but  in  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter. They  also  use  the  Psalms  of  David.  They  reverence  the  city  of  Mecca, 
the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  still  more  Haran,  called  by  Ibn  Haukal  ^*  the  city  of 
the  Sabssans."  They  also  retain  a  part  of  the  ancient  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  The  Arabs  call  them  Sabi,  and  they  are  spoken  of  in  the  Kuran  as 
Sabiouna.  Ben  Schunah  calls  them  Syrians,  and  Ibn  Eoura  says  their  religion 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  old  Sabaans.  Major-General  Chesney  believed  them 
to  be  descendants  from  Shebah,  son  of  Keturah.  The  Rev.  Mr.  !roster  supposes 
that  they  are  Keturites,  or  descendants  of  the  Keturah  by  Jokshan.  Mr.  Ains- 
worth,  aSter  discussing  the  various  applications  of  the  term  SabsBan  and  Chal- 
dsan — more  especially  as  revealed  by  the  recent  palseographic  researches  of  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson — argued  their  descent  from  the  north — tne  land  of  Ur — rather 
than  from  the  south,  or  from  a  Hamatic  source.  Abu-'l-faraj,  and  other  Arabian 
historians,  say  that  they  came  originally  from  Haran.  They  used  formerly  to 
make  pilgrimages  to  that  city,  on  which  occasions  they  would  sacrifice  a  ram 
and  a  cock.  These,  Mr.  Ainsworth  argued,  were  not  ManichsBan,  but  remnants 
of  the  ancient  worship  of  Nergal  (2  Kmgs,  xvii.  30),  and  which  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  treatise  sanhedrim  declares  to  have  been  a  cock.  Mr.  Ainsworth  con- 
cluded that  the  difficulty  which  remains  is  to  determine  whether  they  belonged 
originally  to  the  Cushite  Sabseans,  to  the  Sabaeans  of  Yemen  (of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans),  to  the  Keturite  Sabseans,  to  the  Babylonian  Sabseans  or  magi,  or  to 
the  Sabnans  (or  Tsabians,  according  to  Gesenius)  of  Haran,  or  whether  the 
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ancient  Sabseans  or  Chaldoans  of  Ur,  Haran,  and  Serng,  were  not  the  piOjgeni- 
tors  alike  of  the  Sab»anR  of  Babylonia,  Chaldsa,  and  Arabia.  The  traditions 
of  the  Sabseans  of  the  Euphrates  are  imbued  with  traces  of  each  of  these.  The 
late  Colonel  Taylor  took  great  interest  in  these  poor  people,  who  are  yery  indus- 
trioufl  in  handicrafts,  and  work  chiefly  in  iron  and  copper,  and  the  celebrated 
Wolf  opened  a  school  among  them  under  his  auspices.  Mr.  Layard  was  the 
first  to  find  them  at  Hawisa,  and  Mr.  Loftus,  who  belieyes  that  they  are  pro- 
bably a  relic  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country,  tells  us  that  a  few  families 
reside  at  Dizful  and  Shuster,  where  they  are  dreadfully  persecuted.  Major- 
General  Sir  W.  F.  Williams,  with  the  humanity  which  distinguishes  lum, 
obtained  a  firman  from  the  Shah  for  their  protection.  The  geographer  Peter- 
mann  is  said  to  have  passed  nearly  a  year  among  them  at  Suk  el  Shuyukh, 
and  some  valuable  information  may  be  expected  from  him  concerning  a  race  of 
people  so  nearly  extiftct,  yet  so  calculated  to  claim  our  interest  as  ethnologists, 
and  awaken  our  sympathies  as  philanthropists. 

The  Land  ofBashan. — At  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Feb.  6th,  the  secretary 
road  a  paper,  communicated  by  Cynl  C.  Graham,  Esq.,  which  accompanied  a 
number  of  ancient  inscriptions,  in  an  undeciphered  alphabet,  which  he  had  found 
in  the  great  desert  land,  left  blank  upon  our  maps,  east  of  the  Hauran,  which 
was  known  to  the  Hebrews  as  the  Land  of  Bashan.  Mr.  Graham  being  in  Da- 
mascus last  year,  had  been  animated  with  a  desire  to  penetrate  to  the  Ekist,  by 
the  sight  of  the  mountains  visible  in  the  distance  from  the  hi^h  ground  about 
the  city.  Those  mountains  were  known  to  lead  to  the  extensive  rocky  region 
called  El-Safah,  near  which  the  Arabs  had  reported  there  were  to  be  seen  many 
ruins  of  ancient  cities, — a  region  similar  in  its  features  to  the  £1-Lejah,  in  the 
Hauran.  He  set  out  upon  the  expedition  in  the  month  of  September ;  and  was 
lucky  enough  to  make  an  agreement  with  the  Ghias  tribe  of  Arabs  in  the  most 
eastern  part  of  the  Hauran  (the  limit  of  European  exploration  in  that  quarter), 
to  accompany  him  to  the  regions  he  wished  to  visit.  Soon  after  the  party  had 
quitted  the  Hauran,  they  entered  upon  a  plain  covered  with  basaltic  rocks,  lying 
loose  on  the  ground,  but  so  closely  packed,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficult 
the  camels  could  pick  their  way.  This  stony  track,  which  extends  from  east  to 
west,  a  distance  of  five  days'  journey,  and  from  north  to  south  two  days,  is  called 
by  the  Arabs  El-Kharrah.  Within  it  is  the  district  called  Es-Safah,  a  yolcanic 
region,  which  he  describes  by  conceiving  a  quantity  of  molten  matter  confined 
in  a  vessel,  stirred  up^  by  a  powerful  agent,  and  then  allowed  to  cool  suddenly. 
It  resembles  the  district  El-Lejah  in  the  Hauran.  The  direction  of  the  ^aSah  is 
nearly  north  and  south.  There  is  not  a  single  tell  on  its  surface ;  but  a  chain  of 
hills  of  forty  miles  in  length  run  through  it,  nearly  in  the  same  direction,  vary- 
ing slightly  to  the  north-west.  Mr.  Graham  did  not  venture  to  cross  this  "  vol- 
canic island,"  but  he  coasted  it  towards  the  south,  and  passed  it  on  that  side  to 
the  western  plain,  to  seek  for  the  ruined  cities  of  which  he  had  heard.  Soon 
after,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  large  stone,  having  an  inscription  upon 
it,  in  an  unknown  character,  which  he  carefully  copied.  He  began  then  to 
imagine  that  the  stones  he  had  found  had  been  setup  to  mark  the  distance  from 
some  important  town ;  that,  in  fact,  they  were  milestones.  While  reflecting 
upon  this  fact,  ho  came  suddenly  upon  a  ruined  town,  built  of  white  stone,  of  a 
kind  of  which  no  specimens  whatever  were  seen  by  him  on  the  plain,  the  whole 
of  which  consisted  of  a  dark-coloured  lava.  Four  similar  towns  exist  around  the 
Safali,  but  in  none  could  we  find  inscriptions,  though  many  curious  and  rude 
sculptures  were  lying  about.  From  this  place,  Mr.  Graham  continued  to  pro- 
ceed a  few  days'  journey  further  westward  ;  and  in  several  places  he  found 
small  areas  of  300  or  400  yards  in  circumference,  in  which  almost  every  stone 
had  upon  it  the  rude  representation  of  camels,  gazelles,  apes,  horses,  horsemen, 
etc.,  always  accompanied  by  inscriptions.  Of  these,  about  twenty  were  laid 
upon  the  society's  table.  Many  of  them  were  from  a  wadi  called  El-Nemarch, 
south-east  of  the  Safab,  where  there  were  many  thousand  of  inscribed  stones. 
Others  were  taken  from  another  wculi  further  to  the  east,  called  Warran.  It 
was  on  this  spot  that  a  singular  relic  of  a  red  stone,  or  of  a  very  compact  kind 
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of  pottery,  was  found.  The  relic  is  a  sort  of  baton,  of  abont  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  and  perfectly  smooth.  The  inscriptions  copied  were  in  a  very  small 
proportion  to  the  great  numbers  scattered  about ;  but  the  fear  of  the  Arabs  of 
their  enemies,  the  Anezi,  who  were  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  want  of  water, 
prevented  a  longer  stay  in  the  place.  The  Arabs  had  no  traditions  regarding 
these  inscriptions,  or  the  people  who  had  executed  them,  but  they  agreed  that 
all  the  inhabitants  had  been  driven  away  by  Tamerlane  !  The  inscriptions  are 
in  a  rude  character,  which  has  analogies  with  the  oldest  Greek  and  Phoenician 
alphabets  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  have  been  old  enough  for  a 
time  when  the  two  alphabets  were  nearer  to  the  one  original  than  we  find  in 
any  other  case.  No  serious  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  read  them;  but 
should  they  be  either  in  Greek  or  Hebrew,  no  great  difficulty  is  apprehended  in 
doing  it.  Some  read  from  right  to  left,  and  others  from  left  to  right.  They  are, 
unfortunately,  very  short. 

Cylinder  of  Tiglath  PUeser, — At  the  Syro-Egyptian  Society,  Feb.  9th,  Mr. 
G.  C.  Harle  read  a  paper  on  the  Cylinder  of  Tiglath  Pileser  I. — The  reading  of 
the  copy  of  the  inscription  on  this  cylinder   "  lithographed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  by  the  authority  of  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  under  the  sanction  of  the  government,"  is  as  follows :— "  Inscription 
of  Tiglath  Pileser  I.  (about  1120  b,c.),  completed  from  four  octagonal  prisms 
(two  almost  perfect  and  two  in  fragments),  found  at  the  four  comers  of  the  great 
temple  of  Asshur  (or  Kolah  Sherghat),  and  now  in  the  British  Museum."    Thev 
are  made  of  whitish  clay  baked.      They  are  beautifully  inscribed  with  small 
cuneiform  characters, — ^probably  formed  by  a  tool,  not  by  a  stamp.     Each  is 
about  15^  inches  long,  which  is  the  length  of  each  column  of  the  inscription,  and 
2^  inches  wide.    The  diameter  is  6^  inches.    The  inscription  comprises  53  para- 
graphs, which  contain  809  lines.    The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  receive  and  examine  the  sealed  translations  of  this  cylinder,  as 
made  by  W.  H.  Fox  Talbot,  Esq.,  Rev.  Dr.  Hincks,  Dr.  Oppert,  and  Lieut-Col. 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson.     This  society  has  published  the  several  translations  of 
these  gentlemen  in  parallel  columns.     The  agreement  which  exists  in  the  trans- 
lations generally  proves  that  the  reading  of  this  writing  is  now  a  matter  of 
certainty.     It  opens  with  an  address  to  the  Assyrian  gods,  of  whom  Asshur 
appears  the  supreme.     It  gives  an  account,  in  many  instances  a  detailed  one,  of 
the  campaigns  of  Tiglath  Pileser,  of  his  exploits  and  of  palaces  built  by  him.     It 
gives  16  proper  names  of  countries  traversed,  and  23  of  countries  whose  kings 
were  subdued  by  him.    In  paragraphs  27,  30,  31,  34,  37,  are  names  of  places, 
some  few  of  which,  according  to  the  translations  of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  and  Mr. 
Talbot,  correspond  in  some  measure  with  names  of  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
If  these  two  gentlemen  be  correct,  this  Tiglath  Pileser  invaded  Palestine, — and, 
according  to  Mr.  Talbot,  conquered  Lower  Egypt.     Mr.   Talbot,  translates 
thus: — "  All  the  provinces  of  Musri  (Lower  Egypt)  I  ravaged,  their  armies  I 
destroyed,  and  I  burnt  their  cities.     The  armies  of  the  land  of  Kumani  came  to 
the.succour  of  the  land  of  Egypt." — Par.  xxvii.,  Talbot.    Colonel  Rawlinson's 
translation  of  the  31st  paragraph  is  as  follows : — "  There  fell  into  my  hands  alto- 
gether between  the  commencement  of  my  reign  and  my  fifth  year  42  countries, 
with  their  kings,  from  beyond  the  river  Zab,  plain,  forest  and  mountain,  to  be- 
yond the  river  Euphrates,  the  country  of  the  Khatte  (Hittites)  and  the  upper 
ocean  of  the  setting  sun."     Mr.  Talbot's — "  is  60  and  42  nations  and  their  kings, 
from  the  great  crossing  of  the  lower  Zab,  through  many  various  cities,  into  the 
great  crossing  of  the  Euphrates  in  the  land  of  Syria,  and  the  upper  sea  of  the 
setting  sun  from  the  beginning  of  my  reign  unto  my  fifth  year,  I  held  in  sub- 
jection."    Dr.  Hincks  translates  the  passages  thus : — "  In  all,  my  hand  subdued 
42  countries  and  their  kings,  from  the  channel  of  the  Lower  Zab,  and  the  borders 
of  tTie  forests  of  the  robbers^  to  the  channel  of  the  Euphrates  to  Khatti  and  to  the 
upper  sea  of  the  setting  sun ;  from  the  beginning  of  my  reign  to  my  fifth  year." 
Mr.  Harle  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Hincks  on  this  cylinder,  in  which  the  doctor 
states,  that  the  invasion  of  Tiglath  Pileser  I.  did  not  extend  to  Syria  and  Egypt. 
The  following  is  a  quotation  from  the  letter : — '^  I  am  satisfied  (and  I  expressed 
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my  conyiction  most  deoidedly,  in  notes  to  my  translation)  that  the  ooontries 
supposed  to  be  Egypt  lay  to  the  north-east  of  Khorsabad,  and  that  the  sapposed 
expedition  to  Syria  and  the  Mediterranean  was  one  to  Armenia  and  the  Black 
Sea.  Had  suoh  an  invasion  existed  1120  b.o.,  the  period  of  the  cylinder  aoooid- 
ing  to  Bible  chronology,  it  is  extraordinary  we  shonld  haye  no  description  there- 
of either  in  the  Bible  or  Josephus.  The  Bible  history  is  yer^  particnlar  at  this 
period.  It  records  the  defeats  of  the  Israelites  by  the  Philistmes  when  the  Aik 
was  taken.  Shortly  after,  and  at  the  nearest  point  to  the  date  <^  the  cylinder, 
the  Israelites  become  strong,  defeat  the  Philistines,  and  to  commemorate  their 
yictories  Samuel  raises  the  celebrated  stone,  and  calls  it  Ebenezer.  Josephus 
records  these  eyents, — notices  this  stone,  which  he  calls  *  the  Stone  cfFowtft' ; — 
but  there  is  no  mention  whateyer  at  this  time  of  the  inyasion  of  Tiglath  Pileser, 
nor  of  any  other  Assyrian  king — A-niiq.^  Book  yi..  Chap.  i.  Both  the  Bible  and 
Josephus  record  the  invasion  of  Tiglath  Pileser,  in  the  time  of  Pekah,  400  years 
after  the  date  given  for  the  cylinder — 2  Kings  xv.  29 ;  xvi. ;  1  Chron.  v.  6-26 ; 
2  Chron.  xxviii.  16;  Josephus,  J.9i/t^.,  Book  ix.,  Chap.  ii.  1.  It  seems,  therefore, 
highly  probable  either  that  there  must  be  an  error  in  the  chronology  or  a  mis- 
take m  the  translation  of  the  cylinder." 

TA6  Old  Samarium  Pentateuch^  at  Nahlua, — With  much  solemnity  did  Amian 
approach  the  ark,  and  brought  out  a  volume  of  portentous  size,  caref^y  en- 
veloped in  a  coloured  silk  wrapper.  Hiiving  deposited  the  treasure  on  a  stooL 
he  unfolded  the  cover.  A  similar  wrapper  appeared  beneath,  and  we  counted 
no  less  than  sixteen  silk  envelopes,  of  various  colours  and  aees.  When  the 
sacred  volume  at  length  appeared,  he  bowed  his  head  and  did  obeisance.  Then 
^ssing  it  with  mucn  apparent  reverence,  he  opened  it  for  our  inspection,  in- 
forming us  that  this  was  the  first  time  it  had  Deen  exhibited  for  150  years. 
Lon^  did  we  feast  our  eyes  on  the  mystic  tome,  which  was  indeed  worthy  of 
admiration,  both  on  account  of  its  undoubted  antiquity,  and  for  the  beauty  of 
its  execution.  It  was  a  large  volume  of  quarto  shape,  written  on  skins  of 
vellum,  stitched  with  green  silk,  bound  in  bare  wooden  boards.  It  was  in  a 
most  perfect  state  of  preservation,  scarcely  soiled.  The  characters  were  large 
and  legible — identical,  of  course,  with  those  of  the  other  Samaritan  books  which 
we  had  seen — but  unhappily  we  could  none  of  us  decipher  it.  The  young  Le- 
vite,  however,  read  us  some  passages  from  the  book  of  Genesis ;  and  we  re- 
marked a  peculiarity  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew,  varying  from  that  of 
either  of  the  great  families  of  the  Jews.  The  writing  was  tmpomted,  as  in  all 
Samaritan  books.  We  next  inquired  why  the  manuscript  was  not  in  the  form 
of  a  roll,  which  we  understood  was  the  most  ancient  form  of  binding  ?  The 
Levites  replied  that  it  is  a  very  ancient  form,  no  doubt,  perhaps,  the  most 
ancient :  but  at  the  very  remote  period  when  this  copy  of  the  law  was  writ- 
ten, the  art  of  binding  was  wholly  unknown.  Books  were  then  written 
on  separate  skins  of  parchment,  as  was  this  manuscript ;  until,  about  a 
thousand  years  ago,  a  high  priest  of  the  Samaritans  had  it  bound  in  its 
present  form,  and  furnished  it  with  the  undermost  of  the  silk  wrappers; 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  when  a  wrapper  has  become  Aecajea 
through  age,  it  has  been  a  practice  with  the  high  priests  to  present  another, 
but  still  to  preserve  the  former.  The  date  of  the  binding  is  noted  on 
the  inside  cover,  with  the  name  of  the  hi^h  priest  who  directed  it.  The 
unwillingness  of  the  Samaritans  to  shew  this  sacred  treasure,  which  they  so 
highly  prize,  arises,  no  doubt,  from  an  apprehension  that  attempts  may  be  made 
to  deprive  them  of  it  by  fraud  or  force.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  determine  the 
value  of  the  tradition  which  assigns  it  such  a  remote  antiquity ;  for  I  neither 
know  the  facts  on  which  they  rest  their  faith,  nor  am  I  capable  of  ascertaining 
the  date  from  an  examination  of  the  writing,  as  some  antiquarians  might  do. 
That  we  at  length  succeeded  in  seeing  the  oldest  MS.  in  their  possession,  the 
real  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  so  widely  celebrated,  I  had  no  doubt,  at  the  time ; 
although  I  have  since  had  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  one  still  more  ancient 
It  would  well  repay  a  pilgrimage  to  the  East,  if  there  were  any  prospect  of 
ascertaining  the  value  and  authentic  history  of  these  most  ancient  codices.    I 
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would  merely  saggest  whether  they  may  not  possibly  be  still  in  possession  of 
the  identical  co^y  of  the  law,  brought  by  the  priest,  whom  Tiglath  Pileser  sent 
to  instruct  the  idolatrous  settlers  m  Israel,  and  which  has  been  the  means  of 
preserving  and  transmitting  the  old  Hebrew  characters  among  the  Saamaritans, 
even  to  this  day?  This  theory  would,  of  course,  be  untenable,  should  it  prove, 
on  examination,  to  contain  the  interpolations  or  explanations  ascribed  to  Ezra ; 
but  nothing  but  a  careful  collation  of  this  volume  can  set  at  rest  the  interesting 
and  important  questions  suggested  by  this  manuscript ;  and  it  is  evident,  from 
what  has  been  said,  that  the  Samaritans  themselves  cannot  be  trusted  to  make 
a  careful  and  faithful  collation.  Old  Selami  mentioned  the  name  of  the  ereat 
French  Orientalist,  M.  De  Sacy,  and  boasted  of  having  many  letters  from  nim. 
If  that  learned  scholar  thought  he  was  dealing  with  a  person  like  himself,  on 
^irhose  statements  he  might  place  implicit  reliance,  and  in  whose  friendly  and 
disinterested  co-operation  he  might  confide  in  the  prosecution  of  his  important 
labours  he  was  sadly  deceived  in  the  person  with  whom  he  was  in  correspondence. 
— Colonial  Church  Chronicle. 

The  Exodus  of  the  Jews. — At  the  RoyaJ  Society  of  Literature,  Jan.  6th,  Mr. 
Vaux  read  a  paper,  communicated  by  the  Rev.  Dunbar  Heath,  "  On  the  Asiatic 
portions  of  Ecypt,  and  on  the  Exodus  of  the  Jews,"  in  which  Mr.  Heath  gave 
an  account  of  his  recent  researches  among  the  Hieratic  Papyri,  and  of  the 
success  which  had  attended  him  in  his  identifications  of  the  names  of  several 
Egyptian  towns  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  with  proof  that  they  were,  in  most 
instances,  of  Phoenician  origin.  Mr.  Heath  also  suggested,  that  the  Hebrew 
name  for  Egypt,  Mizraim,  might  not  improbably  be  derived  from  Mizur,  which 
would  mean  ^*  the  placed  Zur,"  on  the  analogy  of  other  names,  such  as  Mich- 
mash  and  Minneth,  which  respectively  signify  *'  the  place  of  Giemosh  "  and 
the  place  of  Neith." 


C( 


Ediiuma  of  the  Bible,  etc. — At  the  sale  of  the  library  of  Lord  Alvanley,  the 
followinsr  were  disposed  of : — Biblia  Latina,  an  old  MS.  on  vellum,  having  Acts 
after  Hebrews,  £13  13s., — Bible  printed  by  Barker  in  1613,  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  Old  English  binding,  with  the  arms  of  James  the  First  on  the  sides,  £27 — 
Bible,  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1659,  with  the  Prayer- Book  of  1669,  in  2  vols., 
a  magnificent  specimen  of  Old  English  binding,  elaborately  tooled,  a  present 
from  Bishop  Crewe  to  his  godson,  Devereux  Knightley,  in  1681,  £65 — Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  first  edition,  printed  by  Whitchurche,  7  Marche,  1549, 
with  the  Prayer-Book  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  1596,  and  that  of  James  the  First, 
1607,  in  one  volume,  £87 — Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  Sealed  Book  of  1662, 
£10  5s. 

A  Sunday  Night -View  of  Westminster  Abbey. — The  popular  notion  of  a 
Cathedral  or  Minster  in  England,  is  that  of  a  grand  old  fossil  or  mammoth 
Church.  Bequeathed  to  us  by  odd-fashioned  forefathers,  no  doubt  good  enough 
for  their  age,  they  are  ponderous  records  of  piety  in  stone,  outlines  of  sentiment 
in  endless  intricacy  of  lines  and  arches.  Beautiful  to  see  or  to  sketch,  to  fit 
into  a  portfolio  or  light  up  a  history,  of  what  human  use  are  they  besides,  except 
perhaps  to  get  persons  buried  in.  Yet  who  that  has  been  locked  in,  or  still 
oftener  locked  out  of,  their  quiet  walls  but  associates  a  melancholy  pleasure 
with  the  remembrance  ?  Who,  for  instance,  that  works  in  populous  London, 
but  has  a  secret  liking  for  those  twin  towers  of  Westminster  ?  Even  if  he  has 
not  played  hockey  in  the  cloisters,  ^  or  vanquished  an  impertinent  lad  in  the 
square,  or  done  moonlight  exploits  in  the  precincts,  or  in  later  life  passed  be- 
neath them  jaded  and  cold  after  a  night  oi  stormy  debate  in  the  House,  what 
dweller  in  Cockayne  but  loves  them  ?  We  have  watched  them  looming  grey 
and  cold,  as  the  young  dawn  of  a  May  morning  shot  silvery  arrows  along  the 
lake  in  St.  James's  Park,  and  came  sparkling  under  the  trees  where  a  poor 
houseless  girl  was  plying  her  weary  needle  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  palace. 
Leagues  away  at  sea,  the  shadow  of  the  Minster  towers  has  risen  up  into 
thoughts  of  England  and  its  parks,  slowly  fading  in  the  calm  sunset.    Cannot 
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these  grand  old  edifices  be  made  useful  as  well  as  poetical?  They  were  useful 
once,  and  out  of  their  serviceableness  grew  their  sanctity  and  their  attraction. 
A  few  years  ago,  if  we  remember  well,  Cardinal  Wiseman  hinted  at  the  use  he 
would  find  for  Westminster  Abbey.  And  why  not  others?  Why  should  so 
much  stone  religion  rear  itself  apart  from  the  emotions  of  our  daily  me  ?  Even 
to  stand  beneath  its  fretted  roof  is  to  be  impressed  with  a  sentiment  of  awe  and 
humbleness.  Earnest  men  have  said  this^-or  something  like  this — ^to  them- 
selves ;  and  the  answer  is,  that  Westminster  Abbey  is  restored  to  the  worship 
of  the  multitude. 

We  will  go.  A  January  night.  Half-past  five  by  the  frozen  chimes  as  we 
reach  the  western  gate  of  the  Abbey.  The  working  classes  are  there,  bearing 
the  cold  as  brave  men  bear  it,  after,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  an  excellent  dinner.  The 
majority  of  the  working  classes,  too,  are  well  wrapped  up,  and  by  standing 
close  thej-  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  keep  themselves  warm  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  until  the  Abbey  door  is  opened.  What  a  gulf  of  gloom  about  the  gate, 
what  a  wall  of  gloom  in  the  air — how  grimly  the  pair  of  towers  stand  sooty 
against  the  sky  I  Below,  it  is  like  waiting  at  the  entrance  of  a  crypt,  or  ex- 
pecting to  go  down  a  coal-shaft.  Why  are  the  doors  not  open,  and  why  are  the 
working  classes  not  allowed  to  sit  down  ?  The  crowd  hazard  various  supposi- 
tions. Two  chiefly  :  one  to  the  effect  that  an  hour^s  expenditure  of  light  is  a 
consideration  to  the  Chapter — another,  promulgated  by  a  sarcastic  working  man, 
to  the  effect  that  the  working  classes  have  a  tendency  to  injure  national  monu- 
ments.-*-" I've  come  here  regularly  for  five-and -twenty  year,"  a  working 
authority  informs  us,  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  pride,  "  and  I  knows  'em." 
Wearied  and  wedged  in,  and  punched  by  a  great  variety  of  elbows,  we  learn 
from  another  gentleman  that  this  "  is  not  much  of  a  crowd."  A  quarter  to  six, 
and  then  in  the  haze  above  a  little  feeble  star  hangs  out  a  light :  and  by  that 
glow  over  the  southern  tower  we  shall  soon  have  the  moon — ^yes,  there  she  is, 
stealing  slowly  and  silently  by.  The  saints  in  the  west  window  now  come  out 
dimly  from  their  wrappings  of  immemorial  grime  and  decay.  Fourteen,  an  arith- 
metical neighbour  informs  us.  "  Stand  off  the  pavement — ^toleft  or  right.  Gen- 
tlemen, pray  stand  away  I" — sings  the  blithe  and  poetical  police  inspector.  Gen- 
tlemen, pray  stand  away !  The  doors  are  going  to  open — m — another  quarter  of 
an  hour  to  wait,  discuss  theology,  news,  watch  the  fitting  lights  and  the  women's 
faces  glimmering  down  from  us  on  the  broad  sanctuary,  and  at  last  welcome  the 
grind  of  the  rusty  gate — the  sudden  gush  of  two  jets  of  gas  lighting  up  the 
spandrils  of  the  western  gate, — ^and  are  borne  along  into  a  region  of  light.  How 
bright  and  vivid  the  nave  looks,  awoke  out  of  its  dusty  sleep  and  vacant  hier- 
archical gloom  !  What  an  incursion  of  the  nineteenth  century  invaders,  flood- 
ing all  the  aisles,  irrespective  of  the  memories  and  the  sanctities  of  the  place ! 
How  does  this  rush  sound  by  Elizabeth's  grave  or  in  the  peacefulness  of  Poets' 
Corner  ?  To  be  sure  the  monuments  are  uninhabited,  but  are  not  famous  dead 
here,  freezing  behind  their  grim,  purgatorial  rails  ?  Nave  and  aisles,  north  and 
south,  are  liberally  provided  with  foreign-looking  rough  chairs,  to  which  all, 
gentle  and  simple,  admit  themselves  ; — and  dependent  from  the  clustered  pillars, 
are  card-board  copies,  in  bold  type,  of  the  Hundreth  Psalm,  on  which  a  clear' 
light  is  shed  from  the  bronze  trees  that  bud  forth  branching  arms  and  circlets  of 
gas  in  the  interspaces.  The  nave  is  a  sea  of  human  faces,  twisted  and  quirked 
in  strange  eddies,  fluctuating  in  restless  valleys,  and  occasionally  tossed  up  into 
reluctant  ridges.  Choir-wards  the  gloom  is  solid  and  chamel-bke.  Icy  gusts 
sweep  from  hundreds  of  hidden  doors  and  passages, — marble  senators  and  judges 
and  astronomers  stand  at  chill  in  the  light ; — Newton  cannot  hold  the  globe,  and 
Pitt  seems  congealed  over  the  door  that  is  battered  from  outside  with  blows  that 
recall  that  there  are  still  descendants  of  sturdy  Saxons.  The  grand  din  of  the 
organ  swells  at  last,  and  there  is  a  sudden  stillness.  Black,  stolid,  fresh-faced 
vergers  appear,  and  by-and-by  the  bishop  and  canons,  heralded  by  pokers.  Then 
the  gates  of  the  choir  open  and  let  out  a  stream  of  surpliced  choristers,  and  the 
service  begins — faintly  read  and  scarcely  heard.  It  is  not  until  the  Psalms  are 
reached  that  the  sound  of  many  voices  is  heard, — nor  until  the  Creed  that  we 
find  brave  old  gentlemen  of  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  period,  who  repeat  audibly 
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and  defiantly.  The  dean  reads  tho  Lessons  and  the  hishop  preaches  an  ex- 
pressive sermon.  The  Doxology  is  sung,  and  the  vast  throng  slowly  passes 
out  into  the  cold  night — wiser  at  the  head,  warmer  at  the  heart,  for  a  Sunday 
night  spent  in  Westminster  Ahbey. — Atherummi. 

New  Latin  Classic. — A  curious  and  interesting  volume  has  recently  ap- 
peared at  Berlin,  ^'  Gai  Grani  Liciniani  Annalium  quae  supersunt,  ex  codice  ter 
scripto  Mnsei  Britannici  Londinensis  nunc  primuni  edldit  K.  A.  F.  Pertz."  It 
is  the  first  edition  of  the  annals,  or  rather  of  the  fragments  of  the  annals,  of  an 
early  Roman  historian,  Granius  Licinianus,  who  appears  to  have  flourished 
before  Livy  and  after  Sallust.  Among  the  Syriac  manuscripts  acquired  hy  the 
British  Museum  in  1847,  from  the  convent  of  Nitria,  near  Cairo,  were  at  least 
three  palimpsests,  which  follow  one  another  in  the  Catalogue,  of  which  No. 
17210  IS  descrihed  as  containing  a  portion  of  Homer,  and  No.  17211  of  St.  Luke, 
while  No.  17212  is  described  as  a  palimpsest  merely.  It  appears  that  this 
Yolmne  is  in  reality  a  double  palimpsest,  containing  two  Latin  authors,  who 
have  been  successively  erased  to  make  room  for  a  Syriac  version  of  some  of  tho 
homilies  of  St.  Chrysostom.  When,  in  1853,  Dr.  George  Henry  Pert,  the  prin- 
cipal librarian  at  Berlin,  was  making  some  researches  at  the  British  Museum, 
Dr.  Paul  Botticher,  who  was  then  examining  the  Syrian  manuscripts,  called  his 
attention  to  this  palimpsest,  in  which  he  deciphered  the  words  *'  SuUani  Capi- 
toiium,"  and  *'  Sacerdotio  Martis,"  which  led  him  to  suspect  that  the  annals  of  a 
Roman  historian  lay  interred  beneath.  Further  progress  was  impossible,  except 
by  the  aid  of  chemical  agents,  to  use  which  it  was  necessary  to  have  permission 
from  the  trustees  of  the  Museum ;  and  this,  in  1855,  Dr.  Pertz,  in  again  coming 
to  England,  applied  for  and  obtained.  By  these  means  he  then  succeeded,  in 
ten  days,  in  making  out  the  greatest  part  of  two  pages  and  a  portion  of  a  third, 
when  he  resigned  the  task  to  his  son,  who  completed  it  in  1857.  The  whole 
that  has  been  deciphered  amounts  to  twenty-four  pages,  but  the  editor  considers 
that  more  mi^ht  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  more  powerful  chemical  agents, 
which  would,  however,  destroy  the  manuscript.  Dr.  Pertz  complains  bitterly 
of  the  obstacles  opposed  to  his  enterprize  by  the  London  atmosphere. 

Th6  Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  Middle 
Ages, — Published  by  the  authority  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury,  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  The  following  works  are  in  preparation,  and 
fesseor,  en  Vers  Francois,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Public  Library,  Cambridge. — Vita 
will  bepublished  in  the  course  of  the  present  year : — 1.  Vie  de  St.  Edouard  le  Con- 
Beati  Edwardi  Regis  et  Confessoris,  from  a  unique  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
— Vita  Edwardi  Regis  qui  apud  Westmonasterium  requiescit,  unprinted,  and  m 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  edited  by  Rev.  H.  R.  Luard.— 2.  EpistolaB  Adas  do 
Marisco,  from  a  unique  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  edited  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Brewer. 
— 3.  Richard  Cirencestr.  Speculum:  from  a.d.  449  to  1348,  in  four  books.  This 
valuable  MS.  formerly  belonged  to  Matthew  Parker,  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  and 
is  deposited  in  the  Public  Library,  Cambridge,  edited  by  Rev.  J.-  E.  Mayor. — 4. 
Eulogium,  etc.,  in  quinque  libros  :  from  the  Creation  to  a.d.  1413.  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum;  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  and 
Lincoln's  Inn.  Edited  by  F.  S.  Haydon,  Esq. — 5.  Historia  de  illustribus 
Henricis.  Auctore  J.  Capgravio.  From  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  and  at  Cam- 
bridge, edited  by  Rev.  F.  C.  Hingeston.  Of  this  work  a  translation  hy  tJte  editor 
toiU  be  published  simuJtaneotislyvnth  the  original  work. — 6.  Henrici  V.  illustrissimi 
Anglorum  Regis  Historia.  Roberto  Redmanno,  Auctore.  From  a  unique  MS.  at 
Cambridge.  Versus  Rjrthmici  in  Laudem  Regis  Henrici  VI.,  ubi  multa  habentur 
contra  Lollardos.  From  a  MS.  in  the  British  Musum,  together  with  other  un- 
printed memorials  relating  to  Henry  V.  Edited  by  C.  A.  Cole,  Esq  — 7.  Fasciculi 
Zizaniorum,  written  by  Thomas  Walden,  confessor  of  Henry  V.,  and  the  ablest 
writer  on  the  Catholic  side  in  the  Lollard  controversy.  A  unique  and  valuable 
MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Shirley.— 8.  The 
Repressor  of  overmuch  Writing  of  the  Clergy,  by  Reg.  Peacock.  A  unique  MS. 
at  Cambridge.      Edited  by  l5v.    C.   Babington. — 9.   Historia  Fundationis  et 
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Donationis  AbbatisB  B.  Augustini  Cantaar.  A  aniqne  and  valuable  MS.  in 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridgo.  It  was  prepared  in  the  period  between  1430  and 
1450,  and  contains  a  history  of  the  foundation  in  verse,  and  another  in  prose. 
Edited  by  Rov.C.  Hardwick. — 10.  Recueil  des  Croniqnes  et  Anchiennes  Istories 
de  la  Qrant  Bretaigno  a  present  nomm6  Engleterre,  par  Jehan  de  Wawrin, 
Seigneur  de  Forostu.  A  unique  MS.  in  the  Biblioth^que  Imp^riale :  it  comes 
down  to  the  return  of  Edward  lY.  to  England  after  the  second  deposition  of 
Henry  VI.  Edited  by  W.  Hardy,  Esq. — 11.  Chronicon  de  Vita  atque  Gestis 
Henrici  VII.  ad  Captionem  Perkini  Warbeck,  together  with  other  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  same  reign.  From  MSB.  in  the  British  Museum.  £^ted  by  Jas. 
Gairdner,  Esq. — 12.  Chronicle  of  Scotland,  in  Scottish  Verse.  In  the  Public 
Library,  Cambridge.  Compiled  by  command  of  Margaret,  mother  of  James  VI., 
for  the  King's  use.     Edited  by  Wm.  B.  Tumbull,  Esq. 

The  Princess  Frederick  William  and  the  Maidens  of  the  United  Kingdom, — 
Among  the  parting  tokens  of  loyalty  and  attachment  received  by  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  is  a  Bible  presented  by 
upwards  of  six  thousand  of  the  maidens  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  bound 
in  the  richest  dark  purple  morocco,  mounted  with  beautifully  chased  clasps  and 
comer  pieces  of  the  purest  gold,  bearing  the  national  rose,  shamrock,  and 
thistle,  and  the  arms  of  her  Ro^al  Highness  as  Princess  Royal  of  England.  At 
the  beginning  and  end  there  is  a  double  fly  leaf  of  vellum,  illuminated  in  the 
first  style,  these  designs  being  composed  also  of  the  rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle, 
with  her  Royal  Highness's  arms.  At  the  beginning  is  brilliantly  iUnminated — 
"  To  her  Royal  Highness  Victoria  Adelaide  Maiy  Louisa,  Princess  Royal ;  with 
the  loyal,  loving,  and  prayerful  wishes  of  the  Maidens  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on 
the  occasion  of  her  Royal  Highness's  marriage,  26th  of  January,  MDC0(3LVIII." 
And  on  a  small  scroll  below  the  date  the  words  of  the  blessing — "  The  Lord 
bless  thee  and  keep  thee ;  the  Lord  make  His  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be 
gracious  unto  thee  ;  the  Lord  lift  up  His  countenance  upon  thee  and  give  thee 
peace."  The  edges  of  the  leaves  are  brilliantly  illuminated,  the  ornamentation 
being  relieved  by  the  introduction  of  the  following  sentences : — On  the  top, 
*'  Thy  word  is  truth,"  and  *'  Seek  the  Lord;"  on  the  side,  "GK)d  is  love,  and 
"  God  is  light ;"  and  on  the  lower  edges,  **  Pray  always,"  and  "  Watch  and 
pray."  Several  of  these  texts  were  also  engraved  on  the  clasp.  The  Bible  is 
contained  in  a  casket  of  BritiBh  oak,  which  is  elegantly  carved,  the  devices 
being  principally  roses  and  their  leaves.  On  the  top  a  large  "  V."  is  richly  mlt, 
and  the  words,  ^'  Search  the  Scriptures,"  painted  in  enamel;  and  on  the  sides 
and  ends  are  escutcheons,  bearing  the  initial  '^  V."  and  the  arms  of  the  Princess 
Royal. 
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F  O  E  E  I  G  N. 
Bohringer  (F.) — Die  Kirche  Christi  und  ihre  Zeugen ;  oder  die  Kircheu- 

Oeschiclite  in  Blographien.    (The  Christian  Church  and  its  Witnesses ;  or,  Charch  History 
in  Biographies).    2.  Band.    4.  Ahtheilung.    2.  Heft.    Zurich.    8vo. 

De  Champagne. — Rome  et  Judee  au  temps  de  la  chute  de  N^ron,  Tan 

66-67  aprfes  Christ.    8vo. 

De  la  Rochemace. — Etudes  sur  le  Culte  Druidique  et  rdtablissement  des 

Francs  et  des  Bretons  dans  Ics  Gaules.    8vo. 

Durscli  (Dr.  G.  M.) — Symbolik  der  Mosaichen  und  Christlichen  Cultus. 

(The  Symbols  of  Jewish  and  Christian  Worship).    Tabiugen. 
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De  Wette  (M.  W.  L.) — Die  heilige  Schrift  des  alten  imd  neuen  Testa* 

ments,  nebersetct.    (The  Old  and  New  Testaments  translated).    Heidelberg.    8vo. 

Gautrelet.^^Le  Dimanclie  considdre  au  point  de  yue  religieux  et  social. 

ISmo. 

Hitzig  (Dr.  F.) — Die  Spriiche  Salomons  iibersetzt  und  ausgelegt.     (The 

ProverbB  of  Solomon).    Zurich. 

Herzfeld  (Dr.  L.) — Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  von  Vollendung  des 

zweiten  Tempels  his  znr  Einsetzung  des  MaccabHers  Shimeon  zum  hohen  Priester  and 
FOrstea.  (History  of  the  People  of  Israel,  from  the  Completion  of  the  second  Temple,  to 
the  appointment  of  Shimeon  the  MaoCabee,  as  High  Priest  and  Prince).    Kordhausen. 

Knobel  (Dr.  A.) — Kurzgefasstes  exegetiscbes  Handbuch  zum  alten  Tes- 
tament.   Exodus  und  Leviticus.    (Ekegetical  Handbook  to  the  Old  Testament).    Leipzig. 

Labure  (C.) — (Euvres  completes  de  Blaise  Pascal.    2  vols.    Paris.    12mo. 
Land  (J.  P.  N.) — Disputatio  de  Carmine  Jacobi,  Gen.  xlix.     Leyden. 
Messmer  (Alois,  Professor  der  Theologie  in  Brixen.) — Gescbicbte  der 

Offanbaniiig;  Oder  GrundlegUng,  Vorbereitung,  und  Ausfbhrung  der  C^ttlichen  Anstalten 
sum  HeUe  der  Menschen.    (History  of  Revelation ;  or.  The  Foundation,  Preparation,  and 
Ginnpletion,  of  the  Divine  Plans  for  the  Salvation  of  Man).    Enter  Band.    Frieburg  in 
.  Breisgau.    8vo,  pp.  816. 

Mestral. — ^Essai  sur  le  Protestantisme  et  le  Catbolicisme,  et  specialement 

BUT  I'autorit^  en  mati^re  de  foi.    12mo. 

Monnier. — Essai  sur  la  E^demption.     8vo. 

Miiller  (Max,   M.A.) — Rig-Veda-Sanbita,    tbe    Sacred   Hymns  of  tbe 

Bnhmans:  together  with  the  Commentary  of  Sayanacharya.  The  Text  in  Sanscrit.  Vol.  III. 
London:  AUenandCo.   4to. 

Quinet. — La  Revolution  Religieuse  au  dix-neuvieme  siecle.    Part  I.    8vo. 
Beinke  (Von.) — ^Die  Messianscben  Psalmen.      London:   Williams  and 

Noigate. 

Strauss  (D.F.) — ^Ulrich  von  Hutten.     2  vols.     Leipzig. 

Studien  liber  Katbolizismus,  Protestantismus,  und  Gewissensfriebeit  in 

Dentsohlande.  (Studies  of  Catholicism,  Protestantism,  and  Freedom  of  Conscience).  Schaff- 
hansen.    8vo,  pp.  472. 

Vetus  et  Novum  Testamentum,  ex  Antiouissimo  Codice  Yaticano.     Ed. 

Angelus  Maitts,  S3.E.  Card.    Rome.    6  Vols,  royal  4to. 

Wissenbacb  (F.  E.) — Das  bobe  Lied  Salomo's,  erklart,  uebersetzt,  und 

dargestellt   {Solomon's  Song  expounded,  etc.)    Leipzig. 

Wunderbar  (R.  J.) — Bibliscb-Talmudiscbe  Medicin.     (Biblical  and  Tal- 

mndical  Medicine).    Riga.    8vo. 

ENGLISH. 
Augustine  (St.),  on  tbe  Psalms,  translated  into  Englisb.     (Vol.  YI.,  witb 

Indices.)    Oxford:  Parker.    8vo. 

Brownson  (O.  A.) — Tbe  Convert ;  or,  Leaves  from  my  Experience.    New 

York. 

Gandlisb  (Rev.  R.  S.,  D.D.) — Life  in  a  Risen  Saviour ;  being  Discourses 

on  the  argument  of  1  Cor.  xv.    Edinburgh :  A.  and  C.  Black.    12mo,  pp.  408. 

Commentary  wbolly  Biblical :  an  exposition  of  tbe  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments in  the  very  words  of  Scripture.    Part  XYIII.    London :  Bagsters.    4to. 

De  Burgb  (William,  D.D.) — ^A  Commentary  on  tbe  Psalms,  critical,  devo- 
tional and  prophetical,  with  the  text  of  the  Authorized  Version,  metrically  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew.    Part  I.    Dublin :  Hodges  and  Smith.    8vo. 

Drummond  (Henry.) — Discourses  on  tbe  true  definition  of  tbe  Cburch, 

One  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic,  and  kindred  subjects.  London :  Bosworth  and  Harrison. 
8vo,  pp.  ao4. 
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Evangelism   (the   Philosophy  of),   evolved  from  the  relations   between 

CoDBcieooe  and  the  Atonement.    London :  Bell  and  Daldj.    18mo,pp.  86& 

Gumey  (Eev.  J.  H.,  M.A.) — Gkxi's  Heroes  and  the  World's  Heroes: 

being  a  third  series  of  Historical  Sketches.    London :  Longmans.    12mo,  pp.  470. 

Gibbs  (Professor  J.  W.) — Philological  Studies,  with  English  Illustrations. 

New  Haven.    12mo,  pp.  2-10. 

Hingeston  (Rev.  F.  C,  B.A.) — The  Chronicle  of  England,  by  John  Cap- 
grave.    London:  Longmans.   8vo,  pp.612. 

Hibbard  (N.  Q.) — The  Psalms  chronologically  arranged,  with  historical 

introdnctions,  and  a  general  introdoction  to  the  whole  Book.    New  York.    8vo,  pp.  689. 

Hudson  (C.  F.) — Debt  and  Grace,  as  related  to  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future 

Life.    Boston,  U.S.    12mo,  pp.  472. 

Jukes  (Rev.  Andrew.) — The  Types  of  Grenesis  briefly  considered,  as  re- 
vealing the  development  of  human  nature  in  the  world  witfiin  and  without,  and  in  the  dia- 
pensauons.    London  :  Longmans.    12mo,  pp.  440. 

Linton  (Rev.  H.,  M.A.) — A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistles  of  St. 

Paul.    London :  Wertheim  and  Macintosh.    18mo,  pp.  666. 

Malan  (Rev.  S.  C,  M.A.) — Letters  to  a  young  Missionary.     London : 

Masters.    12mo^  pp.  72. 

Malan  (Rev.  S.  C,  M.A.) — The  Coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon :  a  Narrative. 

London :  Masters.    18mo,  pp.  86. 

Macnair  (Robert,  M.A.) — Christian  Baptism  spiritual,  not  ritual.  Edin- 
burgh :  Paton  and  Ritchie.    18mo,  pp.  210. 

Newman  (F.  W.) — Theism,  doctrinal  and  practical.     London  :  Chapman. 
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EZEaESIS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAHENT-€^ENESIS.« 

Some  years  ago^  we  sketched  in  this  Journal  a  plan  for  an 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  which  should  accomplish  for  that 
part  of  Holy  Scripture  what  such  works  as  those  of  Bloomfield 
and  Alford  have  done  for  the  New  Testament.  An  improved 
text^  based  on  sound  principles ;  philological  observations^  such 
as  the  improved  state  of  Hebrew  learning  can  so  abundantly 
furnish;  an  exegetical  commentary^  embracing  all  the  means 
supplied  by  archseology  and  history^  are  performances  which 
might  reasonably  be  expected  from  English  scholars^  and  it  has 
long  been  to  us  a  source  of  complaint  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
has  been  attempted.  Many  reasons  might  be  given  to  account 
for  this  comparative  neglect  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures^  but  we 
will  not  now  enter  upon  them.  Our  object  is  to  shew  that 
our  wishes  on  the  subject  are  being  gratified  by  the  learned 
labours  of  Dr.  Kalisch^  whose  work  on  Exodus  we  lately  intro- 
duced  to  our  readers.  The  Commentary  on  Genesis  is  oow  pub- 
lished^ and  we  think  we  cannot  better  promote  the  objects  con- 
templated by  our  pages  than  by  furnishing  a  synopsis  of  the 
principal  features  it  possesses. 

•  A  HUtorical  and  Critical  Commentajy  on  the  Old  Teatamentt  with  a  new 
TranalaHon,  By  M.  M.  Kalisch,  PhU.  Doc.,  M.A.  n^ttjina— Genesis.  London :  Long- 
mans.    1858.    8vo.   pp.  876.    The  same,  English  edition.     8vo.    pp.  540. 
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Dr.  Kalisch  is  a  Jew^  and  on  that  account  has  one  pre- 
requisite for  a  successful  Hebrew  exegete — a  fervent  love  for  his 
subject.  It  has  been  often  observed  that  Jewish  writers  on 
Hebrew  philology  and  criticism  are  less  to  be  relied  upon  than 
Christian  scholars^  but  this  must  be  received  with  qualification^ 
and  be  tested  by  each  case  as  it  occurs.  There  have  been  many 
silly  things  written  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  by  Jews,  as  there 
have  been  on  the  Greek  Testament  by  Christians ;  but  we  are 
happy  to  say  that  Dr.  Kalisch  does  not  swell  the  list  of  the 
former  class.  We  have  looked  minutely  into  the  two  volumes 
he  has  brought  out^  and  confess  that  we  are  greatly  pleased  by 
the  sound  scholarship  and  reverent  piety  with  which  the  records 
of  his  nation  are  treated  by  him.  The  volume  on  Exodus  has 
already  been  well  received,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  that 
on  Genesis  will,  we  think,  more  than  sustain  its  reputation.  It 
is  quite  plain,  from  even  a  very  slight  survey,  that  the  author 
loves  his  subject,  and  has  neglected  no  available  means  for  its 
complete  treatment.  There  is  also  a  freshness  and  originality 
about  the  whole  work,  which  alone  charms  the  reader,  and  which 
will,  we  think,  secure  for  it  a  large  amount  of  patronage.  The 
arrangement  by  which  an  edition  is  issued,  adapted  for  the 
English  reader,  is  a  good  one,  and  will  tend  to  make  the  work 
more  extensively  studied. 

In  his  prefak.  Dr.  KaUsch  shews  that  he  is  aw»e  of  what  is 
looked  for  in  a  commentator  on  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

"  This  book  abounds  with  problems  no  less  perplexing  than  interesting. 
Its  vast  range  includes  branches  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  of  histoiy, 
of  ethnography  and  philosophy ;  and  with  materials  of  singular  variety, 
skilfully  blends  great  and  fruitful  ideas.  It  has,  accordingly,  provoked 
an  overwhelming  mass  of  comment,  partly  in  confirmation,  and  partly  in 
opposition  to  its  statements;  it  has  proved  the  battle-field  for  almoBt 
every  shade  of  opinion,  both  religious  and  sceptical ;  and  it  is  evidently 
destined  to  become  the  arena  for  the  critical  discussion  of  the  whole 
groundwork  of  Biblical  theology,  and  for  the  introduction  of  a  new  era  in 
religious  thought." 

To  the  scepticism  here  alluded  to,  the  author  presents  con- 
stantly a  bold  front  of  opposition,  yet  without  an  ignorant 
bigotry,  which  is  as  oflFensive  if  not  so  dangerous. 

"The  conviction  of  the  surpassing  importance  of  the  book  has 
strengthened  us  to  face  the  numerous  difficulties  of  a  conscientious  inter- 
pretation. We  have  endeavoured  impartially  to  weigh  the  facts,  and 
calmly  to  draw  the  inferences.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  neglect  no  essen- 
tial evidence.  But  after  due  consideration,  the  conclusions  have  been 
stated  with  unreserved  frankness.  As  we  have  no  pre-conceived  theory  to 
defend,  we  have  never  been  tempted  to  distort  the  text,  or  to  indulge  in 
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reckless  combinations ;  and  we  have  always  tried  so  to  unfold  the  argu- 
ment, that  the  reader  may  at  once  discover  our  erroh  or  admit  our 
result/* 

Very  many  of  the  questions  suggested  by  the  Book  of 
Genesis  are  common  to  the  whole  Peiitateuch,  and  these  are  to 
be  treated  in  a  general  introduction  to  that  Mosaic  portion  of 
Scripture.  There  are  others  peculiar  to  the  book^  and  these  are 
here  discussed  at  great  length.  A  preliminary  essay,  of  moro 
than  fifty  crowded  pages,  is  entitled,  "  On  the  relation  between 
the  Scriptures  and  the  natural  sciences,  especially  geology  and 
astronomy."  In  this  portion  of  the  work  the  question  is  fairly 
stated,  and  an  extract  will  shew  that  Dr.  Kalisch  knows  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  topics  he  has  to  handle. 

"  The  modem  researches  in  the  natural  sciences  are  as  gigantic  in 
their  extent  as  they  are  incontrovertible  in  their  main  results.  The  inves- 
tigation of  the  laws  of  the  material  world,  and  their  application  to  prac- 
tical purposes,  form  the  characteristic  pursuits  of  our  age.  But  the  Bible 
also  alludes,  in  many  important  passages,  to  physical  laws  and  to  natural 
phenomena.  It  became,  therefore,  an  indispensable  task  for  the  Biblical 
student,  and  especially  the  theologian,  to  compare  those  recent  results 
with  the  respective  scriptural  statements.  The  conclusions  at  which  these 
men  arrived,  though  vastly  differing  in  detail,  may  be  reduced  to  two  chief 
classes.  One  part  of  these  scholars — whose  zeal,  unfortunatelv,  overruled 
their  reason — ^flatly  denied  the  correctness  and  even  the  possibility  of  such 
fact :  every  one  knows  that  Galileo  was  compelled  to  abjure  and  to  curse 
the  Copemican  system  of  the  earth's  motion  as  fallacious  and  heretical : 
Yoetius  described  it  as  a  neological  fabrication ;  and  the  learned  Francis 
Turettin,  not  much  more  than  one  himdred  and  fifty  years  since,  endea- 
voured to  overthrow  it  by  scriptural  and  physical  arguments.  But  the 
opposition  to  that  great  astronomical  truth  has  gradually  vanished  away 
before  the  colossal  labours  of  Kepler,  Newton,  and  their  illastrious  fol- 
lowers; nor  will  anybody  at  present,  as  once  the  learned  doctors  of 
Salamanca  did,  decry  the  views  of  Columbus  as  an  impious  heresy ;  and 
if  objections  are  still  raised  by  some  tenacious  straggler,  they  are  received 
as  a  curiosity,  causing  hilarity  rather  than  provoking  controversy.  But 
more  vehement  were  the  denouncements  hurled,  up  to  a  very  recent  date, 
against  the  results  of  geology,  itself  a  comparatively  recent  science ;  it 
was  declared  an  unholy  and  atheistic  pursuit,  a  dark  art,  a  *  horrid  blas- 
phemy,' a  study  which  has  the  evil  one  for  its  author ;  and  its  votaries 
were  designated  as  arch-enemies  of  religion  and  virtue,  infidels  standing  in 
the  service  of  the  infernal  powers. 

"  The  other  class  of  scholars,  more  sober  and  less  sceptical,  acknow- 
ledges, either  wholly  or  partially,  the  exactness  of  the  natural  sciences,  but 
denies,  emphatically,  that  there  exists  the  remotest  discrepancy  between 
these  results  and  the  Biblical  records.  This  is,  at  present,  by  far  the 
most  prevalent  opinion  among  theologians ;  they  positively  assert  that  if 
there  is  an  apparent  contradiction,  the  fault  is  not  in  the  scriptural  text, 
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but  in  its  erroneous  exposition.  They  have,  therefore,  proposed  a  vast 
number  of  explanations  intended  to  prove  tbajt  harmony ;  and  they  have 
endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  present  notions  of  astronomy  and  geology, 
though  not  clearly  expressed  in  the  Bible,  are  certainly  implied  in  the 
words,  or  may  easily  be  deduced  from  their  tenor. 

"  We  believe  the  time  has  arrived  for  pronouncing  a  final  and  well- 
considered  opinion  on  these  momentous  points ;  the  materials  necessaiy 
for  this  decision  exist  in  abundance ;  they  are  all  but  complete ;  and  we 
propose  to  submit  to  the  reader  an  analysis  which  will  enable  hiin  to 
judge  and  to  decide  for  himself,  and  to  form  an  opinion  founded,  not  upon 
indefinite  conceptions,  but  upon  indisputable  facts. 

"  There  is,  indeed,  a  third  and  very  large  class  of  scholars,  who 
attempt  to  evade  these  questions  altogether,  by  simply  asserting  that  the 
Bible  does  not  at  all  intend  to  give  information  on  physical  subjects — ^that 
it  is  exclusively  a  religious  book,  and  regards  the  physical  world  only  in 
so  far  as  it  stands  in  relation  to  the  moral  conduct  of  men.  But  this  is  a 
bold  fallacy.  With  the  same  justice  it  might  be  affirmed,  that  the  Bible, 
in  describing  the  rivers  of  Paradise,  does  not  speak  of  geography  at  all ; 
or  in  inserting  the  grand  list  and  genealogy  of  nations,  is  far  from  touch- 
ing on  the  science  of  ethnography.  Taken  in  this  manner,  nothing  would 
be  easier,  but  nothing  more  arbitrary,  than  Biblical  interpretation.  It  is 
simply  untrue  that  the  Bible  entirely  avoids  these  questions ;  it  has,  in 
fact,  treated  the  history  of  creation  in  a  most  comprehensive  and  magni- 
ficent manner ;  it  has  in  these  portions,  as  well  as  in  the  moral  precepts 
and  the  theological  doctrines,  evidently  not  withheld  any  information 
which  it  was  in  its  power  to  impart.  Therefore,  dismissing  this  opinion 
without  further  notice,  we  shall  first  compare,  under  different  heads,  the 
distinct  statements  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  with  the  uncontroverted 
researches  of  the  natural  sciences ;  we  shall  then,  secondly,  draw  from 
these  facts  the  unavoidable  conclusions  as  regards  the  possibility  of  a  con- 
ciliation; and  shall,  lastly,  review  the  various  attempts  which  have 
hitherto  been  made  to  effect  that  agreement." 

This  plan  is  well  carried  out,  and  the  various  schemes  of  re- 
concilement which  have  been  proposed  since  any  discrepancy 
was  suspected  between  Genesis,  as  popularly  understood,  and 
the  great  lessons  of  nature,  are  luciddy  exhibited.  The  con- 
clusion to  which  Dr.  Kalisch  himself  arrives,  is  thus  briefly 
summed  up. 

"  We  believe  we  have  indisputably  demonstrated,  both  by  positive 
and  negative  proofs,  that  with  regard  to  astronomy  and  geology,  the 
Biblical  records  are,  in  many  essential  points,  utterly  and  irreconcilably 
at  variance  with  the  established  results  of  modem  researches.  We  must 
acquiesce  in  the  conviction,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  natural  sciences  were  still  in  their  infancy,  and  that  the 
Hebrews  were  in  those  branches  not  materially  in  advance  of  the  other 
ancient  nations.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  succeeded  completely  in 
removing,  even  from  their  physical  conceptions,  every  superstitious  and 
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idolatrous  element.  It  will  be  the  task  of  the  following  notes,  on  the  first 
chapters,  to  prove  this  proposition.  We  have  cleared  the  way  for  a  plain 
and  unsophisticated  interpretation.  We  are  fettered  by  no  preconceived 
dogmatical  views.  We  shall  be  enabled  to  attempt  a  conscientious  pene- 
tration into  the  notions  of  the  Hebrew  historian ;  and  shall  in  no  instance 
be  induced  to  force  upon  his  words,  by  a  contorting  and  delusive  mode  of 
exposition,  our  modern  systems  of  philosophy.  Thus  may  we  hope  to 
secure  a  positive  advantage  for  Biblical  science." 

This  subject  is  referred  to  again  in  many  parts  of  the  Cow- 
mentary,  and  on  chapters  six  to  eight  there  is  a  long  supple-, 
mentary  note,  treating  of  the  heathen  traditions  of  a  uni- 
versal deluge,  and  of  geological  and  general  difficulties  connected 
with  the  question.  The  space  given  to  these  topics  is  justified 
by  Dr.  Ealisch  on  the  ground  that  '^religion,  history,  and 
natural  philosophy,  are  equally  interested  in  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  deluge ;  but  they  are  here  not  allies,  but  apparently  rivals ; 
they  seem  not  to  support,  but  to  contradict  each  other ;  they 
attempt,  individually,  to  usurp  the  victory  over  the  rest,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  reflecting  mind  that  has  not  taken  part  in 
favour  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  claimants.^'  The  whole 
treatment  of  these  interesting  matters  is  exhaustive,  and  displays 
great  research  under  the  direction  of  an  enlightened  judgment 
and  much  logical  power.  We  should  like  to  quote  largely  from 
this  part  of  the  volume,  but  must  be  contented  with  the  summing 
up  of  the  author. 

"  The  question  then  stands  thus :  Geology  teaches  the  impossibility  of 
a  universal  deluge  since  the  last  6,000  years,  but  does  not  exclude  a 
partial  destruction  of  the  earth's  surface  within  that  period.  The  Biblical 
text,  on  the  other  hand,  demands  the  supposition  of  a  universal  deluge, 
and  absolutely  excludes  a  partial  flood.  How  is  this  difficulty  to  be  re- 
conciled ?  The  only  solution  possible  is  by  consistently  carrying  out  the 
principle  of  Biblical  interpretation  which  has  hitherto  guided  us.  We 
acknowledge  the  historical  connexion  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  other 
Eastern  nations.  We  admit  an  analogy  between  the  writings  of  the 
former  and  the  traditions  of  the  latter ;  but  we  distinguish  between  the 
form  and  the  spirit,  between  the  materials  and  the  ideas  for  the  embodi- 
ment of  T^hich  they  were  employed.  The  Old  Testament  does  not  shew 
the  Hebrews  as  superior  to  their  contemporaries  in  secular  knowledge. 
They  were  not  above  them  in  the  physical  sciences ;  they  shared,  in  posi- 
tive learning,  nearly  all  their  notions  and  a  great  portion  of  their  errors. 
But  they  surpassed  them  infinitely  in  religious  contemplation ;  they  alone 
shook  off  the  fetters  of  superstition ;  they  conquered  idolatry,  and  rose  to 
the  purest  notions  concerning  the  attributes  of  God  and  the  duties  of  man. 
The  religious  lessons,  therefore,  which  the  history  of  the  Noachian  deluge 
discloses,  are  its  chief  value,  and  form  its  only  remarkable  difference  from 
the  many  similar  traditions  of  ancient  tribes ;  and  they  are  by  no  meansi 
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affected  by  tlie  question,  whether  the  deluge  was  partial  or  univerBal.  The 
Biblical  narrative  was  based  upon  a  historical  fact ;  but  this  fact  was,  in 
course  of  time,  amplified  and  adorned,  till  it  was,  in  the  p^od  of  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuch,  gen^^y  augmented  into  a  univ^Bal  flood :  he 
employed  the  materials  in  the  form  in  whidi  they  had  become  the  common 
legendary  property  of  nations  ;  but  with  his  usual  wisdom  and  cooipre- 
hensiveness  of  mind,  he  worked  them  out  into  a  powerful  link  of  his  grand 
religious  system ;  they  became,  in  his  hand,  the  foundation  of  a  new  cove- 
nant between  God  and  man." 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  verges  on  the  mythic  theory, 
and,  as  far  as  it  admits  that  the  statements  of  Genesis  on  natural 
phenomena  do  not  always  correspond  to  objective  truth,  it  does 
so.  But  can  this  be  avoided?  The  alternative  is,  to  deny 
God^s  teaching 'in  the  great  operation  of  nature,  or  to  concede 
that  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  divine  truth  is  conveyed  by  the 
channels  of  ordinary  human  thought  and  consciousness.  The 
only  way,  as  it  appears  to  us,  in  which  any  settlement  can  be 
accomplished  of  the  difficult  questions  raised  by  this  book,  is  to 
maintain  the  truth  of  the  religious  teaching,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  admit  the  human  element,  so  far  as  is  requisite  to  pro- 
duce harmony  between  the  respective  lessons  of  the  monumental 
and  documentary  revelations ;  no  danger  can  arise  from  this,  if 
the  study  is  pursued  in  a  reverent  spirit,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
guard,  on  any  method  of  interpretation,  against  the  vagaries  of 
the  profane  and  sceptical.  There  is,  indeed,  a  method  of  avoid- 
ing all  such  questions,  by  admitting  the  religious  teaching  of  the 
Bible,  and  leaving  all  besides  as  mysterious,  and  to  us,  at  pre- 
sent, unintelligible.  But  the  innate  activity  of  the  human  mind, 
and  its  thirst  for  knowledge,  will  always  make  this  silent  ac- 
quiescence in  what  is  doubtful  and  obscure,  the  property  of 
but  few. 

We  may  next  refer  to  the  subject  of  Biblical  chronology,  on 
which  Dr.  Kalisch  makes  very  explicit  statements  in  his  former 
volume  on  Exodus.  "As  to  the  year  of  the  world,''  he  says, 
*^  we  do  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  usual  Hebrew  account,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  era  is  the  3760th 
year  of  the  world,  repudiating  that  of  Josephus,  which  gives  a 
much  larger  number.''  This  deference  to  the  Hebrew  chronology 
is  based  on  the  respect  everywhere  paid  by  the  author  to  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures;  but  writei's  equallv  jealous  of  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Old  Testament  dissent  fipom  this  view,  and  find 
what  they  think  a  sufficient  solution  of  the  difficulty.  But  our 
present  design  does  not  allow  us  to  do  more  than  ^ude  to  the 
subject.  On  the  a^es  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs  there  are 
some  excellent  observations,  for  a  few  of  which  we  must  find 
room. 
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*'  But  there  is  another  question  to  be  discussed  with  regard  to  the 
ohronological  statements  of  the  chapter  (v.)>  a  question  which  has  often 
been  disputed  with  a  zeal  exceeding  even  its  importance ;  namely,  about 
the  extraordinary  ages  of  the  patriarchs.  Adam  was  130  years  old  when 
his  son  Seth  was  bom,  he  lived  after  his  birth  800  years  more;  he 
attained,  therefore,  the  marvellous  age  of  930  years.  A  similar  longevity 
is  ascribed,  with  one  exception,  to  the  other  members  of  this  genealogy, 
and  Methuselah  is  stated  to  have  reached  the  age  of  969  years.  It  is 
well  known  how  many  and  how  arbitrary  expedients  have  been  resorted 
to  for  the  explanation  of  this  vitality,  inoomprehen^ble  in  our  ages. 
Traces  of  such  attempts  are  found  already  in  the  Samaritan  text  and  in  the 
8qptuagint  version  cdf  the  Pentateuch,  both  of  which  have  freely  altered 
the  numbers  after  a  preconceived  system,  unwarranted  and  unauthorized 
by  any  Biblical  foundation.  Their  alterations  affect,  however,  but  little 
the  aggregate  years  of  the  lives,  which  have  only  been  changed  in  two  or 
three  uncertain  instances ;  they  concern,  rather,  the  years  when  the  eldest 
sons  were  bom  to  their  fathers ;  for  the  Samaritan  text  starts  evidently 
from  the  premise,  that  these  sons  were  not  born  after  the  hundred  and 
thirtieth  year  of  their  fathers'  lives,  and  the  Septuagint,  that  they  were 
not  bom  before  the  hundred  and  sixtieth ;  and  both  versions  change  the 
numbers  accordingly,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  synoptical  table  inserted  in 
the  summary  to  this  chapter.  But  it  is  impossible  to  attach  any  im- 
portance to  these  intentional  corruptions;  the  traditional  Hebrew  text, 
which  is  faithfully  rendered  by  the  Ghaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  versions, 
and  other  ancient  translations,  must  be  considered  as  exclusively  authentic. 
Josephus,  who,  in  more  than  one  passage,  attempts  rationalistic  explana- 
tions of  miracles,  defends  here  the  literal  application  of  the  text  f  he  con- 
siders these  high  numbers  as  perfectly  correct ;  the  patriarchs,  he  says, 
were  loved  by  God ;  man,  but  lately  formed  by  the  Divine  hands,  was 
more  vigorous  in  strength ;  his  food  was  more  appropriate ;  God  granted 
him  a  longer  life  on  account  of  his  virtue ;  He  wished  to  enable  him  to 
make  astronomical  and  geometrical  discoveries,  for  the  great  year  is  com- 
pleted in  600  years ;  he  afforded  him,  therefore,  a  life  extending,  at  least, 
to  this  duration.  And,  besides,  there  is  the  testimony  of  Manetho  and 
Berosus,  of  Mochus  and  Hestiseus,  of  Hieronymus  the  Egyptian,  and  of 
the  Phoenician  historians,  ^ of  Hesiod  and  Hecataeus,  of  Hellanicus  and 
Acnsilaus,  of  Ephoros  and  Nicolaus,  who  all  relate  that  the  ancients  lived 
a  thousand  years ;  and  although  Josephus  concludes  with  the  ambiguous 
words,  '  But,  as  to  these  matters,  let  every  one  look  upon  them  as  he 
thinks  fit ;'  it  is  certain  that  he  regarded  those  numbers  as  historical ; 
and  though  some  of  his  arguments  are  trifling,  and  some  of  them  advocate 
a  siyperaatural  agency  of  God,  whilst  some  inconsistently  represent  the 
long  life  of  the  patriarchs  as  a  usual  occurrence,  with  many  analogies 
among  heathen  nations,  he  acknowledges,  at  least,  that  it  was  a  particular 
favour  of  God,  granted  to  these  generations,  for  their  greater  piety.  But 
this  view,  which  is  at  present  chiefly  prevalent  among  critics,  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  Biblical  narrative.    These  generations  were  by  no 
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means  distinguished  for  their  piety ;  on  the  oontrai^T*  their  iniquity  ren- 
dered the  destruction  of  the  whole  human  race  indispensable,  with  one 
solitary  exception.     We  attempt,  therefore,  another  explanation/' 

Dr.  KaliscVs  theory  is,  that  man  was  intended  originally  for 
an  immortal  existence,  and  that  when  sin  brought  death  upon 
him,  every  generation  became  weaker  and  curtailed  in  its  dura- 
tion. "  The  unbounded  strength  with  which  the  nature  of  man 
was  originally  furnished,  and  which  made  unending  life  a  phy- 
sical possibility,  gradually  exhausted  itself ;  the  next  generation 
inherited  but  a  part  of  the  paternal  vigour ;  the  heroic  forms  and 
the  iron  limbs  of  the  ancestors  were  thus  imperceptibly  weakened 
till  they  reached  that  transitory  condition^  the  origin  of  which 
is,  by  the  Bible,  ascribed  to  the  sin  of  man.  Thus,  Noah 
reached  an  age  of  950  years;  Abraham  of  175  years;  Jacob 
lived  147  years;  Moses,  120;  Joshua  110;  while  David  was  de- 
crepit in  his  70th  year ;  and  the  Psalmist  represents  the  usual 
extent  of  life  as  70  years,  and  one  of  80  as  a  rare  and  excep- 
tional occurrence.^^  But,  according  to  this  theory,  ought  not  the 
life  of  man  to  have  continued  to  degenerate  and  become  shorter  ? 
Or  when  did  the  decadence  reach  its  Umit,  and  the  present 
normal  age  become  fixed  ? 

The  genealogy  of  nations,  as  exhibited  in  Genesis,  receives  a 
large  share  of  attention  from  Dr.  Kalisch.  This  subject  has 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  of  late  years,  and  from  a  heap 
of  crude  imaginations  it  has  been  exalted  to  the  dignity  of  a 
science.  Comparative  philology  has  done  wonders  in  this  de- 
partment of  knowledge,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  know  that  every 
discovery  has  tended  to  establish  the  historical  veracity  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Our  author  sketches,  with  much 
minute  fidelity,  the  history  of  the  Japhethites,  the  Hamites,  and 
the  Shemites,  including  notices  of  all  the  various  peoples  grouped, 
in  the  Bible,  under  these  difierent  denominations.  He  calls  the 
list  given  in  chap,  x.,  ^'  an  unparalleled  one,  the  combined  result 
of  reflection  and  deep  research,  and  no  less  valuable  as  a  histo- 
rical document  than  as  a  lasting  proof  of  the  brilliant  capacity 
of  the  Hebrew  mind.^'  He  further  states,  that  the  lists  are  as 
much  local  as  genealogical^  the  abodes  of  the  various  tribes 
being  as  decisive  for  their  place  in  the  list  as  their  descent; 
"  therefore  the  names  of  Sheba  and  Dedan  recur  several  times, 
now  among  the  Cushites  and  now  among  the  Shemites,  because 
their  domiciles  were  so  extensive  that  they  could  be  reckoned 
both  with  the  southern  and  the  eastern  nations.^^  An  attention 
to  this  fact.  Dr.  Kalisch  believes,  will  remove  a  difficulty  which 
has  long  been  felt  by  Biblical  scholars :  and  he  thinks  that  whaf^ 
the  list  thus  loses,  perhaps,  in  ethnographic  accuracy,  it  fuUy^ 
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gains  in  purely  geographical  interest.  The  dissertation  on  these 
subjects  is  very  long,  but  we  can  only  give  the  general  observa- 
tions by  which  it  is  introduced. 

**  One  couple  had  been  the  origin  of  the  human  families ;  one  family 
was  preserved  to  people  the  earth  anew,  when  the  former  inhabitants  were 
destroyed ;  and  aU  the  various  nations  which  live  scattered  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  globe,  are  the  descendants  of  that  one  family.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  point  with  greater  force  to  the  beautiful  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
mankind;  but  such  stress  was  necessary  for  the  injunction  of  the  all- 
important  principle  of  universal  love ;  the  more  so  as  this  principle  stands 
in  diicct  antagonism  with  the  notions  then  prevailing  among  heathens ; 
it  destroys  at  once  the  fables  regarding  numberless  autocthonic  tribes,  the 
direct  offspring  of  their  native  soil,  and  regarding  each  other  with  pride, 
contempt,  or  enmity.  According  to  the  Bible,  the  inhabitants  of  the  dif- 
ferent zones  form  one  large  family:  they  are  the  children  of  the  same 
patriarch :  '  These  are  the  generations  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  Shem,  Ham, 
and  Japhet,  and  sons  were  born  to  them  after  the  flood.'  They  proceeded 
all  from  the  same  centre,  whence  they  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth ;  and  for  a  long  time  they  were,  moreover,  united  by  the  powerful 
bond  of  one  universal  language.  Even  the  curse  of  Canaan  seems  here 
forgotten ;  no  word  reminds  the  reader  that  he  was  a  rejected  member  in 
the  family  of  nations ;  on  the  contrary,  no  other  tribe  is  enumerated  with 
such  complete  detail  as  that  of  Canaan ;  nothing  disturbs  the  harmony  of 
this  grand  genealogy.  The  division  into  the  descendants  of  the  three  sons 
of  Noah,  cannot,  therefore,  allude  to  three  chief  races  of  mankind,  trace- 
able to  a  different  origin;  nor  even  to  the  obvious  variety  of  colour 
(black,  red,  and  white,  or  yellow),  since  the  Ethiopians  and  Assyrians,  for 
instance,  are  represented  as  descending  from  the  same  branch :  it  expresses 
the  fact,  that  although  there  always  remain  indications  of  the  common 
origin  of  the  human  family,  the  various  members  formed,  at  their  propa-* 
gation,  three  groups  of  nations,  more  closely  connected  with  each  other  by 
more  contiguous  abodes  and  greater  similarity  of  language ;  but  that  this 
separation  is  not  so  complete  or  decided,  that  an  ultimate  reunion  of  all 
nations  should  be  impossible.  In  this  one  idea  alone,  the  genealogy  of 
our  chapter  bears  the  proof  of  its  genuine  and  independent  Hebrew  cha- 
racter :  it  is  not  borrowed  from  other  historical  documents,  because  the 
history  of  no  other  nation  has  so  distinctly  united  the  beginning  and  end 
of  human  destinies ;  and  because  the  entire  arrangement  is  so  thoroughly 
systematic,  that  it  is  evidently  adapted  to  the  context  in  which  it  is  intro- 
duced. It  is  true,  the  Hindoos  also  connected  all  the  nations  of  which 
they  had  the  least  knowledge,  with  their  own  history ;  but  they  traced  the 
other  nations  to  illegitimate  alliances  between  different  castes,  and  regarded 
them  all  as  impure  rebels.^  Indeed,  this  list  is  without  a  parallel  in  the 
whole  range  of  ancient  litezature.  It  may  be  interesting  to  examine  from 
what  sources  the  Hebrews  derived  such  extensive  geographical  knowledge 
as  that  embodied  in  this  remarkable  list.     But  this  question  forms  part 
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of  a  far  more  extensive  enquiry  on  the  sources  of  the  P^itateuch,  which 
we  must  postpone  to  a  future  occasion.  It  is,  p^haps,  one  of  the  surest 
signs,  and  of  the  greatest  prerogatives  of  genius,  to  be  able  to  combine 
large  philosophical  views  with  completeness  and  accuracy  of  detail,  and  to 
furnish  the  proof  that  the  free  creations  of  the  intellect  are  neither  fettered 
uor  impeded  by  the  persevering  efforts  of  industry.  The  author  of  the 
Pentateuch  proposed  to  himself  the  solution  of  more  than  one  great  philo- 
sophical and  moral  problem ;  but  he  felt  that  abstract  truths,  expressed  in 
an  abstruse  form,  would  fail  to  sink  de^ly  into  the  minds  of  those  whom 
it  was  his  desire  to  enlighten ;  and  tl»  more  he  was  penetrated  with  the 
importance  of  an  idea»  the  greater  must  naturally  have  been  his  anxiety  to 
surround  it  with  a  distinct  and  concrete  form,  by  devdc^xing  it  into  the 
fullest  possible  detail.  Now  the  Pentateuch  is  so  designed  that,  although 
tending  to  describe  the  history  and  laws  of  the  Hebrews,  it  does  not  ex- 
clude the  origin  of  the  other  nations,  nor  does  it  forget  to  assign  to  tiiem 
their  relative  position  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  for  this  reason,  partly, 
it  commences  with  a  cosmogony,  and  hence  it  enumerates  the  whole  cirde 
of  the  nations  known  as  important  at  that  time.  However,  the  form  of 
this  composition  is  again  kindred  with  that  employed  by  other  ancient 
nations  for  similar  ends.  The  earliest  historiography  consists  almost 
entirely  of  genealogies ;  they  are  most  frequently  the  medium  of  explain- 
ing the  connexion  and  descent  of  tribes  and  nations ;  an  ancestor  is  made 
the  founder  of  a  town  or  an  empire,  and  his  sons  represent  the  later 
colonies  or  depending  countries  of  that  power ;  the  first  part  of  Greek 
history  is  based  upon  these  princifdes,  and  the  Hindoo  traditions  d^ve 
from  them  a  great  part  of  their  precision.  The  Dorians  and  .^lians,  the 
lonians  and  Achseans,  are  traced  back  to  a  Dorus  and  iBolus,  an  Ion  and 
Achseus ;  the  town  of  Memphis  to  a  daughter  of  the  Nile  bearing  that 
name,  the  wife  of  Epaphus;  and  Libya  to  her  daughter.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  a  son  of  Canaan  was  called  Sidon ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  our  author  considered  the  Sidonians  as  a  younger  branch  of  the 
Ganaanites.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  this  circumstance ;  for  we 
see  simple  proper  nouns  mixed  with  collective  nouns ;  the  sons  of  Javan, 
for  instance,  were  '  Elishah  and  Tarshish,  the  Kittim  and  Dodanim,'  and 
we  find  that  names,  invariably  applied  as  countries,  are  here  introduced  as 
names  of  persons,  as  Havilah  and  Ophir." 

We  come  now  to  an  exceedingly  valuable  dissertation  on  the 
history  of  Babylon  and  Assyria,  which  appears  as  an  appendix 
to  chap.  X.  It  contains  the  following  subjects,  all  learnedly  and 
completely  discussed : — The  history  of  Babylon  from  the  deci- 
phered inscriptions — ^The  history  of  Assyria  from  the  deciphered 
inscriptions — ^Edifices  and  relics  excavated  near  the  Euj^rates 
and  Tigris — Public  and  social  life  of  the  Assyrians — Cuneiform 
writing  and  its  decipherers — The  Biblical  accounts  on  Assyria  and 
Babylon — The  history  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  according  to  an- 
cient and  profane  writers.  No  commentary  on  Genesis  could 
lay  claim  to  competent  execution  unless  it  treated  fully  of  the 
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very  remarkable  nations  whose  origin  is  here  pointed  out,  and 
whose  after  destinies  occupy  so  much  of  the  sacred  volume. 
But  recent  discoveries  have  given  more  than  ordinary  import- 
ance to  all  that  relates  to  Assyria  and  Babylon,  and  although 
the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  educing  order  and  harmony 
from  the  mass  of  materials  which  modem  enterprize  has  dug 
from  the  bosom  of  the  past,  there  are  still  many  reliable  data 
on  which  to  found  some  legitimate  conclusions.  These  Dr. 
Kalisch  has  seized  upon  and  applied  to  their  proper  work,  and 
his  essay  would  alone  confer  a  high  value  on  the  present  volume. 
We  willy  first,  allow  him  to  speak  on  the  general  question  of  the 
history  of  Bs^ylon  and  Assyria. 

'*  The  recent  researches  on  the  banks  and  in  the  plains  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  have  indeed  been  laborious ;  but  they  have  been  no  less  suc- 
cessfdl  than  vigorous ;  they  have  spread  a  new  magic  light  over  the  early 
history  of  Asia ;  they  have  rescued  from  oblivion  deeds  and  works  worthy 
of  immortal  fame;  they  have  brought  forth  the  almost  breathing  wit- 
nesses of  a  glory  and  gorgeous  power  of  which  history  exhibits  no 
parallel :  and  what  had  long  been  viewed  as  a  series  of  beautiful  fables, 
has  in  full  reality  been  disclosed  before  the  marvelling  eye.  These  inves- 
tigations are  of  extreme  interest  in  themselves,  but  they  are  of  the  highest 
importance  for. Biblical  studies;  they  confirm  and  enlarge  the  Hebrew 
records ;  they  settle  doubts,  and  reconcile  difficulties.  The  human  mind 
has  achieved  another  brilliant  victory.  Inscriptions  have  been  deciphered 
to  which  no  clue  whatever  seemed  to  exist,  which  were  apparently  lost 
for  ever,  and  which  had  the  appearance  of  an  insolvable  mystery.  Their 
charm  has  been  broken,  and,  though  reluctantly  and  sparingly,  they  have 
vielded  the  treasures  which  they  once  so  jealously  guarded.  The  results, 
however,  of  these  extraordinary  researches  are  either  contained  in  volu- 
minous, though  mostly  excellent,  works,  or  they  are  scattered  throughout 
the  pages  of  learned  periodicals ;  so  that  often  no  small  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  arranging  and  classifying  the  increasing  mass  of  detail.  We 
thought,  therefore,  that  we  might  do  a  service  to  our  readers,  and  enhance 
the  useMness  of  this  volume,  by  preparing  a  brief  outline  of  the  disco- 
veries hitherto  made,  preceded  by  a  chronological  view  of  the  monumental 
history  of  Assyria  and  Babylon.  The  Biblical  allusions  to  these  ancient 
empires  commence  with  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  they  are  fre- 
quent throughout  the  Old  Testament  (comp.  even  G^n.  ii.  14).  A  com- 
prehensive sketch  of  their  entire  history,  to  which  we  might  later  be  able 
to  refer,  seemed,  therefore,  preferable  to  single  and  abrupt  remarks,  which 
must  fail  to  convey  to  the  reader  a  well-defined  view.  But  it  could  not 
be  our  intention  to  write  elaborate  treatises  on  these  subjects,  which  would 
be  wholly  beyond  the  province  of  a  Biblical  commentary,  and  most  abun- 
dant details  may  be  found  in  the  works  which  we  shall  later  mention^ 
The  following  condensed  outlines  are  intended  for  the  student  who  is 
desirous  to  see,  at  a  glance,  the  positive  results  hitherto  obtained,  and  to 
read,  in  a  few  pages,  the  undisputed  facts,  disencumbered  of  the  number- 
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less  conjectures  often  too  freely  hazarded.  Unadorned  brevity  was  an 
object ;  we  were  content  to  furnish  to  the  reader  the  materials  in  a  sys- 
tematic form,  and  to  enable  him  to  enlarge  or  to  modify  them  himself,  as 
new  results  arise :  a  wide  scope  is  left  for  his  intellect  to  combine  and  to 
draw  conclusions,  and  for  his  imagination  to  conceive  the  wonders  of  an 
unrivalled  magnificence." 

Under  the  first  head  are  given  the  undisputed  names  of 
Babylonian  kings  of  the  early  period,  b.c.  2284—625 ;  and  the 
Chaldean  Dynasty  of  the  kings  of  Babylon,  b.c.  625 — 538. 
Under  the  second  division— the  history  of  Assyria  from  the  de^ 
ciphered  inscriptions — we  have  the  Upper  Dynasty  of  Assyrian 
kings,  B.C.  1273 — 747,  and  the  Lower  dynasty,  b.c.  747—625. 
The  list  of  the  excavated  edifices  and  relics  is  as  full  as  can  be 
desired,  divided  into  the  following  periods : — ^I.  From  the  Chal« 
dean  period,  b.c.  2200 — 1300,  including  a  survey  of  the  ruins 
of  Mugeyer,  or  Umgheier ;  Wurka,  or  Warka;  Nipur,  or  Niflfer; 
and  Senkerah  or  Sinkara.  II.  From  the  Assyrian  period,  b.c. 
1300 — 625,  comprehending  the  cities  of  Kalah,  Shergat,  Khor- 
sabad^  Nimroud,  Kouyimjik,  and  Karamles.  III.  From  the 
Babylonian  period,  containing  Birs-Nimroud,  Akkei-Kuf,  Taki- 
Kesra,  Hammam,  the  Kasr,  or  palace,  of  Ridi,  the  mound  of 
Amram  ben  Ali,  the  Sifr,  and  several  minor  ruins.  Under  these 
several  heads,  the  geographical  positions,  the  areas,  and  the 
principal  architectural  and  archseelogical  features  are  described, 
so  that  the  list  is  indeed  a  CatalogvJe  Raisonnie  of  all  that  has 
been  brought  to  light  in  this  large  field  of  antiquarian  discovery. 
The  notice  of  the  public  and  social  life  of  the  Assyrians  is  ad- 
mirably executed,  and  a  short  specimen  will  be  acceptable  to 
our  readers. 

"  The  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  though  scarcely  as  varied  and 
exquisite  as  those  of  Egypt,  were  both  numerous  and  sumptuous.  We 
are  astonished  at  the  richness  of  the  costumes  and  the  pomp  of  the  orna- 
ments ;  we  admire  the  cheerful  splendour  of  the  pleasure-houses,  and  the 
taste  of  the  decorations  and  of  the  furniture.  The  men  wore  bracelets, 
chains,  and  ear-rings  (but  no  finger-rings),  ample  and  flowing  robes,  often 
very  richly  ornamented  with  emblematic  designs  of  men,  animals,  or  trees, 
wrought  in  gold  or  silver ;  long  fringed  scaris  and  embroidered  girdles^ 
to  which  the  Babylonians  generally  added  a  staff  with  a  carved  head,  re- 
presenting some  plant  or  animal  as  a  device.^  The  garments  of  officials 
were  generally  symbolical,  but  the  head-dress  was  particularly  charac- 
teristic, and  the  king  alone  wore  the  well-known  pointed  tiara.  The  Baby- 
lonian carpets,  silks,  and  woollen  fabrics,  were  long  celebrated  for  the 
splendour  of  their  hues  and  the  excellence  of  their  texture  (comp.  Josh, 
vii.  21).     The  beard  and  hair  were  cultivated  with  the  utmost   care, 
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and  skilfully  arranged  in  artificial  curls,  whilst  the  eyebrows  and  eyelashes 
were  stained  black.  The  chariots  were  richly  embeUished,  and  the  horses 
most  gorgeously  caparisoned.  The  weapons,  chiefly  the  sword  and  quiver, 
the  shield  and  buckler,  Jwere  often  ornamented  in  the  most  costly  style ; 
the  helmets  were  of  various,  and  some  of  elegant,  forms,  and  made  of 
brass,  or  iron  inlaid  with  copper. 

"  All  this  wealth  was  acquired,  either  by  conquest  (for  both  the  Baby-^ 
Ionian  and  Assyrian  Kings,  being  almost  constantly  compelled  to  pacify 
rebellious  provinces,  had  an  immoderate  thirst  for  military  excitement  and 
martial  fame),  or  by  agiiculture,  which  the  unusual  fertility  of  the  land, 
secured  by  a  most  admirable  system  of  artificial  irrigation  and  a  careful  em- 
bankment of  her  rivers,  rewarded  with  a  produce  almost  incredibly  abun« 
dant;  or  by  a  commerce  which  comprised  both  caravan  and  maritime  trade ; 
which,  united  by  import  and  export  by  the  east  and  the  west ;  which, 
signally  favoured  by  the  geographical  position  of  Mesopotamia,  nearly 
central  between  the  Indus  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  adjoining  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and-  supported  by  two  mfgestic  streams,  by  a  complete  net  of 
navigable  canals,  by  highroads  and  causeways  across  the  desert,  by  forti- 
fied stations,  storehouses,  and  wells,  extended  over  the  richest  countries 
of  the  ancient  world,  or  attracted  the  traders  of  all  climes  as  to  the  great 
central  mart  of  nations." 

In  the  section  on  Cuneiform  writing  and  its  decipherers^ 
Dr.  Kalisch  gives  a  synopsis  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
that  department  of  knowledge^  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
present  day.  He  gives  a  tribute  of  praise  to  the  several  labourers 
in  the  fields  and  expresses  confidence  in  the  general  correctness 
of  the  principles  on  which  they  have  proceeded  in  their  trans- 
lations^ without^  however^  conceding  that  the  way  is  so  plain  as 
some  more  sanguine  minds  have  imagined.  After  naming  the 
older  scholars^  who  have  contributed  to  the  deciphering  of  these 
interesting  remains  of  the  past^  he  says : — 

**  Other  scholars  have  since  worked  in  the  same  promising  field  of 
literature,  and  we  may  mention  the  names  of  Botta,  Hincks,  Ormsby 
and  Cullimore,  Forster,  Talbot,  Lowenstein  and  Oppert,  and  Westergaard 
and  Norris,  of  whom  the  two  last-named  expounded  the  third  or  Scythian 
part  of  the  Persepolitan  inscription.  So  confident  are  they  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  their  results,  that  lately  a  most  interesting  experiment  has  been 
made  by  Rawlinson,  Hincks,  Talbot,  and  Oppert,  who  all  independently 
translated  parts  of  the  last  cylinder  of  Tiglath  Pilesar  I.,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  method  of  decipherment  at  present  adopted 
was  based  upon  trustworthy  principles ;  and  the  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  was,  upon  the  whole,  favourable  for  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  science,  though  it  was  acknowledged  that  much  remained 
to  be  done  before  perfect  accuracy  could  be  attained." 

The  Biblical  accounts  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  are  exhibited 
with  great  clearness;   and  the  history  of  those  kingdoms,  as 
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given  by  ancient  profane  writers^  contains  in  a  small  space  the 
resolts  of  much  carefiil  reading.  It  is  no  slight  recommendation 
of  the  results  of  the  labours  of  Dr.  Kalisch^  that  he  has  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  Biblical  student  such  a  vast  amount  of 
historical  and  geographical  information  which  must  otherwise 
have  been  sought  in  very  numerous  and  expensive  volumes.  On 
all  this  important  matter^  a  rational  and  clear  interpretation  of 
Genesis  is  evidently  dependent^  while  the  sketches  of  ancient 
life  and  manners  throw  a  lively  interest  around  what  would 
otherwise  be  considered  to  have  but  little  attraction.  Besides 
the  lai^er  details  given  in  the  dissertations  which  we  have  men« 
tioned.  there  are  maay  others  scattered  up  and  down  in  the  notes : 
as,  for  instance,  the  foUowing  illustration  of  tbe  account  of  the 
tower  of  Babel  in  Gen.  xi. 

'*  Millenniums  have  passed  since  the  splendour  of  ancient  Babylon  was 
buried  under  mouldering  ruins ;  the  very  site  of  the  tower  and  town  was 
a  perplexing  mystery ;  they  had,  indeed,  been  swept  away  by  '  the  besom 
of  destruction ;'  it  was  reserved  for  our  age  to  dispel  the  uncertainty,  and 
to  produce  the  authentic  proofs  of  a  once  stupendous  power. 

**0n  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  about  forty  miles  south-west  of 
Baghdad,  lies  the  town  Hillah,  which,  though  next  to  Baghdad  and 
Basra,  the  greatest  in  the  Pashalik,  is  meanly  and  irregularly  built,  narrow 
and  dirty,  with  dilapidated  mosques  and  public  baths ;  but  it  is  enclosed 
by  a  strong  wall,  and  well  protected  by  a  garrison,  towers,  and  a  batteiy, 
and  contains  a  population  of  about  10,000  Jews  and  Arabs,  carrying  on  a 
rather  animated  commerce  on  the  Euphrates.  This  town  is,  in  almost  all 
directions,  surrounded  with  immense  ruins,  appearing  the  work  of  nature 
rather  than  of  men ;  shapeless  heaps  of  rubbish ;  lofty  banks  of  ancient 
canals ;  fragments  of  glass,  marble,  pottery,  and  bricks,  mingled  with  a 
nitrous  soil,  which  impedes  all  vegetation  and  renders  the  neighbourhood 
*  a  naked  and  hideous  waste,'  re-echoing  only  the  dismal  sounds  of  the 
owl  and  jackall,  of  the  hyena  and  the  lawless  robber.  These  piles  mark 
the  area  once  occupied  by  the  mistress  of  the  ancient  world.  They  com- 
mence eight  miles  north  of  Hillah,  where  the  ruins  of  the  Migelibeh,  still 
called  Babel  by  the  Arabs,  indicate  the  northern  extremity,  or  division, 
of  ancient  Babylon.  The  excavations  here  instituted  by  Eioh  and  Layard 
have — ^besides  coffins  with  skeletons,  arrow-heads  in  bronze  and  iron, 
small  glass  bottles  differently  ornamented,  and  vases  sometimes  glazed 
with  a  rich  blue,  a  curious  jug  of  soapstone  rudely  carved  and  ornamented, 
and  the  remains  of  a  massive  wall  of  sun-dried  bricks,  all  of  a  compara- 
tively recent,  and  certainly  post-Babylonian  period— only  uncovered  eight 
or  ten  piers,  several  walls  branching  out  in  various  directions,  bricks  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  cemented  together  with 
bitumen ;  but  no  sculptured  stone  or  painted  plaster  whatever,  has  been 
found  in  the  enormous  mass  of  loose  rubbish.  The  ruins  spread  from 
there,  in  many  irregular  heaps,  southward,  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Euphrates,  which  breaks  the  gloomy  monotony  of  the  region  by  the 
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beautiful  date-groves  lining  its  banks.  They  are,  most  probably,  tbe  re- 
mains of  the  thousands  of  houses  which  formed  the  extensive  streets  of 
Babylon ;  they  are,  for  nearly  three  miles,  scattered  in  low  mounds  over 
the  plain,  and  are  enclosed  by  earthen  ramparts,  shewing  the  traces  of  an 
old  line  of  walls.  Then  follow,  in  a  southern  direction,  successively,  the 
ruins  of  the  Kasr  (or  Mujelibeh  of  the  Arabs),  and  of  the  Amran,  large 
and  imposing  masses.  But  about  six  miles  south-west  of  Hillah,  at  a 
place  at  present  called  Bibs-Nimboup,  and  corresponding  with  the 
ancient  Borsippa,  lies  a  group  of  ruins,  peculiarly  prominent  by  its  colossal 
height  and  extent,  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  vast  marsh  formed  by  the 
Hindiyah  canal  and  the  inundations  of  the  Euphrates :  a  dreary  pile,  un- 
relieved by  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  single  herb. 

*'  The  huge  heap,  in  which  bricks,  stone,  marble,  and  basalt,  are  irre- 
gfularly  mixed,  covers  a  square  superficies  of  49,000  feet ;  whilst  the  chief 
mound  is  nearly  300  feet  high,  and  from  200  to  400  feet  in  width,  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  over  a  country  of  utter  desolation.  These  are  the 
remains  of  the  far-famed  *  Temple  of  the  Seven  Spheres,'  most  probably  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Belus  of  the  classical  writers,  and  the  Tower  of  Babel 
of  our  text.  It  consisted  of  seven  distinct  stages,  or  square  platforms, 
built  of  kiln-burnt  bricks,  each  about  twenty  feet  high,  gradually  di- 
minishing in  diameter,  and  forming  an  oblique  pyramid.  The  upper  part 
of  the  brickwork  has  a  vitrified  appearance,  for  it  is  supposed  that  the 
Babylonians,  in  order  to  render  their  edifices  more  durable,  submitted 
them  to  the  heat  of  a  furnace,-^  and  large  fragments  of  such  vitrified  and 
ca]cined  materials  are  also  intermixed  with  the  rubbish  at  the  base; 
which  circumstance  may  have  given  rise  to,  or  at  least  countenanced,  the 
legend  of  the  destruction  of  the  tower  by  heavenly  fire,  still  extensively 
adopted  among  the  Arabians.  The  terraces  were  devoted  to  the  planets, 
and  were  differently  coloured,  in  accordance  with  the  notions  of  the 
Sabsean  astrology;  namely,  the  lowest  stage  was  dedicated  to  Saturn, 
and  stained  black ;  the  second  to  Jupiter,  and  had  an  orange  hue ;  the 
third  was  constructed  in  honour  of  Mars,  and  bore  a  red  colour;  the 
fourth  belonged  to  the  Sun,  and  shone  in  a  golden  yellow,  imitating  the 
solar  rays ;  the  fifth  terrace  was  white,  and  sacred  to  Venus ;  the  sixth 
blue,  and  consecrated  to  Mercury ;  whilst  the  highest  stage  was  that  of 
the  Moon,  and  was  painted  in  a  silvery  green.  The  earliest  record  of  this 
temple  dates  back  to  B.e.  1100,  when  Merodach-addan-akhi,  a  contempo- 
rtopy  of  Tiglath  Pilesar  I.,  is  stated  to  have  erected  it.  Whether  he  con- 
tinued a  building  previously  commenced,  or  whether  another  edifice 
existed  before,  on  the  same  spot,  we  have,  at  present,  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining. It  is,  however,  certain,  that  he  did  not  finish  the  temple,  and 
that  the  parts  completed  by  him  were,  by  the  neglect  of  his  successors, 
allowed  to  fall  into  decay.  More  than  500  years  elapsed  before  his  grand 
designs  were  resumed  and  carried  out. 

"  Among  the  many  works  by  which  Nebuchadnezzar  desired  to  im- 
mortalize his  name,  was  the  repair  and  completion  of  this  stupendous 
edifice.     He  left  a  part  of  its  history  on  the  two  cylinders  which  have 

.    /  "  Loftus,  Chaldaa  and  Suaiana,  p.  31.^' 
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been  lately  exeavated  on  the  spot,  and  on  wbieb  we  read,  aco(»rding  to 
Eawlinson's  translation:  'Tbe  building  named  tbe  Planispbere,  wbich 
was  tbe  wonder  of  Babylon,  I  bave  made  and  finisbed.  With  bricks 
enricbed  witb  lapis  lazuli,  I  bave  exalted  its  bead.  From  tbe  lapse  of 
time  it  bad  become  ruined ;  tbey  bad  not  taken  care  of  tbe  exit  of  tbe 
waters ;  so  tbe  rain  and  wet  bad  penetrated  into  tbe  brickwork.  The 
casing  of  burnt  brick  bad  bulged  out,  and  tbe  terraces  of  crude  brick  lay 
scattered  in  beaps ;  tben  Merodacb,  my  great  Loid,  inclined  my  heart  to 
repair  tbe  building.  I  did  not  change  its  site,  nor  did  I  destroy  its 
foundation  platform ;  but  in  a  fortunate  month,  and  upon  an  auspicious 
day,  I  undertook  tbe  building  of  tbe  crude  brick  terraces,  and  the  burnt 
brick  casing  of  tbe  temple.  I  strengthened  its  foundation,  and  I  placed 
a  titular  record  on  tbe  part  I  bad  rebuilt.  I  set  my  band  to  build  it  up, 
and  to  exalt  its  summit.  As  it  bad  been  in  ancient  times,  so  I  built  up  its 
structure ;  as  it  bad  been  in  former  days,  so  I  exalted  its  head.'  l^e  in- 
scription  concludes  witb  an  invocation  to  tbe  gods,  that  this  work  '  may 
be  established  for  ever,  and  last  through  the  seven  ages ;'  and  that  tbe 
king's  throne  and  empire  '  may  continue  to  tbe  end  of  time ;'  and  adds, 
'  that  Nebuchadnezzar  restored  tbe  building  504  years  after  tbe  original 
foundation  by  Tiglatb  Pilesar  1/  " 

Much  more,  equally  interesting,  follows^  but  we  must  leave 
this  subject.  We  have  tried  to  shew  the  place  it  occupies  in 
Dr.  KaliscVs  volume,  because  we  are  aware  that  on  the  results 
of  the  excavations  at  Nineveh  and  Babylon  will  be  made  to 
hinge  a  controversy  respecting  the  divine  authority  of  Gknesis^ 
and  it  is  important,  therefore,  that  all  Biblical  students  should 
be  up  to  the  mark  in  the  study  of  the  data  which  may  be  fur- 
nished. Our  own  conviction  has  long  been,  that  far  too  much 
stress  has  been  laid  on  this  evidence  of  the  past,  in  the  shape  of 
ruins  and  relics,  and  that,  consequently,  their  testimony  has 
had  a  strain  which  may  sometimes  experience  a  recoil,  and 
seem  to  further  the  interests  of  scepticism.  The  evidence  for 
the  sacred  character  of  the  records  of  our  faith  is  a  moral  one, 
quite  sufiScient  for  the  sincere  truth-seeker ;  but  it  will  always 
fail  to  satisfy  the  gainsayers.  We  may  remark,  before  proceed- 
ing, on  the  peculiar  character  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson's  trans- 
lation given  above.  It  is  not  a  mere  record  of  names  and  dates, 
as  some  of  the  revelations  of  the  Cuneiform  writing  are ;  but  it 
contains  many  abstract  ideas  and  some  of  a  very  abstruse  cha- 
racter. Our  impression  was,  on  reading  the  passage,  that  if  the 
English  is  anything  like  a  fair  representation  of  the  original,  all 
doubt  of  the  scientific  basis  of  Cuneiform  philology  must  be  at 
an  end.  Should  we  not  say  that  a  man  well  understood  the 
chief  principles  of  the  French  or  German  languages  who  was 
able  to  translate  into  English  such  a  passage  as  the  above? 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  more  purely  exegetical  part  of  this 
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commentary,  and  shall  pursue  the  same  plan  as  in  our  former 
observations — enable  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  by 
copious  extracts.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  careful  consideration 
of  the  text  of  Scripture,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  its  rela- 
tions and  purpose,  is  afforded  by  the  history  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
as  having  such  contrasted  measures  of  God's  notice  and  favour 
afforded  to  them.  It  is  observed  "  that  Cain  simply  followed  the 
pursuits  of  his  father  Adam,  while  Abel  advanced  an  important 
step,  and  began  to  submit  to  his  authority  a  part  of  the  animate 
creation.  He  began  to  prove  that  man  is  not  only  the  possessor, 
but  also  the  ruler  of  the  earth,  by  becoming  a  herdsman.  Gt)d 
blessed  the  activity  of  both  the  brothers,  and  they  confessed  that 
he  was  the  source  of  success  and  prosperity,  and  each  conse- 
crated to  God  the  best  part  of  his  property.  "  The  first  sacri- 
fices were  offered.  They  were  not  commanded,  but  were  spon- 
taneous gifts  (rtroo) ;  they  were  dictated  by  no  other  sentiment 
but  that  of  gratitude,  in  which  a  feeling  of  humble  dependence, 
and  perhaps  the  wish  of  further  success,  secretly  mingled.^' 
The  question  then  presents  itself.  What  was  the  reason  of  the 
difference  of  the  divine  treatment  of  Cain  and  Abel  ?  The  text 
gives  no  direct  due,  and  conjecture  has  therefore  been  busy  in 
trying  to  discover  the  cause.  The  Talmud  supposes  that  Cain 
kept  back  the  best  produce,  while  Abel  was  sincere  in  giving  it 
to  God.  But  the  current  interpretation  is,  that  God  intended 
to  shew  that  he  preferred  the  animal  sacrifices  to  vegetable  offer- 
ings, or,  "  that  the  Hebrew  writer  wished  to  sanction  his  system 
of  sacrificial  laws  by  a  striking  instance  taken  from  the  history 
of  the  earliest  generations.'^  This,  Dr.  Kalisch  cannot  think  is 
the  true  meaning,  and  he  proceeds  to  develop  his  own  inter- 
pretation  in  the  following  way : — 

"  We  can  fiud  the  reason  of  the  rejection  of  Cain's  offerings  neither 
in  its  objects  nor  in  his  own  vocation  as  an  agriculturist.  And  yet  we 
must  expect  impartial  justice  in  the  divine  acts.  And  this  justice  will  be 
manifest  if  we  but  correctly  understand  the  words  which  God  addressed 
to  Cain,  when  he  perceived  his  anger  and  ominous  despondency:  *If 
thou  doest  well,  wilt  thou  not  find  acceptance  ?  But  if  thou  doest  not 
well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door.'  It  is,  then,  evident  that  the  heart  of  Cain 
had  no  more  been  pure ;  that  it  had  been  imbued  with  a  criminal  propen- 
sity ;  .that  this  sin  made  the  favourable  acceptance  of  his  offering  impos- 
sible ;  that  his  gift  would  have  been  as  delightful  in  the  eyes  of  God  as 
that  of  Abel,  if  it  had  proceeded  from  a  mind  unstained  by  vicious 
thoughts.  But  Cain  was  grateful  to  God.  He  brought  him,  as  a  mark 
of  hiB  gratitude,  of  the  produce  of  his  labour ;  he  valued  his  applause 
highly,  and  his  displeasure  shed  a  gloom  of  wretchedness  over  his  soul. 
He  most  then  have  sinned,  not  against  God  (directly),  but  against  man. 
And  here  the  supposition  is  obvious  that  envy  and  jealousy  had  long 
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filled  the  heart  of  Gain,  when  he  contrasted  his  laborioas  and  toilsome 
Hfe  with  the  pleasant  and  easy  existence  of  his  brother  Abel.  With  in- 
cessant exertion,  tormented  by  anxiety,  and  helplessly  dependent  on  the 
uncertainty  of  the  skies,  he  forced  a  scanty  subsistence  ont  of  the  womb 
of  the  repugnant  soil ;  whilst  his  brother  enjoyed  a  life  of  security  and 
abundance  in  the  midst  of  rich  valleys,  beautiful  hills,  and  cbanning  rural 
scenes.  And  while  he  envied  Abel's  prosperity,  he  despised  his  idleness, 
which  was  indebted  for  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  liberality  of  nature , 
rather  than  to  personal  exertion.  Thus  hatred  and  jealousy  took  root  in 
Cain's  heart.  He  beheld  the  happiness  of  his  brother  with  the  feelings 
of  an  enemy.  The  joy  at  the  success  of  his  own  labours  was  enabittered 
by  the  aspect  of  his  brother's  greater  affluence.  How  could  Gt>d  look 
with  delight  upon  an  offering  which  the  offerer  himself  did  not  regard 
with  unalloyed  satisfaction  ?  How  could  he  encourage  by  his  applause 
a  man  whose  heart  was  poisoned  by  the  mean  and  miserable  passion  of 
envy  ?  Is  not  jealousy  a  sure  indication  of  a  dissatisfied  mind  P  Could 
then  the  gratitude  Cain  owed  to  God  be  pure  and  noble,  when  it  was 
contaminated  by  the  sickly  hue  of  rancour  ?  It  was  from  this  reason  that 
God  said  to  Cain,  'If  thou  doest  well,  wilt  thou  not  find  acceptance?' 
The  rejection  of  his  offering  was,  therefore,  a  proof  of  Cain's  sinful  dis- 
position. 

"  But  it  was  more.  It  was  an  admonition  to  banish  low  sentinients 
from  his  heart ;  it  was  a  warning  that  if  iniquity  were  not  eradicated  from 
the  bosom  in  the  very  germ,  it  would,  with  its  luxurious  weeds,  soon 
destroy  all  its  health  and  vigour.  Gt>d's  answer  contained  the  grave 
lesson,  that  one  evil  deed  is  always  the  parent  of  other  and  greater  sins; 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrest  the  demoniac  power  of  wickedness 
in  its  baneful  career:  'If  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door.' 
Envy  ended  with  murder;  the  noxious  root  had  matured  a  poisonous 
fruit ;  moral  disease  finished  with  moral  death.  It  impressed  the  moment- 
ous truth  that  sin  has  the  irresistible  propensity  of  attacking  and  tempt- 
ing the  heart  of  man ;  that  an  eternal  warfare  is  roused  in  his  bosom  from 
the  moment  that  sin  first  enters  it ;  *  that  its  desire  ('inpwn)  is  to  him.' 
But  since  every  human  heart  encloses  the  seed  of  evil,  this  struggle  agi- 
tates, though  in  various  forms,  every  man ;  it  is  the  main  element  of  his 
internal  life,  it  is  the  principal  task  of  his  spiritual  existence,  to  proceed 
as  conqueror  out  of  these  severe  confiicts ;  therefore  God  said,  in  conclu- 
sion, to  Cain,  more  as  an  encouragement  than  a  reproach,  '  buf  Ihou  shalt 
rule  over  it ;'  it  was  still  in  his  power  to  obtain  a  triumph ;  if  he  was 
unable  to  destroy  the  enemy,  he  might  at  least  disarm  him ;  if  he  cooM 
not  expel  him  entirely,  he  might,  at  least,  prevent  his  progress. 

"  These  serious  and  emphatic  warnings  seemed  to  have  prodnoed  the 
desired  effect  upon  Cain's  mind :  he  spoke  in  a  benevolent  and  IHendly 
tone  to  his  more  favoured  brother ;  he  silenced,  for  a  moment,  the  turbu- 
lent voice  of  hatred ;  and  both  turned  reconciled  to  their  occupations  '  in 
the  field.'  But  when  there  Cain  again  saw  his  brother,  perhaps,  cheer- 
fully reposing  in  the  shadow  of  a  far-spreading  tree,  his  flook  pastonng 
calmly  and  peacefully  around  him,  whilst  he  himself  toiled,  with  his  im- 
perfect instruments,  either  to  '  sow  the  seeds  with  tears,'  or  to  gaiher  in 
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the  scanty  erop  with  sorrow,  the  old  feelings  of  bitterness  were  revived ; 
tke  Divine  admonitions  were  effaced ;  sin  attacked  him  anew  ;  its  '  desire 
was  upon  him ;'  he  had  not  the  power  to  conquer  it ;  he  forgot  that  the 
ol^ect  of  his  hatred  was  his  own  brother ;  passion  overpowered  him ;  and, 
iu  a  moment  of  infatuation,  he  killed  him  whom  Providence  had  destined 
to  tei^ch  him  new  feelings  of  tenderness,  and  whose  love  ought  to  have 
been  to  him  the  best  find  earliest  school  of  humanity.  In  destroying  the 
accidental  cause  of  his  envy,  he  vainly  hoped  to  gain  his  peace  of  mind." 

The  whole  passage  is  treated  in  this  strain^  perhaps  with  a 
little  too  much  drawing  on  the  imagination  to  fill  up  a  picture  of 
which  the  outlines  furnished  are  very  meagre.  In  discussing 
8uch  accounts  as  that  of  Cain  and  Abel,  there  is  necessarily  oc- 
easion  for  this  appeal  to  the  fancy,  but  Dr.  Kalisch  is  rather  too 
discursive  when  he  speaks  of  AbeFs  pastoral  bliss,  and  of  repos- 
ing '^  in  the  shadow  of  a  far-spreading  tree.'^  We  are  bound  to 
state,  however,  that  this  is  rather  an  exception  than  the  rule  in 
the  style  of  the  Commentary.  We  will  here  give  the  translation 
of  the  passage  now  before  us,  as  a  sample  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Authorized  Version  is  altered. 

"  3.  And  in  the  process  of  time  it  came  to  pass,  that  Cain  brought  of 
the  £ruit  of  the  ground  an  offering  to  the  Lord.  4.  And  Abel,  he  also 
brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  and  of  their  fat.  And  the  Lord  had 
regard  for  Abel  and  for  his  offering;  5.  But  for  Cain  and  for  his  offering 
He  had  no  regard.  And  Cain  was  very  angry,  and  his  countenance  fell. 
6.  And  the  Lord  said  to  Cain,  Why  art  thou  angry  P  and  why  is  thy 
countenance  fallen?  7.  If  thou  doest  well,  toilt  thou  not  find  acceptance? 
And  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door,  and  to  thee  is  its  desire ; 
but  thou  shalt  rule  over  it.  8.  And  Cain  spake  with  Abel  his  brother: 
And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  were  in  the  field,  that  Cain  rose  against 
Abel  his  brother,  and  slew  him." 

The  plan  of  the  Commentary  is  first  to  trace  out  the  textual 
meaning,  by  an  examination  of  the  language,  and  all  the  external 
means  at  command,  and  then  to  give  some  "philological  re- 
marks/' As  these  remarks  are  the  most  learned  and  valuable 
portion  of  the  work,  we  must  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  their 
nature,  and  perhaps  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  those  on  the 
passage  respecting  Cain  and  Abel,  chap.  iv.  3 — 8. 

"  The  explanation  we  have  attempted  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  literal 
fuialysis  of  the  text.  Dn3>  ^  is  '  at  the  end  of  a  certain  indefinite  time,' 
when  both  the  ease  and  the  affluence  of  a  pastoral  life  were  seen  in  suf- 
ficient contrast  to  the  toils  and  cares  of  the  husbandman  (comp.  xl.  4 ; 
1  Kings  xvii.  7 ;  Neh.  i.  4) ;  it  is  not  *  at  the  end  of  a  year,'  as  Ebn  Ezra 
wd  some  modem  interpreters  understand  (comp.  1  Sam.  ii.  19).  pite 
js  'from  their /a^,'  not  'from  their  milk,*  as  Grotius  and  others  suppose, 
believifig  that  before  the  flood  no  animal  was  killed ;  but  we  have  observed 
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that  the  clothing  with  skins  presupposes  an  early  killing  of  beasts.  Be^ 
sides,  nron  are  the  firstlings  of  animals,  not  their  wool,  Abel  *  offered  of 
the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  and  of  their  fat ;'  i.  e.,  especially  of  their  fat 
nnsD  is,  in  general,  a  gift,  here  a  thanksgiving,  but  not,  as  later,  exclusively 
of  an  unsanguinary  kind,  as  distinguished  from  rrn  and  n^.  The  offerings 
of  the  first-fruits,  and  of  the  first-bom  animals,  with  their  fat,  were  later 
regulated  by  the  Mosaic  law,  as  we  have  explained  in  our  commentaiy  on 
Exodus.  Everything  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  wfr  understand 
nw  in  ver.  7.  It  is  evident  that  it  stands  in  antithesis  to  yyo  "(nsi;  and 
this  phrase  means,  undoubtedly,  *  thy  countenance  is  dejected '  (comp.  Jer. 
iii.  12 ;  Job  xxix.  24).  Now  ty3D  «tt?3  signifies,  frequently,  to  listen  to,  or 
to  grant,  a  prayer  or  request ;  it  has  this  sense  clearly  in  Gen.  xix.  21 ; 
Mai.  i.  8,  9  ;  Job  xlii.  8,  etc.  The  substantive  nwo  has,  therefore,  the 
meaning  of  *  acceptance,  ready  compliance,  or  favourable  response '  (comp. 
also  1  Sam.  xxv.  35.  And  this  is  the  only  signification  in  which  it  can 
be  unforcedly  taken  in  our  text.  The  meaning  *  pardon '  is  out  of  the 
question ;  and  the  signification  *  elevation  of  the  face,'  which  is  at  present 
usually  assigned  to  the  word,  is  evidently  not  to  be  taken  literally ;  the 
phrase  *thou  wilt  hold  up  thy  countenance,'  is  (in  Job  xxii.  26,  27)  dis- 
tinctly explained  by  *  thou  wilt  pray  to  him,  and  he  will  hear  thee ;'  ele- 
vation of  the  face  is  the  effect  of  prosperity  and  happiness,  such  as  arises 
from  the  Divine  blessing ;  and  it  is  natural  that  it  was  used  to  designate 
these  notions  by  way  of  metaphor.  Cain's  countenance  was  dejected, 
because  anger,  confusion,  and,  perhaps,  humiliation  agitated  him  (comp. 
Neh.  vi.  16);  it  would  have  been  'elevated'  if  God,  by  favourably  re- 
ceiving his  offering  also,  had  given  no  cause  for  mortification.  We  only 
mention  the  translations,  *if  thou  offerest  well ....  but  if  thou  doest  not 
well,'  etc.  (Sept.) ;  *  whether  thou  offerest  fine  gifts  or  not'  (Zunz.) ; 

•  whether  thou  bearest  it  calmly  or  not'  (Solomon) ;  *  if  thou  art  cheerful, 
then  bear  it,'  etc.  (Philippson).  The  rendering  of  the  Vulgate  seems  to 
approach  nearest  the  correct  conception,  but  it  is  without  distinctness ; 

*  Nonne  si  bene  egeris  recipies.'  ym  nwDrr ;  *  sin  lieth  at  the  door ;'  the 
fem.  nHfon  is  construed  with  the  mas.  pn,  because  it  is  personified  as  'the 
enemy'  who  lurks  and  waits  in  ambush  to  attack  the  peace  of  man,  like 
the  wild  beasts  which  assail  the  unsuspecting  wanderer  (hence,  also, 
the  masculine  suffixes  in  'inintDn  and  la) ;  and  the  verb  pn  is  very  frequently 
used  with  respect  to  the  crouching  of  the  beasts  of  prey.  Irregular  construc- 
tions like  this  are  not  rare,  and  they  occur  in  very  various  forms ;  in  all  such 
cases,  the  sense  rather  than  the  words  is  regarded.  It  is  therefore  unneces* 
sary  to  attempt  another  explanation  of  these  words ;  that  which  is  frequently 
given,  *Thou  liest  at  the  door  of  sin,'  is  ungrammatical,  as  it  would  require 
nnc^,  not  nneV.  The  word  npiwn  desire,  is  particularly  appropriate  to  ex- 
press the  temptations  by  which  sin  entices  and  attacks  the  heart ;  it  de- 
scribes graphically  the  voluptuous  delight  with  which  the  demon  of  allure- 
ment approaches  human  weakness  and  passion,  tdm,  in  ver.  8,  is  used  in 
an  absolute  sense:  *to  speak  to  somebody,'  as  lai  in  xlv.  15  (comp.  2 
Chron.  ii.  10 ;  xxxii.  24  ;  Jer.  iv.  5) ;  or  we  may,  as  Gesenius  and  others 
believe,  take  idh  in  its  usual  transitive  meaning,  and  translate :  *  And  Cain 
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said  it  to  Abel,'  that  is,  he  eommonicated  to  him  the  words  of  God,  whicli 
confidence  might  be  considered  as  the  first  sign  of  the  earnestness  of  his 
reconciliation.  It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  suppose  here  an  elliptical 
expression,  and  to  supply,  with  the  Samaritan  codex,  rmon  noVa^  and  simi- 
larly some  other  ancient  translations,  whereas  the  greater  part  of  them  do 
not  offer  this  superfluous  and  suspicious  addition,  which  neither  was  in 
Origen's  Hebrew  text,  nor  has  the  support  of  a  single  manuscript.  The 
Talmud  contains  several  legends  and  allegories  by  which  it  attempts  to 
explain  the  cause  of  the  hatred  between  the  two  brothers ;  it  imputes  it 
either  to  avariciousness  on  the  part  of  Cain ;  or  to  his  ambition ;  or  to  his 
envy  and  jealousy  on  account  of  Abel's  wife ;  or  to  the  innate  human  sin- 
fulness ;  or,  lastly,  to  a  difference  in  their  views  regarding  Providence,  the 
moral  government  of  the  world,  and  the  efficacy  of  virtuous  deeds  for 
happiness  (comp.  Targum,  Jonathan,  on  ver.  9 ;  Middrash  Eabba,  Gen. 
22 ;  Hamburger^  Geist  der  Hagada,  p.  10). 

On  cliapter  iv.  26,  we  find  some  remarks  whicli  appear  to 
us  very  pertinent,  and  they  afford  an  example  of  the  life-like 
character  which  Dr.  Kalisch^s  expositions  exhibit. 

'*  The  son  of  Seth  was  Enos ;  and  it  is  added,  that  in  his  time  '  men 
began  to  invoke  the  name  of  God.'  We  cannot  repress  a  feeling  of 
astonishment  that  these  simple  and  clear  words  should  have  suffered  so 
many  forced,  and  often  most  strange  interpretations ;  since  we  need  only 
take  them  in  their  obvious  sense,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  perfectly  satis- 
factory idea.  The  first,  and  perhaps  most  material  mode  of  divine  wor- 
ship, is  by  means  of  offerings  and  sacrifices.  Kings  were  honoured  with 
gifts;  little  cultivated  nations  naturally  believed,  therefore,  that  the 
King  of  kings  would  be  pleased,  or  propitiated  by  their  most  precious 
property.  This  feeling  of  devotion,  loyalty,  and  self-denial,  is  certainly 
truly  religious  and  commendable;  it  is  a  perfect  justification  for  the 
offering  of  sacrifices,  which,  therefore,  were  even  later  not  only  main- 
tained in  the  Mosaic  legislation,  but  developed  into  a  magnificent  system. 
But  God  is  a  spirit ;  His  worship  is  therefore  the  more  perfect,  the  more 
it  is  internal  and  spiritual  in  character.  The  elevation  of  the  heart  to 
God,  whether  accompanied  by  offerings  or  not,  is  therefore  a  higher,  and 
no  doubt  a  more  refined  way  of  divine  adoration  than  the  mere  killing  of 
animals,  or  the  mere  oblation  of  vegetable  gifts.  Prayer,  in  itself  a 
noble  mode  of  worship,  enhances  and  dignifies  the  sacrifices.  The  first 
generation  after  Adam,  represented  by  Cain  and  Abel,  displayed  its  grati- 
tude towards  Gt)d  by  offerings ;  the  second  manifested  it  in  prayers ;  in 
the  time  of  Seth  '  men  began  to  invoke  the  name  of  the  Lord,'  either  in 
private  prayer  or  in  public  supplication.  We  are  thus  at  once  trans- 
ported to  another  and  purer  sphere ;  we  move  in  a  more  spiritual  world. 
The  descendants  of  Cain  exercise  their  ingenuity  by  mechanical  or  social 
inventions  of  every  kind ;  they  try  either  to  facilitate  or  to  adorn  the 
external  life.  The  first  descendant  of  Seth  advances  a  decided  and  a  bold 
step  towards  the  realm  of  spirituality ;  his  thoughts  are  directed  to  the 
inner  man,  and  to  internal  Hfe ;  he  is  destined  to  be  the  ancestor  of  the 
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propagators  of  rddgioiis  trath;  and  he  boldly  opens  the.portab  of  tlie 
purest  religion." 

This  is  pleasant  writings  and  it  seems  to  set  before  us  a  living 
picture  of  flxese  patriarch^  days,  but  will  the  premises  bear  the 
conclusion  ?  The  divine  origin  of  sacrifice  seems  to  us  to  be 
the  easier  explanation  of  its  existence  than  any  we  have  seen, 
but  this  seems  to  be  ignored  by  Dr.  Kalisch.  Then,  the  obser- 
vation about  primitive  society,  and  its  gifts  to  kings,  can  hardly 
apply  here,  unless  it  be  conceded  that  the  world  was  peopled  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  the  Biblical  narrative  refHresents  it  to 
have  been.  Further,  can  we  imagine  Adam  and  his  sons  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  prayer  ?  But  we  do  not  intend  to  controvert 
the  statements  of  this  volume,  and  make  these  remarks  lest  it 
should  be  thought  that  by  quoting  passages  we  approve  of  all 
their  sentiments.  As  Dr.  Kalisch  is  a  Jew,  our  readers  will  be 
desirous  of  knowing  in  what  way  he  treats  Christianity,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  say  that  his  recognitions  of  it  are  always  respectful, 
and  that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  give  a  proper  prominence  to  its 
interpretations  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  observation  may  be 
illustrated  by  what  he  has  written  on  Genesis  iii.  15. 

"  The  Targum  Jonathan  renders  the  fifteenth  verse  thus :  *  And  I 
shall  put  emnity  between  thee  and  between  the  woman,  between  thy  seed 
and  her  seed ;  and  it  will  be,  when  the  children  of  the  woman  observe  the 
eommandments  of  the  law,  thou  wilt  be  able  to  bite  them  in  their  beds. 
But  they  will  be  healed,  and  thou  wilt  not  be  healed ;  and  they  will,  in 
the  days  of  the  Messiah,  be  able  to  make  a  bruise  with  the  heel.'  The 
Targum  Jonathan  offers  a  similar  paraphrase  in  the  New  Testament ;  this 
symbolical  interpretation  is  repeatedly  given.  Christ  is  the  '  seed  of  the 
woman'  (Gal.  iv.  4) ;  the  serpent  is  the  devil,  or  the  sinM  works  perpe- 
trated through  him  (1  John  iii.  8);  in  the  fulness  of  time  God  sends 
forth  Christ  (Gal.  iv.  4),  to  destroy,  by  his  death,  the  devil,  who  had  the 
power  of  death  (Heb.  ii.  14),  or  to  '  bruise  Satan  under  the  feet'  (Rom. 
xvi.  20).  "  Our  passage  is  hence  called  the  *  first  promise,*  or  *  prote- 
vangelium.'  The  present  editions  of  the  Yulgate  read  ^ipsa  oonterst 
caput  tuum ;'  the  feminine  referring  [rather  being  referred  by  some]  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  which  alteration,  however,  is  not  justified.  Some  expo- 
sitors have  attempted  a  middle  course  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the 
serpent.  They  observe  that  Satan  assumed  the  form  of  this  animal; 
therefore  the  curse  is  not  directed  against  itself,  but  is  symbolically  pro- 
nounced against  Satan,  '  who  should  never  rise  from  the  degraded  state 
he  had  assumed  to  tempt  man.'  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that 
such  explanation  is  in  no  way  contemplated  by  the  tenor  of  the  text." 

On  the  mysterious  passage  in  chapter  vi.  1,  2,  we  find  much 
pertinent  observation,  but  we  can  only  find  space  for  the 
following: — 
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"Who  recognises  in  tbese  fables  tbe  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament? 
And,  yet,  they  develop  only  the  statement  concerning  the  sons  of  God> 
who  took  the  beautiful  daughters  of  men  to  wives,  and  begat  the  giants. 
Do  they  not  rather  remind  us  of  the  Persian  myths,  which  relate  that 
Ahriman  and  his  evil  spirits  entered  the  creation,  mixed  with  it,  and  cor* 
rupted  its  purity;  that  they  defiled  nature,  deformed  its  beauty,  and 
debased  its  moitdity,  till  the  whole  earth  was  filled  with  black  crime  and 
Tenomous  reptiles  ?  Greek  mythology,  also,  angs  of  the  loves  between 
the  gods  and  the  beautiful  daughters  of  the  earth ;  and  the  Hindoos  men- 
tion marriages  between  nymphs  and  divine  heroes.  But  why  has  this 
keathen  element  been  retained  in  the  Mosaic  narrative  ?  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  find,  not  a  blind  or  heedless  imitation,  but  a  bold  modification, 
not  so  much  in  the  form  as  in  the  ideas  with  which  the  materials  are 
ennobled.  The  wickedness  which  caused  universal  destruction  was  not 
commenced  by  man ;  the  sons  of  God  came  down  to  the  earth  and  gave 
the  pernicious  example ;  man  unfortunately  imitated  it ;  for  *  every  cogi- 
tation of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  evil  continually ;'  he  was  powerless 
to  resist  the  allurement  of  temptation.  Noah  was  saved  from  the  first 
generations  of  mankind,  but  his  descendants  are  not  endowed  with  a  more 
perfect  nature ;  their  hearts,  also,  are  filled  with  evil  imaginations  from 
their  youth ;  the  only  difference  is,  that  the  extent  of  their  Uves  is  limited 
to  a  hundred  and  twenty  years ;  they  cannot  sin  as  long  as  their  ancestors, 
but  they  may  sin  eta  much;  their  crimes  may  be  more  frequent  and  more 
atrocious ;  but  the  depraved  '  sons  of  God'  are  destroyed ;  their  iniquitous 
progeny  is  removed;  the  earth  is  delivered  &om  all  impiety  which  is 
daringly  ascribed  to  lieaven;  henceforth,  man  can  no  more  plead  the 
seduction  of  superior  beings  to  palliate  his  own  misdeeds;  there  is  no 
other  evil  demon  but  man's  own  passion ;  his  heart  is  weak,  but  the  temp- 
tation proceeds  entirely  from  himself;  '  wickedness  doth  not  come  from 
keaven;'  for  the  whole  race  of  heavenly  seducers  is  annihilated;  those 
*  tfons  of  Gt>d'  who  were  celebrated  in  ancient  songs  and  traditions,  are,  if 
ihey  ever  existed,  extirpated  with  all  their  infamous  progeny ;  the  mes- 
sengers of  God  in  heaven  are  incorruptible  angels ;  they  give  to  man  the 
exaftqple  of  vii^ue,  not  of  vice ;  from  them  no  evil  can  proceed.  Thus  the 
Hebrew  historian  admits,  for  one  moment,  the  existence  of  a  superstition, 
in  order  for  ever  to  subvert  and  to  eradicate  it." 

On  the  position  of  Joseph  in  Egypt,  and  the  character  of  the 
influence  he  eierted  on  the  political  features  of  the  country,  a 
good  deal  is  said  in  this  Commentary,  The  author  thinks  that 
the  narrative  has  been  made  to  bear  more  than  it  can  naturally 
sustain^  and  he  examines  the  statements  of  Herodotus  to  see 
how  far  they  coincide  vdth  what  is  said  in  Genesis.  He  con- 
cludes thus : — 

"  We  may  therefore  thus  sum  up  our  remarks.  The  measures  of 
Joseph  are  mentioned  to  explain  the  possibility  of  the  unmitigated  thral- 
dom later  inflicted  upon  the  Hebrews  by  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt ;  but, 
though  apparently  accounting  for  a  territorial  organization  really  existing 
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in  Egypt,  tbey  are  unsupported  by  any  extraneous  authority,  are  in  some 
points  conflicting  with  themselves,  and  are  in  others  at  variance  with  the 
character  of  Joseph  before  attributed  to  him.  However,  it  would  be 
bold  to  deny  that  this  narrative  is  based  upon  genuine  historical  tradi* 
tions  regarding  some  great  political  changes  introduced  by  Joseph ;  this 
supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  very  contrast  of  its  spirit  and  tenor  with 
the  usual  principles  of  Biblical  history,  as  above  pointed  out;  but  it 
would  be  premature  and  extremely  uncertain,  in  the  present  fragmentaiy 
state  of  Egyptian  history,  to  fix,  by  a  hazardous  attempt,  the  exadt 
nature  of  these  reforms,  whether  they  consisted  in  a  better  regulation  of 
the  public  revenues,  or  in  the  establishment  of  the  absolute  sovereignty 
of  royal  power  by  some  comprehensive  agrarian  scheme." 

Here  we  must  draw  our  extracts  and  remarks  to  a  close. 
"We  have  endeavoured  to  give  the  reader  the  means  of  judging 
for  himself  on  the  general  merits  of  this  Commentary,  and  we 
think  the  opinion  formed  will  be,  on  the  whole,  favourable.  Not 
that  we  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  deductions  which  must  be 
made,  both  on  accoimt  of  Dr.  Kalisch^s  position  in  relation  to 
Christianity,  and  the  somewhat  freeness  of  his  sentiments  in 
reference  to  what  is  known  as  orthodoxy.  On  the  latter  subject 
we  must  reserve  our  judgment  until  the  preliminary  dissertations 
on  the  Pentateuch  arc  published,  as  the  question  of  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Books  of  Moses  will  then,  we  presume,  be  dds- 
cussed.  But,  after  making  these  allowances,  we  confess  to  having 
a  high  opinion  of  the  value  of  Dr.  Kalisch^s  labours,  and  we 
hail  the  two  volumes  now  before  us  as  a  very  important  contri- 
bution to  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  is  something  to  have  so  fully  presented  to  us  the  views  taken 
on  Biblical  subjects  by  an  Israelite  learned  and  enlightened,  and 
if  we  must  wish  that  he  were  aware  of  the  divine  sweetness  of 
the  ^^  wells  of  salvation'^  from  which  Christians  draw,  we  are 
not  willing,  because  he  turns  away  from  them,  to  deny  his  ability 
to  speak  rightly  and  sensibly  of 

" Siloa's  brook  that  flowed 

Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God," 

especially  as  there  is  manifest  in  every  page  that  its  waters  are 
highly  honoured  and  valued.  "We  hope  soon  to  meet  with  Dr. 
Kalisch  again. 
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THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  TEACHIKO  OF  THE  APOSTLES 
ST.  PAUL  AND  ST.  JAMES  ON  JUSTIFICATION. 

The  question  of  the  relation  between  the  teaching  of  the  apos- 
tles Paul  and  James  on  the  point  of  justification  can  never  cease 
to  be  one  of  the  deepest  interest,  both  to  the  Biblical  critic  and 
the  religious  enquirer.  It  is  in  the  former  aspect  that  we  propose 
at  present  especially  to  regard  it ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  written  upon  the  point,  we  venture  to  hope  that  a 
calm  reconsideration  of  thB  whole  question  will  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  our  readers.  It  ought  to  interest  us  more  especially 
on  this  ground,  that  the  question  can  only  be  properly  discussed , 
when  we  consider  it  in  connexion  with  the  whole  teaching  of 
the  two  apostles  immediately  concerned,  their  general  relation 
to  each  other,  and  the  particular  "diflference  of  administration '' 
which  was  given  to  each  of  them  to  discharge.  Such  a  point  of 
view  has  unfortunately  been  too  much  neglected  by  our  English 
commentators,  who,  in  their  anxiety. to  make  out  an  entire 
agreement  between  the  two  apostles,  even  in  the  letter,  have 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  difference  which  seems  actually  to  exist 
between  them.  It  has  been  still  more  flagrantly  abused  by  a 
large  number  of  the  German  critics,  who,  anxious  rather  to 
make  out  a  disagreement,  have  mistaken  a  want  of  uniformity 
for  a  want  of  unity,  and  have  lost  sight  of  that  gradual  unfold- 
ing of  the  truth  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  which,  as  much  per- 
haps as  any  other  feature  of  the  Scriptures,  illustrates  the  divine 
wisdom  of  their  structure  and  their  beautiful  adaptation  to  the 
wants  of  man. 

In  entering  upon  this  enquiry  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  im- 
portant for  us  to  ascertain  what  grounds  there  may  be  for 
oelieving  either,  on  the  one  hand,  that  James  wrote  his  epistle 
without  any  reference  to  the  views  of  St.  Paul,  and  merely 
developed  his  own  impressions  of  Christianity  from  his  own 
point  of  view ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  had  at  least  the 
teaching  of  his  brother  apostle  in  his  eye.  So  decidedly  do  De 
Wette,  Kern,  and  the  whole  Tiibingen  school  adopt  the  latter 
opinion  that,  mainly  by  considerations  drawn  from  it,  they  are 
led  to  assign  to  the  epistle  of  James  the  very  late  date  which 
they  severally  adopt.**  But  this  is  to  anticipate  too  hastily  a 
result  which  ought  to  rest  upon  independent  criticism.  The 
reasoning  in  James  does  not,  as  will  afterwards  appear  more 

^  De  Wette  refers  it  withoat  hesitation  to  the  post-apostolic  period.    Kern  less 
decidedly  so.    The  Tiibingen  school  to  a  late  period  in  the  second  century. 
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fully,  take  for  granted  the  previous  circulation  of  Paul's  views, 
or  an  abuse  of  them,  with  such  clearness  as  to  permit  a  sum- 
mary disposal  of  the  question.  Other  considerations  have  to  be 
taken  into  account. 

We  remark  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  supposition 
that  James  is  directly  opposing  Paul  himself,  and  must  there- 
fore have  taken  for  granted  the  wide-spread  circulation  of  his 
views,  is  wholly  irreconcilable  with  what  we  otherwise  leara 
from  Scripture  to  have  been  the  relation  of  these  two  apostles  to 
one  another.  Assimiing  that  the  James  mentioned  in  Gal.  ii.  9, 
whether  the  son  of  Alphseus,  or  a  full  or  half-brother  of  our 
Lord,  we  do  not  now  enquire,  is  the  writer  of  the  epistle  ;*  it  is 
at  once  clear  from  that  passage  that,  in  their  views  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  he  and  the  apostle  Paul  were  essentially  agreed. 
"  And  when  James,  Cephas,  and  John,  who  seemed  to  be  pillars, 
perceived  the  grace  that  was  given  unto  me,  they  gave  to  me 
and  Barnabas  the  right  hand  of  fellowship ;  that  we  should  go 
unto  the  heathen,  and  they  unto  the  circumcision.^'  A  more 
distinct  expression  of  harmony  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  perhaps  the  question  of  justification  might 
not  come  under  consideration  at  the  conference  referred  to ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  previous  view  of  the  chapter  renders  it  most 
probable  that  that  would  be  the  main  point  discussed.  "  And 
I  went  up  by  revelation,^'  is  the  language  of  Paul  (ver.  2)  '^  and 
communicated  unto  them  that  Gospel  which  I  preach  among  the 
Gentiles ;"  and  again  (ver.  4),  he  speaks  of  '^our  liberty  which 
we  have  in  Christ  Jesus,''  as  that  which  he  had  especially  to 
defend;  and  again,  what  is  even  perhaps  more  to  the  point, 
when,  with  his  mind  still  full  of  these  conferences,  he  proceeds 
to  relate  his  controversy  with  Peter  at  Antioch,  he  gives  (ver.  16) 
one  of  the  clearest  testimonies  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  to  be  found  anywhere  in  his  writings  :  "  Knowing  that  a 
man  is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ,  even  we  have  believed  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  we 
might  be  justified  by  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  not  by  the  works 
of  the  law,  for  by  the  works  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justi- 
fied." At  that  time,  therefore,  Paul  and  James  were  agreed  on 
this  very  doctrine  on  which  they  are  supposed  to  diflfer  from  one 
another.  No  one  would  be  reckless  enough  to  imagine  that,  at 
a  later  period,  contrary  to  the  whole  analogy  of  Scripture, 
James  could  fall  away  from  the  views  which  he  then  entertained. 
The  supposition,  therefore,  of  a  direct  opposition  to  Paul  him- 

h  Were  the  writer  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  the  supposition  of  De  Wette,  etc, 
would  of  course  at  once  fall  to  the  ground.  This  James,  as  we  learn  from  Actsxii.  2, 
was  put  to  death  by  Herod,  certainly  not  later  than  a.d.  44. 
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self  is  altogether  untenable^  unless  forced  upon  us  by  the  teach- 
ing of  the  epistle.  It  will  afterwards  clearly  enough  appear^ 
without  enlarging  on  it,  that  such  is  not  the  case. 

But  by  these  considerations  we  gain  more  than  this ;  for,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  they  render  the  supposition  that  James  was 
opposing  an  abuse  of  PauFs  teaching  highly  improbable.  We 
put  out  of  view  any  consideration  of  the  particular  form  which 
such  an  abuse  would  be  likely  to  assume.  We  ask  only,  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  James  himself,  at  one  with  Paul,  would  have  con- 
tended against  any  abuse  of  the  teaching  of  the  latter  in  a  form 
which  could  so  easily  convey  the  impression,  that  he  was  oppos- 
ing, not  the  abuses  of  it,  but  the  very  apostle  from  whom  it 
sprang  ?  Certainly  we  are  not  entitled  to  expect  that  the  two 
apostles  should  meet  even  the  same  error  in  precisely  the  same 
way ;  but  we  are  entitled  to  expect,  that,  when  harmony  in  the 
apostolic  brotherhood  was  felt,  as  appears  from  the  second 
chapter  of  Oalatians,  to  be  so  important,  language  should  not 
be  employed  by  the  one  which  could  so  easily  give  rise  to  the 
supposition  that  he  was  at  variance  with  the  other,  in  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.  Without, 
therefore,  anticipating  that  more  minute  consideration  of  Jameses 
teaching  upon  which  we  shall  have  to  enter,  it  appears  to  us  that 
there  is  enough,  in  what  has  been  said,  to  make  it  in  the  highest 
degree  doabt£il  whether  James  had  any  reference  to  Paul  at  all. 
Nay  even  already  it  might  seem  by  no  means  improbable,  that 
the  expression  of  his  view  on  justification  as  given  us  in  his 
epistle,  belongs  to  a  period  previous  to  the  conference  at  Jeru- 
salem spoken  of  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

Still  further,  there  are  various  internal  indications  in  the 
Epistle  of  James  which  correspond  much  better  with  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  composed  at  an  early  than  at  a  late  date. 
In  this  respect  its  whole  character  and  tone  are  especially  worthy 
of  our  notice.  It  exhibits  a  peculiarly  Jewish  cast  of  thought, 
and  that,  not  merely  as  written  to  Jews,  but  evidently  as  the 
cast  of  thought  by  which  the  writer  himself  was  marked. 
Christ  is  named  indeed  in  it  with  the  deepest  reverence.  The 
writer  is  (i.  1)  not  merely  the  "servant  of  God,'^  but  of  "the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.^^  Christ  is  (ii.  1)  the  "  Lord  of  glory,^^  the 
exalted  and  glorified  Lord.  Again  (v.  9)  "  He  is  the  judge 
standing  at  the  door.^^  But  there  is  no  mention  of  the  great  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement,  even  when  urging  the  very  same  graces 
as  those  which  were  grounded  peculiarly  on  that  doctrine  by 
Paul  (iv.  6,  7 ;  comp.  Phil.  ii.  3,  8).  The  shortness  of  the  epistle 
indeed  might  be  thought  to  account  for  this,  although  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  at  least  as  long,  but  the  fact  would 
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at  the  same  time  harmonize  better  with  the  supposition  that  the 
writer  wrote  early,  than  that  he  wrote  after  that  doctrine  had 
been  brought  fully  before  the  church  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  In  the  same  way  the  con- 
ception of  the  law  as  the  "law  of  liberty"  (i.  25  ;  ii.  12)  points 
to  a  period  when  the  idea  of  a  contrast  or  opposition  between 
the  law  and  the  gospel  had  no  place  in  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
rather  than,  as  imagined  by  De  Wette,  to  one  when  that  con- 
trast had  been  overcome,  and  the  two  apparently  opposing  fac- 
tors had  been  harmonized  in  the  unity  of  Christian  faith.  In 
short,  generally  speaking,  the  writer  appears  to  stand  throughout 
in  the  most  intimate  connexion  with  the  Old  Testament  economy, 
and  Christianity  is  much  more  conceived  by  him  as  a  perfected 
Judaism,  than  in  any  of  those  other  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment whicih  unquestionably  belong  to  the  latter  half  of  the  first 
century. 

It  is  further  worthy  of  our  notice,  that  the  epistle  presup- 
poses at  least  a  very  close  connection  and  intercourse  between 
the  Jewish  Christians  to  whom  it  is  written  and  their  uncon- 
verted Jewish  brethren.  From  this  circumstance  it  is  that  the 
contrast  between  rich  and  poor,  so  strongly  brought  out  in  the 
epistle,  derives  its  peculiar  force,  and  that  the  unbelieving  rich 
are  spoken  of  in  such  terms  of  fiery  and  overpowering  indigna- 
tion (ii.  7 ;  V.  1 — 6).  Without  going  so  far  as  to  suppose  with 
Lardner  and  others/  that  the  epistle  was  addressed  directly  both 
to  unconverted  and  converted  Jews,  it  is  yet  clear  that  the  rapid 
transitions  from  the  one  to  the  other,  suppose  a  degree  of  inter- 
course between  the  two  classes  which  belongs  most  naturally  to 
a  period  when  it  was  not  yet  felt  that  the  vanishing  away  of  the 
old  covenant  was  necessarily  involved  in  the  coming  in  of  the 
new. 

To  all  this  we  have  to  add  the  remarkable  use  of  (njvarfcyffj 
in  ii.  2,  for  even  although  we  do  not  adopt  the  supposition  that 
the  Jewish  synagogue  itself  is  here  referred  to,  a  supposition 
however  by  no  means  irreconcilable  with  the  state  of  matters 
otherwise  indicated  in  the  epistle,  it  is  yet  evident  that  the  ap- 
plication of  a  term  so  strictly  Jewish  to  a  place  of  Christian 
worship,  corresponds  much  better  with  the  earlier  than  with  the 
later  stages  of  the  Jewish  Christian  Church. 

Finally,  the  anticipation  of  all  those  evils  which  overtook 
the  chosen  people  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  seems  obviously 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  writer  (ver.  1 — 11).   Already  his  pro- 

«  Lardner  in  Watson's  tracts,  vol.  ii.,  p.  397  ;  for  others,  see  De  Wette,  EmUihmg, 
4th  edition^  p.  307. 
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phetic  ear  caught  the  sound  of  the  distant  thunder,  but  it  had 
not  yet  burst  upon  devoted  Israel.  There  was  a  space  for  re- 
pentance ere  it  came. 

Putting  these  various  considerations  together,  it  appears  at 
least  in  a  high  degree  probable  that  the  Epistle  of  James  was 
written  before  the  apostle  Paul  had  given  full  expression  to  his 
views  regarding  justification,  and  before  therefore  it  was  pos- 
sible that  an  abuse  of  his  teaching  could  have  obtained  any 
degree  of  prevalence  throughout  the  Christian  community. 
James,  it  would  seem,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  entirely  indepen- 
dent writer,  unfolding  Christian  truth  in  the  particular  form  in 
which  the  "one  Spirit ''  had  impressed  it  upon  his  mind.** 

We  have  now  however  to  enquire.  Do  the  two  apostles  agree 
or  disagree  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  ?  and,  in 
doing  so,  it  may  help  to  give  some  order  to  our  thoughts  if  we, 
I.  Compare  their  teaching,  and  endeavour  to  determine  the 
relation  in  which  they  stand  to  one  another.  II.  Mark  various 
circumstances  which  would  naturally  give  rise  to  this  relation, 
and  which  thus  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  view  which  it  will 
be  our  effort  to  unfold.  III.  Note  the  interchanges  of  thought 
and  expression  in  other  important  points  between  them.  IV. 
Refer  to  its  common  origin  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself; 
and,  V.  Conclude  with  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  bearing  of 
the  whole  discussion  on  the  question  of  Inspiration. 

I.  In  comparing  the  teaching  of  James  with  that  of  Paul, 
we  turn  first  to  the  teaching  of  the  former.  Here  then  it  may 
be  remarked  in  general,  that  the  peculiar  point  of  view  under 
which  the  Christian  is  presented  to  us  by  this  apostle,  is  that  of 
an  '^  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  there  is  no  guile."  Not  yet 
taught  to  conceive  of  Christianity  as  in  itself  a  universal  religion 
which  broke  down  every  barrier  between  Jew  and  Gentile;  not 
yet  ftdly  alive  to  all  those  consequences  which,  at  a  later  period, 
would  have  been  evolved  through  the  apostle  Paul,  even  from 
such  fruitful  germs  of  thought  as  that  to  which  he  himself  gives 
expression  when  he  says,  "  Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us  by  the 
word  of  truth,  that  we  should  be  a  kind  of  first  fruits  of  his  crea- 
tures ;"  not  yet  led  to  see  that,  in  reality,  the  truth  as  it  was  in 
Jesus  was  the  principle  of  an  entirely  new  creation;  it  is  amidst 
the  ideas  of  the  old  covenant,  though  enlarged  and  perfected, 
that  he  sees  the  Christian  living.  He  does  not  so  much  enquire 
what,  when  we  analyze  the  spiritual  experience  of  any  man  who 

^  The  idea  of  a  very  early  composition  of  this  epistle  has  been  adopted  among 
later  writers  by  Stanley,  Sermons  and  Essays  upon  the  Apostolic  Age^  p.  303,  note, 
who  refers  to  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  as  his  authority  for  fixing  upon  the  year  42,  as 
that  when  it  was  most  probably  composed. 
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has  passed  from  death  unto  life^  is  the  ultimate  spring  of  all  his 
new  relations  to  the  Almighty,  but  he  fastens  at  once  upon  the 
concrete  exhibition  of  these  relations  which  must  be  made  when 
they  actually  exist.  He  is  not  called  upon  to  consider  all  that 
preparatory  work,  all  that  baptism  of  fire,  by  which  the  awakened 
soul,  out  of  covenant  with  God,  passes  into  coYcnant  with  him 
through  an  appropriation  of  the  righteousness  of  the  Redeemer. 
Those  to  whom  he  is  speaking  were  already  in  covenant  with 
God.  He  has  not  to  tell  them  how  they  are  to  come  into  that 
state.  They  were,  at  least  by  the  supposition,  always  there. 
That  then  which  is  his  task  is  to  point  out  the  difference  be- 
tween a  mere  nominal  standing  and  a  real  standing  in  that 
covenant — between  a  name  to  live  and  life  itself. 

So  far  then  in  doing  this  is  he  from  dwelling  upon  works  as 
the  means  of  the  sinner's  justification  in  the  Pauline  sense  of 
hLKal(o(n^y  that  he  at  once  turns  to  faith  itself,  as  the  great  cen- 
tral principle  in  the  life  of  the  true  child  of  Gt)d.  It  is  evidently 
so  in  ii.  1,  '^My  brethren,  have  not  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory,  with  respect  of  persons ;"  in  ii.  5, 
"Hearken,  my  beloved  brethren.  Hath  not  God  chosen  the 
poor  of  this  world  rich  in  faith ;"  and  again  in  i.  6,  when  point- 
ing out  the  true  character  of  acceptable  prayer,  "  Let  him  ask 
in  faith,  doubting  nothing;''  passages  which  clearly  establish  the 
fact,  that  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  the  distinguishing 
feature — the  central  spring  in  a  believer's  life — the  leading  cha- 
racteristic of  that  exalted  condition  in  which  he  felt  himself 
raised  above  all  the  trials  of  the  world,  and  the  animating  spirit 
of  that  relation  of  dependence  in  which  he  must  stand  to  God, 
when  he  would  seek  the  blessing  without  which  he  can  do  no 
good  thing.  But,  even  in  the  passage  from  which  the  opposite 
conclusion  has  been  drawn,  a  closer  examination  will  satisfy  us 
that  the  same  view  of  faith  is  present  to  his  mind.  De  Wette 
indeed  maintains  that  it  is  clear  from  ii.  19,  that  James  views 
faith  only  as  a  theoretical  faith,  which  may  be  ascribed  even  to 
devils.  But  this  is  to  mistake  the  whole  character  of  his  rea- 
soning. We  must  distinguish  between  the  apostle's  own  views 
and  the  views  of  those  against  whom  he  is  contending.  Their 
conception  of  faith  was  merely  theoretical.  They  (ii.  14))  said 
that  they  had  faith,  iav  Trlariv  Xeyy  tU  ex^tv. 

In  the  very  same  manner,  perhaps,  when  they  used  the 
language  of  charity,  they  would  have  said  that  they  had  love, 
ver.  16,  ^'Elttj)  Be  rt?  avroh  i^  vfi&v.  But  we  cannot  take  his 
conception  of  love  from  the  language  which  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  his  adversaries ;  and,  in  like  manner,  from  language 
precisely  parallel,  we  cannot  take  his  conception  of  faith.     It  is 
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this  faith  then,  this  which  they  called  faith,  that  even  devils  may 
have,  but  by  that  very  circumstance  it  was  proved  to  be  ^^vain,^^ 
"  to  be  dead,^'  to  be  no  faith  at  all  in  the  proper  acceptation  of 
the  term. 

Various  collateral  circumstances  establish  this  to  be  the 
apostle^s  meaning.  Let  us  examine  one  or  two  of  them.  The 
language  of  ii.  18  is  here  peculiarly  important.  If  indeed,  with 
Neander,  we  are  to  understand  these  words  as  spoken  in  the 
sense  of  one  who  adopts  the  same  views  as  James,  we  might  not 
be  able  thus  to  use  them  for  our  argument.  Kern  however,  it 
appears  to  us,  has  rightly  pointed  out  that  with  this  supposi- 
tion, the  use  of  aXKd  is  wholly  inconsistent.  It  is  evidently  an 
opponent  who  comes  forward^  and  what  is  his  objection?  "But 
some  one  will  say.  Thou  hast  faith,  and  I  have  works;'*  to  which 
the  apostle  answers,  "  Shew  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works, 
and  I  will  shew  thee  my  faith  by  my  works/*  It  is  distinctly  to 
be  observed  that,  at  ver.  17,  James  had  not  denied  the  value  of 
faith,  he  had  denied  only  the  value  of  that  faith  which,  having 
no  works  to  produce  in  evidence  of  its  reality,  was  dead.  The 
objection,  therefore,  now  turns  round  upon  the  apostle.  To 
have  said  that  he  had  faith  separate  from  works  would  have  been 
no  objection,  for  that  claim  had  been  already  met.  He  takes 
therefore  the  other  alternative,  and,  still  separating  the  two,  he 
says,  "Well  then,  I  have  works,  the  very  things  for  which 
thou  hast  been  contending ;  thou  hast  then  the  other  branch, 
thou  hast  faith  ;**  to  which  the  answer  is,  "  That  does  not  meet 
the  point,  thou  art  separating  things  that  are  inseparable,  and 
which  are  yet  both  necessary ;  be  it  that  thou  hast  works,  lay 
them  on  the  one  side  then,  and  let  them  stand ;  but  shew  me 
now  (the  emphasis  is  on  '  shew  *)  thy  faith  without  thy  works, 
and  I  will  shew  thee  my  faith  by  my  good  works.'** 

The  whole  argument  evidently  supposes,  in  order  to  be  intel- 


«  It  is  the  unexpected  character  of  the  objection  that  has  misled  Neander  and 
other  commentators  here.  We  should  have  thought,  perhaps,  that  an  objector 
woold  rather  have  said^  **  Thou  hast  works,  and  I  have  faith/'  although  a  moment'ii 
reflection  may  satisfy  us  that,  as  stated  in  the  text,  such  an  objection  would  have 
been  altogether  unmeaning.  Still  we  allow  that  at  first  sight  it  is  what  we  might 
have  thought  of,  inasmuch  as  it  is  works  for  which  the  apostle  appears  to  be  con- 
tending, and  of  their  faith  that  his  opponents  had  been  represented  as  boasting,  and 
hence  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  read  the  whole  verse  as  if  spoken  not  by  an 
opponent,  but  in  the  sense  of  James.  Adopting  however  the  supposition  for  an 
instant,  that  James  is  contending  for  works,  as  no  doubt,  at  a  careless  glance,  he 
may  appear  to  be  doing,  the  meaning  of  the  latter  clause  is  altogether  unintelligible. 
It  ought  then  to  read,  not,  I  will  shew  thee  my  faith  by  my  works,  but  simply,  I 
will  ^ew  thee  my  works  in  contrast  with  thy  faith.  Adopt  again  the  other  suppo- 
sition, which  we  believe  to  be  the  true  one,  that  James  is  not  contending  for  works, 
but  for  faith  which  shews  itself  in  works,  and  the  whole  passage  is  clear.      The  ob- 
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ligible^  that  James  is  not  merely  coDtending  for  £uth  tc^ther 
with  works,  but  for  faith  which  is  the  soul  of  works,  which  is 
the  leading,  central  principle  of  Christian  life  and  action. 

Again,  let  us  look  at  ver.  23,  "  Thou  seest  then  how  faith 
wrought  with  his  works,  and  by  works  was  faith  made  perfect/' 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  passage  ?  It  evidently  does  not 
mean  that  Abraham  was  justified  by  works,  as  the  instrumental 
cause  of  his  justification,  otherwise  the  apostle  would  never,  in 
drawing  the  conclusion  from  his  statement  in  ver.  21,  '^  Was  not 
Abraham  our  father  justified  by  works  V^  have  spoken  of  faith  at 
all.  To  have  done  so  would  only  have  led  to  inextricable  con- 
fusion. But  does  it  mean  that  it  is  erroneous  to  suppose 
Abraham  to  have  been  justified  by  faith  ?  that  rather  faith  and 
works  went  hand  in  hand  in  his  justification?  The  answer  to 
this  will  depend  upon  the  force  of  the  preposition  avv  in  the 
compound  verb.  Our  readers  may  consult  on  this  point  the 
following  passages  for  themselves,  2  Cor.  i.  24;  Bom.  ii.  16; 
viii.  16;  ix.  1;  viii.  28;  in  every  one  of  which  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  consentaneous  operation  of  the  two  factors  is  not 
the  idea  which  is  expressed,  but  an  acting  of  the  one  factor  upon 
the  other,  before  it  acts  also  along  with  the  other.  We  take 
another  passage,  Rom.  xi.  17,  ait  he  arypi€\aio<;  /ct.\.  The  aw 
here  does  not  refer,  as  our  English  translation  would  lead  us  to 
suppose,  to  the  original  branches  of  the  olive-tree,  for  these,  by 
the  supposition,  are  already  cut  away.  It  refers  to  the  p^a,  in 
whose  fatness  the  newly-grafted  branches  have  now  their  share. 
But  the  fatness  comes  from  the  root  to  the  branches ;  it  is  not 
consentaneous  to  both.  Thus  then  in  the  passage  before  us 
there  is  an  agency  from  the  faith  to  the  works,  before  it  can  be 

jector  tries  to  separate,  what  James  had  declared  in  ver.  17  to  be  inseparable,  tme 
faith  and  works.  Not  yet  fully  apprehending  the  argument,  that,  as  the  works  of 
love  alone  give  evidence  of  love,  so  the  works  of  faith  alone  give  evidence  of  fiuth ; 
he  tries  to  approach  the  apostle  from  a  wholly  opposite  quarter.  It  is  as  if  he  would 
say,  Faith  then  appears  to  be  of  no  consequence,  if  I  have  the  works  themselves,  that 
will  do,  and  you  may  keep  your  faith :  **  Thou  hast  faith  and  I  have  works."  No, 
says  the  apostle,  that  too  is  false,  my  meaning  is  that  the  two  must  go  constantly 
together,  and  that  the  one  must  arise  out  of  the  other.  It  is  neither  for  fiiith  alone, 
nor  works  alone  that  I  contend  ;  it  is  for  faith  working,  for  faith  which  is  then  only 
true  faith  when  it  works :  **  Shew  me  tht/  faith  without  thy  works,  and  I  will  shew 
thee  my  faith  by  my  works.''  We  may  add  in  further  confirmation  of  this  view  that 
the  apostle  would  have  pursued  exactly  the  same  course  of  argument  had  love  been 
in  question  instead  of  faith.  Had  any  one  said  to  him,  **  I  have  works  :  I  do  not 
say  to  the  poor  man,  be  thou  warmed  and  fed ;  I  warm  and  feed  him  ;"  he  would 
instantly  have  replied,  ''But  what  is  the  soul  of  your  working,  is  it  love,  or  are  your 
works  merely  outward;  do  they  spring  out  of  the  koX^  Ava<rrpo<p^"  (iii.  13)  ?  Have 
they  the  irpavrrjs  (ro<p(as  (iii.  13)  ?  If  not  they  fall  short.  The  confusion  seems  to 
arise  in  a  great  degree  from  forgetting  that  there  is  an  emphasis  upon  \4yif  in  ii.  14 ; 
and  that  the  ri  iriaris  there,  is  afterwards  more  fully  defined  in  ver.  17,  as  a  iritms 
y€Kpd, 
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said  that  the  two  are  to  be  found  together^  and  the  explanation 
of  Abraham^s  justification^  spoken  of  in  ver.  21^  as  being  i^  epytov, 
is,  in  ver.  28,  that  he  was  justified,  not  by  works  standing  alone, 
but  by  a  faith  which  wrought  with  his  works,  that  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  which  operated  to  the  production  of  his  works  before  it 
was  iEilong  with  them. 

This  will  be  still  further  evident  if  we  observe  the  language 
of  ver.  23 :  "  And  the  Scripture  was  fulfilled,"  etc.  In  what 
sense  could  it  be  said  that  this  Scripture  was  fulfilled  if  Abraham 
was  justified  by  works  in  the  broad  sense  which  appears,  at  first 
sight,  to  be  implied  in  ver.  21  ?  Evidently  that  Scripture  would 
have  been  contradicted,  not  fulfilled.  But  in  the  view  which 
we  have  now  taken  it  was  fulfilled ;  only  says  the  apostle,  observe 
the  nature  of  the  faith  which  justified  him.  It  was  a  faith,  fj  i/c 
T&v  Spycov  iriKetoaOri. 

Nor  is  this  all,  for  it  is  of  importance  to  observe  that  in 
ver.  23,  we  have  the  statement  of  a  fact  which  occurred  long 
before  the  event  recorded  in  ver.  21  took  place.  The  oflFering 
of  Isaac  on  the  altar,  that  is,  the  great  €/>7oi/  of  which  James  is 
speaking,  is  brought  to  illustrate  or  to  confirm  a  previously 
existing  Scripture,  that  Abraham  believed  God,  and  that  it  was 
counted  to  him  for  righteousness.  Did  that  Scripture  then 
express  a  fact  at  the  time  when  it  was  uttered,  or  did  it  not? 
To  suppose  that  it  did  not,  that  it  only  expressed  what  was  to 
be,  would  render  it  necessary  to  interpret  the  aorists  of  ver.  23 
in  a  manner  wholly  forbidden  by  the  language.  But  if  it  did 
express  a  fact,  then,  according  to  Jameses  own  statement, 
Abraham  was  justified  and  called  the  friend  of  God  long  before 
the  actual  offering  up  of  Isaac,  and  that  act  of  obedience  could 
be  nothing  else  than  the  practical  manifestation,  the  confirma- 
tory illustration  of  the  real  nature  of  his  faith.  He  was  justified 
by  faith,  only  that  faith  was  of  a  kind  which  issued  in  works 
and  by  works  was  perfected.  If  this  reasoning  be  allowed  to  be 
correct  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  it  will  not  be  denied  by  any  one 
that  it  will  apply  to  the  case  of  Rahab. 

Further,  let  us  look  at  ver.  26,  "  For  as  the  body,"  etc.  It 
is  obvious  to  every  one  that  in  this  comparison  we  are  not  to 
understand  by  the  body,  faith ;  and  by  the  spirit,  works.  What 
then  is  the  only  meaning  of  which  it  is  capable  ?  It  is  that  the 
living  man,  composed  of  spirit  and  body,  is  like  living  faith, 
which  is  composed  of  an  internal  principle  or  soul,  and  of  out- 
ward works.  Take  away  the  principle  of  life  from  man,  and  you 
have  nothing  left  but  death;  take  away  the  principle  of  life 
from  faith,  that  principle  of  which  works  are  the  necessary 
manifestation,  and  again  you  have  only  death.    Thus  we  find 
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here  the  same  view  of  faith  which  we  have  noticed  in  all  the 
other  passages  referred  to^  only  that  here  it  is  ocmoeiTed  of,  not 
as  the  principle  itself^  but  as  having  in  it,  whai  living,  an  ani- 
mating soul,  which  issues  in  works.  When  these  v(»ks  are  not 
there^  it  is  a  token  that  the  animating  sonl  is  gone  (as  the  body 
of  man  without  motion^  expression^  or  warmth,  shews  that  tli^ 
soul  is  gone),  that  faith  is  dead.  According  to  this  ezpienive 
figure,  then,  works  are  not  only  not  the  life  of  the  sool^  tiiey  are 
not  even  something  which  is  only  contemporaneoos  with  the 
souPs  life ;  they  are  after  it  and  from  it,  in  precisely  the  same 
way  as  we  found  in  ver.  22. 

Once  more,  returning  to  ver.  22,  it  is  important  to  advert  to 
a  clause  which,  as  yet,  we  have  left  somewhat  nntondied,  koI  ht 
T.  i.  7]  ttUtti^  ireX,  Here  works  stand  to  faith  in  this  relation; 
they  are  that  in  which  faith  is  perfected.  We  ask  our  readers 
to  turn  with  us  now,  for  the  understanding  of  this  idea,  to  chap, 
i.  15,  eha  k.t.X.  What  is  here  the  relation  of  afiaprria  to 
Odvaro^i.  Does  the  apostle  mean  that  the  afiaprla  in  itself, 
even  before  it  is  airoreX,,  does  not  involve  death  ?  Plainly  not, 
even  the  iinO.,  as  is  clear  from  the  emphatic  t8la  of  ver.  14, 
is  opposition  to  God,  something  wrong,  guilty,  deserving  punish- 
ment in  man.  Much  more,  then,  may  this  be  said  of  a/uip., 
which  is  a  step  higher  in  the  climax.  But,  according  to  James's 
mode  of  conceiving  truth,  he  could  in  no  case  dwell  in  the 
abstract,  everything  with  him  must  be  concrete,  unfolded,  living, 
T€\efc09.  The  inrofjioinj  is  no  true  vtto/a.  unless  it  have  its  eprpif 
rekeiovj  i.  4 :  man  is  no  true  man  unless  he  be  its  avrip  riKeuK, 
iii.  2.  Sin  is  only  to  be  seen  in  its  exceeding  sinfulness,  in  its 
terrible  consequences,  when  it  is  airoreXeca-O,  Precisely,  then, 
in  the  same  way,  faith  is  with  him  only  then  true  when  i^  epyeov 
ir.  Not  that  this  exhausts  the  whole  field  of  truth  connected 
with  7rl<TTL^,  any  more  than  saying  that  "sin  diror,  produces 
death/'  exhausts  the  whole  field  of  truth  connected  with  afiaprla. 
But  James  pauses  in  his  analysis.  He  does  not  pursue  his  own 
thought  into  its  most  distant  ramifications ;  he  stops  short  at 
the  concrete  exhibition  of  the  principle,  and  its  resiQts  in  their 
union  with  one  another.  It  is  as  if  he  would  say.  My  mode  of 
viewing  patience  is  to  view  it  in  conneocion  vnth  what  it  leads  to, 
sin  in  connexion  with  what  it  produces,  faith  in  connexion  with 
its  fruit;  he  neither  denies  the  reality  nor  the  power  of  vTrofMovrj, 
dfiapria,  iriari^j  if  we  ask  him  to  think  of  them  in  themselves ; 
he  only  does  not  view  them  in  that  light.  He  does  not  analyse  the 
compound  result  in  each  several  case.  He  says  only,  it  is  the 
compound  result  which  has  value  in  my  eyes.  By  it  a  man  is 
justified,  and  is  called  the  friend  of  God. 
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Is  this^  then^  let  us  now  ask^  the  teaching  of  the  apostle 
Paul  ?  To  this  we  can  only  answer,  it  is  neither  opposed  to  it 
nor  inconsistent  with  it ;  but  it  is  not  precisely  the  same. 

It  is  not  precisely  the  same,  for  Paul  distinctly  teaches  justi- 
fication by  faith  alone,  without  reference  to  the  works  in  which 
that  fedth  issues,  with  sole  reference  to  its  apprehending  the 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ.  Rom.  iii.  28,  "Therefore  we  con- 
clude,'^ etc.  Gal.  ii.  16,  "  Knowing  that  a  man,'^  etc.  Gal.  iii. 
11,  *'But  that  no  man,''  etc.  Not  only  in  these  passages,  but 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  epistles,  one  truth  is  evidently  the 
central  one,  the  truth  which  he  was  peculiarly  to  proclaim,  in 
which  the  very  essence  of  the  Gospel  lay :  that  man,  under  the 
sentence  of  death  through  sin,  obtains  mercy  only  through  the 
grace  of  God,  as  a  free  gift,  appropriated  by  faith,  and  by  faith 
alone ;  so  that,  daring  as  the  insertion  was,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  that  Luther  did  not,  at  least,  express  simply  the  meaning  of 
the  apostle's  teaching,  when  in  Bom.  iii.  28,  he  inserted  the  word 
"  alone :"  "  Therefore  we  conclude,  that  a  man  is  qualified  alone 
by  faith,"  etc.  It  is  perfectly  true,  as  we  shall  afterwards  indeed 
have  occasion  to  point  out,  that  this  faith  of  which  Paul  speaks, 
contains  in  itself  the  germ  of  all  good  works,  is  the  principle  of 
a  new  life,  and  that  the  idea  that  any  other  faith,  that  any  faith, 
e.g,,  like  that  against  which  James  contended,  could  justify, 
would  have  been  rejected  as  decidedly  and  as  scornfully  by  him, 
as  it  was  by  James  himself.  Still  that  does  not  meet  the  case. 
If  we  ask  what  is  the  nature  of  that  faith  in  the  moment  of 
justification  by  which  a  man  is  justified,  Paul  will  answer,  A 
simple  apprehension  of  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  a  faith  from 
which  all  good  works  will  necessarily  flow,  but  still  a  faith  which 
is  now  to  be  conceived  apart  from  these  works,  faith  alone: 
James,  on  the  contrary,  will  take  the  thought  of  these  works 
into  the  idea  of  faith  itself — the  faith  which  he  represents  as 
justifying,  is  not  conceived  by  him  until  the  works  are  at  least 
thought  of  as  being  in  it,  it  is  in  them,  or  rather  (e^  efyycov),  out 
of  them,  that  it  is  perfected ;  that  is  not  evidence,  but  simply 
brought  up  to  the  point  where  it  may  justly  be  regarded  as  faith 
at  all.  It  is  here,  accordingly,  that  Kern,  in  his  valuable  intro- 
ductory remarks  to  this  epistle,  constrained  though  we  are  to 
differ  fr*om  him  on  various  points,  appears  to  us  to  point  out, 
with  remarkable  clearness,  the  distinction  between  the  two 
apostles.  "  With  Paul,"  he  says,  "  faith  is  the  source  of  good 
works,  because  it  is  justifying  faith.  With  James,  faith  is  justi- 
fying because  it  is  the  source  of  good  works,  and  manifests  itself 
in  them  to  be  a  living  active  faith.  With  Paul  justification  is 
conditioned  by  faith ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  justification 
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and  faith  exist  at  the  same  moment  in  him  who  is  justified  in 
faith^  and  out  of  this  justification  in  faith  the  works  proceed. 
With  James  justification  is  conditioned  by  that  moral  activity 
which  is  produced  by  faith/'  p.  47.  Paul^  therefore^  could  not 
have  adopted  the  language  of  James  even  in  dealing  with  the 
very  verses  against  which  James  contends.  He  might  have  said, 
the  faith  for  which  I  contend  must  no  doubt  be  a  '^  Mth  whidi 
worketh  by  love''  (QtJ.  v.  6).  ^'We  are  created,  in  Chriit 
Jesus,  unto  good  works/'  etc.  We  are  ''constrained  by  the 
mercies  of  God/'  etc.  (Rom.  xii.  1) ;  but  he  could  not  have  said, 
*'  Ye  see,  then,  how  that  by  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by 
faith  onl^"  Nay,  he  could  not  have  taken  the  idea  of  works 
^  into  the  faith  which  justifies,  at  all.  It  is  essential  to  his  un- 
folding of  Christian  truth  that  faith,  however  loving,  however 
afterwards  productive,  immediately  productive,  of  good  works, 
should  yet,  in  the  moment  of  justification,  stand  alone. 

But  James's  view,  while  not  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  Paul, 
is  neither  opposed  to  nor  inconsistent  with  it.  Not  opposed.  For, 
on  the  one  hand,  James  does  not  maintain  justification  by  works 
as  opposed  to  faith,  his  conception  of  ecr/a  being  that  of  works  in 
which  faith  is  as  much  present,  to  which  it  is  as  much  essential, 
as  is  the  principle  of  life  to  the  living  man.  This  is  undeniable, 
more  especially  when  we  consider  the  words  of  chap.  ii.  22 ;  to 
which  we  may  add,  also,  as  pointing  out  to  us,  in  a  most  in- 
structive and  interesting  manner,  how  James  always  considered 
works  to  be  only  the  outward  expression  of  an  inward  life,  the 
words  of  chap.  iii.  13,  where  it  is  obvious  that  the  epya  do  not 
constitute  ab  ovo,  the  koKti  avaarpoffyq^  but  rather  flow  from  it, 
having  Trpavrr)^  ao<f>ia^  for  their  sord.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
apostle  Paul  never  means,  by  the  faith  which  justifies,  an  empty 
or  a  dead  faith,  a  faith  such  as  that  which  devils  have  when 
they  believe  in  God  and  tremble.  Throughout  all  his  epistles 
faith  is  obviously  the  most  vital  and  energetic  principle  of  the 
soul,  a  principle,  the  exercise  of  which,  far  more  even  than  of 
any  other,  supposes  that  action,  that  powerful  energy  of  the 
whole  moral  nature,  which  embodies  to  us  the  very  idea  of  ful- 
ness, or  of  life.  The  two  apostles,  therefore,  are  not  opposed 
to  one  another. 

Neither  are  they  inconsistent  with  one  another;  unless  we 
were  prepared  to  maintain  that  two  individuals  were  incon- 
sistent, one  of  whom,  in  defining  a  living  man,  should  say,  he  is 
a  living  man  who  moves  and  acts  as  guided  by  an  internal  prin- 
ciple of  action ;  while  the  other  should  maintain,  he  is  a  living 
man  in  whom  that  internal  principle  exists,  whether  it  shew 
itself  in  action  or  not.     But  these  two  individuals  are  not  in- 
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consistent  in  their  definitions.  The  only  di£Perence  between 
them  is^  that  the  one  looks  at  life  in  its  compound  exhibition 
of  principle  of  action  and  action^  the  other  looks  at  the  principle 
of  action  itself;  which^  howeyer^  would  always  and  necessarily 
lead^  in  appropriate  circumstances^  to  action.  It  is  a  difiFerence 
not  of  inconsistency  but  of  analysis.  In  the  one  case  there  has 
been  no  analysis ;  in  the  other^  analysis  has  been  pushed  to  its 
utmost  possible  extent.  Yet  the  language  of  the  two  is  not 
wholly  interchangeable.  The  second  could  not  adopt  the  defi- 
nition of  the  firsts  because^  having  pushed  his  analysis  further^ 
it  might  then  seem  as  if  he  abandoned  a  truth  contained  in  it^ 
and  denied  the  separate  existence  of  the  principle  of  life^  its 
existence  when  not  accompanied  by  corresponding  action.  But 
the  first  might  adopt  the  definition  of  the  second^  whenever  he 
was  taught  to  separate  his  compound  idea  into  the  parts  which 
made  it  up.  In  like  manner^  then^  does  any  supposed  incon- 
sistency between  Paul  and  James  disappear.  The  former  had 
been  taught  to  carry  the  analysis  of  the  soul's  life  further  than 
the  latter.  He  could  not,  therefore,  adopt  the  latter's  language, 
because,  in  so  doing,  he  might  seem  to  deny  the  reality  of  his 
own  analysis.  But  the  latter  might  adopt  the  language  of  the 
former,  and  unquestionably  would  adopt  it,  whenever  led,  either 
by  direct  teaching  or  by  force  of  circumstance,  to  push  his 
analysis  to  an  equal  length. 

It  is  here,  then,  we  apprehend,  that  many  zealous  and  able 
defenders  of  the  harmony  between  James  and  Paul  fall  into 
error.  They  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  two  apostles  after  they 
have  started  with  the  supposition  that  the  same  circle  of  ideas 
was  present  in  its  entireness  to  the  minds  of  both,  that  they  had 
both  in  view  the  same  detailed  spiritual  experience  of  the  soul. 
Hence,  the  often  repeated  assertion,  an  assertion  even  made  by 
Neander  in  his  admirable  little  treatise  On  the  Unity  of  the 
Evangelical  Spirit  in  different  Forms/  that,  according  to  James, 
works  are  the  necessary  manifestation  of  justification  by  faith,  a 
'sentiment  which  certainly  Paul  would  have  echoed  to  the  letter. 
But  was  the  idea  of  justification,  we  must  first  ask,  present  to 
the  mind  of  James  in  the  same  abstract  and  highly  analyzed 
form  in  which  it  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Paul  ?  If  so, 
we  see  not  how  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  the  two,  for  the  one 
distinctly  says,  Eom.  iii.  28,  "  Therefore  we  conclude  that  a  man 
is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law ;"  the  other  no 
less  distinctly,  iii.  24,  "  Ye  see,  then,  how  that  by  works  a  man 
18  justified,  and  not  by  faith  only.''     But  the  truth  is,  that  this 
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more  abstract  or  theological  idea^  if  ^e  may  so  speak  of  justifi- 
cation^ does  not  seem  to  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of 
James.  In  this  point  of  view  the  clause  in  chap.  ii.  23^  kcH 
<l>tKo^  Oeov  €K\i]0ff  appears  to  us  peculiarly  important.  This 
clause  is  generally  understood^  by  the  commentators^  to  refer  to 
the  moment  when  Abraham  was  justified ;  but  why  confine  it  to 
that  moment  ?  Does  not  the  aorist  frequently  express  continued 
action?  (Comp.  Bom.  iii.  2;  1  Tim.  iii.  16;  2  Thess.  i.  10; 
John  XY.  6,  "  He  is  cast  forth  as  a  branchy  and  is  withered/^ 
i^pdv07},  evidently  implying  time).  Why  may  it  not  do  so 
here  ?  Abraham  was  called  the  Mend  of  Grod.  That  honour- 
able title  was  given  him  not  merely  at  the  particular  moment, 
it  was  the  title  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  livedo  the  title  bv 
which  he  was  afterwards  known  to  Him  in  whom  he  had  ex- 
pressed  his  faith.  The  train  of  thought^  therefore^  we  would 
understand  to  be  as  follows  : — Abraham  was  called  the  friend  of 
Ood  because  he  was  justified;  he  was  justified  because  he  ex- 
hibited a  life  in  which  faith^  its  leading  principle^  expressed  itself 
in  works^  and  more  particularly  in  that  great  work  of  faith^  the 
offering  up  of  his  son  Isaac  upon  the  altar.  If  this  be  allowed, 
we  return  to  the  idea  of  justification  as  beings  in  the  view  of 
James^  a  state  rather  than  an  act^  a  state^  indeed^  capable  of 
being  farther  analysed^  but  of  which  the  analysis  had  not  yet 
been  made,  at  least  by  him. 

Such,  then,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  correct  view  of  the 
relation  between  the  teaching  of  the  apostles,  Paul  and  James, 
upon  this  important  point,  and  so  far  we  may  coincide  with 
Stanley,  when  he  says,^  "  It,^^  the  epistle  of  St.  James,  *'  is  not 
opposed  to  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  but  it  is  St. 
Paul  and  St.  John  in  a  lower  stage.^'  When,  however,  the 
same  writer  adds,  *^  like  St.  Paul,  he  opposes  a  religion  of  cere- 
monies, but  he  opposes  it,  not  by  the  assertion  of  faith,  but  of 
morality ;  like  St.  John,  he  speaks  of  love,  but  it  is  as  the  royal 
law,  not  as  the  divine  life  of  man,^*  we  are  constrained  to  differ 
from  him.  According  to  the  view  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  present,  James  does  not  oppose  ceremonies  by  morality,  as 
distinguished  from  faith,  but  by  that  moral  life  which  is  a  life  of 
faith,  and  in  speaking  of  love  as  the  royal  law,  he  views  it  as  the 
law  of  liberty,  the  law  which  is  within  as  well  as  without  us, 
which  is  the  divine  life  in  man. 

II.  It  remains  for  us  now  to  bring  forward  corroborative 
evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this  view.  And,  (1)  It  will  be 
at  once  observed  how  entirely  it  harmonizes  with  what,  from 
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other  and  independent  sources^  we  have  been  already  led  to 
regard  as  James's  position  in  the  early  Christian  church.  The 
point  which  he  occupies  is  exactly  one  at  which  we  might  most 
naturally  expect  the  great  truths  of  the  Christian  dispensation 
to  have  been  not  yet  fully  developed  or  traced  to  all  their  conse- 
quences. These  truths  had  been  given  primarily  not  so  much 
in  the  teaching  as  in  the  life  of  Christ  himself.  As  well  said  by 
Schaff^  in  his  admirable  history  of  the  apostolic  age,*  "  Chris- 
tianity came  into  the  world  as  the  climax  of  the  revelation  or 
self-communication  of  Ood,  as  a  divine  saving  fact,  a  new  moral 
creation,  deposited  originally  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  incarnate 
Word,  the  God-man  and  Saviour  of  the  world.''  So  deposited, 
however,  we  know  that  our  Lord  did  not  at  once  lead  every 
one,  even  of  his  apostles,  into  the  same  full  and  dialectic  appro- 
priation of  it  all.  During  his  own  lifetime  he  taught  them  as 
they  were  able  to  bear  it  (John  xvi.  12) ;  and,  even  after  his 
departure,  and  when  he  had  sent  down  the  Spirit  who  was  to 
guide  them  into  all  truth,  that  Spirit  was  not  to  pour  the  whole 
truth  at  once  equally,  and  traced  to  all  its  consequences,  into 
the  mind  of  each.  The  same  general  law  by  which  He  himself 
had  taught,  a  law  not  arbitrary,  but  founded  in  the  eternal 
conditions  of  the  human  mind,  was  to  be  still  observed,  and 
gradually,  as  circumstances  required  it,  or  as  human  experience 
cast  light  upon  that  which  is  emphatically  the  life  of  man,  were 
his  apostles  to  enter  into  possession  of  all  that  revelation  which 
was  contained  in  him. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  refer  to  the  numerous  illus- 
trations of  what  has  now  been  said  that  may  be  found  in  the 
New  Testament.  Perhaps  none  is  more  instructive  than  the 
gradual  opening  of  the  apostolic  mind,  even  after  the  Spirit  had 
been  given,  to  the  universal  character  of  Christianity.  It  accords, 
therefore,  mainly  with  this  view,  that  the  earlier,  in  point  of  time, 
an  apostle's  standing,  the  less  cause  have  we  to  feel  surprise, 
if  the  great  truths  given  implicitly  by  the  Lord  Jesus  himself 
are  held  by  him  in  their  more  concrete  rather  in  their  more 
thoroughly  analyzed  form.  It  would  only  be  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that,  after  one  inspired  apostle  had  analyzed  any  truth, 
another  equally  inspired  should  deny  or  undervalue  the  analysis. 

But  there  are  other  considerations  than  those  of  earliness  in 
point  of  time  which  bear  upon  this  question .  The  standing 
point  of  less  developed  truth  may  be  equally  occasioned  by  a 
habit  of  mind  cast  more  in  the  mould  of  the  earlier  than  the 
later  dispensation.    Need  we  say  that  this  is  eminently  charac- 
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teristic  of  the  apostle  James^  as  contrasted  with  his  fellow 
labourer,  Paul  ?  The  whole  epistle  of  James  is  a  testimony  to 
the  fact.  Throughout  it  all,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
observe,  Christianity  is  conceived  of  as  a  spiritualizing  and 
transfiguring  of  the  old  rather  than  as  the  bringing  in  of  the 
new.  To  which  we  have  to  add  the  other  notices  which  are 
given  of  James  in  Scripture.  Thus,  at  the  apostolic  council 
(Acts  XV.  13),  he  takes  the  lead  in  the  issuing  of  the  decree  by 
which  the  observance  of  some  of  the  precepts  of  the  ceremoniid 
law  was  still  enjoined  upon  the  Gentile  converts.  In  Acts 
xxi.  18,  &c.,  he  appears  as  particularly  advising  Paul  to  remove 
the  suspicions  which  his  course  of  action  had  awakened  among 
the  believing  Jews  by  taking  upon  him  that  Nazarite  vow  whi(£ 
might  assure  them,  that  '^  those  things  whereof  they  were 
informed  concerning  him  were  nothing,  but  that  he  himself 
walked  orderly  and  kept  the  law."  And  once  more,  in  Gal. 
ii.  12,  we  have  an  unmistakeable  indication  of  the  position 
occupied  by  James;  for,  however  it  may  be  true  that  the  "cer- 
tain who"  there  "  came  from  him"  may  have  pushed  his  teaching 
beyond  the  point  at  which  he  would  have  stopped  himself;  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  the  impression  that,  in  that  teaching,  he 
must  have  maintained  a  much  closer  connection  with  the  forms 
of  the  old  covenant  than  Paul,  or  even  Peter. 

All  these  circumstances  combine  to  establish  the  fact  that, 
apart  even  from  the  question  of  priority  of  date,  the  habit  of 
mind  which  characterized  the  head  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem 
was  earlier  than  that  which  marked  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  that  the  former  had  not  yet  had  fully  unfolded  to 
his  mind  the  entirely  free  and  independent  spirit  of  the  Cliris- 
tian  faith.  But  if  so,  this  circumstance  alone  would  account 
for  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  he  deals  with  the  ques« 
tion  of  justification;  for  there  cannot  be  a  moment's  doubt 
that  of  free  and  independent  Christianity,  justification  by  faith 
alone,  as  taught  by  the  apostle  Paul,  is  the  main — the  central 
point. 

As  bearing  upon  the  same  conclusion,  also,  it  is  of  impor- 
tance to  note  with  Neander  the  difference  between  his  personal 
religious  development  and  that  of  Paul.  '*  Thus  it  is  clear," 
says  that  eminent  historian,  after  having  stated  what  appears  to 
him  the  most  probable  supposition  in  the  dispute  with  regard 
to  the  person  of  James,'  "  how  much  the  process  of  James's  reli- 
gious development  differed  from  that  of  the  apostle  Paul. 
During  the  life  of  Christ  on  earth,  the  latter  had  enjoyed  no 
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personal  or  external  communication  with  him.  It  was  through 
spiritual  communion  that  he  first  learned  to  know  him.  James^ 
on  the  contrary,  stood  in  the  closest  personal  relation  to  the 
Redeemer;  he  had  beheld  him  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
earthly  development  from  its  beginning  to  its  close.  But  it  was 
precisely  this  circumstance  which,  by  leading  him  to  cling  to 
the  earthly  manifestation,  formed  an  obstacle  to  his  penetrating 
immediately  through  the  veil  to  the  reality,  and  recognizing  in 
the  Son  of  man  the  Son  of  God.  Paul  passed  at  once,  through 
a  powerful  crisis,  from  the  most  eager  and  marked  opposition 
to  the  gospel  to  its  most  zealous  defence.  James,  from  a 
Judaism  which  he  held  with  a  remarkable  inwardness  and 
depth,  and  with  which  an  ever  unfolding  and  more  decided  faith 
in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  connected  itself,  glided  gently  into 
Christianity,  as  the  transfiguration  and  fulfilling  of  the  law.^' 
It  was  not  therefore  to  be  expected,  that,  according  to  those 
laws  of  human  progress,  with  which,  and  not  against  which,  the 
spirit  of  inspiration  wrought,  the  one  teacher  should  reach  at 
once  a  conception  of  Christian  truth  in  its  most  peculiar  feature, 
not  less  thoroughly  developed,  not  less  minutely  analyzed — not 
less  separated  from  the  old  elements  than  that  proclaimed  by  the 
other. 

Once  more,  this  standing  point  of  less  developed  truth  may 
be  determined  by  the  peculiar  field  of  action  which  is  assigned 
to  a  teacher.  Here  again  we  mark  a  difference  between  the 
two  apostles,  entirely  corresponding  with  the  other  points  of 
difference,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted.  James  was 
especially  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision  (Gal.  ii.  9) — Paul  of 
the  undrcumcision. 

The  one,  therefore,  addressing  those  who  were  already  in 
covenant  with  God,  and  who  could  appear  to  him  in  no  other 
light  than  as  still  his  peculiar  people,  had  especially  to  call  them 
to  a  right  cx)nception  of  what  was  implied  in  their  covenant 
relationship  with  the  Almighty.  The  process  through  which  he 
himself  had  passed  into  a  full  apprehension  of  Christian  truth 
could  hardly  fail  to  determine  the  manner  in  which — speaking 
to  those  who  were  in  his  former  position — he  would  invite  them 
to  share  his  present  faith.  But  the  leading  feature  of  that 
process,  as  we  see  from  the  whole  tone  of  the  epistle,  seems  to 
have  been  this,  that  he  was  led  to  see  the  old  covenant  expanding, 
through  the  Lord  of  glory,  into  a  covenant  more  enlarged,  more 
spiritual,  and  more  free.  No  sudden  break  had  been  neces- 
sary in  his  own  case :  could  any  be  necessary  for  his  kinsmen 
according  to  the  flesh  ?  They,  as  well  as  he,  had  been  always 
sons,  who  were  falling  far  short,  indeed,  of  filial  obedience,  but 
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still  they  were  sons^  and  what  he  had  to  do  was  not  to  begin 
with  the  idea  that  they  were  outcasts^  but  with  the  idea  of  their 
sonship^  and  to  lead  them  on  to  a  right  and  spiritual  compre- 
hension of  all  that  was  implied  in  it. 

Faul^  on  the  other  hand^  had  to  deal  with  those  who  were 
^'  strangers  to  the  covenants  of  promise^  and  aliens  from  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel/^  The  idea  of  a  covenant  relationship 
with  the  true  God  was  altogether  strange  to  them.  They  had 
not  so  much  to  enlarge  and  spiritualize  conceptions  which  they 
already  had  as  to  obtain  new  conceptions  altogether.  They 
were  living  "without  God  and  without  hope  in  the  world." 
An  analysis,  therefore,  of  the  whole  process  of  redemption  from 
its  very  beginning  became  necessary.  No  effort  to  spiritualize 
and  elevate  their  conception  of  the  Messiah,  or  of  life  in  him, 
would  have  been  enough,  for  such  conceptions  had  little  or  no 
existence  in  their  minds.  They  had  to  be  brought  to  feel  simply, 
that  they  were  under  the  wrath  of  God,  and  the  Bible  and  idl 
experience  testify,  that  to  those  who  feel  that  they  are  so  the 
concrete  exhibition  of  what  is  meant  by  true  life  in  Christ  cannot 
alone  give  peace.  The  great  question  with  such  individuals  is 
how  we  may  be  brought  into  covenant  with  God  at  all  ?  How 
may  the  enmity  be  done  away  and  reconciliation  be  effected?, 
Here  the  work  of  atonement  in  its  positive  and  objective  character 
becomes  absolutely  necessary.  Justification  by  faith^  in  the 
absolute  and  Pauline  sense  of  these  words,  must  be  proclaimedj 
and  the  teacher  of  divine  truth  is  led  to  that  doctrine,  not  by  an 
arbitrary  operation  of  the  Spirit,  but  by  the  Spirit^s  applying  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Hence,  accordingly,  it  is  of  importance  to  us  to  notice  that, 
in  his  peculiar  field  of  teaching,  the  apostle  James  does  not 
only  abstain  from  analyzing  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith, 
and  pushing  it  to  its  ultimate  idea,  as  expressed  by  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles ;  the  very  same  abstinence  from  analysis  is  to  be 
traced  in  his  treatment  of  the  great  doctrines  of  sin  and  of  the 
atonement.  In  his  treatment  of  sin;  for  it  is  obvious  from 
James i.  13 — 15,  that  dfiapriais  actual  sin;  and  that,  however  it 
may  be  justly  pled  that  the  use  of  iSia,  in  speaking  of  the 
hriOvfiia,  does  contain  the  germ  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  that 
the  cTTcOvfila  itself  is  sinful ;  yet  that  idea  is  not  unfolded  by 
James  as  it  is  by  Paul.  Here  then  also  he  stops  short  of  the 
analysis  which  Paul  presents  to  us,  and  while  no  part  of  the 
Bible  contains  more  solemn  and  impressive  and  awful  denun- 
ciations against  sin  than  the  epistle  with  which  we  have  now 
especially  to  do,  yet  the  idea  of  sin  is  not  traced  so  far  back  as 
we  find  it  elsewhere.     In  it,  sin  is  emphatically  the  transgression 
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of  the  law.*  The  same  remark  may  be  made  regarding  the 
fact  that^  in  the  epistle  of  James^  we  find  no  special  mention  of 
th^  atonement.  Not  that  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that  that 
doctrine^  in  so  far  as  it  might  be  embodied  in  the  statment  that 
Christ  is  the  only  Saviour,  was  not  present  to  the  mind  of  our 
apostlo.  But  again,  he  does  analyse  the  concrete  truth,  and  we 
can  imagine  no  explanation  of  the  fact  which  would  at  all  meet 
the  case,  except  that  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  that  the 
breach  between  God  and  man,  in  all  its  extent,  is  not  here 
dwelt  on.  James  is  speaking  to  the  Israel  of  God,  not  to 
those  who  were  without  the  pale.  They  must  so  live  in  faith  as 
to  shew  that  they  are  Israel,  otherwise  they  cannot  be  justified, 
or  be  called,  like  their  great  ancestor,  the  friends  of  God. 

If  it  be  asked  here  on  the  one  hand,  how  then  would  the 
apostle  James  have  addressed  Gentiles?  Our  only  reply  must 
be,  that  we  have  hardly  the  means  of  giving  an  answer  to  the 
question ;  foir  the  epistle  bears  throughout  the  whole  of  it  the 
marks  of  having  been  written,  not  to  Gentiles,  but  to  Jews. 
That  he  fully  felt  the  force  and  value  of  Paul's  method  of 
address  is  clear  from  the  second  chapter  of  Galatians.  It  is 
probable  enough,  therefore,  that  had  his  field  of  labour  been 
amongst  them,  he  would  have  employed  similar  language.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  that  should  have  seemed  to  him  the  best 
method  of  bringing  his  own  brethren  in  Israel  to  that  conception 
of  an  "  Israelite,  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile,''  which  rose  in 
such  a  beautiful  form  before  his  view. 

Or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  reminded  that  the  apostle 
Paul  addressed  not  only  Gentiles  but  Jews,  we  have  to  reply, 
true,  but  he  beheld  the  latter  as,  equally  with  the  former, 
concluded  under  sin.  There  was  no  difference.  Nay,  not  only 
so,  but,  as  appears  from  the  ninth  and  tenth  chapters  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  to  the  eye  of  Paul,  the  Jews  as  a  nation 
were  cast  away.  "  The  twelve  tribes  everywhere  scattered 
abroad,"  were  to  him  no  more  God's  peculiar  people.  Standing 
to  God  now  in  the  same  relation  as  the  Gentiles,  "  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek.  Whosoever  shall  call 
on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved"  (Bom.  x.  12,  13). 
And  although  James  distinctly  says,  iii.  2,  "  in  many  things  we 
offend  a//;"  yet.it  seems  to  us  that  he  is  here  viewing  these 
offences,  rather  as  offences  by  which  we  fall  short  of  covenant 
privileges  which  are  ours,  and  of  a  covenant  obedience  which 
we  owe,  than  as  offences  by  which  we  are  shut  out  altogether 
from  a  covenant  into  which  we  can  only  be  again  introduced 

^  Comp.  Schmid,  BibUsche  Theologie  des  Neuen  Testament,    Vol.  ii.,  119. 
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through  faith  in  an  objective  work  whereby  we  are  reconciled  to 
God. 

Thus^  then^  it  appears  that  whether  we  dwell  on  James's 
earliness  in  point  of  time^  or  his  peculiar  habit  of  mind^  or  on 
the  special  nature  of  that  field  of  labour  which  had  been  com- 
mitted to  him^  we  find  much  corroborative  evidence  of  the  feu^^ 
that  in  him  we  might  naturally  expect  the  fulness  of  truth  as  it 
was  given  in  Jesus  himself  to  be  less  developed.  The  principles 
are  there^  because  the  life  itself  is  there^  but  they  are  not  yet 
unfolded — analyzed. 

(2.)  These  remarks  are  general^  but  we  are  conducted  to  the 
same  conclusion  when  we  think  of  those  particular  errors^  which 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  the  apostles  generally  to 
meet.  In  regard  to  James^  we  are  fortunately  not  left  to  the 
single  passage  on  justification^  as  that  from  which  our  conclu- 
sions are  to  be  drawn.  On  the  contrary^  as  has  been  clearly 
pointed  out  by  Neander^'  that  passage  stands  as  one  only 
amongst  many  which  have  all  the  same  general  aim.  The 
error  which  he  combats  in  it  is  not  an  isolated  error^  but  a 
branch  only  of  a  far  more  widely  working  one,  with  which  those 
to  whom  he  writes  were  chargeable ;  and  the  mode  in  which  he 
deals  with  it  is  simply  to  present  his  general  conception  of 
Christian  truth  to  that  particular  phase  of  falsehood.  It  is 
inconceivable,  indeed,  that  if  James's  object  had  been  mainly  to 
treat  of  the  matter  of  justification,  he  would  have  summed  up 
all  that  he  has  to  say  on  it  in  a  few  verses  in  the  middle  of  the 
epistle ;  and  these,  too,  introduced  with  none  of  that  solemn 
emphasis  which  we  find  him  so  frequently  make  use  of.  Com- 
pare ii.  14,  with  i.  16,  iirj  irXavaade ;  i.  19,  lore,  if  we  adopt 
the  reading  here  preferred  by  Tischendorf ;  ii.  5,  axovaaTe, 
aSeXSol  fiov  dr/aTTirjTol ;  iv.  13 ;  v.  1,  076  pvv ;  v.  12,  irpb  iriv' 

T€OV  0€. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  mere  consideration  of  form,  it  is 
obvious  that,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  epistle  James  feds 
himself  called  upon  to  contend  against  that  disposition  to  place 
religion  in  externals  which  was  so  strikingly  characteristic  of 
the  Jews  of  his  day,  and  the  remains  of  which,  before  the  leaven 
of  Christianity  had  achieved  its  work,  would  so  naturally  cling, 
even  to  those  who  had  embraced  a  more  perfect  faith.  Many 
testimonies,  to  the  existence  of  such  a  disposition,  both  in  faith 
and  practice,  might  be  gathered  from  Scripture  and  the  other 
historical  monuments  of  the  time.  Faith  had  degenerated  into 
an  empty  profession  of  belief  in  the  one  true  God.     Practice 


'  Geschichte  der  I^nzung^  etc.    Vol.  ii.,  565. 
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had  suiik^  it  might  be,  sometimes  into  mere  attention  to  cere- 
monial observances ;  at  other  times,  into  the  lifeless  performance 
of  separate  acts  of  obedience  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  while  the 
conception  of  obedience  to  the  law  as  one  whole,  of  an  obedience 
in  the  spirit,  of  an  obedience  into  each  separate  act  of  which 
the  force  of  the  whole  moral  character  was  to  be  thrown,  had 
almost  disappeared  from  the  minds  of  men.  Thus,  i.  6,  the 
form  of  prayer  was  not  wanting  amongst  those  to  whom  he 
wrote ;  but  there  was  wanting  the  true  spirit  of  prayer,  a  spirit 
which  should  proceed  from  the  very  depths  of  the  heart,  when 
it  recognizes  in  God  the  hearer  of  prayer,  and  in  full  confidence 
that  he  will  answer,  casts  all  its  wants  on  him.  Again,  i.  22, 
the  reverential  hearing  of  the  Word  was  not  wanting,  but  the 
'*  continuing''  in  it,  the  patient  bringing  it  forth  in  action,  was. 
Again,  i.  26,  those  to  whom  he  wrote  were  not  destitute  of  the 
outward  forms  of  piety,  nor  did  they  neglect  the  ordinances  of 
religious  worship,  but  they  had  not  learned  sufficiently  to  feel 
that  forms  were  valueless,  when  unaccompanied  by  that  Chris- 
tian benevolence  and  personal  purity  of  heart  which  alone  truly 
express  the  devotion  of  the  soul  to  God.  Again,  ii.  15,  there 
might  be  amongst  them  a  certain  profession  of  brotherly  love ; 
but  did  they  feel  as  they  ought  that  all  language  of  affection, 
all  expression  of  sympathy,  was  vain,  which  did  not  find  for 
itself  a  body  in  feeding  the  hungry  and  clothing  the  naked? 
And,  once  more,  iii.  16,  they  were  not  destitute  of  knowledge; 
but  how  much  did  it  exhibit  itself  in  connection  only  with  a 
desire  for  display,  together  with  all  that  desire's  attendant  evils, 
instead  of  shewing  itself  to  be  a  living  power  in  the  soul — ^'  pure, 
peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good 
fruits,  without  partiality  and  without  hypocrisy  ?" 

In  every  one  of  these  instances,  to  say  nothing  of  those 
others  which  a  more  minute  analysis  of  the  epistle  might  afford, 
we  observe  the  same  spirit  of  error  which  we  have  spoken  of  as 
that  against  which  the  polemics  of  the  epistle  are  directed. 
And  now,  in  the  very  midst  of  them  all,  stands  the  one  brief 
paragraph  referring  to  justification.  Surely  it,  too,  unless 
there  be  something  in  it  which  clearly  indicates  the  con- 
trary, is  a  branch  of  the  same  general  argument,  and  we 
must  suppose  that  the  writer  is  here  contending  against  those 
whose  faith,  whether  in  God  or  in  Christ,  was  a  mere  empty 
name,  who,  with  the  profession  of  religion,  combined  a  serious 
misunderstanding  of  its  peculiar  nature  as  a  new  principle  of 
life. 

Of  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  Jews,  indeed,  at 
this  time,  we  are  generally  far  from  forming  an  idea  sufficiently 
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low.  It  was  not  merely  that  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament 
now  represented  to  their  carnal  minds  a  conception  of  the  Messiah 
altogether  opposed  to  what  Jesus  really  was ;  that  his  kingdom 
was  to  them  not  spiritual  but  temporal^  one  not  of  inward  and 
religious  blessings^  but  of  outward  and  worldly  pleasures.  They 
had  also  sunk  under  the  power  of  a  wild  spirit  of  fanaticism^ 
accompanied^  as  always^  by  a  total  absence  of  every  gentle 
virtue,  by  fierceness,  cruelty,  and  every  species  of  immorality. 
The  records  of  the  time  present  to  us  a  picture,"*  such  as  is  only 
seen  when  a  nation  is  hastening  to  its  ruin,  and  when  the  secret 
consciousness  of  impending  and  inevitable  overthrow  awakens  a 
reckless  despair  which  bursts  every  bond  of  obedience  to  Gk)d 
and  charity  to  man.  ^'  All  these  foreign  rulers,''  says  Schaff,* 
referring  to  their  political  condition  at  this  period,  ''vied  with 
one  another  in  cold  contempt  and  deadly  hatred  of  the  dis- 
gracefully enslaved  nation ;  and  the  Jews,  on  their  part^  reta- 
liated with  the  same  contempt  and  the  same  hate,  known  as  the 
odium  generis  humani ;  stuck  to  their  stiff,  exclusive  forms  and 
traditions,  from  which,  however,  the  spirit  and  life  had  long 
departed:  and  planned  one  insurrection  after  another,  every 
one  only  plunging  them  into  deeper  wretchedness.  Sinking 
into  such  a  bottomless  misery,  .  .  .  the  stiff-necked  slaves  to  the 
letter,  who  trod  under  foot  the  incarnate  Word,  were  only  led 
by  the  Christian  religion  ever  nearer  to  their  doom — a  doom 
which  plainly  testified  that  the  old  was  passed  away,  and  through 
Christ  all  was  made  new, — a  doom  which  stretches  along  through 
all  history  to  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord,  as  a  living  witness 
to  all  ages  of  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  The  priest  Josephus  (born  a.  d.  37,  died 
about  93),  himself  a  Jew,  and  a  historian  of  the  tragical  downfall 
of  his  nation,  openly  declares  of  his  countrymen  and  contem- 
poraries :  '  I  believe  that,  had  the  Romans  not  come  upon  this 
wicked  race  when  they  did,  an  earthquake  would  have  swal- 
lowed them  up,  or  a  flood  would  have  drowned  them,  or  the 
lightnings  of  Sodom  would  have  struck  them.  For  this  gene- 
ration was  more  ungodly  than  all  that  had  ever  suffered  such 
punishments.' " 

It  is  true  that  all  this  terrible  degeneracy  and  corruption 
marked  chiefly  the  unbelieving  Jews ;  but  we  must  have  studied 
both  the  New  Testament  and  the  history  of  the  early  church  in 
vain,  unless  we  admit  that  a  very  large  portion  of  such  sins  was 
still  retained  by  many  who  had  professedly  attached  themselves 

II"  ~ I  Bill  ■■IIIIIMII^l^MII     ^^—1  I^^M     ^H^ll 
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to  the  Christian  faith  .^  The  pure  leaven  of  the  gospel  had  not 
yet  had  time  to  work:  and  the  ideal  of  Christian  meekness^ 
purity,  love,  and  holiness,  however  beautifully  exhibited  by  the 
apostles  and  a  few  of  Christ^s  little  flock,  was  yet  strange  to 
very  many  who  did  not  deny  the  Messianic  character  of  Jesus. 
Besides  which,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  epistle  of  James 
takes,  at  least,  for  granted,  a  very  close  intercourse  between  the 
believing  portion  of  Israel  and  the  remainder  of  the  nation, 
and  that  while  primarily  addressing  himself  to  the  former,  the 
thought  of  the  latter  is  not  far  distant  from  his  mind. 

To  reclaim  them,  then,^  from  this  melancholy  condition,  was 
his  object,  to  set  before  them  the  pure  ideal  of  the  new  faith,  and 
to  point  out  to  them  how  utterly  inconsistent  with  its  character 
and  demands  was  much  of  their  present  walk.  Is  there  any- 
thing startling  or  unnatural  in  the  supposition  that  he  should 
have  done  so  without  unfolding  that  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith,  in  all  its  fulness,  which  was  afterwards  made  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Paul,  the  possession  of 
the  Christian  church  ?  It  was  not  only  that  the  prophets  of  old 
had  thus  spoken,  with  whom,  in  so  many  features  of  character 
and  language,  he  closely  corresponds.  Had  not  a  large  portion 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Lord  Jesus  been  conceived  in  a  strain 
precisely  similar?  In  particular,  was  not  this  emphatically  a 
leading  characteristic  of  that  sermon  on  the  Mount,  upon  which, 
as  is  evident  from  his  numerous  allusions  to  it,  his  mind  loved 
to  dwell  ?  Has  such  teaching  no  real  value ;  does  it  want  the 
decided  marks  of  inspiration,  because  we  find  the  apostle  Paul 
adopting  a  diflferent  method  of  address?  Surely  not.  The 
sermon  on  the  Mount,  so  far  from  having  less  value,  now  that 
we  have  what  we  would  call  the  more  doctrinal  unfolding  of 
Christian  truth  in  the  Pauline  epistles,  has  rather  more.  It  is 
the  most  perfect  representation  in  the  New  Testament  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  action,  in  life,  and  not  in  doctrine,  where 
the  doctrines  are  presupposed;  where,  as  yet  not  fully  seen, 
they  lie  at  the  root  of  that  tree  of  life  which  is  there  presented 
to  the  eye,  bearing  its  fruits,  and  having  its  leaves  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations.  So  here.  The  teaching  of  James  is  earlier  than 
that  of  Paul,  as  life  is  earlier  than  the  analysis  of  life ;  but  even 
that  very  analysis  is  not  something  to  rest  in,  it  is  to  lead  us 
back  to  life  again,  only  to  a  clearer  perception,  to  a  more  con- 
scious possession  of  that  life. 

The  apostle  Paul  again  had  other  errors  more  especially  in 
his  eye.     He  had  to  contend  chiefly  with  Judaizing  teachers 

o  For  some  illastration  of  this,  see   Stanley's  Essai/  on  the  Judaizera  qf  the 
ApogfoUe  Age,  in  his  work  above  named. 
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"who  sought  to  pollute  that  pure  gospel  which  he  preached  to  the 
heathen,  by  magnifying  the  importance  of  ceremonial  obser- 
vances. Of  what  avail  would  it  have  been  here  simply  to  set 
forth  the  holy  living,  which  is  the  expression  of  true  faith  in 
Jesus?  Such  teaching  might  have  been  immediately  and  easily 
perverted  by  his  opponents,  for  they  might  have  pled  that  not 
only  were  they  not  opposed  to  it,  but  that  ceremonial  obser- 
vances, and  especially  circumcision,  were  the  true  way  of  entering 
into  that  acceptable  relation  with  God,  in  which  alone  he  could 
either  be  really  served  by  man,  or  could  accept  man's  service. 
To  cut  away  the  foundation  of  that  error  required  a  diJBPerent 
treatment.  ^^  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  save  that  which 
is  laid  by  Christ  Jesus''  must  be  his  watchword ;  in  other  words, 
justification  by  faith,  and  faith  alone.  The  teaching  of  eacb 
apostle  bears  a  close  relation  to  the  errors  against  which  he 
felt  himself,  or  rather  was  led  to  feel  himself,  especially  called 
on  to  contend. 

But  no  teacher  can  well  confine  himself  amidst  the  infinite 
varieties  of  human  error  to  one  single  form  of  it ;  and  hence 
the  real  agreement  between  the  two  apostles  may  still  further 
appear,  if  we  consider  for  a  moment, 

III.  The  respective  interchanges  of  expression  which  they 
exhibit. 

If  Paul  and  James  really  taught  a  different  doctrine  respecting 
justification,  it  must  have  affected  their  whole  teaching,  and  not 
a  mere  part  of  it.  That  point  is  not  only  vital,  it  is  central. 
Harmony  of  sentiment  upon  other  points,  which  either  may  hold 
to  be  essential,  is  impossible.  It  is  important  here  for  us  to 
observe,  that  in  James  we  find  clear  intimation  of  his  perfect 
agreement  with  Paul  upon  the  most  deep  and  peculiar  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  Thus,  i.  18  contains  three  doctrines,  especially 
insisted  on  by  his  fellow-labourer  in  the  one  faith  of  Christ,  the 
doctrine  of  the  new  birth,  of  the  regenerating  power  of  gospel 
truth,  and  of  the  sole  agency  of  God  himself  in  originating  that 
great  change  by  which  man  is  born  again.  The  idea  of  freedom 
too,  i.  2,  5 ;  ii.  5,  of  freedom  as  connected  with  the  law,  is  well 
worthy  of  our  notice.  Not  that  it  can  be  maintained,  although 
our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enlarge  on  this,  that  this  freedom 
is  precisely  the  same  as  that  spoken  of  by  Paul.  But  still  it  is 
freedom  in  the  observance  of  the  law ;  it  is  the  law  written  in 
the  heart,  though  it  is  not  so  expressed— a  freedom  which  can 
only  be  enjoyed  when  it  is  felt  (the  feeling  may  not  be  clearly 
analyzed,  but  still  it  is  felt),  that  a  sinner  is  accepted  with 
God,  or  justified  altogether,  independently  of  works  or  merits  of 
bis  own.     Start  from  any  of  these  doctrines,  and  justification  by 
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faith  alone  will  be  seen  necessarily  to  follow,  or  to  be  necessarily 
presupposed. 

On  the  other  hand,  again,  how  closely  does  Paul  approach 
to  that  conception  of  the  Christian  system  which  is  presented 
to  us  in  James,  when  we  find  him  speaking,  Rom.  iii.  27,  of 
the  law  of  faith;  Gal.  vi.  2,  of  the  law  of  Christ;  Rom.  viii.  2, 
of  that  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  which  has  made 
him  &ee  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.  The  single  expression. 
Gal.  V.  6,  "  faith,  which  worketh  by  love,^^  might  almost  be 
held  to  settle  the  whole  question  of  agreement.  It  is  of  justi- 
fication that  Paul  is  speaking  there,  v.  4  :  "  Christ  is  become  of 
no  effect  unto  you,  whosoever  of  you  are  justified  by  the  law ; 
ye  are  fallen  from  grace  :^'  he  is  arguing  against  that  dependence 
upon  empty  observances  which  was  so  entirely  fatal  to  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  which  altogether  wanted  the  features  of  that 
high  moral  and  spiritual  life  which  it  brought  along  with  it; 
and  he  exclaims:  ^'for  in  Jesus  Christ,  neither  circumcision 
availeth  anything,  nor  uncircumcision ;  but  faith,  which  worketh 
by  love/*  We  can  hardly  imagine  a  closer  parallel  to  James 
ii.  22,  so  long  as  we  do  not  neglect  to  mark  the  real  force 
of  the  avv  in  the  awrjfyyei  of  the  latter  passage.  Both  are  refer- 
ring to  an  idea  of  justification  by  something  which,  though  not 
before  the  eyes  of  both  in  exactly  the  same  form,  was  yet  to 
both  empty,  outward,  a  mere  name,  a  shadow ;  and  they  con- 
tend  agdnst  it  by  bringing  prominently  into  view,  not  fimply 
faith  considered  in  the  abstract,  but  faith  viewed  as  an  active 
principle  of  life,  as  bringing  with  it  a  fulness  of  moral  and 
godly  deeds,  and  more  especially  of  love  (Comp.  Gal.  v.  18, 
with  James  ii.).  Shall  we  be  entitled  here  to  say  that  the 
apostle  Paul  is  abandoning  his  peculiar  teaching,  because  he 
tells  us,  not  simply  that  faith  worketh  by  love ;  for  that  is  not 
simply  what  he  says,  but  that  a  faith  which  worketh  by  love 
alone  availeth  to  justification  (Comp.  ver.  4)  ?  Assuredly  not, 
the  explanation  of  that  particular  method  of  expressing  himself  is 
to  be  found  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  but  its  existence 
shews  us  that  Paul  could  not  only  analyse  but  combine.  This 
analysis  elsewhere  does  not  destroy  the  force  of  the  combination 
here.  Why  may  we  not  equally  feel  that  the  combination  of 
James  leaves  free  room  for  analysis  when  occasion  calls  for  it  ? 
To  this  passage  we  might  add.  Gal.  ii.  20 ;  1  Thes.  i.  3,  rov  cfyyov 
Tfj^  irUrrefo^,  and  the  whole  delineation  in  1  Cor.  chap.  xiii.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge.  The  two  apostles  occasionally 
interchange  expressions  which  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
each,  and  the  inference  is  plain,  that  there  must  have  been 
unity  of  spirit  in  their  central  views  of  Christianity. 
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We  have  dwelt  upon  this  matter  so  long  that  we  must  be 
very  brief  with  what  still  remains  to  be  said. 

lY.  The  method  of  teaching  which  marks  each  apostle,  has 
its  common  origin  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  "  In  him  was  life.'' 
These  words  express  to  us  the  secret  of  the  whole  delineation 
of  truth  afterwards  given  by  any  of  the  apostles.  Had  our  Lord 
been  simply,  or  even  mainly,  a  teacher  of  doctrine,  the  only 
task  that  would  have  remained  for  the  disciples  would  have 
been  to  repeat  that  doctrine,  to  illustrate  it  by  fresh  illustra- 
tions, to  apply  it  in  argument,  exhortation  or  entreaty,  to  those 
to  whom  they  spoke.  But  more  was  appointed  them  to  do.  Sal- 
vation was  given  in  Christ  Jesus.  ^'  In  him  dwelt  all  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead  bodily.''  That  fulness  then  had  to  be  unfolded. 
It  had  to  be  presented  to  the  minds  of  men  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  should  not  merely  feel  it,  but  that  they  should  be  able 
to  think  of  it,  and  to  grasp  its  parts  in  intelligent  consciousness 
of  what  they  held.  Here,  accordingly,  with  the  principle  of 
unity,  there  was  also  room  for  diversity.  And  all  that  can  be 
asked  is  that,  in  every  teacher  whose  writings  have  been  handed 
down  to  us,  claiming  to  be  inspired,  we  be  able  to  discover  on 
the  one  hand,  a  correct  representation  of  at  least  a  part,  or  of 
one  aspect  of  the  truth  given  in  Christ  himself;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  nothing  contradictory,  either  to  the  words  of  his 
Lord,  or  of  any  of  his  fellow-teachers,  possessed,  equally  with 
himself,  of  inspiration.  These  conditions  are  complied  with  here. 
That  the  apostle  Paul,  in  his  teaching  with  regard  to  justifica- 
tion, unfolds  to  us  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ,  is  not  in  dispute ; 
yet  it  is  worth  our  notice,  that  in  only  one  passage,  Luke 
xviii.  14,  does  Jesus  himself  speak  of  justification,  and  that  too, 
one  from  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  deduce  the  doctrine 
of  the  apostle.  The  question,  therefore,  as  to  James,  is  not 
whether  he  urged  precisely  the  same  teaching;  but  is  his 
teaching  a  truthful  representation  of  his  Redeemer;  although 
it  may  be  of  only  one  aspect  of  his  character  and  work  ?  It 
appears  to  us  that  impartial  inquiry  must  answer  this  question 
in  the  aflSrmative.  Not  only  do  the  multiplied  references  to  the 
actual  teaching  of  Christ  conduct  us  to  this  conclusion;  the 
whole  strain  and  scope  of  the  epistle  do  so.  It  is  a  representation 
of  the  new  life,  of  the  life  of  faith  and  love,  and  of  all  Christian 
graces,  to  which,  after  it  had  been  exhibited  in  its  completeness 
in  the  Saviour,  his  followers  are  called.  Such  was  the  aspect  of 
the  Saviour,  upon  which  James  was  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
dwell.  The  apostle  Paul  was  to  occupy  a  later  stage,  but  the 
same  Redeemer  is  in  the  writings  of  both. 

V.  These  considerations  settle  also  the  bearing  of  pur  whole 
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discussion  upon  the  great  question  of  inspiration.  That  divine 
influence  does  not  interfere  with  the  natural  faculties^  the 
natural  habit  of  mind^  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  those  who 
are  its  subjects.  It  preserves  them  from  all  error.  It  does  not 
necessarily  lead  each  of  them  into  all  truth,  or  into  all  the 
aspects  of  truth.  James,  Peter,  Paul,  and  John,  are  all  equally 
inspired,  but  the  differences  between  them  the  strictest  theory 
of  inspiration  is  compelled  to  recognize.  The  original  tone  of 
mind,  the  original  tendency  of  view,  which  marked  each  by 
nature,  is  not  less  divine  than  the  influence  which  adapted  these 
to  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  the  church  for  all  future  ages. 
Nay,  more,  inspiration  viewed  in  this  light  stands,  out  a  higher, 
nobler,  more  living  gift,  than  had  it  been  more  purely  mecha- 
nical^ and  each  apostle  been,  as  it  were,  only  a  conduit,  through 
whose  smooth  but  passive  channel  the  living  waters  of  truth 
had  been  poured  forth  into  the  world.  The  child  may  be 
equally  inspired  with  the  man,  but  it  cannot  appropriate  the 
same  amount  of  inspired  truth;  nor,  at  least,  in  a  living  way, 
present  the  same  aspects  of  truth  to  others.  There  may  be  a 
oifiierence  in  different  individuals,  corresponding  to  the  difference 
between  childhood  and  manhood.  In  both  cases  the  presence 
of  the  spirit  being  equally  real  and  equally  effective,  according 
to. the  measure  of  the  individual,  there  may  yet  be  a  ^^ growth 
in  wisdom  and  in  stature/' 

Such,  then,  appears  to  us,  in  conclusion,  to  have  been  the 
case  with  James  and  Paul.  Looking  to  them  both  in  their 
mutual  relations,  and  in  their  relation  to  the  Saviour,  we 
behold,  first,  the  divine  life,  salvation  given  in  its  fulness  in 
Christ ;  we  then  see  that  life,  that  salvation  apprehended  by  the 
apostle  James.  But  the  circumstances  already  indicated  in  the 
course  of  our  previous  remarks  determine  the  particular  form  in 
which  this  is  done.  He  moves  not  in  the  abstract  but  in  the 
ooncrete,  not  in  the  analyzed  but  in  the  combined.  All  is  as 
yet  with  him  undeveloped  unity.  The  particular  struggles 
which  shall  separate  the  component  parts,  so  that  the  church 
shall,  through  them,  not  merely  possess,  but  better  understand 
what  she  possesses,  have  to  him,  at  least,  not  yet  bes'un.  The 
apprehension  of  all  that  is  in  Christ  for  man,  is  in  its  infancy. 
There  is  faith,  but  it  is  not  the  mind  reflecting  upon  faith,  it  is 
the  faith  which  simply  rests  in  its  parents'  love,  and  flies  into 
its  parents'  arms.  There  is  law,  but  it  is  the  law  of  love  and 
liberty.  The  outward  authority  has  all  its  imposing  elevation 
over  the  soul,  but  the  dread  is  not  there,  for  the  child  is  in  its 
home. 

This  period,  however,  cannot  last.     Struggles  must  be  met. 
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the  mind  must  expand,  the  child  must  pass  into  the  man.  And 
here  Paul  is  raised  up,  not  to  reveal  more  truth  absolutely,  but 
to  examine,  to  analyze  the  truth  already  given,  to  apply  it  to  a 
new  state  of  things,  to  open  the  mind  of  childlike  faith,  whose 
own  home  had  been  its  world — to  the  world  of  universal  huma- 
nity. Such  is  the  great  commission  of  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles ;  and  while,  accordingly,  the  church  is  in  its  working 
day  of  faith,  to  him  it  must  always  turn  for  the  highest  and 
most  appropriate  aspects  of  the  truth. 

May  we  suppose  that,  perhaps,  that  time  too  will  pass  ?  If 
it  does,  the  universal  suitableness  of  Scripture  will  not  be  less 
perfect  than  it  has  always  been.  For  quiet  old  age,  the  spirit 
has  taught  the  beloved  apostle  John.  Then,  when  his  peculiar 
teaching  is  fully  appropriated  by  the  minds  of  men,  the  old 
will  be  as  little  children,  and  they  will  love  one  another.  Not 
that  they  will  value  less  the  great  truths  which  sustained  and 
animated  them  in  their  middle  day;  not  that  these  will  even 
then  be  less  than  ever  the  life  of  their  souls,  but  with  conscious 
possession  of  the  truth  which  they  won  when  the  arm  was 
strong,  and  the  sweat  of  the  brow  was  healthy,  they  will  have 
more  time  to  feel,  to  appreciate  its  softer  influences^  and  its 
mellower  tones.  But  it  is  the  same  Redeemer  still  who  will 
speak  to  the  church  with  its  hoary  head  of  faith,  as  he  who 
spoke  to  it  in  its  bye-past  toils,  and  in  its  infancy.  In  the  first 
century  he  garnered  up  in  his  different  apostles  stores  of  com 
for  all  the  years  that  were  to  follow  to  the  very  end  of  time- 
corn  which,  while  always  old,  has,  as  taken  now  from  this 
granary  and  now  from  that,  still  something  new  for  the  exi- 
gencies and  the  wants  both  of  Israel  and  Egypt.  Let  us  beware 
how  we  strive  to  be  wise  above  what  God  has  given  us ;  how  we 
try  to  improve  upon  his  plans.  Let  us  not,  in  the  difference  of 
apostolic  teaching,  lose  its  unity.  But  let  us  not  in  its  unity 
lose  its  difference.  It  is  a  one  and  yet  a  varied  life ;  and,  just 
because  it  is  so,  it  is  fitted  to  lead  faith  in  childhood,  to  make  it 
strong  in  manhood,  and  to  bless  it  with  a  calm  old  age. 

W.  M. 
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If  any  one  were  to  take  his  ideas  of  church  history  from  the 
•writings  of  the  great  majority  of  Protestant  historians,  he  would 
certainly  be  justified  in  believing  that  the  nations  of  Europe 
were  never  really  converted  to  Christianity  until  Luther  and 
the  other  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  born.  This 
one-sided  view  of  the  progress  of  the  Christian  religion/  has  of 
late  years  been  fully  developed  in  several  very  popular  works, 
which  either  treat  of  Luther  as  an  individual,  or  of  the  Refor- 
mation generally.  Although  such  writers  are  numerous,  and 
their  works  exceedingly  popular,  yet  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that 
none  of  them  possess,  in  the  least  degree,  any  of  the  qualifica- 
tions for  the  task  they  have  undertaken.  Hallam  and  M^Crie 
in  our  own  country,  Neander  in  Germany,  Hottinger  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  De  Felice  in  France,  are  certainly  the  most 
impartial'of  modern  church  historians ;  in  none  of  their  pages 
do  we  find  a  total  ignoring  of  great  historical  facts;  on  the 
contrary,  justice  is  done  to  the  Reformers  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  as  well  as  to  those  disowning  her  authority,  consequently 
these  works  are  not  so  popular  as  they  ought  to  be ;  if,  how- 
ever, they  had  narrowed  their  minds  and  given  up  to  party 
*'  what  was  meant  for  mankind,^^  and  had  denied  the  existence 
of  Reformers  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  tried  to  prove  that 
the  Christian  religion  could  not  be  considered  as  firmly  esta- 
blished in  Europe  until  Luther  and  Zwingli  appeared,  then 
not  only  would  their  writings  have  been  circulated  to  a  greater 
extent,  but  the  cause  of  truth  injured,  as  their  undoubted 
abilities  would  then  be  limited  to  the  defence  of  bigotry  and 
sectarianism.  And  to  do  so,  they  had  only  to  affirm  that  when 
the  Roman  empire  was  rapidly  declining,  and  Italy  forsaken 
by  its  legitimate  sovereign,  it  was  not  the  Christian  Church  at 
Rome  which  saved  that  celebrated  land  from  being  a  desert. 
Not  to  assert  this  is  to  maintain  that,  in  defending  the  Christian 
popidation  when  forsaken  by  their  emperor,  Gregory  the  Great 

«  Zwingli ;  or,  the  Rise  of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland.  A  Life  of  the 
Reformer,  with  some  notices  of  his  time  and  contemporaries.  By  R.  Christoffel, 
Pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church,  Wintersingen,  Switzerland.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  John  Cochrane,  Esq.    Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark.     1858. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Ulric  Zwingli.  Translated  from  the  German  of  J.  J. 
Hottinger,  by  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Porter.    Harrisburg  (U.  S.)  :  Scheffer.     1856. 

History  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy  and  Spain.  By  Thomas  M'Crie,  D.D. 
Blackwood.     1857. 

The  Bubcark  ;  or,  Reformation  Monthly  Journal     London :  Seeleys.     1858. 

Switzerland ;  or,  The  Pioneer  of  the  Reformation.  By  Madame  La  Comtesse 
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performed  a  truly  noble  and  Christian  deed,  as  he  prevented, 
by  his  undoubted  abilities,  the  Christian  religion  firom  ceasing 
to  exist  in  that  extensive  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  at  a 
time  when  the  inhabitants  were  surrounded  by  barbarians,  and 
denied  the  assistance  they  could  demand  as  a  right,  and  not  as 
a  favour ;  and  in  so  doing  the  Christian  Church  at  Rome  laid 
in  the  sixth  century  the  foundation  of  a  church  that  was  after- 
wards to  claim  universal  dominion  over  the  human  race.  Not 
only  have  the  writers  referred  to  proved  the  truth  of  this  great 
historical  fact,  but  they  have  also  clearly  demonstrated  that 
when  this  same  church  became  forgetful  of  her  high  vocation 
bjr  sanctioning  practices  imauthorized  by  Holy  Writ,  then  many 
pious  and  learned  men  belonging  to  her  communion  boldly 
maintained  the  very  same  opinions  avowed  lon^  afterwards  by 
the  leading  Protestant  Reformers.  In  Spain,  during  the  ninth 
century,  the  celebrated  Claude,  Bishop  of  Turin,  resisted  with 
all  his  strength  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  because  in  favouring 
pilgrimages  and  the  adoration  of  pictures  and  statues  of  the 
saints,  a  direct  insult  was  given  to  the  authority  of  a  general 
council  of  his  church,  which  met  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
had  forbidden  all  such  proceedings;  and  his  contemporary 
Trudontia,  Bishop  of  Troyes,  held  the  same  views  regarding 
predestination  as  Luther  and  Calvin. 

Not  only,  however,  do  our  popular  church  historians  shew 
a  one-sided  view  of  the  progress  of  religion  before  the  Refor- 
mation, but  they  also  shew  the  same  partiality  in  their  descrip- 
tion of  its  rise  and  onward  career.  Luther  is  their  idol,  and  iH 
those  who  opposed  him  or  his  doctrines,  whether  in  or  out  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  are  treated  with  scorn  and  contempt,  and 
only  of  late  have  historians  like  Hallam,  M^Crie,  and  Ranke, 
done  justice  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
llofornicrs,  second  to  none  of  them  for  learning,  piety,  and 
intn>pidity — the  talented  and  brave  Zwingli;   for  they  have 

tm)viHl  that  he  is  entitled  to  be  considered  Luther's  equal  as  a 
Itcformor,  and  his  superior  as  a  scholar  and  a  statesman.  Yet 
nuich  remains  to  be  effected  before  the  injury  done  to  the  me- 
mory of  lx>th  Reformers  by  the  flattery  of  Milner  and  his 
foUowors  can  l)o  removed.  This,  however,  cannot  be  done  until 
tluuKO  who  think  themselves  qualified  to  write  the  life  of  Luther, 
nnd  thoir  number  is  yearly  increasing, — cease  to  calumniate 
thiv»o  gMHit  Kcibrmcrs  who  differed  from  him,  and  who  have 
in  *>m»<H|ucuco, 

»»    . many  enemies,  that  know  not 

Whv  thov  an"  $0,  but,  like  to  village  cars, 
l^rV  whoti  I  heir  fellows  do." 
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The  professors  of  church  history  in  our  universities  must  also 
shew  by  their  teaching  that  they  are  indeed  members  of  a 
reformed  church,  and  not  followers  of  Luther.  Their  text-book 
is  generally  Mosheim^s  Church  History.  We  remember  when  a 
late  professor  of  church  history  in  the  University  of  Glasgow 
carried  his  zeal  for  Luther  so  far,  as  to  lecture  for  two  weeks 
on  his  death,  giving  the  most  minute  details,  but  forgetting,  of 
course,  to  inform  his  students  that  his  hero  had  written: — 
''  I  chaise  you  in  my  will  and  testament  that  you  hate  and 
loathe  Erasmus — ^that  viper.'' 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  Reformation  was 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  carried  on  through  the  agency  of  four 
illustrious  individuals,  Luther,  Zwingli,  Calvin,  and  Knox; 
although  the  latter,  Calvin  and  Enox,  were  but  followers  of 
Zwingli,  yet  they  acted  in  such  an  independent  manner  that  it 
would  be  absurd  to  deny  the  fact  of  their  being  also  inde- 
pendent agents  in  carrying  on  the  great  work  of  Beformation 
both  in  Church  and  State.*  Every  educated  person,  in  this 
conntry  at  least,  knows  the  history  of  those  transactions  which 
have  for  ever  immortalized  the  names  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and 
Knox.  The  burning  of  the  Pope's  bull,  of  the  would-be  martyr 
Servetus,  and  the  stern  churchman  causing  his  queen  to  weep, 
are  historical  events  which  live  in  the  memory  of  almost  every 
individual  who  can  speak  the  English  language.  This,  however, 
cannot  be  said  of  those  great  events  which  have  made  the 
memory  of  Zwingli  dear  to  the  inhabitants  of  Switzerland ;  and 
we  doubt  whether  one  in  thirty  among  the  laity  even  know 
that  such  a  person  ever  existed,  and  those  who  do  must  have 
very  imperfect  knowledge  of  his  life,  as  Mr.  Porter's  recent 
translation  of  Hettinger's  biography  is  the  only  reliable  history 
of  Zwingli  which  we  possess.  Although  the  translator  has 
justly  remarked  that  Hettinger's  biography  may  be  regarded  as 
the  fullest  and  most  reliable  history  of  Zwingli  and  his  times 
that  has  as  yet  appeared,  yet  the  style  and  method  is  so  peculiar 
that  only  those  well  acquainted  with  the  constitutional  history 
of  Switzerland  can  fully  appreciate  its  value ;  consequently  it  is 
designed  for  readers  who  are  already  acquainted  with  events 
only  referred  to  by  implication  and  allusion ;  a  fault,  if  it  can 
be  called  one,  peculiar  to  two  of  the  most  celebrated  of  our 
historians.  Gibbon  and  Hallam.  Had  Mr.  Porter  given  notes, 
or  added  a  chapter  on  the  past  and  present  political  state  of 
Switzerland,  then  his  translation  would  take  its  rank  in  this 


^  '<  The  struggles/'  says  the  historian  Gibbon,  ^'  of  Wickliffe  in  England,  of  Huss 
in  Bohemia,  were  premature  and  ineffectual ;  but  the  names  of  Zwinglius,  Luther, 
and  Calvin  are  pronounced  with  gratitude  as  the  deliverers  of  nations/' — Hiat,^  chap.  liv. 
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country  with  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  and  other  bic^raphies  of  a 
similar  class ;  and  not  until  this  is  done  will  Hottinger's  most 
excellent  life  become  popular  with  the  great  majority  of  readers. 

The  writer  of  Switzerland,  the  Pioneer  of  the  Reformation, 
gives  a  brief  account  of  Zwingli^s  life^  but  the  facts  are  taken 
from  Merle  d^ Aubigne  and  other  historians ;  and  the  intolerance 
displayed  in  every  page  makes  this  portion  of  what  is  no 
common  book  of  travels,  useless  to  the  candid  inquirer.  The 
work  ought  to  be  read  in  the  original  as  the  English  tran- 
lation  is  wretched,  and  done  by  some  conceited  individual  who 
has  thought  proper  to  give  his  or  her  views  in  the  text  itself! 
The  high-born  lady,  who  first  ascended  in  June,  1855,  the 
Monch^  an  unexplored  peak  of  the  Alps,  13,500  feet  high,  and 
who  saved,  by  swimming,  a  female  from  being  drowned,  deserved 
a  better  translation  of  her  most  interesting  travels.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  minutely  examine  these  recent  biographies,  but 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  presenting  to  our  readers  a  brief  and 
rapid  sketch  of  the  life  and  times  of  Zwingli.^ 

Situated  more  than  two  thousand  feet  above  lake  Zurich,  and 
to  the  south  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Oall,  is  a  valley  called  the 
Toggenburg.  In  this  valley,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Thur, 
is  the  little  town  of  Wildhaus,  or  the  Wildhouse,  which  is 
divided  into  two  hamlets  called  Lisighaus  and  Schoenboden, 
near  the  church  of  the  former  is  still  seen  a  small  lonely  cottage 
built  of  wood,  originally  cut  and  prepared  on  the  spot ;  at  least 
the  German  writer  Schuler  maintains  that  this  is  the  tradition 
of  the  neighbourhood.  Like  many  cottages  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland^  its  walls  are  low  and  the  windows  small,  and  the 
wooden  roof  prevented  by  heavy  stones  from  being  carried 
away,  as  the  wind  is  terrible  in  its  strength  during  winter  in 
the  valleys  and  upland  districts.  Here  Ulric  Zwingli  was 
born  on  the  1st  of  January,  1484,  exactly  seven  weeks  after  the 
birth  of  Luther.  A  view  of  the  interior  of  the  cottage  is  given 
in  the  German  edition  of  Hottinger^s  life  of  the  Reformer;  it  is 
left  out  in  the  French  and  English  translations.  Zwingli^s 
parents  possessed  an  income  which  enabled  them  to  bring  up 
their  children,  eight  sons  and  two  daughters,  without  any  great 
inconvenience ;  the  father,  Ulric  Zwingli,  was  a  bailiff,  and  his 
brother  became,  just  when  his  third  son  was  bom,  first  pastor 
of  Wildhaus,  having  been  chosen  by  the  burghers ;  the  mother, 
Margaretta  Meili,  was  sister  to  the  Abbot  of  Pischingen. 

At  an  early  age  Ulric  left  his  native  place  with  his  uncle, 

c  The  life  of  the  Reformer  by  Christoffel  is  not  nearly  so  full  of  details  as  that  by 
Hottinger,  and  contains  nothing  but  what  may  be  found  in  any  good  biographical 
dictionary,  in  fact  less ;  why  it  was  translated  is  a  question  for  the  publishers  to 
answer. 
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who  had  been  made  deacon  at  Wesen^  and  here'  he  remained 
until  ten  years  old,  when  he  entered  the  Theodore  School  at 
Little  Basil.  This  school  belonged  to  those  called  Latin 
Schools^  to  distinguish  them  from  the  German  ones,  where  this 
language  only  was  taught ;  or,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
advertisements  dated  1516:  "Whoever  wishes  to  learn  to  write 
and  read  German  in  the  very  quickest  way  ever  found  out, 
though  he  does  not  know  a  single  letter  of  the  alphabet,  can  in 
a  short  time  get  enough  here  to  cast  up  his  own  accounts  and 
read,  etc/'  Such  schools,  presided  over  by  lehrmeister,  or  stroll- 
ing masters,  were,  of  course,  chiefly  attended  by  the  children  of 
burghers  who  were  too  poor  or  illiterate  to  get  them  taught  at 
home  or  in  the  monasteries.  Poor  boys  who  had  wealthy  or 
influential  patrons  were  also  allowed  to  enter  the  Latin  schools ; 
and  generally,  when  the  school  they  attended  was  too  full  for 
all  to  receive  food,  they  obtained  money  or  provisions  by  singing 
together  before  houses  on  the  holidays.  This  was  the  way 
Luther  supported  himself  when  a  boy.  The  grammar  of  the 
Latin  language,  music,  and  logic,  formed  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion; and  the  teachers  were  clergymen,  whose  annual  salary 
from  the  State  was  so  small,  that  it  was  supplemented  by  the 
present  of  a  new  coat  I  Nothing  but  Latin  was  allowed  to  be 
spoken  in  the  school,  which  in  summer  was  opened  at  five  in 
the  morning,  and  in  the  winter  at  six ;  discipline  was  maintained 
by  the  rod,  and  never  with  "  the  hand  or  staff.''  Every  year, 
on  a  stated  day  in  summer,  all  the  pupils  of  the  schools  be- 
longing to  the  district  went  in  a  procession  to  the  woods  and 
gathered  birch-twigs,  which  they  carried  back,  singing  and 
laughing  with  all  their  strength.  Zwingli  remained  three  years 
at  Little  Basil,  and  being  highly  recommended  by  his  teacher 
to  go  to  the  school  taught  by  Woelfli,  in  Bern,  he  accordingly 
put  himself  under  his  guidance.  We  are  informed  by  his  friend 
and  biographer,  Myconius,  that  it  was  from  this  teacher,  who 
had  visited  Jerusalem,  that  he  obtained  the  first  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  classic  authors.  At  Bern,  Zwingli,  who  was,  like 
Luther,  passionately  fond  of  music,  learned  to  play  on  all  the 
then  known  instruments,  and  in  consequence  the  Dominicans  of 
that  place  requested  him  to  join  their  monastery  but  he  refused. 
Sometime  after  this  event.  May  31st,  1509,  four  of  those  who 
had  made  this  request  were  publicly  burned  for  being  guilty  of 
the  most  disgraceful  of  known  crimes.  At  the  end  of  another 
period  of  three  years  Zwingli  again  bade  farewell  to  his  teacher, 
who  lived  to  write  verses  in  memory  of  the  glorious  death  of 
his  pupil  on  the  battle-field  of  Cappel ;  and  after  leaving  Bern 
he  enteired,  in  1499,  the  University  of  Vienna,  where  the  scho- 
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lastic  philosophy  was  chiefly  taught.  Of  course^  such  a  person  as 
Zwingli  despised  the  trifling  and  silly  questions,  in  the  answering 
of  which,  this  so-called  philosophy  consisted  and  in  so  doing 
he  was  joined  by  two  young  students,  and  the  three  passed  their 
time  in  obtaining  general  information  independent  of  the  univer- 
sity. They  all  lived  to  assist  the  onward  progress  of  science 
and  literature. 

After  remaining  two  years  at  Vienna,  Zwingli  returned 
home,  which  he  again  left,  in  1502,  to  become  teacher  of 
languages  in  Basil.  Here  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.A.,  and 
in  1506  he  was  consecrated  to  the  priesthood  by  the  Bishop  of 
Constatice,  and  in  the  same  year  made  pastor  of  Glarus,  when 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  During  his  stay  at  Glarus  Zwingli 
began  his  new  duties  with  energy ;  the  active  and  intelligent  in- 
habitants soon  found  that  their  young  pastor  did  not  intend  to 
act  the  part  of  an  unprincipled  hireling,  nor  to  be  one  of  those 
shepherds  who,  says  Flavel,  "  visit  the  flock  only  once  a  year, 
about  shearing  time.'^  The  letters  which  he  wrote  to,  and  re- 
ceived from  his  friends,  prove  that  Zwingli  hated  everything 
that  had  the  least  tendency  to  hypocrisy,  and  never  for  a  moment 
allowed  his  good  common  sense  to  be  overcome  by  the  remarks 
of  the  multitude.  They  also  shew  that  he  was  fond  of  mirth 
and  music.  "  I  am  coming  to  you  shortly,^'  wrote  Glareanus, 
one  of  the  students  already  alluded  to,  as  being  his  friend  and 
companion  when  studying  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  '*  and 
then  we  will  be  of  good  cheer,  and  play  on  the  Jew^s-harp  f' 
and  he  wrote  this  because  he  knew  that  Zwingli  was  not  one  of 
those  morose,  selfish  beings,  who  think  it  a  crime  to  use  the 
good  things  of  this  life ;  and  when  Zwingli .  became  in  deed  as 
well  as  in  thought  the  great  Reformer  of  Switzerland,  he  never 
countenanced  anything  that  hindered  his  fellow-creatures  from 
enjoying  what  was  created  by  a  gracious  Providence  to  be  en- 
joyed. '^Take  good  strong  wine,^^  wrote  he  to  the  nuns  in 
Oedenbach,  '^  it  tastes  good  to  the  healthy,  makes  him  glad  of 
heart,  strengthens  him,  and  warms  his  blood.  But  he  who  lies 
sick  of  a  distemper  or  fever,  and  cannot  taste  it,  much  less  drink 
it,  wonders  how  those  who  are  healthy  can  drink  it.  The  fault 
is  not  in  the  wine,  but  in  the  disease."  But  his  correspondence 
chiefly  proves  that  all  those  who  became  acquainted  with  the 
future  Reformer  when  the  pastor  of  Glarus,  never  forgot  his 
kindness  in  giving  them  counsel,  help,  and  recommendations  to 
individuals  in  foreign  countries :  "  You  are  always  helping  those 
who  deserve  it,"  wrote  one ;  "  Never  will  I  cease,"  wrote  another, 
"to  be  thankful  for  your  kindness,  especially  when  a  fever 
troubled  me  of  late,   after  my  return  from  abroad;   and,  on 
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another  occasion,  when  I  had  left  my  books  behind  in  Basil,  you 
encouraged  me,  and  oflTered  me  your  books,  your  assistance,  and 
your  influence/' 

Although  Zwingli  himself  has  stated  that  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  reform  abuses  in  the  church  before  1516,  yet,  in  two 
poems  published  in  1510  or  1511,  and  called  The  Labyrinth,  and 
A  Poetic  Fable  concerning  an  Ox  and  several  Beasts,  he  warned 
his  countrymen  of  the  result  that  must  follow  the  neglect  of  true 
religion;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  satire  is  chiefly 
directed  against  bribery  and  licentious  manners ;  it  is,  however, 
certain,  that  when  pastor  of  Glarus,  Zwingli  began  to  reform 
abuses  in  the  State,  and  during  his  whole  life  he  did  what  he 
could  to  hinder  his  countrymen  from  becoming  mercenary 
soldiers ;  and  although  the  statesmen  of  Switzerland  have  also 
made  laws  against  the  practice,  yet  the  Confederates  have  not 
succeeded  in  hindering  the  inhabitants  from  leaving  the  country, 
as  soldiers,  in  the  pay  of  another  State ;  and  it  is  to  such  mer- 
cenanr  soldiers  that  the  present  King  of  Naples  owes  his  protec- 
tion m>m  the  daggers  of  a  justly  enraged  people.  As  Zwingli 
followed  the  banner  of  the  Canton  Glarus  into  Italy,  we  will 
briefly  state  the  reason  why  the  Confederates  engaged  in  the 
afiairs  of  Italy.  The  three  Forest  Cantons  supplied,  from  an 
early  period,  the  Italian  markets  with  cattle,  and  in  this  com- 
merce they  were  plundered  by  the  Lavinians,  who  received  pro- 
tection from  their  landlord,  the  Duke  of  Milan ;  the  three 
Cantons  united  their  forces,  having  previously  demanded  from 
one  another  aid  and  assistance,  or  in  the  words  of  Schiller : — 

"  Wenn  Uri  hilft,  wenn  Unterwalden  hilft, 
Der  Schwyzer  wird  die  alten  Biinde  ehren." 

They  were  successful ;  and  from  this  effort  to  protect  an  exposed 
frontier,  arose  that  desire  for  mercenary  service  which  the  diet 
tried  to  stop,  by  demanding  an  oath  against  the  acceptance  of 
pensions  and  mercenary  service  under  foreign  lords;  and  the 
safe  conduct  that  had  been  given  to  the  French  ambassadors  was 
recalled,  because  they  had  openly  offered  bribes.  In  1512  the 
Confederates  agreed  to  aid  the  Duke  of  Milan  against  the  French, 
and  sent  into  Italy  an  army  under  able  and  experienced  com- 
manders. This  expedition,  called  the  "  March  to  Pavia,'^  was 
the  flrst  in  which  Zwingli  is  known  to  have  been  personally 
present.  Although  he  was  obliged  to  join  in  this  campaign,  it 
being  the  duty  of  the  pastor  of  the  chief  congregation,  in  every 
Canton,  to  follow  its  banner  whenever  it  was  unfurled,  in  peace 
or  war,  and  wherever  it  waved,  on  the  march  or  on  the  battle- 
field, yet  to  a  man  of  Zwingli^s  physical  and  mental  constitution, 

z  2 
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the  obeying  of  this  law,  in  the  time  of  war,  could  never  be  con- 
sidered as  contrary  to  his  principles.  In  a  Latin  letter  to 
Vadianus,  one  of  the  three  Vienna  friends,  Zwingli  narrates  the 
events  of  this  campaign ;  as  an  account  by  an  eye-witness,  this 
letter  is  of  course  valuable  to  the  historian,  and  Hettinger,  who 
gives  a  literal  translation  of  the  epistle,  remarks,  that  it  shews 
'^  his  strong  youthful  spirit,  which  delighted  in  the  chances  of 
war,  and  his  study  of  the  military  art  and  history  of  the  Romans. 
The  latter  is  seen  in  the  occasional,  mostly  well  chosen,  tech- 
nical terms,  the  insertion  of  short  speeches,  and  the  concise, 
graphic  mode  of  representation.  The  defective  knowledge  of 
geography  displayed  need  not  be  wondered  at,  since  maps  were 
wholly  wanting  in  that  age.  In  his  eyes  the  Church  of  Rome 
is  surrounded  with  the  highest  glory,  and  its  sacred  head,  the 
Pope,  worthy  of  reverence  almost  divine.  He  regards  the  ex- 
pedition to  Favia  as  lawful,  exults  with  national  pride  on  the 
laurels  won,  and  even  the  sight  of  disorders  among  the  haughty 
conquerors  appears  to  make  only  a  transient  impression  upon 
him.  But  with  keen  glance  he  discovers  the  moving  spring  of 
the  diplomatic  transactions,  the  elements  of  discord,  and  the 
quarter  from  which  the  most  destructive  inroads  on  the  life  of 
the  republic  were  to  be  feared.'^ 

When  the  campaign  was  finished  Zwingli  returned  to  Glarus, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  1513  he  stated,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Vadianus,  "  I  am  now  resolved  to  devote  myself  to  the  Greek 
language,  and  to  be  drawn  away  from  it  no  more.  This  is  not 
done  out  of  vanity,  for  how  little  does  pretension  become  me, 
but  from  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.^^  The  result  of  this  resolution  was  that  he  tran- 
scribed, on  the  pages  of  a  small  book,  the  Greek  text  of  St. 
PauPs  epistles,  along  with  the  remarks  of  commentators  and 
others ;  he  also  studied,  during  his  leisure  hours,  the  great  ora- 
tions of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero.  Such  studies  did  not  prevent 
him  from  also  reading  the  works  of  the  celebrated  authors  of  his 
own  time,  and  those  by  Erasmus  were  his  favourites ;  to  see  this 
learned  man,  Zwingli  in  1514  travelled  to  Basil,  where  they 
both  met.  Zwingli  describes  Erasmus,  who  was  then  forty 
years  old,  as  being  short  in  stature,  and  of  a  feeble  delicate 
constitution. 

In  1515  the  pastor  of  Glarus  again  followed  the  banner  of  his 
Canton  into  Italy,  and  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  dreadful  two 
days  conflict  at  Marignano,  where  10,000  of  his  countrymen  are 
said  to  have  fell.  Six  days  before  this  great  battle,  Zwingli,  who 
knew  that  French  gold  had  caused  dissension  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Confederates,  preached  a  bold  and  eloquent  sermon  in  the  square 
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before  the  tbwnhall  of  Monza.  "  Had  we  followed  his  counsel/' 
says  one  who  heard  the  discourse,  "  much  less  blood  would  have 
been  shed,  and  the  Confederates  saved  from  great  harm/'  When 
he  returned  to  Glarus,  Zwingli  could  not  refrain  from  speaking, 
in  the  pulpit,  against  this  scandalous  trade  of  bribery,  and  the 
acceptance  of  pensions  and  mercenary  service,  which  disgraceful 
aid  the  French  ambassadors  were  the  first  to  seek  and  obtain. 
The  old  patrician  femilies  and  their  followers  were  enraged  at 
their  pastor,  for  not  only  presuming  to  know  state  matters,  but 
for  daring  to  consider  their  system  of  conducting  public  busi- 
ness scandalous,  and  unworthy  of  a  native  of  Switzerland  to 
entertain;  they  formed  themselves  into  a  faction,  and  at  last 
succeeded  in  causing  Zwingli  to  leave  Glarus ;  at  least  this  is 
the  reason  given,  by  the  Reformer  himself,  for  going  to  Ein- 
siedeln.  On  the  14th  of  April,  1516,  Zwingli  agreed  to  become 
the  vicar  to  the  priests  at  Einsiedeln,  for  '*  boarding  at  the 
C5onvent-table,  twenty  florins  at  the  quarter  fastings,  the  revenues 
arising  from  the  penny  offering  and  requiems,  and  a  share  of  the 
confession  fees.''  He  still  remained  pastor  of  the  chief  con- 
gregation in  Glarus,  and  was  assisted  in  his  duties  there  by  a 
vicar.  In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  Zwingli  entered  the 
celebrated  Benedictine  monastery  of  Einsiedeln,  in  the  Canton 
Schwyz.  This  monastery  was  celebrated  throughout  the  whole 
of  Switzerland,  and  having  the  power  of  granting  plenary  in- 
dulgences, many  were  the  pilgrims  it  attracted,  especially  at  the 
yearly  festival  of  the  "  Consecration  of  the  Angels,"  which  was 
celebrated  with  unusual  splendour  every  seventh  year.  The 
abbot  had  the  rank  of  a  prince,  and  the  monks  were  either 
members  of,  or  descended  from,  noble  families.  At  this  time 
Conrad  of  Hohenrechberg  was  the  abbot,  and  Sir  D.  von  Gerold- 
sech  was  the  administrator ;  the  former  being  forced  by  his  rela- 
tions to  enter  the  monastery,  took  no  interest  in  the  religious 
services,  and  avoided  being  present  at  the  mass,  as  he  secretly 
disbelieved  Christ  to  be  in  the  bread  and  wine ;  but  interference 
in  his  government  of  the  monastery  he  would  never  permit,  and 
although  ignorant  he  esteemed  learned  men,  who  were  always 
sure  of  a  welcome;  the  latter  possessed,  in  the  opinion  of 
Zwingli,  a  moderate  share  of  knowledge,  but  he  knew  the  value 
of  learning,  and  always  sought  intercourse  with  those  who  were 
celebrated  for  their  attainments.  This  was  the  administrator 
who,  in  after  years,  requested  Zwingli  to  go  to  the  convent  be- 
longing to  the  monastery  and  to  request  the  nuns  to  read  the 
German  Bible,  and  to  grant  permission  to  leave  the  convent  to 
those  who  desired  to  marry.  We  need  scarcely  add,  that  Zwingli 
obeyed,  to  the  very  letter,  such  excellent  orders.  In  his  pulpit 
discourses  Zwingli  attacked  the  great  abuses  which  took  place 
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at  the  yearly  festivals ;  the  number  of  pilgrims  diminished^  and 
the  majority  of  the  monks  were  exceedingly  angry,  but  the 
abbot  and  administrator  not  only  protected  the  bold  orator,  but 
even  encouraged  him  in  bis  efforts.  In  1518  he  was  made 
acolyte-chaplain  by  Leo  X.,  which  gave  him  freedom  from  ex- 
communication, but  did  not  prevent  him  from  preaching  against 
indulgences  and  other  abuses  of  his  monastery.  During  this 
year  Samson,  the  Franciscan  monk,  visited  the  Canton  Schwyz ; 
be  came  for  the  same  object  that  took  Tetzel  to  Saxony,  viz., 
the  sale  of  indulgences.  ZwingU  warned  the  inhabitants  from 
his  pulpit,  and  they,  in  consequence  of  his  eloquent  appeals  to 
their  common  sense,  obliged  the  monk  to  leave  the  canton. 
But  in  doing  this  Zwingli  did  not  stand  alone,  for  he  was  sup- 
ported and  encouraged  by  Hugo,  Bishop  of  Constance,  ^'  who 
informed  me,^^  says  the  Beformer,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his 
friends,  '^  by  his  vicar,  that  since  Samson  would  sell  indulgences 
amongst  us,  and  since  he,  the  bishop,  had  learned  that  I  preached 
against  it,  and  confirmed  me  therein,  he  was  willing  to  stand  by 
me  in  all  fidelity.  How  could  I  act  otherwise  ?  Had  I  not  to 
obey  a  bishop  of  Constance,  whose  vicar  wrote  to  me,  even  if  I 
had  not  intended  to  do  the  same  thing  before,  to  make  war  on 
the  ensnaring  system  of  indulgences.^^'' 

As  the  monastery  of  Einsiedeln  is  still  in  existence,  the  fol- 
lowing facts  will,  we  doubt  not,  interest  the  reader.  Above  the 
door  of  the  church  belonging  to  the  abbey,  is  the  following  in- 
scription : — ^'  Hie  est  Plena  Bemissio  Peccatorum  a  Culpa  et 
a  Poena.'^  Both  the  monastery  and  the  village  below  it,  were 
twice  entered  and  greatly  injured  by  the  French  army,  in  1798. 
The  number  of  pilgrims  from  1820  to  1834,  was  2,164,000,  while 
in  1835  they  numbered  180,000.  The  monastery  has  an  income 
of  twelve  millions  of  francs  (£480,000) .  The  gifted,  but  most 
intolerant  writer  of  the  last  of  the  works  noticed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  article,  states,  that  the  number  of  ew-voto  offer- 
ings stiU  brought  by  the  pilgrims  is  almost  incredible  :  "  When- 
ever room  is  wanted  the  old  ones  are  removed.  The  devout 
Catholics  who  visit  Einsiedeln,  purchase  souvenirs  of  their  pil- 
grimage in  the  great  square,  which  extends  from  the  village  to 
the  monastery.  They  consist  of  rosaries,  images  of  the  Virgin, 
books,  umbrellas,  etc.  In  the  middle  of  the  square  is  a  marble 
fountain,  having  four  pipes,  which  convey  the  water  into  as  many 
channels.  The  tradition  is,  that  the  Saviour  drank  from  one  of 
those  pipes,  but  as  the  precise  one  is  not  known,  the  pilgrims 
drink  from  them  all/^ 

On  the  27th  of  December,  1518,  Zwingli  entered  Zurich  as 
pastor  to  the  chief  congregation  of  that  city,  not,  however,  until 
his  enemies  had  succeeded  in  propagating  the  report  that  he  had 
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behaved  improperly  when  living  at  Glarus.  The  Reformer 
heard  the  report  and  immediately  wrote  to  one  of  the  canons^ 
seventeen  out  of  twenty -four  having  voted  for  him,  and  frankly 
confessed  that  it  was  perfectly  true ;  and  yet  Merle  d^Aubigne 
maiotains,  in  his  Histoire  de  la  Reformation,  that  the  report  was 
a  calumny !  The  lives  of  the  Reformers,  and  indeed  those  of  all 
great  and  good  men,  prove  the  great  truth,  that  the  very  best 
of  us  are  but  human.  The  man  never  existed  who  did  not, 
some  time  or  other,  perform  actions  which  no  one  can  justify. 
Only  one  individual  has  lived  on  this  earth  perfectly  free  from 
guilt  of  any  kind,  but  he  had  two  natures,  a  Divine  and  a 
human ;  how  absurd,  then,  is  the  dogma  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
that  most  of  the  saints  mentioned  in  the  missal  and  breviary, 
were  perfectly  and  entirely  free  from  sin  !  The  patriarchs  were 
not ;  Abraham  spoke  what  he  knew  to  be  untrue  at  the  time, 
and  Jacob  deceived.  The  apostles  were  not ;  Paul  was  a  perse- 
cutor, Peter  denied  his  Lord,  Barnabas  contended  with  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  Thomas  disbelieved.  The  Reformers 
were  not ;  Luther  was  vain,  positive,  and  the  most  intolerant  of 
men.  Zwingli^s  conduct  before  he  left  Glarus  cannot  fot  a 
moment  be  justified,  neither  can  Calvin's  towards  Servetus,  nor 
that  of  Knox  towards  his  Queen. 

When  Zwingli  accepted  the  invitation  to  live  in  Zurich,  'the 
inhabitants  of  that  city  were  notorious  throughout  the  Confede- 
racy  for  accepting  foreign  pensions,  and  for  shewing,  by  their 
conduct,  the  demoralizing  effects  of  foreign  mercenary  service. 
The  authorities  were  obliged  to  enforce  the  laws  with  rigour  and 
unmitigated  severity ;  scarcely  a  month  passed  without  an  exe- 
cution, and  the  Reformer  was  only  a  year  in  the  city  when  a 
woman  was  burned  for  confessing  that  she  was  a  witch,  and  had 
sold  herself  to  the  devil,  who  had  given  her  power  to  ride  on  a 
stick  down  the  Rheinfall  at  Schaffhausen,  etc.  From  his  pulpit 
Zwingli  did  what  he  could  to  instruct  his  large  congregation, 
and  nothing  contrary  to  common  sense  and  morals  was  allowed 
to  occur  in  the  city  without  his  hearing  of  it,  when  he  imme- 
diately exposed  it,  and  shewed  the  evil  results  of  all  such  pro- 
ceedings, whether  they  were  the  acts  of  the  government  or  of 
the  people.  In  most  of  his  efforts  be  was  successful,  and  the 
notorious  Samson  was  the  first  to  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Reformer,  so  much  so  that  the  magistrates  not  only  hindered 
him  from  entering  the  city,  but  sent,  along  with  the  other  can- 
tons, twelve  in  number,  a  complaint  to  the  Pope,  who  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  monk  commanding  him,  if  the  Lords  of  the  Confe- 
deracy wished  it,  to  return  to  Italy.  The  decision  gave  general 
satisfaction.  Not  long  after  this  Zwingli  induced  the  canons, 
without  asking  permission  of  the  Pope,  to  simplify  the  wprship 
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and  breviary  of  the  cathedral,  and  they  agreed  to  do  so ;  "  be- 
cause/^ said  they,  ^'  it  is  impossible  in  this  age  to  keep  up  any 
longer  the  multitude  of  holidays,  ceremonies,  and  other  ecclesi- 
astical customs,  which  have  been  accumulating  for  centuries/^ 
They  also  admitted  the  Reformer  as  one  of  their  number.  In 
civil  as  well  as  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  Zwingli  had  great  influ- 
ence and  authority ;  he  was  consulted  by  the  Government  of  the 
canton,  and  his  advice  generally  followed.  This  was  done  in 
the  spring  of  1521,  when  the  twelve  cantons  desired  the  Govern- 
ment of  Zurich  to  join  with  them  in  a  defensive  alliance  with 
Francis  I.,  King  of  France.  From  the  pulpit  and  the  press  the 
Beformer  of  Switzerland  informed  his  countrymen,  that  if  they 
joined  in  this  alliance  they  would  not  only  violate  their  oath  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  but  also  give  encouragement  to  bribery, 
and  other  evils  too  many  to  be  enumerated.  The  Government 
appealed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  canton,  and  sent  members  of 
their  council  to  all  the  bailiwicks,  with  a  copy  of  the  treaty,  and 
a  request  that  they  would  give  their  opinion  in  writing  to  the 
Government.  The  answers,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  re- 
quested the  Government  to  remain  firm  in  their  resolution,  and 
"to  give  the  go-by  to  all  foreign  princes  and  lords.^^  The 
Government  stated,  in  their  answer  to  the  twelve  cantons  and 
the  French  king,  that  they  were  firmly  resolved,  henceforth,  to 
renounce  the  pension  of  princes  and  foreign  alliance,  trusting  in 
the  help  of  God.  In  consequence  of  this  the  hatred  towards 
Zwingli  greatly  increased,  and  the  other  cantons  made  hostile 
against  Zurich.  But  the  answers  of  the  majority  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  canton,  shewed  that  both  the  Government  and  the 
Reformer  had  hitherto  acted  in  a  constitutional  manner. 

Zwingli  laboured  in  Zurich  fiilly  three  years  before  any  one 
dared  to  violate  existing  ecclesiastical  usages.     Now,  however, 
several  individuals  began  to  eat  meat  during  Lent ;  the  Govern- 
ment consulted  the  cantons,  and  the  result  was  that  they  re- 
ceived a  simple  reprimand.     The  monks  immediately  beat,  in 
the  pulpits  of  the  convents,  the  drum  ecclesiastic.     Both  the 
Government  and  the  Beformer  acted  with  energy ;  the  former 
arresfed  several  of  them,  and  forbade  such  conduct  in  future ; 
the  latter  got  the  provost  to  summon  them  to  his  house,  and 
there  read  aloud  the  errors  and  corrupt  practices  which  they  had 
taught  and  were  still  teaching.     The  monks  wanted  to  have  the 
dispute  settled  by  the  bishop,  or  chapter  of  canons,  but  Zwingli 
immediately  cried  out,  "  I  am  bishop  and  pastor  in  Zurich ;  to 
ne  the  care  of  souls  is  committed,  and  I  have  given  my  oath 
tereon,  and  the  monks  have  not.     They  should  hear  me,  and 
)t  I  them.    Indeed,  if  they  ever  again  preach  lies,  I  will  mount 
e  pulpit  and  rebuke  them  publicly .V    The  burgomaster  con- 
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eluded  the  discussion  with  the  words^  '^Yes^  Master  of  the 
Orders^  this  is  also  the  opinion  of  my  colleagues^  that  henceforth 
you  must  preach  the  Gospel^  Paul^  and  the  prophets^  and  let 
Scotus,  Thomas^  and  such  stuff  alone/'  Such  strong  and  ener- 
getic proceedings  made  the  Reformer  very  popular  with  the  best 
citizens  of  Zurich^  and  many  living  beyond  the  canton  watched^ 
with  a  friendly  interest^  his  peculiar  position.  An  anonymous 
letter^  written  in  Latin  and  Greeks  was  sent  to  him^  giving  him 
advice  and  warning.  "  If/'  said  the  writer,  "  thou  art  hungry, 
eat  at  home  bread  which  thine  own  maid  has  baked ;  abroad 
thou  canst  eat  nowhere  in  safety.''  Such  warnings  were  cer- 
tainly required,  as  an  attack  was  made  one  dark  night  on  his 
assistant,  instead  of  Zwingli  ^who  had  been  expected,  when  just 
going  to  visit,  at  a  feigned  request,  a  sick  individual.  Belying 
on  his  popularity,  and  the  good  results  of  his  preaching,  the 
Reformer  wrote  a  petition  in  Latin  and  German.  The  former 
was  sent  to  the  Bishop  of  Constance  after  it  had  received  the 
signatures  of  ten  of  the  canons ;  the  latter  to  the  diet  of  the 
Confederates.  The  petition  asked  them  to  sanction  the  marriage 
of  priests.  In  the  copy  sent  to  the  diet,  Zwingli  stated,  that  the 
clergy  were  neither  bound  by  oath  nor  promise;  that  they 
should  not  listen  to  those  who  said,  "  How  dare  they  marry  ? 
Have  they  not  taken  an  oath  of  chastity  ?  Hear  this,  gracious 
lords !  No  one  has  promised  chastity  in  other  words  than  those 
I  wiU  now  write.  The  bishop,  when  about  to  consecrate  a 
priest,  asks  if  he  will  remain  pure ;  the  candidate  answers.  Yes, 
as  far  as  human  frailty  can  bear  and  suffer.  See,  gracious  lords, 
with  this  condition  have  we  sworn,  and  not  otherwise.  This  we 
can  prove  by  the  lord  bishop  himself,  but  there  is  no  need  of 
it."  Copies  of  these  petitions  were  sent  to  individuals  for 
gratuitous  distribution.  The  government  of  Zurich,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  gave  the  desired  permission ;  the  bishop  and  the 
other  canton  sent  no  answer. 

At  this  time,  1522,  two  events  occurred,  which  shewed  that 
the  diet  and  the  Government  of  Zurich  were  now  becoming  un- 
friendly to  one  another.  In  the  beginning  of  the  winter  the  diet 
met,  and  resolved,  at  the  request  of  the  bishop,  to  send  to  Con- 
stance the  pastor  of  Fishlispach,  in  Baden,  one  of  the  Zurich 
Chapter,  because  he  had  publicly  declared,  that  nothing  which 
was  not  proved  from  Scripture  ought  to  be  preached,  and  that 
the  worship  of  saints,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  etc.,  could  not 
be  proved  from  Holy  Writ,  therefore  all  such  dogmas  had  no 
foundation  in  truth,  and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  The  decision 
of  the  diet  was  never  forgotten  by  the  inhabitants  of  Zurich,  and 
was  one  of  the  reasons  given  for  their  march  to  the  field  of 
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Cappel.  But  the  Confederates  were  angry  at  the  Zurich  council 
for  enforcing  the  laws  of  their  canton  against  foreign  alliances 
and  pensions,  and  for  obtaining  the  assent  of  the  other  cantons 
to  do  the  same.  In  forbidding,  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  any 
of  the  seventeen  captains,  then  in  the  service  of  France,  from 
entering  the  canton  of  Zurich,  the  Government  was  supported 
by  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Stanz.  By  the  aid  of  his 
friends  at  Einsiedeln,  Zwingli  prevailed  on  the  Government  of 
Schwyz  to  reject,  for  twenty-five  years,  alliances  and  pensions. 
The  diet  immediately  sent  some  of  its  members  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Zurich,  requesting  the  council  to  abstain  from  in- 
fluencing other  members  of  the  Confederacy.  The  council  of 
course  refused,  and  continued  to  execute  transgressors  of  its 
laws  against  desertion  and  bribery.  ^^  Next  to  reforming  re* 
ligion,^^  says  Dr.  M^Crie,  "  Zwingli  is  entitled  to  immortal  praise 
for  denouncing,  at  the  expense  of  incurring  the  odium  of  his 
countrymen,  the  practice  of  hiring  themselves  out  as  mercenaries 
to  fight  the  battles  of  foreign  princes.'^  The  Bishop  of  Con- 
stance seeing  it  was  time  to  interfere,  ordered  his  vicar-general, 
the  celebrated  Faber,  to  write  a  pastoral  letter  to  thq  clergy  of 
his  diocese,  with  a  special  admonition  to  the  Zurich  canons. 
This  letter  contained  sixty-nine  articles  of  complaint ;  the  Re- 
former answered  them,  and  sent  his  vindication  to  the  bishop. 
The  language  is  bold  and  full  of  wit ;  the  conclusion  is  in  the 
form  of  the  litany,  and  chiefly  alludes  to  the  proud  bishops  and 
clergy.  ^^That  Thou  wilt  teach  the  false  bishops  humility 
enough  not  to  think  themselves  supreme  lords,  but  co-operators ; 
for  this  we  beseech  Thee.  From  the  intolerable  burdens  which 
they  have  piled  upon  the  shoulders  of  Christians ;  deliver  us,  O 
Lord.  Command  them  to  bear  and  to  do  what  they  require 
from  others.  And  if  they  cannot  be  brought  by  other  means  to 
make  Thy  yoke  pasy  to  us,  and  Thy  burden  light,  force  them  to 
it,  O  Lord."  Although  the  Pope  himself,  Adrian  VI.,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Reformer,  which,  he  states,  was  answered  "  by 
God^s  grace,  in  a  Christian  manner,"  yet  never  for  a  moment  did 
Zwingli  think  that  it  was  his  duty  to  assist  the  apostolic  see,  either 
in  Switzerland  or  elsewhere ;  on  the  contrary,  he  did  everything  a 
mortal  could  to  prove  that  the  Reformed  religion  only  was  in 
conformity  with  the  Scriptures;  and  in  order  to  make  it 
triumphant,  he  persuaded  the  Government  of  his  canton  to  call, 
by  public  proclamation,  dated  January  3,  1523,  a  convocation 
of  learned  men  to  examine  the  old  and  new  opinions.  Faber 
was  sent  by  the  Bishop  of  Constance  to  this  convocation,  which 
was  public,  and  exceedingly  well  attended,  members  of  the 
Government  and  numerous  strangers  being  present.    Zwingli  sat 
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alone^  beside  a  table  covered  with  Bibles  in  different  languages^ 
ready  to  defend  seventy-six  propositions^  the  substance  of  his 
belief.  After  a  long  debate^  the  council  decided  '^  that  Master 
Ulric  Zwingli  shall  go  on  and  continue^  as  heretofore^  to  pro- 
claim the  Holy  Grospel  and  the  Sacred  Scriptures^  according  to 
the  Spirit  of  God  and  his  ability.  Also^  that  all  the  other 
priests  of  the  people^  pastors  and  preachers,  in  our  city^  canton, 
and  dependencies^  shall  not  do  otherwise.^'  The  assembly  was 
then  dismissed  by  the  burgomaster^  who  presided,  and  exclaimed, 
on  rising  from  his  seat,  "  The  sword  with  which  the  pastor  of 
Fishlispach  was  stabbed,  would  not  come  out  of  its  sheath 
to-day.^' 

Scarcely  had  the  strangers  who  were  present  at  this  memor- 
able assembly  arrived  at  their  several  homes  when  the  Zurich 
Reformer  published  a  closely  printed  volume  of  800  pages, 
proving  and  explaining  his  seventy-six  propositions;  this  work, 
written  in  five  months,  amid  business  of  a  most  disagreeable 
nature,  is  now  considered  as  the  chief  authority  for  Zwingli^s 
opinions  on  Church  and  State.  This  work,  sdong  with  the 
results  of  the  Zurich  Assembly,  caused  the  new  opinions  to 
circulate  in  quarters  which  were  independent  of  the  Zurich 
Government,  and  also  enraged  the  bigoted  supporters  of  the 
old  religion.  When  the  Diet  met  in  Luzem,  the  rabble  car- 
ried the  effigy  of  Zwingli  past  the  house  where  the  Zurich  am- 
bassadors lived,  and  afterwards  burned  it  amid  the  yells  and 
curses  of  a  lawless  mob.  But  the  Government  of  Bern,  in 
the  beginning  of  June,  1523,  decreed  that  nothing  which  was 
not  proved  from  the  Scriptures  could  be  taught  or  preached 
from  the  pulpits  of  the  Canton ;  and  the  council  also  gave  per- 
mission to  the  nuns  in  the  convents  to  leave  if  they  wished; 
the  Government  of  Zurich  having  given  the  same  permission. 
In  the  spring  of  1523  two  priests  were  publicly  married  with 
the  permission  of  the  Government ;  the  Bishop  of  Constance 
immediately  published  a  decree  prohibiting  such  marriages, 
which  the  council  decided  should  not  be  complied  with,  nor 
even  acknowledged,  thus  taking  the  place  of  the  bishop  in 
religious  matters.  The  excitement  among  the  common  people 
was  so  great  that  the  Beformer  and  the  Government  thought 
it  their  duty  to  call,  nine  months  after  the  first,  a  second 
assembly.  This  religious  conference  was  certainly  considered 
to  be  necessary  on  account  of  the  great  sensation  caused 
throughout  the  confederacy,  by  the  total  destruction  of  the 
immense  wooden  cross  which  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  city 
of  Zurich.  The  cross  belonged  to  a  miller,  who  sold  it  to  a 
shoemaker,  well  educated  and  possessed  of  some  property ;  he 
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saw  that  the  cross  was  worshipped  by  the  people^  he  therefore, 
on  obtaining  the  article,  went  with  several  friends  and  threw 
down  the  crucifix  and  digged  out  the  pedestal^  giving  the  wood 
to  the  poor  of  the  city.      The  assembly  met  in  the  council- 
house  on  the  26th  of  October,  1523;  invitations  were  sent 
to  three  of  the  bishops  and  to  the  twelve  Cantons,  etc.    The 
conference   was  public,   and   the   number   who   attended  was 
much  greater  than  at  the  first  assembly.     The  debate,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  began  with  the  question.  Are  the  images  of  the 
saints,  etc.,  to  be  adored  ?     No  one  present  denied  the  unscrip- 
tural  nature  of  the  practice,  which  few  belonging  to  the  Canton 
now  observed;  in  St.  Gall  alone  forty  cartloads  of  the  frag- 
ments of  wooden  images  were  carried  out   of  the  to?m  and 
burned.     The  conference   agreed  to  allow  the  figures  of  the 
saints,  along  with  the  relics,  to  remain  in  the  churches,  but 
ordered  them  to  be  covered  and  concealed.     The  next  subject 
of  debate  gave  rise  to  much  speaking,  as  the  question  was.  Is 
the  doctrine  of  the  mass  proved  from  the  Scriptures?     The 
Reformer,  as  will  be  more  evident  hereafter,  considered  the 
question  from  the  common  sense  point  of  view,  and  frequently 
spoke  with  great  and  convincing  eloquence.     Turning  round  to 
the  place  where  the  members  of  the  Government  sat,  he  ex- 
claimed :    "  For  money   you  have    assisted   many  an   earthly 
prince  to  his  land  and  his  subjects,  help  then  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  to   his   dominion   and  honour.^'      With 
great  prudence  the  conference  resolved  to  permit  the  mass  to 
be  observed  by  those  who  were  determined  to  resist  the  new 
opinions    in   religion.      Before   the   presidents  resigned   their 
duties,  the  Zurich  Council  exiled  for  two  years  the  shoemaker, 
who,  by  his  rash  conduct,  had  nearly  caused  a  civil  war.     The 
assembly  had  scarcely  ceased  to  exist  when  the  Reformer  deli- 
livered  a   discourse   against   pensions.     This   was   the   oration 
which  enabled  Zwingli  to  give  another  example  of  the  power 
and  influence  of  eloquence.     To  cause  a  judge  to  throw  away 
the  condemnation  of  the  prisoner  he  pleaded  for,  was  a  great 
triumph^of  eloquence;    to    make  unfriendly   priests   and  the 
members   of  a  powerful    Government   swear   a   solemn  oath, 
never  to  accept  gifts  from  potentates,  was  certainly  a  greater 
triumph ;  because  in  the  former  case,  Cicero's  eloquence  influ- 
enced  only   one  individual,   whereas    in   the  latter,    ZwingU's 
influenced  a  multitude. 

By  the  orders  of  Government  the  Reformer  now  published 
a  small  volume,  which  he  entitled  "  Christian  Introduction ;" 
this  work  was  presented  to  all  those  who  preached  in  the 
canton,  and  copies  of  it  were  sent  to  the  other  states  of  the 
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the  Great  Minster,  having  given  a  safe-conduct  to  all  those  who 
desired  to  defend  such  remarkable  opinions.  The  following 
incident  is  said  to  have  enabled  the  Reformer  to  conclude  the  con- 
ference amid  universal  laughter.  A  fanatic  cried  out,  "Zwingli, 
I  command  thee,  by  the  living  God,  to  tell  us  the  truth ;"  the 
Beformer  answered ;  "  That  shall  you  hear ;  you  are  as  clownish 
and  seditious  a  peasant  as  any  our  lords  have  in  the  canton  V 
Both  Zwingli  and  the  Government  were,  however,  unable  to 
prevent  the  fanatics  &om  committing  great  and  dreadful  crimes. 
The  Government,  as  a  last  resource,  passed  a  law  enacting,  that 
if  any  one  belonging  to  the  canton  should  rebaptise  an  adult 
he  would  be  drowned.  Four  individuals  imagining  that  this 
dreadful  law  would  not  be  enforced,  thought  proper  to  disobey 
it ;  they  were  apprehended,  and  three  of  them  drowned  in  the 
Limath,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1525.  The  sentence  is  one  of 
great  length,  as  the  government  did  what  it  could  to  justify 
an  act  which,  however  intolerant,  was  the  only  one  that  proved 
successful  in  enabling  the  public  weal  to  obtain  peace  and 
quietness. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  imagine  that  those  who  defended 
the  old  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  Switzerland  were  un- 
willing to  admit  the  necessity  of  reform.  Then,  as  at  present, 
many  in  the  Church  of  Rome  were  convinced  that  the  dogma 
which  taught  the  people  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  infal- 
lible head  of  the  church  was  nothing  else  than  an  untenable 
assumption.  "  No  one,"  says  Zwingli^s  latest  biographer,  "  will 
think  ill  of  a  Protestant  for  believing  that  the  Catholic  Church 
could  exist  in  greater  spiritual  unity,  worth,  and  security,  under 
national  bishops,  primates,  and  patriarchs,  without  a  Pope.'' 
Dr.  Cumming  and  those  who  maintain  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
is  the  church  of  the  devil,  will  certainly  not  give  their  assent 
to  this  view  of  the  subject ;  but  Dr.  Tregelles  and  those  who 
assert  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  only  a  branch  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  will  certainly  assent  to  the  only  view  that  a  tolerant 
Christian  can  take  of  a  question  which  intolerant  men  and 
women  are  totally  unable  to  answer,  as  their  bigotry  will  not 
allow  them  to  consider  it  with  an  unbiased  mind.  BuUinger  is 
the  only  historian  who  has  preserved  entire  the  proclamation 
which  nine  cantons  ratified  at  a  diet  held  at  Luzern  in  1528. 
This  long  document  began  with  an  introduction  in  which  all 
the  articles  of  faith  held  by  the  Church  of  Rome  were  enume- 
rated and  declared  to  be  binding ;  "  by  no  one,  whether  clergy- 
man or  layman^  shall  the  twelve  articles  of  the  Christian  creed 
be  assailed,  and  just  as  little  shall  the  seven  sacraments,  as  the 
church  has  ordained  and  heretofore  held  them."     An  earnest 
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appeal  was  made  to  a  general  council^  and  until  then  the  nine 
cantons  commanded^  Ist^  The  priests  of  the  people  and  their 
curates  "  shall  not  keep  back  the  Holy  Sacrament  from  us  and 
ours  for  the  sake  of  money  ;^'  and  the  priests  of  every  rank 
^'  shall  conduct  themselves'  in  a  decent  and  pious  manner,  and 
set  a  good  example  to  us  laity ;  for  hereafter  that  will  not  be 
endured  from  them  which  has  been  hitherto.  And,  henceforth, 
no  priest  shall  possess  more  than  one  parish  and  cure  of  souls, 
and  shall  live  there  himself/'  2nd,  All  judicial  proceedings 
before  the  spiritual  judge,  and  especially  at  Constance,  shall  be 
transacted  in  German,  and  written  out  in  German,  as  the  custom 
is  in  several  bishoprics,  ^'  so  that  we  laity  also  may  hear  and 
understand  what  is  done/'  3rd,  ^'  It  is  our  opinion  that  from 
this  time  no  indulgences  should  be  granted  for  the  sake  of 
money,  in  any  place  or  comer  of  our  cantons.  Every  canton 
also  shall  consult  with  its  pastors  and  clergy,  and  devise  a  plan 
as  to  how  and  in  what  form  the  gross  abuses  of  the  confessional 
may  be  punished.''  4th,  Whoever  perpetrates  such  a  crime  as 
to  forfeit  his  life,  '^  each  authority  under  which  such  a  clergy- 
man has  been  seized  shall  execute  him  for  that  crime,  just  like 
a  layman,  notwithstanding  his  consecration."  5th^  ''It  shall 
be  the  bounden  duty  of  every  convent  to  hand  in  to  the  autho- 
rities a  faithful  account  of  its  revenue^  outlay,  possessions,  and, 
in  fact,  all  its  business."  These  five  great  defects  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  were  fully  acknowledged,  and  had  the  decree  of  the 
diet  been  put  into  practice,  and  had  Luther  and  Zwingli,  their 
reforms  and  writings  never  been  alluded  to,  the  followers  of  the 
old  order  would  certainly  have  commenced  the  Reformation  in 
Switzerland  itself.  But  unfortunately  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  would  not  permit  any  of  the  nine  cantons  to  enforce 
that  portion  of  the  decree  which  applied  to  them.  The  decree 
also  greatly  enraged  the  advocates  and  followers  of  the  Refor- 
mers, as  it  was  enacted  that  none  of  the  laity  ought  to  receive 
the  Sacrament  under  the  two  forms^  that  none  could  ''  abuse, 
carry  off,  or  break  to  pieces  images,  paintings,  and  crucifixes ;'' 
general  enactments  were  also  made  against  the  married  clergy, 
etc.  The  following  sentence  shewed  that  the  cantons  who 
adhered  to  the  Church  of  Rome  were  determined  to  shew  no 
favour  to  those  who  advocated  the  Reformation  :  "  Because  the 
common  people  have  been  greatly  disturbed  in  their  faith  by 
the  printers  and  the  books  published  by  Luther  and  ZwingU 
and  their  followers,  it  is  our  will  that  no  one  shall  print  or  keep 
such  books  for  sale  in  our  cities,  cantons,  and  territories ;  and 
when  they  are  seized  on  any  one  he  shall  be  heavily  punished ; 
and  whosoever  has  such  books  for  sale  and  takes  them  to  a 
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merchant^  the  merchant  shall  tear  or  throw   them  into  the 
mire,  and  not  be  accountable."     Such  disgraceful  intolerance 
was  the  principal  cause  of  the  civil  war,  which  closed  with  the 
battle  of  Cappel.     The  defenders  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  the  Reform  doctrines  in 
the  Confederacy,   made   a   most   determined   eflfort  to  silence 
Zwingli  himself.     For  this  purpose  it  was  resolved  that  a  reli- 
gious conference  should  be  held  at  Baden,  in  the  month  of 
October,  1526 ;  and  a  letter  of  invitation  was  sent  to  the  Zurich 
Council,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  conference  was  for  "  a 
final  restoration  of  peace,"  and  requested  that  the  Reformer  and 
his  associates  would  appear.     The  Reformer  refused  to  move 
out  of  Zurich ;  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Government  of  Bern,  he 
gave  four  satisfactory  reasons  for  so  doing :    1st,  Five  of  the 
cantons  had  publicly  burned  his  works,  and  in  Luzern  his  eflSgy 
had  also  been  condemned  to  the  flames ;  2nd,  The  same  cantons 
had  decreed  that  he  should  be  seized  and  treated  as  a  common 
prisoner;  3rd,  Their  safe-conduct  could  not  therefore  be  trusted; 
4th,  The  five  cantons  already  alluded   to,   viz.,   Luzern,   Uri, 
Schwyz,    Unterwalden,    and  Zug,   permitted  the  writings  of 
Faber  and  Eck  to  be  circulated,  while  they  would  not  listen,  or 
even  look  at  his  answers.     "  For  those  and  other  reasons,"  says 
Zwingli,  when  concluding  his  epistle;  '^  I  would  give  a  friendly 
caution  to  my  gracious  lords,  to  believe  no  one  who  pretends 
that  I  wish  to  avoid  the  disputation.     I  do  not,  but  only  the 
place.     Besides,  there  are  three  most  excellent  articles,  alto- 
gether omitted  in  the  safe-conduct,  viz.,  that  the  Bible  alone 
should  be  the  source  and  ground  of  argument ;  that  no  judge 
should  be  placed  over  God's  Word ;  and  finally,  that  the  con- 
troversy should  be  carried  on  freely,  and  without  interruption, 
on  all  points  in  dispute.     But,  indeed,  there  is  no  need  to  speak 
of  safe-conduct  or  articles,  whilst  they  will  hold  the  disputation 
at  Baden;  I  will  not  baden  (bathe)."     In  resolving  not  to  enter 
Baden,  the  Reformer  only  gave  another  instance  of  his  good  com- 
mon sense,  for  if  he  had  gone  his  fate  would  have  been  the  same 
as  that  of  John  Huss,  at  Constance.     "  As  you  value  your  life," 
wrote  Zwingli's  brother-in-law,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  take  care 
you  go  not  to  Baden,  for  no  safe-conduct  will  be  observed  in 
your  case ;  that  I  know."     And  yet  there  are  some  who  think 
that  he  erred  in  not  going  to  Baden;  Hottinger,  the  last  of 
his  biographers,  is  of  this  opinion,  and  he  has  contrasted  the 
Reformer's  refusal  with  the   conduct   of  Luther  in   entering 
Worms.      The  circumstances,   however,   were   not  the   same ; 
Luther,  it  is  true,  like  Huss,  had  an  imperial  safe-conduct,  but 
then  princes  and  others  of  the  highest  rank  were  his  friends, 
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and  daring  his  stay  at  Worms^  frequent  visitors ;  they  did  what 
they  could  to  aid  and  assist  his  cause  during  the  diet,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  firom  consenting 
to  violate  the  safe-conduct.  At  Baden^  Zwingli  had  no  influ- 
ential friends ;  he  was  condemned  to  be  seized  before  the  con- 
ference met^  whereas  Luther  was  not  to  be  molested  until  his 
safe-conduct  had  expired^  and  no  powerful  prince,  like  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  was  willing  to  allow  Zwingli  to  live  in  one 
of  his  strong  castles  until  the  storm  had  passed,  as  was  the  case 
with  Luther.  Zwingli  knew  that  there  was  one  present  at  the 
conference^  able  and  willing  to  defend  the  reform  doctrines; 
and  seeing  that  OBcolampadius  had  scarcely  any  enemies  in  the 
Confederacy,  it  would  have  been  folly  to  enter,  when  there  was 
no  reason  for  so  doing,  the  lion's  den ;  Luther,  on  the  contrary, 
had  no  one  to  take  his  place  had  he  refused  to  enter  Worms,  so 
that  he  was,  in  a  manner,  obliged  to  attend  the  diet.  The  his- 
torian Robertson,  who  cannot  be  accused  of  having  any  preju- 
dice against  Luther,  asserts  that  Zwingli  was  a  man  not  ii^erior 
to  him  "  in  zeal  and  intrepidity,''  and  that  he  advanced  with 
more  daring  and  rapid  steps  to  overturn  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
established  religion.** 

The  Baden  conference  lasted  for  sixteen  days,  and  although 
Zwingli  was  not  present,  he  did  not  refrain  from  assisting  Us 
friends  who  were,  as  it  is  recorded  that  they  sent  every  evening 
to  Zurich  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings,  and  in  return  obtained 
the  Reformer's  counsel  and  advice.  This,  however,  was  scarcely 
required,  as  his  friend,  '^  the  long  yellow-man,"  from  Basil,  his 
superior  in  quietness  of  temper,  and  his  equal  in  learning,  con- 
ducted the  defence  of  the  reformed  party  at  the  conference  with 
such  skill  and  ability,  as  to  win  the  approbation  of  the  defenders 
of  the  old  order,  one  of  whom  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  *'  O  if 
the  long  yellow-man  were  only  on  our  side  !"  The  cldef  sub- 
ject of  debate  was  the  Lord's  Supper.  Luther's  most  imperfect 
views  on  this  article  of  Christian  doctrine  were  cleverly  used  by 
Eck  and  Faber  in  their  answers  to  the  arguments  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Reformers  of  Switzerland,  who  possessed  far  clearer 
views  on  the  subject  than  Luther  or  Calvin  ever  had.  But 
the  philosopher  of  Rotterdam,  Erasmus,  did  far  more  injury 
to  the  Reformation  at  this  conference,  as  he  sent  a  letter 
that  was  publicly  read,  amid  great  applause,  at  one  of  the 
meetings,  in  which  he  denounced  the  arguments  of  Zwingli 
and  his  followers.  This  epistle,  the  liberal  theologians,  who 
thought  highly  of  Erasmus,  considered   as  quite  sufficient  to 

^  History  of  Charles  K,  edited  by  Prescott,  vol.  i.,  p.  227. 
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justify  them  in  consenting  to  declare^  at  the  end  of  the  con- 
ference, that  the  new  order  of  ecclesiastical  worship  was  wrong, 
and  consequently,  that  the  old  system  should  be  supported  and 
upheld.  The  business  was  concluded  by  the  deputies  of  the 
Twelve  Cantons  signing  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Canton  of 
Zurich,  in  which  they  commanded  the  Government  of  that 
canton  to  banish  Zwingli  as  an  everlasting  disturber.  The 
Government  stated,  in  a  letter  containing .  the  answer  to  this 
demand,  that  they  declined  to  obey  it ;  and  Zwingli  himself  also 
wrote,  asserting  that  no  one  could  blame  him  for  exposing  Faber 
and  Eck,  as  they  desired  to  see  "an  estimable  confederacy" 
engaged  in  civil  war.  He  concludes  the  letter  by  affirming 
that  he  was  willing,  if  the  act  of  confederacy  would  permit,  to 
explain  the  cause  of  the  dispute,  not  only  before  the  commu- 
nities, but  before  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  cantons ;  and  since 
this  could  not  be  done,  "  do  you,"  wrote  the  Reformer,  *'  keep 
to  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  your  own  communities, 
and  leave  the  communities  of  my  lords  in  peace,  and  not  always 
act  in  a  passion."  These  three  letters  caused  animosity,  hatred, 
and  anger,  not  only  among  the  common  adherents  of  the  two 
great  parties,  but  also  among  scholars  and  educated  men ;  the 
philosopher  of  Rotterdam  passed,  as  he  walked  along  the  street, 
without  recognition,  his  late  friend,  "  the  long  yellow-man,"  of 
Basil.  Glarianus,  after  leaving  Basil,  never  ceased  to  write  and 
speak  against  his  college  friend,  Zwingli,  and  lived  to  call  the 
Basil  Reformer  "  CEcodiabolos."  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four,  the  most  popular  professor,  and  justly  so,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  University  of  Freiburg. 

After  the  conference  of  Baden,  the  Reformation  appears  to 
have  gained  numerous  adherents  in  other  cantons  as  well  as  in 
Zurich.  In  Basil,  the  "  yellow-man"  succeeded  in  making  the 
people  sing,  when  attending  church  service,  in  the  German  lan- 
guage ;  in  Bern,  the  nuns  left  one  of  the  convents  and  married, 
and  with  the  consent  and  applause  of  the  inhabitants  the  magi- 
strates iallowed  a  play  to  be  publicly  performed  in  the  street, 
called  the  Cross,  in  which  the  high  dignities  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  its  doctrines  and  ceremonies  were  ridi- 
culed. A  barefooted  monk  in  Luzern  unintentionally  assisted 
the  Reformers  both  in  Bern  and  Zurich ;  he  published,  along 
with  other  writings,  the  celebrated  Libel  Almanac.  It  would 
appear  that  the  inhabitants  of  Zurich  had  published  their 
Almanac  without  (as  was  to  be  expected  in  a  city  considered  the 
stronghold  of  the  reform  party)  the  names  of  the  saints ;  the 
Luzern  Almanac  also  omitted  them,  but  put  in  their  place  cari- 
catures of  the  most  celebrated  Reformers  and  their  advocates, 
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with  an  approbrions  epithet  under  each.  This  publication  had 
a  most  extensive  circulation ;  and  as  the  Luzem  Government 
did  nothing  to  prevent  it  from  being  eagerly  read^  the  Grovem- 
ments  of  Bern  and  Zurich  united  in  demanding  an  explana- 
tion. These  two  cantons  were  thus  united^  and  the  advocates 
for  reformation  greatly  increased,  both  in  number  and  influence, 
so  much  so  that  the  Government  of  Bern  resolved  to  invite  the 
entire  Confederacy  to  another  religious  conference.  The  ques- 
tion :  ^^  Has  a  single  state  a  right  to  chose  its  own  ecclesiastical 
system,  or  has  it  not?'^  was  now  asked  by  many  in  Switzerland, 
and  Zurich  was  the  first  of  the  cantons  which  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  Bern  delayed  giving  any  answer  until  the  confe- 
rence, about  to  be  held,  had  given  a  decision ;  the  five  cantons 
had,  at  the  Baden  conference,  not  only  given  a  n^ative  answer, 
but  desired  their  decision  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  fundamental 
law  of  the  Confederacy — the  minority  to  submit  to  the  majority. 
And  in  order  to  prevent  the  canton  of  Zurich  from  obtaining 
the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  other  cantons,  they  refused  to 
allow  any  of  their  subjects  to  enter  Bern  during  the  conference, 
and  would  not  give  a  safe-conduct  to  those  who  in  their  way 
to  it,  desired  to  pass  through  their  territories ;  they  even  went 
so  far  as  to  get  the  emperor  to  write  to  the  Government  of 
Bern,  commanding  it  to  prevent  the  conference,  and  a  decided 
answer  was  given,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  preparations 
for  the  said  conference  were  concluded,  and  that,  consequently, 
it  could  not  now  be  prevented.  Two  or  three  days  before 
Zwingli  and  his  friends  left  Zurich  to  be  present  at  this  con- 
ference, the  Government  of  that  canton  signed  a  treaty  with 
the  imperial  city  of  Constance,  on  the  25th  of  December,  1527, 
and  on  the  6th  of  January,  1528,  the  first  day  of  the  conference 
at  Bern,  the  advocates  for  reform  in  that  city  were  informed  of 
the  fact  by  Zwingli,  who  entered  Bern  with  more  than  one 
hundred  scholars,  having  travelled  from  Zurich,  surrounded  by 
troops,  as  the  conduct  of  the  five  cantons  gave  good  reason  for 
the  Reformer  to  imagine  that  the  free  bailiwicks  would  threaten 
his  friends,  as  the  majority  of  the  bailiwicks  were  guided  by  the 
five  cantons. 

There  is  still  extant  a  letter  written  by  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  who  took  a  part  in  the  conference  of  Bern. 
It  is  addressed  to  a  friend  in  Mayence,  and  gives  a  long  and 
most  interesting  account  of  the  "heretical  gathering,^'  as  he 
terms  the  conference.  In  his  opinion,  the  best  of  those  who 
defended  his  church  was  a  schoolmaster  called  "  The  Letter,'* 
and  that  what  he  quoted  from  the  writings  of  the  fathers  "  was 
worth  hearing;''  but  although  he  knew  more  than  all  of  his 
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party  put  together,  ^'yet  sufficient  power  was  lacking  in  him 
also/^  Two  monksy  an  Augustinian  and  Dominican,  received 
special  notice,  the  former,  as  one  who  brought  with  him  skill 
in  talking,  but  had  no  eloquence  or  science ;  the  other,  as  one 
who  '^  shewed  that  he  understood  no  Greek."  The  arguments 
of  Zwingli  and  his  followers  were  certainly  appreciated  by  the 
honest  priest ;  for  he  states  that  "  the  Scriptures,  we  must  con- 
fess, are  not  with  us  in  everything."  He  closely  watched  the 
movements  of  the  advocates  for  church  reform.  ''  I  often  saw 
them  not  agreed  as  to  the  answer  to  be  given,  one  often  putting 
questions  to  the  other  with  an  anxious  look;  and  several  were 
only  encouraged  and  roused  up  by  the  pertinacious  vehemence 
of  Zwingli,  who  has  greater  learning  than  I  thought  he  pos- 
sessed. The  saucy  (Ecolampadius  may  understand  the  prophets 
and  the  Hebrew  language  better,  and  perhaps  equal  him  in 
Greek,  but  is  far  behind  him  in  fertility  of  mind  and  clearness 
of  representation.  Bucer  spoke  more,  and  if  he  had  the  same 
learning  and  knowledge  of  languages  as  the  two  other  Refor- 
mers, he  would  be  far  more  dangerous;  so  graceful  in  his 
gesture  and  manner,  and  so  pleasant  his  speech.  Thus  we 
stood,  wretchedly  equipped,  against  the  most  skilful  heretics. 
Here  roared  a  little  mass-priest  one  moment,  and  there  again 
another.  Alas  !  they  were  taught  choral  singing,  and  nothing 
else.  Honour  to  that  schoolmaster  '  Letter  !^  and  yet  he  himself 
has  not  gone  beyond  the  letter.  And  what  was  now  the  issue  ? 
Our  decided  overthrow."  Honour  to  the  candid  and  intelligent 
Jacob  of  Muenster,  priest  at  Solothurn  !  Before  the  conference, 
which  lasted  more  than  eighteen  days,  was  concluded,  Zwingli 
preached  two  sermons  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  with 
his  usual  eloquence;  and  it  is  recorded,  that  in  the  middle 
of  one  of  them,  a  priest  threw  off  his  mass-robe,  exclaiming : 
''  If  the  mass  does  not  rest  on  firmer  grounds  I  will  never 
celebrate  it  again."  When  the  conference  was  concluded,  the 
Government  of  Bern  published  what  it  termed  the  Acts  of  the 
Conference.  They  enacted,  that  all  deacons  and  pastors  were 
released  from  their  oath  to  the  bishops,  which  they  were  com- 
manded to  give  to  the  Government  alone^  on  the  pain  of  banish- 
ment. It  was  also  enacted,  that  the  mass,  images,  and  monas- 
teries, were  to  be  dealt  with  as  in  Zurich.  "  And  as  we  have 
heretofore  punished,  in  the  rate  of  ten  pounds,  those  who  have 
eaten  flesh  and  eggs  on  forbidden  days,  so  will  we  henceforth 
fine,  at  the  same  rate,  all  who  take  more  than  their  nature  can 
bear,  pouring  it  down  after  the  ninth-sleeping-cup,  and  for  those 
who  cbink  on  and  carouse,  when  they  are  guilty  of  it  frequently, 
heavier  punishment  is  reserved."  Before  Zwingli  returned  to 
Zurich,  he  again  ascended  the  pulpit  and  addressed  the  inhabi- 
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tants  of  Bern^  and  in  a  most  powerful  discourse  informed  them 
of  their  duty  :  "  Never  suffer  yourselves/'  exclaimed  the  great 
Reformer,  "  to  be  robbed  of  freedom  and  the  salvation  of  your 
souls.  Nothing  requires  so  much  courage  as  this;  and  as  our 
forefathers,  thanks  be  to  God  !  stood  up  everywhere,  bold  and 
unterrified,  in  defence  of  personal  liberty,  much  more  should  we 
stand  fast  in  those  things  which  give  us  peace  of  conscience 
here,  and  make  us  eternally  joyful  hereailer;  not  doubting 
that  God,  who  has  enlightened  and  drawn  you,  will  also  draw 
our  dear  neighbours,  the  other  confederates,  in  his  own  good 
time/'  The  treaty,  which  the  Governments  of  Zurich,  Bern, 
and  Constance  had  signed,  received  the  name  Btiergerrecht  (or 
The  Citizens'  Rights).  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  emperor 
wrote  from  Spire,  complaining  of  this  alliance.  The  allies  replied 
that  they  had  examined  the  Confederate  Charter,  the  Imperial 
Privileges,  the  Hereditary  Union  with  Austria,  and  other  docu- 
ments, and  were  unable  to  find  that  they  had  broken  the  law, 
or  any  privilege,  and  that  the  alliance  was  made  not  for 
disturbing  the  peace  of  the  empire,  but  to  aid  in  preserving  it. 

The  publication  of  the  Acts  of  Conference  by  the  Gt)vern- 
ment  of  Bern  led  to  the  first  breach  of  the  general  peace  which 
the  whole  of  Switzerland  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  In  that  portion 
of  the  canton  called  the  Haslithal,  seversd  individuals,  instigated 
by  the  authorities  of  the  five  cantons,  succeeded  in  assembling 
a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  on  a  Sabbath,  in  the  month 
of  June.  At  this  assembly,  the  question.  Should  the  mass  be 
restored?  was  answered  in  the  affirmative,  by  151  against  111, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  decision  a  despatch  was  sent  to  Uri 
for  priests,  who,  of  course,  did  not  delay  their  journey,  in  which 
they  were  joined  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  five  cantons. 
The  first  towns  in  which  they  celebrated  mass  after  crossing  the 
frontier,  were  Hasle  and  Brienz.  The  Government  was  firm, 
and  sent  copies  of  the  treaties,  which  shewed  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Haslithal  had  agreed  to  be  governed  by  the  Council  of 
Bern,  even  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  only  notice  taken  of 
these  proceedings  of  the  Government  was  a  decided  violation  of 
all  la^  and  freedom  of  opinion  in  religion;  the  Protestant 
clergy,  living  in  three  considerable  towns,  were  all  forced  out  of 
their  homes,  with  their  wives  and  families,  and  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  put  in  their  place.  That  portion  of  the  canton 
of  Bern,  known  by  the  name  of  Oberland,  was  entered  by  800 
men  with  arms,  and  the  banner  of  the  canton  before  them,  and 
600  more  from  Uri  were  making  ready  to  follow,  although  the 
council  of  the  canton  tried  to  prevent  them.  This,  according  to 
the  Articles  of  the  Confederacy,  was  a  decided  declaration  of 
war  and  breach  of  the  general  peace.     Five  thousand  men,  with 
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artillery,  were  ordered  by  the  Government  of  Bern  to  march 
immediately  for  the  disturbed  district ;  such  determination  and 
alacrity  the  rebels  did  not  expect,  and  numbers  of  them  quietly 
deserted;  fear,  cold,  snow,  and  stormy  weather,  caused  those 
who  remained  to  repass  the  mountains  to  their  different  homes, 
so  that  when  the  Government  troops  arrived  they  could  only 
proceed  to  enforce  the  civil  orders  of  the  council,  which  they 
did  with  a  rigour  that  has  only  one  parallel  in  history — the 
conduct  of  the  "  bloody  Cumberland  ^^  after  the  battle  of  Cul- 
loden.  We  do  not  find  fault  with  such  necessary  proceedings 
as  the  restitution  of  stolen  and  destroyed  property,  the  abroga- 
tion of  all  privileges  and  immunities,  the  oath  of  unconditional 
obedience ;  but  no  one  can  justify  the  ransacking  of  houses, 
the  confiscating  to  the  city  of  Bern  cattle  and  other  property 
belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  canton  Unterwalden.  The 
execution  of  an  aged,  wealthy,  and  highly  respected  gentleman, 
of  the  name  of  Sand,  whose  widow  was,  according  to  the  custom 
of  a  barbarous  age,  obliged  to  pay  the  executioner,  who,  we  are 
told,  went  himself  for  the  wages ;  the  execution  of  four  of  the 
principal  leaders  in  this  paltry  affair,  for  it  cannot  be  called  a 
rebellion,  and  the  quartering  of  one  of  them,  are  scarcely 
equalled,  certainly  not  surpassed,  by  anything  that  took  place 
after  the  Scottish  rebellion  of  1745-46.  None  of  the  Ileformers 
of  Switzerland  approved  of  such  severe  conduct.  "  How  unfor- 
tunate,^' wrote  Zwingli,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  is  it  that  the 
restoration  of  the  gospel  should  be  inaugurated  with  such  tor- 
ments '"  and  CEcolampadius,  in  his  letters  and  discourses,  tried 
to  make  both  parties  agree  to  a  permanent  peace.  Neither  did 
the  German  Ileformers  give  their  sanction  to  similar  conduct  in 
Germany.  The  literary  niece  of  the  caimacan  has,  however, 
afiirmed  that  Luther  wrote  '' revolting  manifestoes''  against  ihe 
peasants,  and  that  the  German  Ileformers  requested  the  secular 
power  to  aid  them.  Such  statements  are  contrary  to  facts  con- 
tained in  historical  documents,  still  in  existence,  and  could 
only  have  been  made  by  one  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  Beformation  in  Germany.  Not  only  did  Luther 
write  in  a  letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  that  "  it  was  a  sad  thing 
to  find  the  peasants  severely  dealt  with ;"  but  in  his  celebrated 
reply  to  the  twelve  articles,  he  shews  himself  to  be  quite  able  to 
judge  between  the  nobles  and  peasants.  He  told  the  former, 
as  the  passage  has  been  translated,  to  "  use  gentle  means,  lest 
the  spark  now  lighted,  extending  itself  gradually,  produce 
throughout  Germany  a  conflagration  which  nothing  can  extin- 
guish. Besort  to  war,  and  you  may  be  all  of  you  swallowed  up, 
body  and  goods.     The  peasantry  have  drawn  up  twelve  articles. 
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some  of  them  containing  demands  so  obviously  equitable,  that 
the  mere  circumstance  of  their  requiring  to  make  them  dis* 
honours  you  before  God  and  man,  and  realizes  Psalm  evii.,  for 
it  pours  out  contempt  upon  princes/^  The  progress  of  ecclesi- 
astical reform  was  not  in  the  least  hindered  by  the  sad  events 
in  the  Oberland,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  greatly  advanced ;  an- 
other canton,  St.  Gall,  was  added  to  the  Buergerrecht^  and  the 
inhabitants  of  five  other  cantons  ceased  to  prevent  the  reform 
party  among  them  from  obtaining  numerouB  adherents. 

The  five  cantons,  in  consequence  of  this  progress^  which 
unaided,  they  could  not  hinder,  made  an  alliance  with  Austria, 
always  loyal  to  the  old  form  of  ecclesiastical  worship.  This 
alliance  was  finally  concluded  in  the  month  of  April,  1529,  and 
a  copy  of  it  was  sent  to  the  diet,  then  assembled  in  Baden,  with 
the  information  that  the  allies  were  only  desirous  to  protect  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  that  any  Christian  state  could  join  in 
the  alliance.  Those  who  did  so  promised  to  interdict  and  punish 
all  those  who  originated  or  aided  any  religious  reform  in  their 
territories ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  civil  war  Austria  promised  to 
send  6000  infantry  and  4<X)  cavalry  with  artillery.  The  Govern- 
ments of  Bern  and  Zurich  immediately  called  a  meeting  of  all 
the  cantons  considered  to  be  unfriendly  to  this  alliance ;  at  this 
meeting,  it  was  resolved  that  an  embassy  should  visit  Luzem 
and  the  other  cantons,  and  earnestly  request  the  alliance  with 
Austria  to  be  abandoned,  as  it  would  certainly  break  up  the 
Confederacy.  We  are  not,  however,  to  imagine  that  this  animo* 
sity  was  general  in  the  Confederacy.  The  Government  of  Zug 
wrote  to  that  of  Zurich,  stating  their  determination  to  "  bring 
about  peace,  reconciliation,  and  unity .^^  Bern  wrote  a  letter  of 
thanks  to  the  Bailiflf  of  Entlebuch  (the  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  were  supporters  of  the  old  faith),  for  having 
imprisoned  an  individual  who  had  defamed  the  Reformers  and 
their  followers.  Conciliatory  measures  would  certainly  have  suc- 
ceeded and  the  dispute  been  arranged  at  the  first  diet,  had  not  a 
most  disgraceful  act  of  intolerance  forced  the  Government  of 
Zurich  to  declare  instant  war.  A  pastor  named  Jacob  Kaiser, 
belonging  to  the  canton,  was  travelling  through  one  of  the 
common  territories  (so  called,  because  they  had  no  government 
of  their  own,  and  were  consequently  governed  by  some  of  the 
cantons  in  common),  under  the  dominions  of  Schwyz  and 
Glarus,  when  the  bailiff  {f)ogt)  caused  him  to  be  apprehended 
and  sent  prisoner  to  Schwyz.  This  was  done  according  to  the 
law  of  the  five  cantons,  which  enacted,  that  their  bailifi^s  should 
seize  and  send  for  trial  all  pastors  of  the  reformed  faith. found 
in  the  territories.     The  Council  of  Zurich  interceded  in  vain. 
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and  her  letters  and  embassies  were  treated  with  contempt.  The 
pastor  was  condemned  to  be  publicly  burned^  and  on  the  day 
when  the  dreadful  sentence  was  put  in  force,  the  Government  of 
Schwyz  sent  a  scornful  letter  to  Zurich.  This  sad  event  shewed 
that  Zwingli  was  right  in  asserting  that  ^'the  peace  about 
which  many  now  talk  so  much  is  war ;  the  war  which  I  wish — 
peace/^ 

On  the  3rd  of  June,  1529,  the  Council  of  Zurich  declared 
war  against  Schwyz,  giving  as  a  reason  that  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation had  been  publicly  transgressed.  At  this  time  a  great 
scarcity  of  food  prevailed  in  Bern,  and  it  was  secretly  communi- 
cated to  Zwingli  that  in  the  course  of  eight  days  not  more  than 
a  crown  would  be  in  the  treasury  of  that  canton,  and  on  account 
of  this  the  Bernese  desired  peace,  and  almost  refused  to  send 
the  expected  contingent.  This  did  not  prevent  Zurich  from 
ordering  Berger,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  Italian 
wars,  to  march  to  the  frontier  of  Zug  with  artillery  and  4000 
of  the  best  troops.  At  Cappel  the  Zurich  army  halted ;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th  of  June  a  declaration  of  war  was  for- 
mally made  against  the  five  cantons,  and  a  copy  sent  to  the 
Gk)yernment  of  Zug,  after  which  the  troops  began  their  march, 
and  were  just  about  to  cross  the  frontier  when  the  Landamman 
jSbli  arrived.  He  had  been  an  intimate  of  Zwingli^s,  and  was 
justly  popular  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Confederacy.  Bul- 
linger,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  interview,  relates  that  the 
landamman  delivered  a  most  impressive  and  eloquent  address  to 
the  troops  and  their  leaders,  asking  them  to  remain  quiet  and 
cease  marching  until  his  return  in  a  few  hours,  as  he  would  do 
what  he  could  "  to  prevent  the  sad  dismemberment  of  the  Con- 
federacy.'^ The  leaders  granted  the  request,  and  sent  a  message 
to  Zurich  for  instructions.  This  truce  enabled  the  five  cantons 
and  their  friends  to  collect  the  militia  of  Schwyz,  Uri,  and  Unter- 
walden ;  they  and  other  auxiliaries  made  an  army  of  8000,  while 
the  army  from  Zurich  was  also  increased  by  the  arrival  of  troops 
from  Bern,  Basil,  Biel,  &c.  The  advocates  for  reform  had  now 
the  upper  hand ;  but  although  their  power  was  great,  yet  they  had 
no  intention  of  making  a  rash  use  of  it,  for  the  leaders  declared 
that  they  would  attack  the  aggressor  wherever  he  came  from, 
but  would  sufier  no  war  until  aU  lawful  remedies  were  exhausted. 
The  Mayor  of  Strasburg  now  arrived  to  give  his  assistance  in 
the  negotiations  for  peace,  and  his  surprise  was  great  when  he 
saw  the  hostile  troops  now  encamped  in  sight  of  one  another, 
joining  in  the  sport  of  hurling  the  stone,  &c.  And  it  is  recorded 
that  when  milk  was  brought  from  one  side  and  bread  from  the 
other^  the  soldiers,  laughing  at  their  jokes  as  to  the  limits  to  be 
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guarded^  ate  and  drank  from  the  same  dish  I  The  diet  was  now 
assembled  at  Aaran,  and  Zwingli^  who  was  at  the  camp,  wrote  a 
warning  letter  to  his  Government :  ^'  They  now  give  good  words, 
and  pray  and  beg/'  wrote  the  Reformer^  with  great  knowledge 
of  human  nature ;  '^  but  do  not  be  misled,  and  r^ard  no  wry 
faces^  but  command  us  beforehand  to  act  with  eam^tness^  nd; 
to  surrender  our  advantage,  but  to  accept  only  a  solid  peace ; 
for  no  one  can  give  better  words,  and  when  we  are  out  of  the  field 
they  will  return  in  one  month  and  attack  us.  For  God's  sake 
act  boldly/'  The  passage  we  have  marked  with  italics  appears 
almost  prophetic.  The  Zurich  Council  instructed  their  deputy 
at  the  diet  to  demand  liberty  to  preach  the  gospel  everywhere 
in  the  territories ;  the  abolition  of  the  alliance  with  Austria ; 
the  destruction  of  the  documents ;  the  abjuration  of  all  pensions, 
and  the  punishment  of  those  who  would  props^ate  and  dispense 
them ;  the  cost  of  the  war ;  and  the  indemnification  for  the 
children  of  Kaiser.  The  continuation  of  the  armistice  was 
agreed  to,  and  negotiations  commenced  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
camps.  Zwingli  took  a  part  in  the  discussion,  which  was  carried 
on  with  great  animation  and  not  a  little  animosity.  ''  When 
have  we  rcAised  you  justice,  and  when  have  you  appealed  to  us 
in  vain?"  "Yes/'  exclaimed  one  of  Zwingli's  friends;  "we 
know  how  you  do  justice,  the  unhappy  pastor  made  an  appeal, 
and  you  referred  him  to  the  executioner."  The  deputy  from 
Bern  having  joined  with  the  deputy  from  Zurich  in  his  demands, 
the  five  cantons  at  last  agreed  to  all  the  articles,  with  the 
exception  of  the  abolition  of  pensions.  Before  the  Landfiiede 
(General  Peace),  as  this  treaty  is  called,  was  concluded,  the  five 
cantons  tried  to  prevent  the  delivery  of  the  treaty  with  Austria. 
As  this  was  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Landjriede,  Zurich  and 
Bern  determined  to  have  it  destroyed ;  the  former  ordered  the 
militia  of  the  canton  still  at  the  camp  to  remain,  and  sent  a 
message  for  the  return  of  those  on  their  march  home,  and  the 
Banneret  of  the  latter  thundered  out,  "  If  the  document  be  not 
produced  immediately  we  will  bring  it  in  procession."  Such 
unlooked-for  energy  caused  the  five  cantons  to  give  up  the 
document,  and  to  send  it  to  Cappel  at  two  o'clock  in  the  mor- 
ning of  the  25th  of  June.  An  eye-witness  thus  describes  what 
was  done  with  it :  "  The  treaty  was  given  to  the  amman  of 
Glarus,  who  handed  it  to  one  of  the  secretaries.  It  was  ex- 
ex  ceedingly  broad  and  of  considerable  length,  and  had  nine 
seals,  one  larger  than  the  rest  was  of  a  gold  colour.  The  secre- 
tary then  read  a  long  preface  of  titles,  such  as  one  reads  in  the 
square  at  Basil  on  St.  John's  day.  The  amman  then  put  his 
hand  on  the  document  and  exclaimed,  ^  It  is  enough.'     A  per- 
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son  behind  me  cried  out^  '  Bead  it  through ;'  the  amman  looked 
at  him  and  said^  '  You  must  cut  me  into  little  pieces  first/  He 
then  took  the  treaty  from  the  secretary^  and  remarking^  that 
without  it  we  were  too  highly  exasperated  against  each  other^ 
ordered  the  seals  to  be  cut  off^  and  the  parchment  cut  into  long 
strips  and  put  into  a  cap,  and  given  to  the  secretary  to  be 
burned/'  The  summer  of  1530  was  the  time  fixed  upon  for  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  war  and  the  indemnity  to  the 
relatives  of  Kuiser;  and  the  reformed  cities  were  authorized  to 
stop  the  exportation  of  com^  &c.j  into  any  of  the  five  cantons^ 
should  the  said  payment  be  refused  or  delayed. 

Immediately  after  the  Landfriede  was  concluded^  Zwingli 
hastened  to  Marbui^^  where  he  arrived  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember^ 1529^  after  a  journey  of  sixty  (270  English)  miles. 
The  landgrave,  Philip  of  Hesse^  then  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
his  age^  and  personally  acquainted  with  the  great  Reformer  of 
Switzerland^  had  requested  him  to  be  present  at  the  conference. 
Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  more  than  the  results  of  this 
great  conference^  the  most  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  Re- 
formation. The  Marbui^  conference  was  entirely  a  Protestant 
conference^  as  it  was  called^  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  if  the  Re- 
formers of  Germany  and  Switzerland  would  agree  to  hold  a 
common  opinion  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
former  i^reed  with  the  Church  of  Rome  in  maintaining  the  real 
presence:  the  latter  asserted  that  the  eucharistic  rite  was 
nothing  but  symbolic:  the  reader,  however,  is  referred  to 
Zwingli's  work,  De  Eucharistia,  for  a  more  detailed  account  of 
his  views  on  this  subject.  Melancthon  and  Luther  did  not  wish 
the  conference,  and  the  former  privately  requested  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  not  to  let  them  go;  when  they  found  that  their 
presence  was  necessary,  then  they  both  requested  the  landgrave 
to  permit  them  to  obtain  the  aid  of  theologians  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  This  was  refused,  as  well  as  a  request  from 
Zwingli,  that  the  Latin  language  only  should  be.  used.  In  the 
gothic  hall  of  knights  belonging  to  Marburg  castle,  which  still 
overlooks  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Lahn,  the  conference  was 
begun  at  six  o^clock  in  the  morning  of  the  second  of  October. 
More  than  fifty  persons,  including  the  landgrave,  being  present, 
the  four  Reformers  took  their  seats  at  a  table,  Zwingli  and 
CEiColampadius  on  one  side,  and  Luther  and  Melancthon  on  the 
other.  The  discussion  lasted  for  two  days,  and  was  commenced 
by  Luther  and  the  "  Yellow  Man^^  from  Basil.  Luther  wrote 
with  chalk  on  the  velvet  covering,  "  Hoc  est  corpus  meum,"  and 
declared  that  he  would  always  differ  from  Zwmgli^s  views  on  the 
Lord's  Supper.    No  one  can  defend  the  conduct  of  Luther  at 
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this  conference^  which  is  scarcely  noticed  in  popular  histories  of 
the  Reformation ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  record,  that  none  of  the 
other  Reformers  supported  his  most  intolerant  views  and  daring 
assertions.  "/  will  not  have  it/'  was  one  of  his  ai^uments^ 
Let  those  ecclesiastical  historians  who  maintain  that  Lather  was 
the  greatest  of  the  Reformers,  read  the  many  incidents  narrated 
of  this  conference,  and  sure  we  are  they  will  at  least  grant  that 
he  had  his  equals ;  in  our  opinion,  his  superiors  both  in  learning 
and  reasoning,  "  I  set  before  you,"  said  Zwingli,  *'  this  article 
of  our  faith,  ^  ascendit  in  ciBlum!  If  Christ's  body  be  in  heaven, 
how  can  it  be  in  the  bread  ?  The  Word  of  God  teaches  us  that 
he  was  in  all  things  like  to  his  brethren,  therefore  he  cannot  be 
at  one  and  the  same  time  in  so  many  places.  And  St.  Paul 
said  to  the  Philippians,  fiop<f>rjv  SovXou  \a^ci>v.''  Luther  here 
exclaimed,  "  Quote  Latin  or  German,  not  Greek ;"  the  Re- 
former of  Switzerland  smiled,  and  replied  in  Latin,  "  Your  par- 
don, but  these  last  twelve  years  I  have  used  only  the  Greek 
Testament  in  my  studies !'' 

In  reply  to  the  chancellor's  request  to  make  some  kind  of 
agreement,  Luther  said,  "  Let  our  adversaries  believe  what  we 
believe ;"  Zwingli  answered,  "  We  cannot."  When  it  became 
evident  that  no  kind  of  agreement  could  be  made,  Zwingli  could 
not  refrain  from  weeping.  "  Those  tears,"  we  quote  from  the 
translation  by  H.  G.,  "are  as  honourable  to  Zwingli  as  his 
labours,  his  sufferings,  and  his  combats,  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 
In  the  Marburg  conference  we  see  in  Luther  only  the  impmous 
and  uncompromising  theologian,  ruled  by  the  reminiscence  of 
the  middle  ages ;  in  Zwingli,  on  the  contrary,  we  discover  the 
man  of  good  heart  and  the  Christian,  conscious  of  all  the  ill 
effects  of  fratricidal  contests,  and  shedding  tears  over  the  shat- 
tered fragments  of  a  once  peaceful  union."  This  opinion  of  the 
Marburg  conference  is  not  that  of  a  Lutheran  or  Calvinist,  but 
an  intelligent  member  of  the  Greek  or  Eastern  Church,  the 
writer  known  by  the  nom  de  plume,  Dara  d'Istria.  The  land- 
grave succeeded,  on  the  4th  of  October,  in  getting  the  ten  Re- 
formers who  had  taken  a  part  in  this  conference,  to  sign  a  con- 
fession of  faith,  consisting  of  fifteen  articles ;  the  last  sentence 
of  this  document  is  quoted  by  Hottinger,  and  is  here  given  as 
translated  by 'Mr.  Porter:  "Although  we  have  not  been  able 
now  to  agree,  as  to  whether  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
are  corporeally  present  in  the  bread  and  wine,  yet  one  party 
ought  to  exercise  Christian  charity  toward  the  other,  as  far  as 
each  conscience  can  possibly  allow  it ;  and  both  parties  ought  to 
beseech  Almighty  God  fervently  to  lead  us,  by  his  Spirit,  to  a 
right  understanding.     Amen."     Before  separating  Zwingli  left 
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his  seat  and  held  out  his  hand  to  Luther,  who  refused  to  touch 
it,  saying,  ^^  You  are  of  another  spirit/'  The  followers  of  Zwingli 
maintained  that  posterity  would  judge  which  party  was  right  at 
this  conference.  Posterity  has  done  so,  for  at  the  present 
moment,  throughout  Europe  and  America,  Luther's  opinion  on 
the  Lord's  Supper  is  considered  untenable  by  a  majority  of  the 
Protestant  population;  and  there  are  Lutheran  divines,  who, 
like  Mosheim,  rather  agree  with  Calvin's  exposition  of  Zwingli's 
opinion,  than  appear  to  countenance  the  dogma  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  on  this  subject.  Luther's  intolerance  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist  prevented  not  only  a  religious,  but  also  a  political 
union,  between  the  Reformers  of  Switzerland  and  Germany. 
The  eflfects  of  it  were  also  greatly  felt  in  Italy,  as  Dr.  M'Crie  has 
proved  that  although  Luther  had  it  in  his  power  to  advance  the 
Reformation  in  that  country,  yet  he  was  actually  the  means  of 
doing  it  great  harm,  and  he  thus  again  hindered  the  Protestants 
from  being  united.  This  fact  is  proved  beyond  dispute.  Our  spaec 
will  only  permit  us  to  mention,  that  Luther  so  far  forgot  himself 
-as  to  get  some  of  his  controversial  writings  against  the  views  of 
Zwingli  on  the  Eucharist,  to  be  translated  and  circulated  in 
Italy.  The  following  extract  from  Dr.  M'Crie's  excellent  History 
of  the  Reformation  in  Italy,  ought  to  be  read  by  all  those  who 
idolize  the  great  German  Reformer.  This  powerful  writer  is 
justified  in  making  the  animadversions  contained  in  the  extract, 
by  facts  which  have  never  been  controverted,  and  Dr.  M^Crie, 
in  Mr.  Hallam's  estimation,  is  a  writer  "  before  whom  there  are 
few  living  controversialists  that  would  not  tremble." 

"Alas!  what  is  man.  What  are  great  men,  those  who  would  be 
thought,  or  are  represented  by  their  fond  admirers,  to  be  gods  ?  Lighter 
than  vanity, — a  lie.  Willingly  would  I  have  passed  over  this  portion  of 
history,  and  spared  the  memory  of  a  man  who  has  deserved  so  much  of 
the  world,  and  whose  character,  notwithstanding  all  the  faults  which 
attach  to  it,  will  never  cease  to  be  contemplated  with  admiration  and 
gratitude.  But  the  truth  must  be  told.  The  violence  with  which  Luther 
acted  in  the  dispute  that  arose  between  him  and  his  brethren  respecting 
the  Sacrament,  is  too  well  known;  but  never  did  the  character  of  the 
Reformer  sink  so  much  into  that  of  the  leader  of  a  party,  as  it  *did  on 
the  present  occasion.  Some  excuse  may  be  found  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  treated  those  who  opposed  his  favourite  dogma  in  Germany,  and  even 
in  Switzerland ;  but  one  is  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  this  shadow  of  an 
apology  for  his  conduct  in  reference  to  the  Italians.  Surely  he  ought  to 
have  considered  that  the  whole  cause  of  Evangelical  religion  was  at  stake 
among  them;  that  they  were  few  in  number  and  rude  in  knowledge; 
that  there  were  many  things  which  they  were  not  yet  able  to  bear ;  that 
they  were  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves ;  and  that  the  only  tendency  of 
his  advice  was  to  set  them  by  the  ears,  to  divide,  and  scatter,  and  drive 
them  into  the  mouths  of  the  wild  beasts  which  stood  ready  to  devour 
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them.  This  was  foreseen  by  the  amiable  and  pacific  Melancthon,  who  had 
always  written  in  a  very  different  strain  to  his  correspondents  in  Italy, 
and  who  deplored  this  rash  step  of  his  colleague ;  although  the  mildness 
and  timidity  of  his  disposition  prevented  him  on  this,  as  on  some  other 
occasions,  from  adopting  those  decisive  measures  which  might  have  coun- 
teracted, in  a  degree,  its  baneful  effects." 

The  following  short  extracts  from  the  works  of  both  Re- 
formers, written  before  the  conference,  are  valaable  for  not  only 
giving  the  opinion  they  had  of  one  another,  but  also  as  shewing 
how  much  more  amiable  and  tolerant  the  Reformer  of  Switzer- 
land was  to  the  Reformer  of  Germany.  "  Luther,"  wrote  the 
former,  '^  is  an  excellent  soldier  of  Ood,  who  with  great  earnest- 
ness has  looked  through  the  Scriptures  as  no  one  has  ever  done 
in  a  thousand  years  on  earth,  and  with  manly,  undaunted  spirit, 
has  attacked  the  Pope  of  Rome  as  no  one  has  ever  done  like  lum.'^ 
In  one  of  Luther's  works  we  find  the  following  passage :  "  I  con- 
fess that  I  do  not  think  Zwingli  a  Christian,  with  all  his  doctrines, 
for  he  holds  and  teaches  no  part  of  the  Christian  faith  rightly, 
and  has  become  seven  time  worse  than  when  he  was  a  Papist." 

When  Zwingli  returned  to  Zurich,  after  an  absence  of  several 
weeks  (from  3rd  Sept.  to  Oct.  19th,  1529),  the  advocates  for 
reform,  strengthened  by  his  presence  and  assistance,  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  take  advantage  of  the  privileges  which  had 
been  obtained  by  the  Landfriede  treaty.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
common  territories  could  now  choose  the  old  or  new  form  of 
church-government ;  Zwingli  and  his  friends  were  thus  enabled 
to  advance  the  Reformation  without  breaking  the  general  peace. 
In  vain  did  the  new  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall  protest 
against  the  laws  which  deprived  him  of  his  territorial  rights; 
the  Governments  of  the  cantons  of  St.  Gall  and  Zurich  were 
petitioned  by  the  people  belonging  to  the  abbacy,  for  bailiff, 
council,  etc.,  of  their  own,  instead  of  an  abbot,  however  powerful. 
The  petition  was  granted,  and  a  governor- general  appointed  over 
the  territories  of  the  abbey ;  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  assist 
"  the  poor  in  these  dear  times,"  the  two  cantons  authorized  the 
inhabitants  "  to  appropriate  the  ornaments  and  jewels  of  the 
churches  to  this  most  Christian  purpose."  Abroad  as  well  as  at 
home  did  the  Reformers  succeed  in  obtaining  friends  and  ad- 
herents ;  the  year  1529  did  not  close  until  another  city  joined 
the  BuergerrecJU,  the  city  of  Strasburg,  and  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  would  also  have  been  numbered  among  the  allies  had  not 
the  canton  of  Bern,  to  Zwingli's  great  surprise,  refused  consent, 
on  account  of  the  distance.  After  the  Marburg  conference  this 
prince  constantly  corresponded  with  Zwingli,  and  at  the  Imperial 
Diet  held  in  Augsburg  in  the  summer  of  1530,  he  circulated  a 
6onfession  of  faith  drawn  up  by  the  Reformer,  in  which  he  boldly 
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affirmed}  ^'  I  believe  that  a  Christian  should  obey  a  tyrant  until 
the  opportunity  is  offered^  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks :  '  Canst 
thou  make  thyself  free  ?^  Then  delay  not.'^  At  the  request  of 
his  friend  Maigret^  who  had  sojourned  in  France^  Zwingli  sent  a 
letter  to  Francis  I.  stating  the  religious  views  of  the  Protestants, 
in  the  hope  that  this  monarch  might  be  induced  to  give  them 
greater  toleration  in  his  kingdom.  This  letter  exists  in  Paris, 
and  is  deposited  in  the  Royal  Library.  We  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  existing  document  of  the  sixteenth  century  which 
contains  such  clear  and  consistent  views  on  religious  toleration, 
as  are  to  be  found  in  this  justly  celebrated  letter.  Its  existence 
proves  the  fallacy  of  the  argument  generally  used  by  those  who 
defend  the  intolerant  and  irascible  Calvin,  viz.,  that  no  one  knew 
what  toleration  was  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  following 
extract  shews  that  admiration  for  the  great  men  of  antiquity 
prevented  Zwingli  from  admitting  that  they  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  inhabitants  of  Pandemonium,  because,  in  his  opinion, 
all  who  were  holy,  wise,  and  brave,  in  this  life,  become  citizens 
of  heaven.*  After  stating,  that  if  Francis  made  a  proper  use  of 
the  power  given  to  him  here,  he  would,  also,  enter  their  place  of 
eternal  happiness,  the  Reformer  gives  a  list  (!)  of  the  indivi- 
duals already  there.  ^'  There  you  will  find  the  two  Adams,  the 
saved  and  the  Saviour,  Abel,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  Judah,  Moses,  Joshua,  Gideon,  Samuel,  Isaiah,  David, 
John  the  Baptist,  Peter  and  Paul:  there,  also,  Hercules  (I), 
Theseus,  Socrates,  Aristides,  Antigonus,  Numa,  CamiUus,  the 
Catos  and  the  Scipios;  there  Louis  the  Pious,  and  thy  fore- 
fathers, the  Louises,  Philips,  Pepins,  as  many  of  whom  as  walked 
by  faith.  In  short,  never  has  there  existed  a  pure  spirit  or  a 
good  heart,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  till  its  end,  whom 
thou  wilt  not  find  there,  enjoying  communion  with  the  Father/' 
The  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland  would  have  been 
rapid  and  complete  throughout  all  the  cantons,  if  the  advice  given 
by  the  greatest  statesman  that  country  then  possessed,  Ulric 
Zwingli,  had  been  followed.  But,  as  it  was  not,  the  Reforma- 
tion received  a  check  which  prevented  its  progress  in  the  cantons 
for  many  years. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1531,  the  cities  of  the  BtLergerrecht 
held  a  conference,  at  which  a  resolution  from  the  Government 
of  Zurich  was  read,  declaring  that  as  the  calumnies  and  attacks 
on  individuals,  encouraged  and  favoured  by  influential  persons 

«  The  historian  Gibbon  has  justly  remarked  that  "  the  condemnation  of  the  wisest 
and  most  virtuous  of  the  Pagans,  on  account  of  their  ignorance  or  disbelief  of  the 
divine  truth,  seems  to  offend  the  reason  and  the  humanity  of  the  present  age.  Zwing- 
lins  is  perhaps  the  only  leader  of  a  party  who  has  ever  adopted  the  milder  sentiment, 
and  he  gave  no  less  offence  to  the  Lutherans  than  to  the  Catholics.'' — Hitt,^  chap.  15. 
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in  the  Five  Cantons,  coald  no  longer  be  endured,  aid  and  assist- 
ance was  requested.     Scarcely  was  the  diet  concluded,  when 
Zwingli  discovered  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Five 
Cantons  desired  to  join  the  Reformation,  and  were  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  their  rulers,  contrary  to  the  Landfiiede  treaty. 
A  Buergertag  of  the  Buergerrechi  was  again  held  in  Aarau ;  the 
deputies  from  Bern  moved  and  carried  the  motion,  that  the 
allied  cities  prohibit  the  exportation  of  grain.     This  motion,  to 
their  honour  be  it  recorded,  the  deputies  from  Zurich  vehemently 
opposed ;  "  an  honourable  war  was  not  contrary  to  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  it  would  be  un-Christian  to  cut  off  bread  from  the 
mouths  of  the  guilty  and  the  innocent  :'^  in  reply,  it  was  as- 
serted, that  '^  bloody  deeds  once  done  could  no  more  be  recalled, 
while  the  enemy  at  any  moment  could  put  an  end  to  the  want 
occasioned  by  the  prohibition,  by  giving  satisfaction/'     Against 
the  advice  of  the  Reformer  the  Government  of  Zurich  gave  a 
most  reluctant  consent,  "  only  for  the  pleasure  of  the  allies/' 
"  Ye  men  of  Zurich,"  exclaimed  Zwingli  from  his  pulpit,  with 
almost  a  prophet's  inspiration,  "  have  cut  off  the  supply  of  pro- 
visions from  the  Five  Cantons  as  evil-doers.     Then  ought  you 
now  to  make  war,  and  not  leave  the  innocent  poor  to  starve. 
But  since  you  sit  still,  as  though  you  had  not  sufficient  reason 
for  the  punishment,  you  will  oblige  them  to  beat  and  punish 
you,  and  this,  too,  will  be  done."     In  the  month  of  May  the 
Governments  of  Bern  and  Zurich  issued  their  proclamations, 
and  sent  copies  to  the  Five  Cantons,  declaring  that  ^'  from  the 
coming  Whitsunday  neither  you  or  yours  shall  approach  our 
lands  and  territories  in  any  manner,  or  carry  away  from  them 
anything  by  which  man  must  live,  until  you  have  punished  in 
person  and  property  the  insolent  revilers  and  abusers  whom  we 
have  pointed  out  to  you,  and  whom  you  will  soon  discover  for 
yourselves ;  until  you  go  earnestly  to  work  and  have  put  away 
such  unmanly  and  un-Christian  doings,  so  that  we  and  ours  may 
remain  secure  in  the  presence  of  you  and  yours.     Take  your 
measures  accordingly."     Such  a  proclamation  as  this  ought,  as 
Zwingli  desired,  to  have  been  followed  with  a  declaration  of  war. 
But  it  was  not ;  as  the  Reformer  had  foretold,  the  proclamation 
was  considered  to  be  barbarous  and  cruel  by  many  belonging  to 
the  Protestant  religion.    Some  of  the  authorities  of  Bern  allowed 
provisions,  concealed  in  bales  of  cloth,  etc.,  to  pass  the  frontier. 
Two  ambassadors  from  France,  and  envoys  from  three  of  the 
cantons,  arrived  in  Zurich  with  orders  to  negotiate  a  peace,  and 
prevent,  if  possible,  a  civil  war.     At  their  request  a  general  diet 
of  the  Confederacy  was  held  at  Bremgarten  on  the  14th  of  June. 
The   attendance  at  this  diet  was  much  greater  than  usual. 
Schuler  and  Bulliuger  preached  before  the  deputies,  and  strongly 
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ni^ed  reconciliation  and  concord.  The  Five  Cantons  demanded 
the  prohibition  to  be  withdrawn  before  proceeding  to  any  busi- 
ness ;  Bern  and  Zurich  replied,  that  they  would  do  so  if  the  free 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  were  permitted  in  the  common  territories 
and  Five  Cantons.  As  this  was  refused,  the  diet  was  declared 
over,  not,  however,  until  the  French  ambassadors  had  written 
one  of  the  most  pathetic  letters  ever  composed  in  any  language, 
to  the  Governments  of  Zurich  and  Bern,  calling  on  them  to  give 
way.  The  very  fact  that  this  appeal  had  no  effect  on  the  coun- 
cils of  those  cantons,  shews  how  disgracefully  the  Five  Cantons 
had  observed  the  Landfriede,  The  general  feeling  against  the 
prohibition  became  every  day  stronger  and  stronger;  at  an 
assembly  of  the  people  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  a  voice  shouted 
out,  "  Where  is  it  written  in  the  Gospel  that  we  must  deny  food 
to  our  neighbour?^'  Zwingli^s  enemies  took  advantage  of  this 
state  of  things,  to  propagate  the  rumour  that  he  was  the  author 
of  all  this  mischiet  Although  this  rumour  was  utterly  false,  as 
it  was  against  the  Reformer's  desire  that  the  prohibition  was 
decreed,  yet  so  fierce  were  his  enemies  among  the  millers  and 
bakers,  that  Zwingli,  on  the  26th  of  July,  resigned,  with  tears, 
his  situation  as  chief  pastor  to  the  city,  giving,  as  his  reason  for 
so  doing,  that  he  was  blamed  for  every  disaster  that  happened. 
Scarcely  had  he  done  this  when  the  most  influential  of  the  in- 
habitants were  requested,  by  the  Government,  to  persuade  the 
Beformer  to  retract  his  resolution.  This  he  did,  and  declared 
before  the  council,  that  he  would  not  give  up  his  situation  until 
it  was  taken  from  him  by  death.  At  this  time  the  Reformer 
held  a  consultation,  his  last,  with  his  friend  and  successor, 
Henry  Bullinger.  They  met  in  Bern,  on  the  night  of  St. 
Laurence's  day.  Both  agreed  in  thinking  that  war  ought  to 
have  been  proclaimed  immediately  after  the  prohibition  was 
issued.  The  two  friends  walked  to  the  city  gate,  and,  weeping, 
took  leave  of  one  another,  Zwingli  saying,  "  God  keep  thee,  dear 
Henry,  and  be  thou  faithful  to  the  Lord  Christ.''  At  this  time, 
also,  the  great  comet  of  1531  was  sweeping  through  the  heavens. 
It  was  seen  in  Zurich,  by  Zwingli,  when  standing  in  the  church- 
yard of  the  cathedral.  "What  does  it  portend?"  asked  the 
abbot,  who  was  beside  him  :  "  It  will  cost  me,  George,"  replied 
the  Reformer,  my  life;  the  truth  and  the  church  will  suffer 
calamity,  but  God  will  not  forsake  them."  Towards  the  end  of 
August  of  that  year  strange  natural  phenomena  were  observed 
throughout  Switzerland.  They  were  duly  reported  to  Zwingli, 
with  great  exaggeration.  Monstrous  births,  the  sign  of  a  shield 
and  banner  in  the  sky,  ships,  with  spirits  for  sailors,  crossed  the 
lake  of  Luzern,  the  firing  of  guns  among  the  mountains  by  no 
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mortal  hands^  and  blood  issuing  firom  the  grbundy  formed  the 
chief  items  of  the  unearthly  news  which  reached  the  Reformer 
when  urging  the  cities  of  the  Buergerrecht  to  declare  instant 
war.     But  it  was  now  too  late. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1531,  the  Five  Cantons  agreed  to 
join  in  taking  by  force  the  grain  denied  them.  Already  a 
wagon  full  of  salt  had  been  seized  at  Bremgarten ;  and  a  regi- 
ment was  on  the  march  from  Italy,  paid  by  the  Pope,  and  sent 
at  the  request  of  the  Government  of  Luzem.  The  Zurich 
council  appointed  Lavater  their  commander-in-chief^  who  had 
great  difficulty  in  collecting  his  forces,  on  account  of  secret 
treason,  troops  actually  on  the  march  being  ordered  to  return. 
On  the  morning  of  the  tenth,  messengers  arrived  from  the  fron- 
tier, with  the  information  that  the  inhabitants  were  flying  from 
the  forces  of  the  Five  Cantons,  as  they  had  now  crossed  from 
Zug  into  Zurich.  The  Government  immediately  ordered  the 
alarm  to  be  sounded  throughout  the  canton,  and  most  of  the 
artillery,  with  some  infantry,  under  excellent  command,  were 
on  the  march  before  the  evening  closed.  On  the  twelfth,  infor- 
mation was  received  that  the  artillery  was  already  engaged  with 
the  advance  of  the  invading  forces  near  Cappel.  More  than 
700  men,  of  all  ages,  immediately  surrounded  the  great  banner, 
as  it  fluttered  in  the  breeze  before  the  Council  House,  and  with 
Lavater  at  their  head,  joined  late  in  the  afternoon  the  rest  of  the 
army  at  Cappel.  Zwingli,  armed  and  on  horseback,  marched 
with  them,  as  it  was  always  the  custom  for  the  principal  pastor 
to  follow  the  great  banner  of  the  canton.  And  we  may  here 
remark,  that  the  chaplains  of  the  Swiss  troops  still  wear  a  sword. 
The  well-directed  fire  of  the  Zurich  artillery  prevented  the  supe- 
rior forces  of  the  Five  Cantons  from  gaining  any  advantage, 
before  the  arrival  of  Lavater ;  and  had  his  little  army  not  b^ 
attacked  in  flank  by  the  marksmen  of  Uri  and  Unterwalden, 
celebrated  for  the  correctness  of  their  aim,  he  might  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  good  his  position  until  the  forces  from  Bern 
and  the  other  cities  of  the  Buergerrecht  had  arrived,  as  the 
enemy  were  obliged  to  use  stones,  being  short  of  ammunition. 
After  a  short,  but  bloody  contest,  in  which  half  of  the  Zurich 
army  was  slain,  a  decided  victory  was  gained  by  the  Five  Can- 
tons on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  October,  1531.  In  this  sad 
conflict  Zwingli  lost  his  life.  He  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a 
stone  when  assisting  a  wounded  soldier ;  stuilned  by  the  blow  he 
fell,  and  receiving  several  wounds  he  uttered  his  last  words, 
"  They  may  kill  the  body,  but  not  the  soul.'^  Nineteen  of  the 
clergy  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cappel.  The  darkness  of  the  night 
prevented  the  victorious  forces  from  completely  destroying  what 
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iremained  of  the  Zurich  army^  every  one  having  resolved  to  die 
on  the  field  rather  than  surrender  the  great  banner  of  the  can- 
ton^  and  in  retaining  this  banner  they  succeeded^  for  the  only 
trophy  the  enemy  carried  to  Luzern,  was  Zwingli's  helmet.  The 
following  extract  from  Bullinger's  Chronicles,  the  most  accurate 
account  of  the  conflict  at  Cappel  in  existence^  is  here  given^  as 
translated  by  Mr.  Porter : — 

"  There  were  not  a  few  amoDg  the  Five  Cantons  who,  deploring  this 
sad  business  as  a  great  misfortune,  treated  the  captive  Zurichers  in  a 
friendly  manner,  caused  their  wounds  to  be  bound  up,  and  placed  them 
beside  their  camp-fires,  as  the  night  was  cold,  and  a  heavy  frost  lay  upon 
the  ground.  They  regretted  that  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  provi- 
sions (without  which  the  common  people  could  not  have  been  induced  to 
take  up  arms)  had  been  made,  and  that  such  injury  had  resulted  from  it. 
A  party  of  those  who  were  searching  through  the  field  of  battle,  discovered 
Zwingli,  as  he  lay  with  his  face  to  the  ground.  They  turned  him  round, 
and  asked  him  to  confess ;  he  repeatedly  shook  his  head,  by  way  of  denial. 
*  Die,  then,  stifif-necked  heretic !'  cried  Captain  Vokinger  of  Unterwalden, 
giving  him  his  death-blow.  The  news  that  his  body  was  found  spread 
among  the  Catholics.  Numbers  came  from  the  fires  to  look  at  it ;  among 
them  Stocker  of  Zug,  who  had  known  and  esteemed  the  Eeformer  in  his 
lifetime.  He  often  said,  that  '  in  the  form  and  colour  of  his  face  he  did 
not  appear  to  be  dead,  but  alive,  and,  to  his  great  surprise,  looked  as  he 
did  when  in  the  pulpit.'  The  head  of  the  Cappel  convent  could  not  re- 
frain from  tears :  '  Whatever  thy  faith  was,'  he  exclaimed,  *  I  know  that 
you  were  an  honest  confederate.'  But  rage  prevailed  among  the  majority, 
who  demanded  that  the  body  should  be  divided  into  five  pieces,  and  one 
sent  to  each  of  the  Five  Cantons ;  others  wished  it  to  be  burned.  SchuH- 
heisM  (mayor)  Golder,  and  the  amman  (bailifP)  Thoss,  exhorted  them  to 
leave  the  dead  alone,  and  judgment  to  God.  They  were  overpowered  by 
loud  cries,  and  withdrew.  At  the  tap  of  the  drum  an  inquisition  was 
proclaimed,  sentence  passed,  and  the  corpse  quartered  by  the  executioner 
of  Luzern,  burned,  and  its  ashes  mixed  with  those  of  a  dead  hog." 

The  pear-tree  under  which  the  Reformer  was  found  does  not 
now  exist,  but  in  its  place  a  large  stone  has  been  erected, 
covered  with  inscriptions.  About  midnight  the  Government  of 
Zorich  was  informed  of  the  defeat ;  and  Anna  Beinhart,  Zwingli's 
wife,  also  received  the  intelligence  of  her  husband^s  deaths  along 
with  that  of  her  son,  son-in-law,  brother,  and  brother-in-law. 
Early  next  morning  messengers  were  sent  to  Bern  and  the  cities 
of  the  Buergerrecht  for  their  aid  and  assistance.  The  army  from 
Bern  had  left  on  the  day  of  the  battle  at  Cappel,  but  its  com- 
mander, Diessbach,  hated  the  reform  party,  and,  consequently, 
did  not  hasten  the  troops,  as  they  marched  slowly  along.  In 
vain  did  Lavater,  who  had  retired  with  his  remaining  forces  to  a 
small  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cappel,  earnestly  ask  the 
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Bernese  commander  to  support  him^  by  marching  rapidly 
through  the  free  bailiwicks^  and  thus  put  the  forces  of  the  Five 
Cantons  between  two  fires.  His  request  was  refused.  Lavater 
then  marched  from  Cappel  and  joined  Diessbach  at  Bremgarten. 
The  forces  thus  united  exceeded  those  of  the  Five  Cantons. 
Lavater's  second  in  command,  on  his  own  responsibUity,  and 
angry  at  the  treason  of  Diessbach,  pressed  on  with  a  small  force 
to  the  Oabel,  where  he  was  attacked  by  the  enemy,  and  not 
being  supported  as  he  expected,  by  Lavater,  obliged  to  retreat. 
He  never  returned,  as  he  was  found  among  the  slain.  The  day 
after  this  disaster  the  Government  of  Zurich  authorized  the 
clerk  to  the  council  to  inform  the  troops  on  the  Italian  frontiers^ 
that  they  were  "  ready  to  pledge  hide  and  fiir,  and  all  that  God 
has  given  us,  not  to  abandon  the  field  until  the  religious  rights 
of  the  bailiwicks  are  secured."  They  also  refused,  with  thanks, 
the  aid  of  troops  and  artillery,  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the  Duke  of  Wuertemberg.  The  army 
at  Bremgarten  was  commanded  to  march  to  Zurich  without 
delay.  On  its  arrival  negotiations  for  peace  were  immediately 
commenced,  and  a  treaty  was  the  result.  This  treaty  was  short, 
and  not  so  unfavourable  to  Zurich  and  the  Reformation  as  might 
have  been  expected.  The  chief  articles  were  as  follows  : — ^The 
Reformation  guaranteed  in  Zurich  and  her  dependencies,  as 
well  as  in  those  parts  of  the  territories  where  it  ,had  already 
been  received ;  the  abrogation  of  the  Buergerrecht  and  the  first 
Landfnede, 

Is  it  right  to  resist  with  arms,  when  attacked,  on  account  of 
religion  ?  is  a  question  which  the  popular  historian,  D^ Aubigne, 
and  Zwingli's  recent  biographer,  Hottinger,  think  ought  to  be 
answered  in  the  negative,  as,  in  their  opinion,  the  result  of  the 
battle  of  Cappel  is  sufficient  to  prove  this.  The  former  says, 
"Zwingli  wielded  an  arm  that  God  had  forbidden,-"  and  the 
latter  asserts,  that  ^'  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  not  to  be  upheld  by 
swords  and  lances."  In  defending  his  native  canton  the  Re- 
former did  not  forget  the  church  and  his  ministry,  on  the  con- 
trary, his  conduct  during  the  civil  war  shewed  that  he  was  a 
patriot  citizen  as  well  as  a  pious  minister.  He  certainly  main- 
tained that  the  secular  power  ought  to  protect  the  faith,  even 
with  the  sword ;  and  in  doing  so  we  think  he  was  perfectly  right. 
Dr.  M^Crie  has  some  excellent  remarks  on  this  subject,  ad- 
mirably suited  for  the  century  in  which  a  Peace  Society  is 
flourishing  and  propagating  its  opinions.  "  It  is  to  be  hoped," 
says  this  great  historian,  "  that  the  public  mind  in  Britain,  much 
as  has  been  done  to  mislead  it,  is  not  yet  prepared  for  adopting 
principles  which  lead  to  a  condemnation  of  the  famous  Waldenses 
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and  Bohemians  for  standing  to  the  defence  of  their  lives^  when 
proscribed  and  violently  attacked  on  account  of  their  religion/' 
The  excellent  editor  of  this  new  edition  of  M'Crie's  works,  has 
an  admirable  note  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  justly  says,  *'  The 
teachings  of  Christianity  ought  not  to  be  construed  so  as  to  con- 
demn the  teachings  of  nature/'  Religious  intolerance  ought 
not  to  exist  where  there  is  civil  freedom ;  not,  submission  to  per- 
secution rather  than  have  recourse  to  armed  resistance,  is,  in 
our  opinion,  the  grand  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  Zwingli's  event- 
ful life.  It  has  certainly  been  clearly  proved  that  Luther's 
intolerance  greatly  hindered  the  Protestant  cause  from  progres- 
sing in  Switzerland  and  Italy;  this  fact  ought  to  be  a  warning 
to  all  those  who  think  that  intolerance  towards  those  who  differ 
from  us  in  religion  ought  to  be  encouraged.  Let  all  such  think 
of  Luther,  who  little  thought  that  his  intolerance  was  hindering 
the  very  cause  he  so  much  desired  to  see  triumphant  everywhere. 
Like  him,  they  may  think  that  dogmatic  assertions  are  likely  to 
make  their  cause  triumphant ;  they  did  not  do  so  in  his  age,  and 
assuredly  will  not  in  any  other.  The  great  apostle  of  the  Gen^ 
tiles  says,  **  we  are  not  to  give  offence  to  those  that  are  weak.!' 
We  are  not  to  assert  that  theChurchof  Rome  cannot  be  considered 
a  Christian  church,  because  its  members  believe  in  transubstan- 
tiation,  when  the  very  same  dogma,  consubstantiation,  is  believed 
and  maintained  by  numerous  Protestants  throughout  the  world. 
If  there  is  a  difference  it  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  between 
six  and  half-a-dozen ;  a  different  term  to  express  the  same  idea. 
We  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  Protestant  cause  is  in  the  least 
strengthened  by  circulating  such  periodicals  as  the  Bulwark  and 
other  intolerant  works ;  on  the  contrary,  they  do  nothing  but 
rouse  the  sleeping  passions  of  men,  as  the  late  Belfast  riots 
prove.     In  the  words  of  the  celebrated  Jeremy  Taylor, 

"  Christianity  was  brought  into  the  world  to  soften  the  asperities  of 
human  nature,  and  to  cure  the  barbarities  of  evil  men,  and  the  contentions 
of  the  passionate.  The  eagle,  seeing  her  breast  wounded,  and  espying 
the  arrow  that  hurt  her  to  be  feathered,  cried  out,  lUepov  fie  top  wrepwrov 
oWvet,  '  The  feathered  nation  is  destroyed  by  their  own  feathers/  That 
is,  a  Christian  fighting  and  wrangling  with  a  Christian.  Christianity  is 
all  for  practice ;  and  so  much  time  as  is  spent  in  quarrels  about  it,  is  a 
diminution  to  its  interest.  Divide  the  church  into  twenty  parts,  and  in 
what  part  soever  your  lot  falls,  you  and  your  party  are  damned  by  the 
other  nineteen ;  and  men  in  all  lands  almost  keep  their  own  proselytes 
by  affrighting  them  with  the  fearful  sermons  of  damnation ;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  here  is  no  security  to  them  that  are  not  able  to  judge  for  them- 
selves, and  no  peace  for  them  that  are."/ 

/  Sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Dublin. 
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What^  but  the  demon  of  intolerance^  hinders  our  modem 
divines  from  taking  Baxter  and  Bncer  as  their  models?  The 
latter  has  said  that  his  pulpit  was  free  to  any  pious  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  Borne ;  the  former,  because  he  became  a  Chris- 
tian by  reading  the  'work  of  a  clergyman  of  the  same  church, 
has  not  written  a  single  sentence  in  disparagement  of  it  or  its 
adherents.  If,  however,  the  lessons  of  history,  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  cannot  be  of  any  use  in  arresting  an  intolerance 
the  most  disgraceful,  and  a  bigotry  the  most  diabolical,  then 
must  infidelity  triumph,  and  perhaps  this  triumph  will  awaken 
a  religious  people  from  their  present  slumber,  and  cause  them 
to  inform  their  clergy  that  if  they  do  not  refrain  fit>m  religions 
controversy,  and  shew  more  the  spirit  of  a  Paul  than  of  a  Luther, 
they  must  give  place  to  more  tolerant  men.  Let  them  declare 
that  they  wiU  not  listen  to  intolerant  sermons,  nor  join  in  peti- 
tions  to  a  common  Father,  if  such  petitions  contain  requests  for 
the  downfall  of  a  Christian  church.  Let  them  do  this,  and  sure 
we  are,  rather  than  lose  their  congregations  or  their  readers, 
few  modern  divines  will  dare  to  advocate,  as  they  have  hitherto 
done,  intolerant  opinions  from  the  pulpit  or  the  press. 

P.  S. 


WISBOM  AS  A  PERSON  IN  THE  BOOK  OF  PBOVEBBS.* 

BY  PROF.  E.  P.  BA&ROWS,  ANDOYEB. 

In  several  passages  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  Wisdom  is  intro- 
duced in  a  personal  form,  solemnly  calling  upon  the  children  of 
men  to  listen  to  her  words,  promising  life  to  those  who  obey  her 
voice,  and  threatening  those  who  despise  her  with  death.  Not 
to  mention  other  minor  passages,  we  refer  the  reader  to  chap.  i. 
20 — 33  and  chap.  viii.  1 ;  ix.  12 ;  particularly  the  very  remark- 
able description  of  Wisdom  as  the  eldest  child  of  God,  and  dwell- 
ing in  his  presence  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  chap.  viii. 
22 — 31.  Notwithstanding  Bertheau^s  objections,*  these  two 
passages  must  be  considered  as  proceeding  from  the  same  author; 
and  the  reader  who  would  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  writer, 
should  study  them  both  in  connexion  with  each  other.  Bespect- 
ing  the  meaning  of  the  word  Wisdom  in  these  passages,  very 
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diJBferent  ideas  have  been  entertained.     To  introduce  the  subject, 
we  will  take  two  opinions  representing  opposite  extremes. 

The  first  view,  which  is  also  the  lowest^  is  that  which  takes 
the  term  here  simply  as  2l  poetic  personification  of  the  lessons 
which  are  perpetuaUy  inculcated  on  man  as  well  by  the  order  of 
nature  as  by  the  course  of  Divine  Providence ;  as  much  as  to 
say  :  The  whole  constitution  of  the  world  continually  admonishes 
men  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  virtue.  We  cannot  deviate  fix)m  the 
path  of  rectitude  without  being  in  various  ways  reminded  of  our 
folly.  We  have  continual  experience  in  our  own  case,  of  the 
evils  of  sin ;  and  continual  opportunity  to  learn,  from  observing 
its  effects  in  others,  that  it  always  leads  to  misery  and  ruin. 
We  have  but  to  open  our  eyes  that  we  may  see  how  gluttony, 
drunkenness,  and  debauchery  bring  in  their  train,  disease,  poverty, 
and  shame,  and  how  drowsiness  clothes  a  man  with  rags.  If  we 
will  but  attend  to  what  is  constantly  going  on  before  our  eyes, 
we  cannot  fail  to  know  that  a  companion  of  fools  shall  be  de- 
stroyed ;  that  hasty  suretyship  involves  men  in  ruin ;  that  pride 
is  the  forerunner  of  disgrace,  and  that  riches  are  an  uncertain 
and  unsatisfying  possession.  And  so  in  every  department  of 
morals  and  religion.  ^'  Common  sense,  universal  experience,  and 
the  law  of  justice  written  on  the  heart,  as  weU  as  the  law  of  Grod, 
testify  against  rapine  and  wrong  of  every  kind.'^*  In  this  sense. 
Wisdom,  by  a  beautiful  personification,  may  be  said  to  stand  and 
cry  continually  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  inviting  men  to  come 
and  learn  of  her  the  way  to' true  happiness.  To  exalt  still  higher 
our  idea  of  her  dignity  and  priceless  value.  Wisdom  proceeds  to 
represent  herself  as  the  eldest  child  of  God,  as  dwelling  with  him 
from  eternity,  and  as  present  with  him  at  the  creation  of  the 
world. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  this  view  is  the  opposite  extreme, 
which  understands  Wisdom  throughout  these  passages,  directly 
and  simply,  ot  our  Lord  Jestts  Christ  in  his  personal  presence  and 
ministry.  "  We  are  to  understand,  not  the  attribute  of  Divine 
wisdom  displayed  in  the  works  of  creation,  nor  the  light  of  nature 
in  man,  nor  the  law  of  Moses  given  to  the  Israelites,  nor  the 
revelation  of  the  Divine  will  in  general,  as  it  is  delivered  out  in 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  nor  the  Gospel  and  the  ministry  of  it  in 
particular,  but  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  for  the  things  spoken  of 
wisdom  and  ascribed  to  it  in  this  book,  especially  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  chapters,  show  that  a  Divine  person  is  intended,  and 
most  properly  belong  to  Christ,  who  may  be  called  Wisdom  in 
the  plural  number,  as  in  the  Hebrew  text,  because  of  the  con- 
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summate  and  perfect  wisdom  that  is  in  him ;  as  he  is  a  Divine 
person^  he  is  the  Logos,  the  Word  and  Wisdom  of  QoA;  as 
Mediator,  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  hid  in 
him ;  and  as  man,  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom  rests  upon  him  without 
measure.  This,  with  what  follows  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  is  a 
prophecy  of  the  ministry  of  Christ  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  and 
of  the  success  of  it,  and  of  the  calamities  that  should  come  upon 
the  Jews  for  the  rejection  of  it/'^ 

In  the  above  quotation  from  Dr.  Gill,  the  reader  is  particularly 
requested  to  notice  the  various  limitations.  It  is  not  "  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Divine  will  in  general,  as  it  is  delivered  out  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  nor  the  Gk)spel  and  the  ministry  of  it  in  par- 
ticular.'^ It  is  '^  a  prophecy  of  the  ministry  of  Christ  in  the  days 
of  his  flesh.''  It  is  these  limitations  that  constitute  the  main  de- 
fect of  the  view.  It  has,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to  shew  further 
on,  a  true  side,  and  is  faulty  not  so  much  m  what  it  affirms,  as 
in  what  it  denies,  or  at  least  omits.  When  we  consider  the  re- 
markable agreement  of  this  description  of  Wisdom,  particularly 
as  given  in  chap.  viii.  23 — 31,  with  that  of  the  Logos,  as  given 
by  John  and  Paul,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  ancient  interpreters 
were  so  unanimous  in  understanding  it  of  the  hypostatic  Wisdom 
of  God  in  Christ,  '^  in  whom  dwelleth  all  the  ftdneiBr  of  the  God- 
had  bodily"  (Col.  ii.  9).  In  finding  Christ  in  these  passages  Dr. 
Gill  is  right ;  but  in  finding  in  them  only  ^^the  personal  ministry 
of  Christ  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,''  he  is  manifestly  wrons.  It 
is  plain  beyond  contradiction  th;t  the  invitations  W  admoni- 
tions  of  heavenly  Wisdom,  speaking  through  Solomon,  are 
addressed  to  the  men  of  Solomon's  day,  as  well  as  to  those  of 
following  generations.  Nay  more,  she  is  introduced  as  one  that 
not  only  existed  before  the  beginning  of  human  history,  but  has 
always  been  calling  men,  since  their  creation  upon  the  earth,  from 
their  folly  and  wickedness  into  the  paths  of  virtue  and  blessed- 
ness. We  do  not  obtain  from  these  passages  the  idea  that  now, 
for  the  first  time.  Wisdom  comes  forth  to  address  men,  or  that 
she  will  address  them  hereafter  '^  in  the  last  days ;"  but  that  now, 
as  always,  she  lifts  up  her  voice  to  them  continually.  But  in 
'^the  personal  ministry  of  our  Lord  in  the  days  of  his  flesh," 
the  generations  that  lived  before  him  could  have  no  share.  In 
these  there  was,  as  it  was  proper  there  should  be,  a  fiilness  of 
light  and  power  such  as  the  world  had  never  before  enjoyed. 
'^Blessed  are  your  eyes,"  said  the  Saviour,  ''for  they  see;  and 
your  ears,  for  they  hear.  For  verily  I  say  imto  you,  that  many 
prophets  and  righteous   men  have  desired  to  see  those  things 
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wliich  ye  see^  and  have  not  seen  them ;  and  to  hear  those  things 
which  ye  hear^  and  have  not  heard  them"  (Matt.  xiii.  16,  17). 
But  the  eyes  of  those  who  lived  before  Christ  were  not  left  with- 
out the  light  of  which  he  is  the  original  Fountain,  and  the 
divinely  appointed  Revealer.  This  view  then,  in  the  narrow  form 
in  which  Dr.  Gill  states  it,  must  be  decidedly  rejected. 

If  we  turn,  now,  to  the  first  view,  which  regards  wisdom  only 
as  a  poetic  personification,  we  shall  find  that  this  also  has  a  true 
aide,  and  is,  like  the  other  extreme,  more  at  fault  in  what  it 
denies  than  in  what  it  affirms.  Here  the  following  remarks  are 
in  place: 

First :  The  personification  of  Wisdom,  as  representing  simply 
an  impersonal  order  of  nature  and  history,  or  one  in  which  the 
presence  and  providence  of  a  personal  God  are  either  denied  or 
left  out  of  view,  is  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment.  None 
but  a  pantheist  would  separate  nature  and  history  from  the  God 
of  nature  and  history ;  least  of  all  would  a  Hebrew  do  it,  who 
was  accustomed  to  see  God^s  hand  directly  in  all  the  movements 
of  nature,  and  in  all  the  events  of  history.  To  the  Hebrew 
writer  GxkI^s  personal  presence  fiUs  heaven  and  earth,  and  what- 
ever takes  place  in  the  sphere  of  either  nature  or  human  society, 
his  agency  is  in  it,  and  by  it  he  fulfils  his  holy  counsels.  Is  it  of 
nature  that  he  speaks  ?  Nature  is  plastic  like  clay  in  his  Al- 
mighty hand,  and  he  directs  all  her  powers  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  own  most  free  and  wise  purposes.  '^  He  giveth  snow  like 
wool ;  he  scattereth  the  hoar-frost  like  ashes ;  he  casteth  forth 
his  ice  like  morsels ;  who  can  stand  before  his  cold  ?  He  sendeth 
out  his  word  and  melteth  them ;  he  causeth  his  wind  to  blow  and 
the  waters  flow  '^  (Ps.  cxlvii.  \6- — 18).  Or  is  it  of  the  course  of 
human  affairs  ?  All  these  are  in  like  manner  directed  and  con- 
trolled by  God.  In  every  transaction,  good  or  evil,  his  hand  is 
present  and  must  be  acknowledged.  "  As  for  you,  ye  thought 
evil  against  me ;  but  God  meant  it  unto  good,  to  bring  to  pass 
as  it  is  this  day,  to  save  much  people  alive  ^'  (Gen.  1.  20).  Of  the 
conduct  of  Jeroboam  in  following  the  foolish  counsel  of  the 
young  men  who  were  brought  up  with  him,  the  sacred  historian 
says :  '^  Wherefore  the  king  hearkened  not  unto  the  people ;  for 
the  cause  was  from  the  Lord,  that  he  might  perform  his  saying, 
which  the  Lord  spake  by  Ahijah  the  Shilonite  unto  Jeroboam  the 
son  of  Nebat ''  (1  Kings  xii.  15).  Such  is  the  uniform  view  which 
the  sacred  writers  take  of  the  movements  of  human  society.  To 
the  Hebrew,  then,  all  the  lessons  which  nature  and  history  in- 
culcate, come  directly  from  Gt>d  himself.  Through  them  He 
speaks,  and  in  them  His  voice  is  heard.  When  Wisdom,  therefore, 
addresses  men,  it  is  the  personal  Wisdom  of  God  that  speaks. 
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Secondly :  A  Hebrew,  when  discoursing  of  divine  wisdom, 
could  never  leave  out  of  view  Go(Ps  revealed  word.  To  him  tliat 
was,  as  it  is  in  truth,  the  sun  of  the  moral  world.  He  could 
never  be  guilty  of  the  unspeakable  folly  (which  seems  to  have 
been  reserved  for  the  boasted  philosophy  of  these  latter  days)  of 
expatiating  at  great  length  on  the  lessons  which  nature  teaches, 
but  omitting  all  allusion  to  the  direct  instruction  of  revelation; 
as  if  one  were  to  eulogize  in  glowing  terms  the  brilliancy  of  the 
moon's  rays,  but  carefully  withhold  all  reference  to  the  sun, 
whence  she  derives  her  brightness.  It  is  because  the  world  needs 
— ^needs  because  of  its  moral  perverseness  and  blindness  alone,  if 
one  chooses  thus  to  limit  the  proposition,  but  still  needs — a  more 
direct  and  authoritative  revelation  of  God  and  duty  than  that 
which  nature  and  conscience  furnish,  that  God  has  given  such  a 
revelation.  The  sacred  writers  never  for  a  single  moment  put  the 
light  of  nature  in  competition  with  even  the  comparatively  dim 
and  imperfect  teachings  of  the  Old  Testament.  When  the  rich 
man  in  hell  beseeches  Abraham  that  Lazarus  may  be  sent  to  warn 
his  five  brethren,  the  reply  is :  "  They  have  *' — what  ?  "  the  light 
of  nature  ?''  "  the  inward  monitor  of  conscience  ?"  No,  not  a 
word  of  these ;  but, — "Moses  and  the  prophets ;  let  them  hear 
them  "  (Luke  xvi.  29).  The  Wisdom  of  God,  speaking  through 
''  Moses  and  the  prophets,^'  constituted  at  once  the  highest  privi- 
lege and  the  most  cherished  prerogative  of  God's  chosen  people. 
'^  What  advantage  then  hath  the  Jew,  or  what  profit  is  there  in 
circumcision  ?  Much  every  way ;  chiefly,  because  that  unto  them 
were  committed  the  oracles  of  God"  (Rom.  iii.  1,  2).  In  that 
beautiful  Psalm  of  David  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  lessons  which 
the  heavens  teach  concerning  God's  infinite  power  and  skill,  the 
work  of  warning  men  against  sin,  converting  them  and  making 
them  vrise  unto  salvation,  is  assigned,  not  to  nature,  but  to  God's 
written  Word.  "  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
firmament  sheweth  his  handy  work''  (Ps. xix.  1).  But  "the  law 
of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul ;  the  testimony  of  the 
Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple"  (Ps.  xix.  7).  "Moreover 
by  them  is  thy  servant  warned,  and  in  keeping  of  them  there  is 
great  reward"  (Ps.  xix.  11).  Such  is,  from  first  to  last,  the  spirit 
of  the  Old  Testament  not  less  than  of  the  New.  When  Solo- 
mon, therefore,  represents  Wisdom  as  solemnly  addressing  men, 
it  is  certain  that  he  has  primary  reference  to  the  Wisdom  of  God, 
speaking  as  well  in  his  written  Word,  as  in  the  unwritten  mes- 
sages of  his  prophets. 

But  we  need  not,  for  this  reason,  understand  him  as  excluding 
either  the  outward  revelations  of  nature  and  providence,  or  the 
inward  revelations  of  conscience  in  the  human  soul.     Nature, 
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providence^  conscience  and  scripture,  these  all  have  the  same  God 
for  their  Author,  iEind  their  teachings  are  all  in  mutual  harmony 
with  each  other,  and  constitute  one  self-consistent  whole.  "  Thou* 
shalt  not  steal,*'  commands  the  divine  law.  ''Thou  shalt  not 
steal,''  responds  the  voice  of  conscience.  "Thou  shalt  not  steal," 
proclaims  the  course  of  divine  providence;  for  though  a  man 
may  seem  for  a  time  to  prosper  by  dishonest  methods,  the  end  is 
always  shame  and  misery.  "  Wealth  gotten  by  vanity  shall  be 
diminished  "  (Prov.  xiii.  11) ;  "  Bread  of  deceit  is  sweet  to  a  man, 
but  afterwards  his  mouth  shall  be  filled  with  gravel "  (Prov.  xx. 
17),  are  proverbs  based  on  experience,  and  they  will  endure  the 
test  of  experience  to  the  end  of  time.  The  Word  of  God  com- 
mands :  "  Abstain  from  fleshly  lusts,  which  war  against  the  soul " 
(1  Pet.  ii.  11).  Conscience  always  approves  this  precept  as  right, 
and  condemns  every  violation  of  it ;  and  nature  herself  fights 
against  the  glutton,  the  drunkard  and  the  debauchee.  Here, 
again,  such  precepts  as  the  following :  "  Be  not  among  wine- 
bibbers,  among  riotous  eaters  of  flesh ;  for  the  drunkard  and  the 
glutton  shall  come  to  poverty;  and  drowsiness  shall  clothe  a  man 
with  rags  "  (Prov.  xxiii.  20,  21) ;  "  A  harlot  is  a  deep  ditch,  and 
a  strange  woman  is  a  narrow  pit"  (Prov.  xxiii.  27),  rest  on  the 
broad  foundation  of  universal  experience.  Heavenly  Wisdom 
speaks,  first  of  all,  through  revelation.  But  her  voice  is  echoed 
back  by  conscience,  by  history,  and  by  nature.  These  all  speak 
with  her,  and  in  her  behalf.  Her  testimony  to  the  sons  of  men 
includes  them  all.  If  the  view  which  regards  Wisdom,  in  the 
passages  now  under  consideration,  as  only  a  poetic  personification 
of  the  lessons  of  natural  religion,  is  too  low,  that  which  confines 
her  testimony  to  the  written  Word'  is  too  narrow. 

Thirdly :  As  a  Hebrew  writer  could  not  limit  the  calls  of 
heavenly  Wisdom  to  any  one  time  or  manner  in  the  past,  but 
must  include  all  the  ways  in  which  she  has  addressed  men  from 
the  beginning  (the  chief  of  these  being,  as  already  explained,  the 
direct  revelations  of  Scripture),  so  neither  could  he  restrict  her 
voice  to  any  one  time  or  mode  of  address  in  the  future.  As  he 
comprehended  imder  her  divine  call,  all  God's  warnings  and 
admonitions  in  the  past,  through  whatever  channels  received,  so 
must  he  also  include  in  it  all  his  further  revelations  reserved  for 
future  time.  A  portion  of  the  instructions  of  Wisdom  his  gene- 
ration had  received,  but  more  awaited  God's  people  in  the  day 
when  the  great  prophet  foretold  by  Moses  should  appear. 
Through  him,  in  a  pre-eminent  sense,  should  Wisdom  call  men 

e  As  Rashly  who  defines  Wisdom  to  be  '*  the  divine  wisdom  of  the  law  "  (Prov. 
L  20)  ;  and  simply  "  the  law,"  (Prov.  viii.  1). 
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to  repentance  and  salvation;  and  all  they  who  received  him 
should  find  life  and  obtain  favour  of  God ;  but  all  who  despised 
'his  reproof  should  perish. 

Thus  far  might  an  inspired  writer  in  Solomon^s  day  go,  in 
interpreting  the  words  which  he  him&elf  spake  as  he  was  ^^moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost/^  Whether  he  woidd  be  able  to  go  any 
further  is  a  question  which  we  need  not  be  anxious  to  settle. 
But  we  who  live  in  ^^  the  last  days/^  and  have  before  us  the 
record  of  the  appearance  of  that  prophet  whom  Moses  foretold, 
may  lawfully  inquire  what  new  light  it  sheds  on  the  passages 
now  under  consideration,  particularly  the  remarkable  description 
contained  in  chap.  viii.  22 — 31.  In  the  exposition  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  it  must  be  assumed  as  a  primary  principle,  that  reve- 
lation is  an  indivisible  whole,  of  which  the  latter  parts  explain 
and  interpret  the  former.  While  this  revelation  was  in  progress, 
every  new  disclosure  of  the  counsels  of  Gt>d  cast  a  light  back- 
wards upon  all  that  had  preceded,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
awaited  for  itself  a  brighter  light  in  the  future.  The  very  idea 
of  inspiration  implies  a  prescient  mind  that  sees  the  end  from 
the  beginning,  and  that  shapes  the  beginning  with  reference  to 
the  end.  The  principle  of  interpretation  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering can  be  set  aside  only  by  those  who  deny,  either  openly 
or  covertly,  that  the  Scriptures  contain  a  divine  communication 
from  God  to  man  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  words. 
Such  unbelievers  will  of  course  see  no  divine  plan  running 
through  all  the  parts  of  revelation,  and  combining  them  all  into 
one  perfect  whole.  To  them  the  Bible  will  be  only  a  patchwork^ 
a  mere  accretion  of  documents,  most  of  them  fragmentary,  accu- 
mulated in  the  course  of  ages,  and  put  together  by  men,  without 
any  steady  progress  towards  a  foreseen  and  pre-determined  end. 
They  will  admit  the  influence  of  the  earlier  upon  the  later  por- 
tions, for  that  is  a  purely  human  element ;  but  they  will  reject 
all  adumbration  in  the  earlier  writings  of  truths,  the  clear  and 
direct  revelation  of  which  the  Wisdom  of  God  reserves  for  a 
later  age.  They  who  find  in  the  primitive  documents  such  dim 
shadowings  of  mysteries  to  be  fully  revealed  in  their  appointed 
time,  will  be  condemned  by  them  as  fanciful  and  uncritical; 
and  they  will  cry  out  against  their  principles  of  intrepretation  as 
fostering  into  the  older  records  the  ideas  of  later  ages.  But  to 
the  man  who  believes  in  the  reality  of  divine  revelation,  it  cannot 
seem  incredible  that  the  older  communications  from  God  to  man 
should  contain  intimations  of  truths  which  are  afterwards  re- 
vealed in  explicit  terms.  Why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  To  the 
infinite  mind  of  God  there  can  be  no  growth  in  knowledge. 
When  he  made  the  first  revelations  to  man,  it  was  in  fiill  view 
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of  all  the  subsequent  revelations.  Why  should  not  the  former 
contain  in  themselves,  like  seeds  sown  in  the  earth,  the  germs 
of  all  the  latter?  Why  should  not  the  truths  of  Scripture 
follow  the  imiversal  law  of  his  works :  "  First  the  blade,  then 
the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear?^^  We  are  persuaded 
that  this  is  indeed  the  law  of  revelation,  not  less  than  of  nature. 

To  illustrate  more  clearly  our  meaning,  we  will  take  those 
remarkable  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  God  is 
spoken  of  in  the  plural  number :  ^'  Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image,  after  our  likeness  *'  (Gen.  i.  26) ;  "  Behold  the  man  is 
become  as  one  of  us,  knowing  good  and  evil  ^'  (chap.  iii.  22) ; 
^'  Let  us  go  down  and  there  confound  their  language  "  (chap, 
xi.  7) ;  "  Whom  shall  I  send  and  who  will  go  for  us  ?"  (Isa. 
vi.  8.)  We  say  not  that  these  are  revelations  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  We  would  not  rest  upon  them  as  proof- texts.  But 
when  we  learn  from  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament  that  this 
mode  of  speech  has  a  foundation  in  eternal  verity;  when  we  find 
it  in  such  passages  as  the  following :  ^^  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will 
keep  my  words ;  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come 
unto  him  and  make  our  abode  with  him  "  (John  xiv.  23) ;  '^The 
grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  with  you  all  '^  (2  Gor.  xiii.  14) 
when  we  find  this  harmony  between  a  primitive  mode  of  speak- 
ing of  God  and  the  New  Testament  revelation  of  the  great 
mystery  of  three  persons  in  one  God;  and  when  we  further 
remember  that  he  who  made  the  first  dim  manifestation  of  him- 
self to  man,  made  it  in  full  view  of  the  last  full  revelation,  we 
cannot  but  regard  the  passages  which  we  have  quoted  firom  the 
Old  Testament  as  adumbratio7is,  or  if  one  prefers,  anticipations 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  contained  in  the  New  Testament. 

That  the  principle  of  interpretation  now  contended  for  has 
been  abused  by  a  large  class  of  interpreters,  we  frankly  admit. 
They  could  see  nothing  but  the  good  things  themselves  revealed 
by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  where  there  was  only  "  a  shadow  of 
good  things  to  come.^^  In  their  zeal  to  find  everywhere  predic- 
tions of  events  belonging  exclusively  to  New  Testament  times, 
they  hardly  left  the  Church  of  the  Old  Testament  any  gospel 
belonging  appropriately  to  itself.-^  But  the  abuse  of  a  true  prin- 
ciple should  lead  us  not  to  reject  it,  but  only  to  apply  it  with 
greater  caution.    One  thing  is  certain  beyond  contradiction,  that 

/  Yitringa,  for  example,  refers  the  58th  chapter  of  Isaiah  to  the  Protestant 
Chnrches  at  the  period  of  the  decline  of  the  Reformation  (Periodus  Ecclesiw  Instau- 
ratae  Declinantis).  No  douht  the  Holy  Ghost  intended  it  for  them,  and  all  like 
them ;  hat  not  in  such  a  way  that  it  did  not  have  its  first  and  immediate  reference  to 
those  to  whom  it  was  originally  addressed. 
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the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  proceeded  upon  this 
principle.  They  find  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament  thickly 
sown  with  the  seeds  of  truths,  whose  full  growth  was  reserved 
for  their  own  day.  Following  their  guidance^  let  us  reverently 
inquire  whether  the  passages  now  under  consideration  contain 
anything  which  can  be  reasonably  understood  as  an  adumbration 
or  anticipation  of  the  high  mystery  afterwards  revealed  con- 
cerning the  Word  that  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  was 
God,  and  dwelt  from  eternity  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father. 

We  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  entire  costume  of  the 
first  passage  (Prov.  i.  20 — 33),  conveys  the  idea  of  something 
higher  than  a  mere  poetic  personification  of  wisdom  as  a  divine 
attribute.  That  God's  wisdom  personified  should  be  represented 
as  addressing  to  the  children  of  men  such  words  as  these  :  "  How 
long,  ye  simple,  will  ye  love  simplicity,  and  the  scorners  delight 
in  their  scorning,  and  fools  hate  knowledge?*' — is  not  surprising. 
That  she  should  add :  "  Turn  ye  at  my  reproof,''  is  altogether 
natural.  But  when  she  proceeds  to  say :  "  Behold  I  will  pour  out 
my  spirit  unto  you ;"  and  afterwards,  ^'  Because  I  have  called 
and  ye  refused,  I  have  stretched  out  my  hand  and  no  man  re- 
garded, but  ye  have  set  at  nought  all  my  counsel  and  would  none 
of  my  reproof;  I  also  will  laugh  at  your  calamity,  I  will  mock 

when  your  fear  cometh ;" "  Then  shall  they  call  upon  me, 

but  I  will  not  answer ;  they  shall  seek  me  early,  but  shall  not 
find  me;" — we  are  irresistibly  led  to  think,  not  of  a  poetic 
personification,  but  of  the  personal  God  himself,  in  his  awfiil 
majesty  and  holiness.  The  "  spirit "  which  Wisdom  promises  to 
pour  out  upon  those  who  listen  to  her  voice,  is  beyond  all  ques- 
tion the  Holy  Spirit,  to  bestow  which  is  the  peculiar  and  incom- 
municable prerogative  of  God  himself.  Compare  such  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  the  following :  ''  And  the  Lord  came 
down  in  a  cloud,  and  spake  unto  him,  and  took  of  the  Spirit  that 
was  upon  him,  and  gave  it  unto  the  seventy  elders ;  and  it  came 
to  pass  that  when  the  Spirit  rested  upon  them,  they  prophesied" 
(Numb.  xi.  25).  "And  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  him,  and 
he  prophesied  among  them"  (1  Sam.  x.  10).  "I  will  pour  my 
Spirit  upon  thy  seed,  and  my  blessing  upon  thine  offspring " 
(Isa.  xliv.  3).  Had  we  no  other  passage  but  that  now  under  con- 
sideration, we  might  say  that  the  inspired  writer  had  passed 
unconsciously  from  the  idea  of  wisdom  as  a  divine  attribute  per- 
sonified, to  that  of  the  personal  God  himself.  But  in  the  eighth 
chapter  Wisdom  is  expressly  distinguished  from  God,  and  repre- 
sented as  his  companion,  dwelling  with  him  from  eternity.  We 
are  led,  then,  very  naturally,  to  think  of  such  declarations  of  the 
New  Testament  as  the  following  :  "  But  when  the  Comforter  is 
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come^  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the  Father,  even  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  he  shall 
testify  of  me^'  (John  xv.  26).  Here  the  incarnate  Word,  who 
was  from  eternity  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  promises,  upon 
his  return  to  the  Father,  to  send  from  him  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be 
the  Comforter  and  Guide  of  his  people.  And  the  same  eternal 
Word  was  from  the  beginning,  as  we  shall  see  feereafter,  the  Re- 
vealer  of  God's  counsels  to  men. 

We  remark,  again,  that  the  description  of  Wisdom  (chap.  viii. 
22 — 31),  does  not  apply  so  naturally  to  a  mere  attribute  of  God 
as  to  a  true  personal  being ;  and  that  its  remarkable  agreement 
with  those  passages  of  the  New  Testament  which  speak  of  our 
Lord  in  his  pre-existent  state,  warrants  us  to  regard  it  as  an 
adumbration,  by  the  Spirit  of  prophecy,  of  this  great  "  mystery 
of  godliness.''     We  prefix  to  our  remarks  upon  it  the  following 

TRANSLATION. 

"  Jebovab  possessed  me  (or,  obtained  me)  as  the  beginning  of  his  way, 
before  his  works,  of  old.  From  everlasting  was  I  founded,  from  the  begin- 
ning, before  the  earth  was.  When  there  were  no  deeps  was  I  born ;  when 
there  were  no  fountains  laden  with  water.  Before  the  mountains  were 
settled,  before  the  hills  was  I  born ;  when  he  had  not  yet  made  the  earth 
and  the  fields  and  the  first  of  the  clods  of  the  world.  When  he  prepared 
the  heavens,  there  was  I ;  when  he  set  a  circuit  upon  the  face  of  the  deep ; 
when  he  established  the  clouds  above ;  when  the  fountains  of  the  deep 
were  made  strong ;  when  he  appointed  to  the  sea  its  limit,  that  the  waters 
sboold  not  pass  its  border  (or,  his  command).  And  I  was  at  his  side  as 
one  brought  up  by  him  (or,  as  an  artificer) ;  and  I  was  daily  a  delight 
[to  him]  ;  exulting  before  him  all  the  time ;  exulting  in  the  habitable 
abode  of  his  earth ;  and  my  delight  was  with  the  sons  of  men." 

ANNOTATIONS. 

Ver.  22.  "  Jehovah  possessed  me  ^or,  obtained  me)  as  the  be- 
ginning of  his  way,  before  his  works,  from  olden  time.^' 

The  first  clause  of  this  verse,  Sim  mitr}  »33^  nirr,  has  been  the 
subject  of  the  most  earnest  controversy.  The  Septuagint  renders 
it :  Kvpuy;  e/crcai  fie  dpyhv  68&v  axrrov ;  the  Lord  created  me  the 
beginning  of  his  way.  In  this  the  Chaldee  Targum  agrees  with 
it :  God  created  me  in  the  beginning  of  his  creation ;  the  Syriac 
version :  the  Lord  created  me  in  the  beginning  of  his  creation ; 
and  the  Arabic  :  the  Lord  created  me  the  beginning  of  his  ways.^ 
The  other  Greek  versions,  on  the  contrary,  employ  the  word 
eKTrjaarOy  possessed.*    So  also  the  Vulgate :  DominiLS  possedit  me 


^-See  in  Walton's  Polyglott. 

A  See  Remains  of  Origen's  Hexapla  by  Montfaucon,  in  loco. 
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in  initio  viarum  suarum.  Since  all  the  ancient  Others  of  the 
Church  agreed  in  understanding  this  passage  of  the  hypostatic 
Wisdom  of  God  in  the  person  of  the  Logos^  Arius^  following  the 
version  of  the  Septuagint^  maintained  that  he  is^  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word^  a  created  being,  though  brought  into  existence 
before  all  other  creatures,  above  them  all  in  dignity,  and  the  one 
through  whom  God  made  them  all.  The  orthodox,  on  the  con- 
trary, denied  to  the  word  73^  the  sense  of  creation,  and,  inter- 
preting it  in  harmony  with  the  word  ij^jrr,  /  was  bom,  which 
occurs  in  the  24th  and  25th  verses,  understood  it  of  the  eternal 
generation  of  the  Logos  from  the  Father,  in  such  a  sense  that  he 
is  himself  of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father,  and  co-eternal 
with  him.* 

The  more  recent  interpreters  are  also  divided  in  their  opinions 
in  respect  to  the  signification  of  xx^^  in  this  passage.  Michaelis 
and  Schultens  render  it  '^possedit,"  possessed ;  Ziegler,  ^^warb 
um  mich"  acquired,  and  adds  in  a  note :  ''  Er  warb  um  micb^ 
oder  besass  mich.  Beydes  kann  rn;?  heissen.^'  He  acquired  me, 
or  possessed  me.  rr^  can  mean  both.  De  Wette  renders :  "  be- 
reitete  mich,**  prepared  me.  Many,  as  G^senius,  Muntinghe, 
Umbreit,  Bertheau,  Stuart,  render :  created  me.  But  since  these 
latter  understand  wisdom  here  as  simply  a  divine  attribute  per- 
sonified,  which  must  have  been  co-eternal  with  the  divine  being, 
they  are  compelled  to  admit  that  it  is  only  in  a  figurative  way 
that  she  is  said  to  have  been  created.  On  the  question  of  the 
signification  of  n^^  in  this  verse.  Prof.  Stuart  remarks :  ''PAi/o- 
logy,  at  all  events,  must  have  its  proper  place,  independent  of 
party  views.^'  To  this  we  fully  assent ;  and  we  propose  to  shew, 
in  a  philological  way,  what  is  the  true  Hebrew  usage  of  the  word 
in  question.  We  preface  our  remarks  by  the  following  from 
Prof.  Stuart,  which  well  represents  the  views  of  Gesenius  as  ex- 
pressed in  his  Lexicon  :  "  rxip  then  means  originally,  to  erect  any- 
thing, to  set  it  up  or  make  it  steadfast.  As  naturally  flowing 
from  this  come  the  meanings  :  to  create^  to  founds  exemplified  in 
Deut.  xxxii.  6;  Ps.  cxxxix  13;  Gen.  xiv.  19,  22.  Moreover  the 
Arabic  (mp)  means  to  create.  Then  come  the  derived  meanings : 
prepare,  acquire,  and  lastly,  to  acquire  by  purchase,  i.  e.  to  buy. 
But  the  simple  sense  of  possedit,  as  given  by  the  Vulgate,  has  no 
footing  in  the  Hebrew.*'^    After  such  a  statement,  the  reader 

*  Which,  excluding  all  idea  of  the  literal  generation  of  substance,  amounts  in 
reality  to  the  proposition  that  the  first  and  second  persons  in  the  Godhead  hold  to 
each  other  eternally  the  relation  of  Father  and  Son.  This  idea  of  the  proper  eternity 
of  the  Son  and  his  equality  with  the  Father  in  respect  to  substance  (fitwowrla)  was 
brought  out  more  definitely  by  the  Arian  controversy. 

/  Stuart  in  loco. 
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may  be  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that  of  the  etghty-two  eases 
in  which  the  verb  ng  appears  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  it  is  used, 
by  the  concession  of  ail,  seventy -six  times  in  the  sense  oi  getting 
or  acquiring :  and  that  the  specific  usage,  to  get  by  purchase,  buy, 
is  by  far  the  most  common.  The  classification  of  these  seventy- 
six  cases,  according  to  frequency,  is  as  follows : 

1.  To  get  by  purchase^  buy,  as  a  house,  field,  wife  (Ruth  iv,  10)  ;*     58 

2.  To  get  by  human  labour ,  to  buy  in  a  figurative  seme,  especially 
wisdom.     So  often  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs ;  1 3 

3.  To  get  by  the  exercise  qf  divine  power,  as  Jehovah  Israel,  for 
a  peculiar  possession,  i.  e.  to  redeem  for  himself  (Ex.  xv.  16 ;  Fs. 
Ixxiv.  2  ;  Isa.  xi.  11),  or  as  Jehovah  Mount  Zion  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  54) ;         4 

4.  To  get  in  a  general  sense,  as  Eve  a  sou,  with  Jehovah  as  her 
helper  (Gen.  iv.  1).  1 

Total  76 

The  passage  last  quoted  (Gen.  iv.  1)  is  the  fi,rst  in  which  the 
verb  occurs,  and  there  it  has  its  trtie  generic  sense.  Prom  the 
context  we  learn  that  the  manner  of  getting  was  that  of  con- 
ceiving and  bringing  forth;  but  the  verb  itself  has  no  such 
meaning. 

There  remain  six  cases  only  to  be  examined.  Of  these 
Deut.  xxxii.  6,  may  be  at  once  disposed  of.  It  means  to  redeem 
for  himself  as  his  peculiar  people,  as  in  the  examples  given  above, 
No.  3. 

We  will  next  examine  Isaiah  i.  8 :  ^rwj?  -^  rr,  which  must 
either  be  rendered :  the  ox  knoweth  his  buyer;  or  the  ox  knoweth 
his  owner.  The  latter  is  the  rendering  adopted  by  Gesenius 
himself,  as  well  as  by  De  Wette,  Alexander,  and  translators 
generally.  Etymologically,  it  presents  no  difficulty;  for  the 
transition  from  the  idea  oi  possessing  one's  self  of  a  thing  to  that 
of  being  possessed  of  it,  is  easy.  Here  the  analogy  of  the  Greek 
/crdofuu  is  very  instructive.  Properly  it  means  to  get,  acquire 
for  one's  self.  But  the  Perfect  KixTrjfiaL  (literally,  to  have 
acquired  for  one's  self),  has  come  to  signify  to  possess.  Hence 
K€Kmifiho^  is  master,  especially  of  slaves.  Now  the  Hebrew 
Participle  rnj?,  having  no  distinction  of  tenses,  may  well  answer  to 
both  the  Present  and  Aorist  of  the  Greek,  one  who  gets,  and  one 
who  has  gotten ;  and  to  the  Perfect,  a  possessor,  master.  In 
precisely  the  same  way  the  Hebrew  pap  and  the  Greek  fnijfia 
(literally,  what  is  gotten),  come  to  signify  possession,  wealth. 
Once  more,   rnjTo  signifies   acquisition,   especially  by  purchase 

^  We  have  before  us  a  list  of  all  these  passages,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify 
them.    They  may  be  seen  in  any  Hebrew  Concordance. 

VOL.  VII. NO.  XIV.  C  C 
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(r^jTon  igQ  the  deed  of  purchase,  to  ^ipKlov  t^  lerr^ea^y  as  the 
Sept.  render  it^  Jer.  xxxii.  11) ;  tben,  the  thina  purchased,  as 
the  cave  of  Machpelah  (Gen.  xxiii.  19^  Sept.^  ei^  /cttjo-iv,  which 
is  equivalent  to  eU  /cTrjfia),  and  also  a  person  bought  with  money 
{ffys  rqjp,  Sept.^  oLpyupcovfiTo;,  Gen.  xvii.  12^  etc.).  n:^,  more- 
over, literally  something  gotten,  has  come  to  siigEoSj  possessions 
of  cattle,  precisely  like  the  Greek  icrrfvo^  from  /crdofuu. 

If  we  take  rn|?  in  Isa.  i.  3,  in  the  sense  of  possessor,  we  may 
also  understand  it  in  the  same  sense  in  Gen.  xiv.  19,  22  :  rm^  nj? 
fi^,  the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth.  So  Onkelos  wnni  Mm)  rrrgn, 
whose  is  the  possession  of  heaven  and  earth.  The  Seventy  have 
iicTure,  created;  the  Vulgate  has,  in  ver.  19 :  ^^  qui  creavii  coelum 
et  terram/'  but  in  ver.  22,  possessorem  cceli  et  teme.^*  Jarchi's 
note  here  is  very  instructive,  and  gives  the  true  key  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  question :  "  lAke  the  words  '  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth  :*  by  his  making  them  he  has  possessed  himself  of  them,  so 
that  they  are  his.''^  He  does  not  deny  to  the  word  rnj?  the  sense 
of  having  obtained,  possessed  himself  of;  but  he  represents  this 
possession  as  having  come  by  the  right  of  creation.  In  other 
words,  rnj?  here  answers  precisely  to  the  Greek  Ke/cnjfih/o^,  pos- 
sessor, which  also  conveys  the  idea  of  having  acquired.  The 
manner  of  acquiring,  in  this  instance,  is  undoubtedly  that  of 
creation,  but  this  does  not  give  to  the  verb  itself  the  meaning 
create,  so  that  Fiirst  is  entirely  correct  in  his  remark :  *'  Quare 
ipsum  V.  Tjyp^  neutiquam  vi  creandi  condendive  dicitur.^' "» 

The  two  remaining  passages  are  Ps.  cxxxix.  13 :  n^  nwrs, 
•jj^,  rendered  in  our  version.  For  thou  hast  possessed  my  reins; 
and  the  one  now  under  consideration,  ^sm  mivn  ^^  rfffv.  To  each 
of  these  the  sense  of  the  Greek  Perfect  Ki/crrjfjLai  is  appropriate. 
That  it  suits  well  the  context  of  the  latter  passage,  no  one  can 
deny.  We  add,  therefore,  a  few  words  respecting  the  former. 
The  ground-idea,  then,  of  the  139th  Psalm  is  not  the  skill  and 
power  of  God  as  our  Creator,  but  our  intimate  relation  to  Gtxl  as 
to  Him  who  has  an  absolute  property  in  us,  and  whose  presence 
and  power  have,  from  the  first,  penetrated  our  inmost  being.  The 
reins  are  mentioned  here  as  the  seat  of  affection  and  desire. 
God  has  had  these  in  his  possession  from  the  b^inning  by  right 
of  creation,  and  therefore  his  knowledge  of  them  and  his  power 
over  them  is  absolute." 

The  conclusion,  then,  to  which  we  come,  on  strictly  philo- 
logical grounds  is,  that  the  true  idea  of  rnj?  is  to  get,  possess  om^s 
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n  The  second  clause  of  this  verse  should  be  rendered :  **  thou  didst  cover  me  m 
my  mother' e  womb"    Compare  Ps.  y.  12  ;  xci.  4. 
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self  of,  then,  more  specifically,  to  buy ;  that  in  a  few  passages  the 
idea  of  present  possession  is  most  prominent,  as  in  the  Greek 
/eiKTijficu,  yet  never  so  as  wholly  to  exclude  the  idea  of  past 
acquisition;  and  that  in  no  instance  does  it  signify  to  create, 
any  more  than  to  bring  forth;  though  in  some  passages  the 
manner  of  acquisition  is  shewn  by  the  context  to  have  been  that 
of  creating,  or  (in  one  passage  at  least.  Gen.  iv.  1)  bringing 
forth. 

All  that  G^senius  is  able  to  allege  for  the  assumed  primitive 
idea,  to  erect,  set  upright,  is,  1st,  the  noun  n:;? ,  reed,  cane ;  2nd, 
the  assumed  relationship  of  noi?  to  p3.^  As  to  w^,  reed,  the  as- 
sumption that  it  has  its  name  from  its  upright  growth  is  nothing 
but  an  unsupported  conjecture,  on  which  we  are  not  authorized 
to  build  a  whole  system  of  derivate  meanings,  not  one  of  which 
exhibits  a  trace  of  the  alleged  primitive  idea.  As  to  ;^,  since  it 
differs  from  na^  in  its  first  radical,  we  need  some  solid  ground  for 
aflSrming  the  relationship  of  the  two  roots;  but  no  such  ground 
exists.  The  assumed  use  of  ps,  in  the  sense  of  create,  is  as  ground- 
less as  that  of  rn^  in  the  same  sense.  In  all  the  instances  ad- 
duced by  Gresenius,  the  idea  of  founding,  or  preparing,  is  appro- 
priate. It  may  be  shown  by  the  context  that  it  is  by  the  exercise 
of  creative  power,  but  this  does  not  give  to  the  verb  itself  the 
meaning  to  create. 

A  word,  in  closing  this  discussion,  on  the  Arabic  verb  US, 
to  which  Gesenius  and  others  appeal.  Did  it  properly  mean  to 
create,  the  argument  from  it  might  have  weight.  But  the  Arabic 
lexicons  give,  for  its  first  and  proper  meaning,  to  acquire  for  one^s 
self,  precisely  as  in  Hebrew.  So  Freytag :  '^Acquisivit  sibi,  pecu- 
liariter  in  proprium  usum,  oves,  etc.'^  He  gives,  indeed,  from 
the  Kamoos :  "Creavit  DeiLS  aliquem;''  but  this  is  merely  brought 
in  by  the  Kamoos  (p.  1937)  near  the  close  of  half  a  page  of  other 
definitions ;  and,  so  far  as  we  have  any  means  of  judging,  is  no 
more  the  proper  meaning  of  the  Arabic,  than  of  the  Hebrew 
verb. 

The  result  to  which  we  are  brought  is,  that  in  the  present  pas- 
sage ^^  nj?T  means,  in  a  general  sense,  Jehovah  possessed  himself 
of  me,  obtained  me ;  while  the  manner  of  obtaining  is  to  be 
gathered  from  the  context.  If  now  it  be  asked ;  What  is  that 
manner  ?  we  must  answer  :  Not  by  a  literal  generation  of  sub- 

^  We  omit  the  unused  root  y^»  ^vhich  in  Gen.  iv.  1  is  interchanged  with  rrp^* 
because  in  that  idea,  to  set  tq),  erect,  is  equally  doubtful.  In  Arabic  usage  it  signifies 
to  forge,  as  a  blacksmith  iron,  to  arrange,  set  in  order,  repair;  and,  in  Conj.  II.,  to 
construct  and  put  together,  as  the  saddle  of  a  camel,  to  adorn  and  set  in  order,  as  a 
bride,  house,  etc.  Hence  we  might  get  a  more  natural  derivation  of  the  meaning  to 
create,  did  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  n^^  warrant  it,  which  it  does  not. 
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stance^  any  more  than  by  a  literal  creation  of  snbstance.  Not 
in  such  a  manner  that  there  ever  was  a  time  when  Wisdom  was 
not ;  for  the  attribute  of  eternity  is  plainly  ascribed  to  her  in  the 
present  passage.  She  existed  before  all  the  works  of  God,  and 
this  is  a  common  scriptural  way  of  conveying  the  idea  of  existence 
that  has  no  limit  in  past  duration.  We  must  remember  that  we 
have  to  do  here  with  a  relation  that  is  altogether  superhuman^ 
and  which  is,  moreover,  expressed  not  in  dry  didactic  proposi- 
tions, but  in  the  loftiest  strains  of  poetry,  the  writer  employing 
finite  human  relations  to  shadow  forth  that  which  is  Divine  and 
infinite.  From  these  earthly  images  we  must  subtract  all  that  is 
material  and  temporal,  leaving  only  the  pure  relation  itself  in  its 
infinity  and  eternity.  Those  who  render  the  verb  "^  created  me, 
namely,  as  a  Divine  attribute,  understand  this  creation  as  shadow- 
ing forth,  in  a  poetic  form,  an  eternal  relation.  The  Son  of 
Sirach,  who  frequently  speaks  of  Wisdom  as  created,  manifestly 
conceives  of  her  as  being  alike  without  beginning  or  end :  irpo 
Tov  al&yo^  anr  apym  e/criaiv  /le,  koI  &)9  al&vo^  ov  firj  iicKhred  f 
which  we  may  render :  Before  time,  from  the  beginning,  he  created 
me,  and  to  eternity  I  shall  not  cease ;''  though  this  does  not  ex- 
press the  strength  of  the  Greek  antithesis — irpb  rou  ai&vo^,  and 
&)9  al&vo^.  If  we  understand  Wisdom  as  intended  by  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  to  be  an  adumbration  of  the  hypostatic  person  of  the 
Logos,  we  must  still  proceed  in  the  same  way,  separating  from 
the  expression  under  consideration,  as  we  do  in  the  case  of  the 
New  Testament  expressions,  6  /iovoy€vrj<;  vl6<;,  irporroTOKo^  ircurtf^ 
KrUrecDf;,  all  that  is  earthly  and  finite,  thus  arriving  at  a  true 
eternal  relation  that  transcends  everything  human. 

^arn  rvi^  —  These  words  may  be  taken  as  an  adverbial  clause 
equivalent  to  Syv^  rc^^ima^,  in  the  beginning  of  his  way.  Compare 
Gen.  xiv.  4;  2  Sam.  xxi.  9  (where  the  emendation  of  the  Ma- 
soretes  is  unnecessary).  But  it  is  perhaps  better  to  constrae 
them  in  apposition  with  the  suflSx  in  'pa^,  thus :  Jehovah  possessed 
himself  of  me  as  the  first  of  his  way ;  and  then  it  will  be  precisely 
equivalent  to  the  declaration  that  is  amplified  in  the  following 
verses,  that  Wisdom  was  bom  before  aU  things ;  for  we  can 
hardly  understand  n^wi  here  in  the  sense  of  chief,  as  in  Job  xl. 
19,  since  it  is  of  her  eternity  that  Wisdom  is  discoursing.  The 
way  of  God  is  his  activity  in  the  widest  sense.  The  old  com- 
mentators, who  construe  ^sm  n^wr)  in  apposition  with  the  sufiSx  of 
the  preceding  verb,  make  it  synonymous  with  17  apx^  t^  icrUrem 
TOV  Oeov,  Rev.  iii.  14,  and  insist  upon  its  being  taken  ''not 
passively,  but  actively,  for  the  Beginner  of  things^'  (non  passive, 

P  Siracides,  xxiv.  9. 
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sed  active,  pro  Initiatore  rerum,  velut  in  loco  Apoc.  iii.  14) .«  But 
any  such  distinction  as  this  seems  to  be  foreign  to  the  scope  of 
the  immedi£ite  context,  which  dwells  upon  the  fact  that  Wisdom 
existed  before  the  creation  of  the  world. 

WQ  Tb»pD  DTg,  before  his  works ,  of  old.  Before  his  works,  is  to 
be  taken  absolutely,  as  the  following  verses  shew.  Wisdom  is 
not  one  of  his  works,  but  existed  before  them  all,  and  was  present 
at  the  creation  of  them  all.  iho,  when  used  absolutely,  as  here, 
is  a  general  expression  for  past  time. 

Ver.  23.  "  Prom  everlasting  was  I  founded,  from  the  begin- 
ning, before  the  earth  was.^' 

The  verb  tod?  is  rendered,  by  the  majority  of  commentators, 
/  was  anointed.  If  we  adopt  this  meaning,  the  sense  will  be 
that  given  by  Cocceius :  '^  a  seculo  uncta  sum,  h.  e.  constituta  et 
declarata  sum  domina  omnium  f'  from  everlasting  was  I  anointed, 
that  is,  constituted  and  declared  ruler  of  all  things.  But  an 
examination  of  all  the  passages  in  which  the  verb  rpi  occurs,  and 
of  all  its  derivates,  will  show  that  this  meaning  is,  at  best,  very 
doubtful.  Its  proper  signification  is  to  pour  out.  Hence,  in  Kal, 
to  pour  upon,  with  •»  of  the  object  poured  upon  (Ex.  xxx.  9 ; 
Isa.  xxix.  10) ;  to  pour  out  as  a  libation,  with  \  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  made  (Hosea  ix.  4),  and  so  probably  todd  -^sb  to  pour 
out  a  libation  in  making  a  league  (Isa.  xxx.  1) ;  to  cover  over,  as 
if  to  pour  over  (Isa.  xxv.  7),  to  which  signification  some  refer 
Isa.  xxx.  1 ;  to  found,  as  a  molten  image  (which  is  done  by  pour- 
ing), with  the  accusative  of  the  thing  founded  (Isa.  xl.  19 ;  xliv. 
10).  These  are  all  the  cases  in  which  the  verb  occurs  in  Kal, 
except  Ps.  ii.  6,  which  will  be  considered  presently.  In  Piel  it  is 
used  once  (1  Chron.  xi.  18),  in  the  sense  of  pouring  out,  as  an 
offering  to  the  Lord.  Its  use  in  Hiphil  and  its  passive  Hophal  is 
frequent,  always  in  the  sense  of  pouring  out  as  a  drink  offering. 
Of  its  derivatives,  ^\  signifies  a  libation,  and  a  molten  image ; 
no^,  a  molten  image,  and  a  covering ;  ippj,  a  libation,  and  a  prince. 
On  this  latter  usage  great  stress  has  been  laid,  as  it  has  been  as- 
sumed thsit  princes  received  this  name  from  their  having  been 
inaugurated  by  the  ceremony  of  anointing.  But  Gusset  has 
shewn''  that  in  all  the  passages  where  ^P^  has  this  sense  (Josh, 

9  Michaelis  in  loco,  who,  however,  himself  prefers  the  other  construction :  in  the 
beginning  qfhis  way.  Some  of  the  Jewish  Rabhis,  as  quoted  by  Gder,  also  interpret 
IT'^^  in  an  active  sense :  **  Sapientia  suprema  etiam  prindpium  vocatur,  quia  est  prin- 
dpimn  prindpii.'' 

r  Commentarii  Ling^uae  Ebraicse,  under  the  root  'qos.  He  maintains  also  that  the 
word  always  denotes  princes  of  foreign  nations.  This  is  true  with  a  single  exception, 
Micah  V.  4.  Yet  even  this  passage  is  not  absolutely  certain  ;  for  the  remarkable  ex- 
pression*  dt»  ^3,  princes  of  men,  may  mean  Gentile  princes,  whose  ministry  was 
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xiii.  21  ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  12 ;  Ezek.  xxxii.  30;  Dan.  xi.  8;  Micah  v. 
4)^  it  refers  to  princes  constituted  by  a  higher  power.  Now  fix)m 
the  established  usage  of  the  verb  ^  in  the  sense  of  founding,  we 
have  a  natural  etymology.  Princes  are  so  named  as  those  who 
are  constituted  riders^  set  in  office.  This  meaning  suits  well  the 
only  two  remaining  passages  in  which  this  verb  is  employed :  ^'I 
have  set  my  king  ('^Vd  'naw)  upon  Zion  my  holy  hill'"  (Ps.  ii.  6) ; 
and  the  present  passage  :  I  was  founded,  or  constituted.  So  the 
Seventy :  "  ^cfieXlaxri  fie ;"  and  the  Vulgate :  "  ordinata  sum ;" 
and  the  ancient  versions  generally.  We  are  not  obliged^  then,  to 
assume  for  ^3  the  sense  of  anointing  with  oil,  for  which  the  ap- 
propriate verb  is  n^. 

Ver.  24,  25.  "When  there  were  no  deeps  was  I  bom;  when 
there  were  no  fountains  laden  with  water.  Before  the  mountains 
were  settled,  before  the  hills  was  I  bom.'' 

The  form  ^  (with  its  passive  ^)  occurs  in  a  few  instances 
in  the  sense  to  wound,  where  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  Poel  bom 
^.  With  this  exception  it  always  has  the  signification  of  bring- 
ing forth,  either  literally  or  figuratively.  In  what  sense  Wisdom 
is  said  to  have  been  brought  forth  from  eternity,  has  been  suffi- 
ciently shown  above,  under  v.  22.  To  her  apply  the  epithets 
fiovoya/i]^  and  TrporoTo/co^;.  In  the  expression,  before  the  moun- 
tains were  settled  vgcn  (sunk  down  on  their  bases),  there  is  an 
allusion,  as  in  Job  xxxviii.  6,  to  the  depth  and  stability  of  their 
foundations. 

Ver.  26.  "  When  he  had  not  yet  made  the  earth  and  the 
fields,  and  the  first  of  the  clods  of  the  world." 

A  poetic  amplification  of  the  idea  that  Wisdom  existed 
before  all  created  things  in  the  most  absolute  sense.  The  ex- 
pression ban  rivt^  xbiTi  has  been  difierently  interpreted.  The 
word  «}kh  has  been  understood  to  mean :  (1)  the  highest  part; 
(2)  the  chief  or  most  pre-eminent  part;  (3)  the  sum,  i.e.,  mass; 
(4)  the  first  part,  in  respect  of  time.  The  last  interpretation 
commends  itself  for  its  simplicity  and  harmony  with  the 
context. 

Vers.  27 — ^29.  ''  When  he  prepared  the  heavens,  there  was 
I ;  when  he  set  a  circuit  upon  the  face  of  the  deep ;  when  he 
established  the  clouds  above ;  when  the  fountains  of  the  deep 
were  made  strong ;  when  he  appointed  to  the  sea  its  limit,  that 
the  waters  should  not  pass  its  border  (or,  his  command) ." 

These  verses  introduce  a  new  and  important  idea.  Thus 
far  Wisdom  has  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  she  existed  from  ever- 

largely  employed  in  the  later  ages  of  Jewish  history  in  defending  God's  people  against 
their  enemies. 

'  See  Henstenherg's  Commentary  in  loco. 
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lasting  in  Ood's  presence  before  the  beginning  of  all  things. 
Now  she  shews  that  she  was  present  at  the  formation  of  all 
things.  We  are  to  understand  that  she  was  present  as  an 
actor^  as  the  counsellor  of  Jehovah  and  his  co-worker.  Accord- 
ing to  one  interpretatioa  of  the  word  ficM  (ver.  30),  this  is 
directly  affirmed.  But  however  we  may  understand  that  term, 
we  necessarily  infer  from  the  very  idea  of  Wisdom  and  the 
attributes  ascribed  to  her,  that  her  presence  at  the  creation 
of  the  world  was  that  of  an  active  power,  not  of  an  inactive 
spectator.  When  she  dwells  with  kings,  it  is  to  endow  them 
with  the  power  of  reigning  :  '^  By  me  kings  reign  and  princes 
decree  justice.  By  me  princes  rule  and  nobles,  even  all  the 
judges  of  the  earth'^  (ver.  15,  16).  So  when  she  is  at  Jehovah's 
side  in  the  work  of  creation,  it  is  as  a  co-worker  :  "  The  Lord 
by  Wisdom  hath  founded  the  earth;  by  understanding  hath 
he  established  the  heavens.''^  Not  one  of  all  God's  works  is 
made  without  her.  We  ought  not  to  expect  here  a  full  deve- 
lopment of  the  idea  of  Wisdom's  activity  in  the  work  of  crea- 
tion, such  as  we  have  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  activity  of 
the  Logos :  "  All  things  were  made  by  him,  and  without  him 
was  not  anything  made  that  was  made"  (John  i.  3).  ^^  By  him 
were  all  things  created,  that  are  in  heaven  and  that  are  in 
earth''  (Col.  i.  16).  It  is  sufficient  that  we  have  in  the  present 
passage  the  germ  of  the  idea  contained  in  the  following  words 
of  the  apostle :  "  But  to  us  there  is  one  God,  the  Father,  of 
whom  are  all  things,  and  we  for  him;  and  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  by  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  by  him"  (1  Cor.  viii.  6), 
where  the  Father  is  represented  as  the  source  of  creation,  and 
the  Son  as  the  producing  agent. 

When  he  set  a  circuit  (a^n  'ipm)  upon  the  face  of  the  deep. 
By  the  circuit  (wr)  we  are  to  understand  the  circular  vault  of 
heaven.  The  deep  is  the  primeval  abyss  that  covered  the  face 
of  the  earth  (Gen.  i.  2) — When  he  established  {s^na^,  literally, 
mhen  he  made  strong  or  firm)  the  clouds  above.  The  clouds  are 
established  not  individually,  but  as  an  order  or  system.  The 
establishment  of  the  clouds  is  then,  for  substance,  equivalent  to 
the  establishment  of  the  firmament  in  which  they  move. — 
WTien  the  fountains  of  the  deep  were  made  strong.  The  verb  tw 
is  to  be  taken  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Kal,  intransitively.  To  be 
made  strong,  may  mean  either  to  be  firmly  established  in  their 
places,  or  to  be  made  strong  in  respect  to  the  quantity  and 


i  Prov.  iii.  19,  in  a  passage  where  Wisdom  is  also  set  forth  in  a  personal  form, 
and  which  cannot  be  separated  from  the  present  personification,  and  that  in  the  first 
chapter.  » 
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force  of  their  waters.  The  latter  is  the  preferable  interpreta- 
tion. Compare  above  cro-^a  rfavo  fountains  heavy  with  waters 
(v.  24).  The  fountains  here  spoken  of  are  those  of  ''  the  great 
deep^*  (Gen.  vii.  11),  by  which,  according  to  the  idea  of  the 
Hebrews,  the  ocean  is  supplied  with  its  waters.  Compare  Job 
xxxviii.  8. — That  the  waters  should  not  pass  its  border,  viz.,  that 
of  the  sea  (ne  border y  Psalm  cxxxiii.  2).  But  we  may,  with 
Cocceius,  refer  the  suffix  in  vp  to  rijrr,  and  render :  tJiat  the 
waters  should  not  transgress  his  command.  Compare  for  tins 
use  of  TIB,  Ex.  xvii.  1 ;  Josh.  ix.  14,  etc. ;  especially  Eocl.  viii.  2. 
The  Scriptures  frequently  represent  the  setting  of  bounds  to 
the  sea  as  a  high  exercise  of  divine  power.  See  Job  xxxviii. 
8 — 11 ;  Ps.  civ.  9;  Jer.  v.  22.  The  )  at  the  beginning  of  this 
clause  is  that  used  to  introduce  final  and  consecutive  sentences. 
See  in  Gesenius^s  Lexicon,  No.  6. 

Yer.  30,  31.  '^  And  I  was  at  his  side,  as  one  brought  up  by 
him  [or,  as  an  artificer]  ;  and  I  was  daily  a  delight  [to  him], 
exulting  always  before  him ;  exulting  in  the  habitable  abode  of 
his  earth,  and  my  delight  was  with  the  sons  of  men.'' 

The  most  important  word  in  this  beautiful  description  is 
^ ,  concerning  which  very  diflFerent  opinions  have  been  held. 
The  only  two  that  deserve  attention  are  alumna,  nursling,  foster- 
child,  and  artifex,  artificer.  On  these  we  offer  the  following 
remarks  v — 

1.  According  to  either  view  jtoH  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  word 
of  common  gender. 

2.  As  to  form,  it  may  be  either  active,  as  '^^,  fowler,  or 
passive,  as  |i£«,  hidden  region ;  i.  e..  North. 

3.  In  favour  of  the  signification  artificer,  is  first,  the  Hebrew 

lo«,  workman  ;«*  secondly,  the  Chaldee  ]om,  and  Syriac  ti^D0|9 
workman,  artificer.  All  these  words  differ,  indeed,  in  form, 
from  i^DM,  but  this  is  not  decisive  against  its  relationship  with 
them. 

4.  In  favour  of  the  signification  alumna,  foster-child,  is  first 
the  active  form  p< ,  one  who  carries  a  child,  attends  to  it,  and 
brings  it  up.  (Num.  xi.  12;  Isa.  xlix.  23;  Esth.  ii.  7,  etc.). 
With  this  f'OA  would  naturally  correspond,  as  passive  to  active. 
That  no  other  example  of  the  word  occurs  cannot  be  considered 
a  decisive  objection ;  for,  as  Gusset  remarks,  "  There  are  other 
words  occurring  but  once,  which  nevertheless,  are  explained 
with  certainty  and  correctness  from  their  roots.''  Secondly,  in 
favour  of  the  meaning  alumna,  is  the  kindred  form  xryo^  {uwff^ 

t*  Cant.  vii.  1.  Gusset's  arguments  to  shew  that  it  signifies  here  afaUhJulnutn, 
are  very  inconclusive. 
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^  %  they  who  are  borne,  or  brought  up,  on  scarlet;  the  seventy 
well :  01  Ti^vovfievoi  ewl  kSkkojv),     (Lam.  iv.  5). 

5.  The  ancient  translators  and  expositors  differ  so  much 
among  themselves  that  we  cannot  regard  their  authority  as  of 
mach  account.     See  a  review  of  their  interpretations  in  Geier. 

6.  Though  the  signification  opifex,  artificer,  is  not  against 
the  context^  that  of  alumna,  nursling,  foster-child,  is  in  most 
perfect  harmony  with  it ;  and  this^  where  the  arguments  from 
philology  are  so  nearly  balanced^  may  well  turn  the  scale  in 
&YOur  of  this  latter  meaning. 

Wisdom  immediately  adds :  "  I  was  a  delight  [to  him]  ex- 
ulting (Hebrew  nj^ntoo,  literally,  sporting,  playing,  as  a  child  in 
the  presence  of  its  father),  before  him  all  the  time.^'  She 
represents  herself  as  the  darling  child  of  Jehovah,  exulting  from 
eternity  in  his  presence.^  One  cannot  but  think  of  the  New 
Testament  expressions :  o  fiovoyevfff;  vio^  6  &v  eh  rov  koXttov 
rod  Harpos  (John  i.  18) ;  and  ouro?  ioTtv  6  vios  fiov  6  ar/aiTrjTo^, 
€v  ^  eifSofcrja-a  (Matt.  iii.  17). 

Earalting  in  the  habitable  abode  of  his  earth  (Hebrew  ^a^  "^ara 
in  the  world  of  his  earth).  \sr»  is  a  species  of  the  genitive  of 
material,  as  much  as  to  say  the  world,  which  consists  of  his 
earth.*'  ynw  denotes  the  earth  generally,  or  in  respect  to  its 
mass  alone.  It  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  Greek  7^.  ^an 
(from  ^ain,  to  produce,  bring  forth),  denotes  the  earth  as  a  pro- 
ducer, as  stored  with  men  and  animals,  and  the  means  of 
nourishing  them.  It  answers,  therefore,  though  by  another 
mode  of  conception,  to  the  Greek  olKov/iivrj. 

And  my  delight  was  with  the  sons  of  men.  This  final  clause 
of  the  description  gives  us  the  crowning  idea  of  the  whole. 
Wisdom,  that  dwelt  from  eternity  in  the  presence  of  God  before 
the  foundation  of  the  earth,  and  that  was  present  at  its  forma- 
tion as  the  counsellor  and  co-worker  of  Jehovah,  now  makes  it 
her  favourite  abode,  because  there  man,  the  object  of  her  deepest 
love,  is  found.  The  interest  that  she  feels  in  God^s  world  all 
centres  in  the  sons  of  men.  To  their  good  she  has  from  the 
beginning  devoted  herself,  and  her  labours  to  recall  them  to  the 
paths  of  truth  and  blessedness  have  been  unwearied.  This  her 
delight  in  the  children  of  men  she  makes  the  ground  of  a  new 
appeal  to  them. 

Ver.  32 — 36.  "Now,  therefore,  children,  hearken  to  me; 
for  blessed  are  they  that  keep  my  ways.     Hear  instruction,  and 

^  The  suffix  belongs  only  to  the  latter  noun.  The  rendering  of  the  English  ver- 
sion :  in  the  habitable  part  of  his  earth,  though  substantially  correct,  brings  in  an 
idea  that  does  not  exist  in  the  original,  that  of  contrast  between  the  habitable  and 
uninhabitable  portions  of  the  earth. 
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be  iiFise ;  and  let  it  not  go.  Blessed  is  the  man  that  hearkeneth 
to  me^  watching  daily  at  my  doors^  watching  at  the  posts  of  my 
gates.  For  whosoever  findeth  me  findeth  life>  and  obtaineth 
favoor  from  the  Lord.  But  he  that  wrongs  me  hurts  his  own 
soul :  all  that  hate  me  love  death/^ 

Let  any  one^  now,  who  has  attained  to  the  only  true  con- 
ception of  revelation  as  an  indivisible  whole^  having  from  first 
to  last  the  same  eternal  Spirit  for  its  author ;  and,  moreover,  as 
a  progressive  work,  in  which  the  earlier  parts  continually  shadow 
forth  some  higher  "  good  things  to  come''— let  any  man,  with 
this  true  idea  of  revelation,  compare  this  noble  description  of 
heavenly  Wisdom  with  what  is  said  in  the  New  Testament  of 
the  divine  Logos,  and  he  cannot,  as  it  seems  to  us,  fsdl  to  dis- 
cern in  it  the  morning  dawn  of  the  approaching  Sun  of  right- 
eousness.  How  far  Solomon  himself  understood  the  full  import 
of  what  he  wrote,  is  a  question  of  secondary  importance. 
Though  we  cannot  adopt  that  view  of  inspiration  which  would 
make  the  sacred  penmen  nothing  more  than  afnanuenses  p{  the 
Holy  Spirit,  we  must  still  hold  that  the  form  of  a  divine  com- 
munication is  often  an  essential  part  of  it.  In  the  present 
instance  we  must  believe  that  the  full  personality  here  ascribed 
to  Wisdom,  as  well  as  her  several  relations  to  God  and  man,  is 
something  more  than  poetic  drapery ;  that  it  has  for  its  author 
not  the  luxuriant  imagination  of  the  sacred  writer  alone,  but 
the  prescient  mind  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  moulds  and  controls 
the  thoughts  of  inspired  men  as  he  pleases.  Is  Wisdom  set 
forth  as  a  person  dwelling  from  eternity  with  God  ?  The  divine 
Word,  also,  "was  in  the  beginning  with  God,''  as  a  true  person- 
ality (John  i.  1,  2).  He  dwelt  in  glory,  with  God,  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  (John  xvii.  24) .  Is  Wisdom  before  all 
things?  So  also  is  Christ  (Col.  i.  17).  Is  Wisdom  the  eldest 
child  of  God,  brought  forth  before  the  existence  of  all  created 
things  ?  So  also  Christ  is  "  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father" 
(John  i.  14),  and  "  the  first-born  of  the  whole  creation"  (Col. 
i.  15).  Was  Wisdom  present  at  the  formation  of  the  earth  and 
heavens,  as  God's  counsellor  and  co-worker?  The  New  Testa- 
ment develops  the  idea,  here  contained  in  the  germ,  in  all  its 
fulness,  teaching  us  that  by  the  Word  '^  all  things  were  made, 
and  without  him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made"  (John 
i.  3) ;  that  "  by  him  were  all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven, 
and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be 
thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers ;  all  things 
were  created  by  him  and  for  him :  and  he  is  before  all  things, 
and  by  him  all  things  consist"  (Col.  i.  16,  17).  Is  Wisdom  the 
delight  of  God,  dwelling  always  with  him,  and  exulting  always 
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before  him  ?  Christ  is  his  well-beloved  Son,  in  whom  he  is  well 
pleased  (Matt.  iii.  17),  and  who  dwells  in  his  bosom  (John  i.  18). 
Did  God  associate  with  himself  Wisdom  as  his  darling  child  in 
the  work  of  creation,  so  that  she  was  present  at  the  whole,  saw 
the  whole,  understood  the  whole,  and  had  a  part  in  the  whole  ? 
There  is  a  remarkable  correspondence  between  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  our  Lord :  "  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself, 
but  what  he  seeth  the  Father  do :  for  what  things  soever  he 
doeth,  these  also  doeth  the  Son  likewise.  For  the  Father  loveth 
the  Son,  and  sheweth  him  all  things  that  himself  doetV^  (John 
V.  19,  20).  And  finally,  is  Wisdom^s  delight  with  the  sons  of 
men,  and  has  she  been  constantly  labouring  to  recall  them  to 
the  paths  of  holiness  and  happiness  ?  The  heart  of  Christ  has 
been  set  on  the  salvation  of  men  from  the  beginning.  They 
are  in  a  peculiar  and  emphatic  sense  the  objects  of  his  divine 
love,  and  from  the  fall  of  Adam  to  the  present  hour  he  has 
spoken  in  every  communication  from  God  to  man,  calling  sin- 
ners to  repentance  and  salvation. 

The  name  itself.  Wisdom,  has  a  near  relation  to  the  term 
6  Aoyo^,  employed  by  the  apostle  John.  However  we  may 
explain  the  origin  of  this  term,  it  carries  the  idea  that  in  Christ 
dwells  the  fulness  of  divine  Wisdom,  according  to  the  declara- 
tion of  the  apostle  Paul :  ^'  in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge"  (Col.  ii.  3) .  It  is  remarked  by  Ro- 
binson that  '^  later  Jewish  writers  identify,  or  at  least  connect 
this  ao<f)la  [wisdom  personified]  with  6  X^o?  rov  Oeov,^  As 
the  divinely  constituted  revealer  of  God's  truth  to  man,  the  term 
"  Wisdom"  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  Christ. 

We  can  hardly  conceive  that  any  one  should  seriously  object 
to  the  interpretation  of  this  passage  as  an  adumbration  of  the 
hypostatic  person  of  the  Logos,  on  the  ground  that  Wisdom  is 
represented  as  having  been  produced  by  God  before  all  things, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  self-existent  and  underived.  That  she  is 
not  said  to  have  been  created,  we  have  shewn,  at  large,  on  strictly 
philological  grounds.  But  she  is  said  to  have  been  bom,  and 
must  she  not,  then,  it  is  asked,  have  had  a  beginning  ?  Un- 
doubtedly, if  we  understand  this  term  in  the  literal  and  human 
sense.  But  the  term  is  applied  to  Christ  also.  He  is  not  only 
"  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,"  but  "  the  first-bom  of  the 
whole  creation."  He  must  be  a  very  bold  critic  who  ventures 
to  restrict  these  epithets  to  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord.  The 
Church  has  rightly  understood,  in  all  ages,  that  it  is  the  divine 


»  Lex.  of  New  Test.,  under  the  word  AeJyos,  where  see  his  references  to  apocryphal 
writers. 
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Logos  himself  who  dwells  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father^  and 
is  the  revealer  of  the  Father  to  men^  as  well  before  as  since  his 
incarnation ;  and  that  none  but  a  divine  person  can  be  called 
"  the  first-born  of  the  whole  creation/'  By  interpreting  these 
epithets  according  to  the  literal  human  idea.  Anus  arrived  Ic^- 
cally  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Aoyo^,  though  existing  before  all 
other  beings^  had  yet  a  beginning — ijv  ore  ovk  f/v,  there  was 
when  he  was  not — and  then  the  distinction  between  yannirii 
and  TToirjTo^  became  one  of  mere  words.*  We  have  alr^y 
indicated  the  true  principle  by  which  such  expressions  are  to  be 
explained.  We  must  divest  them  of  everything  temporal,  sen- 
suous, and  human,  thus  arriving  at  an  eternal  relation,  whidi 
transcends  all  human  relations,  and  can  therefore  be  only  sha- 
dowed forth  to  men  by  earthly  analogies. 

As  to  the  feminine  gender,  that  is  only  a  matter  of  gram- 
matical form,  which  applies  equally  to  the  JVord  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  Latin,  verbum  is  neuter.  Hence  the  Vulgate 
speaks  of  the  Word  in  the  neuter  form :  "  Hoc  erat  in  prin- 
cipio  apud  Deum.'^  So  also  the  German :  ''  Dasselbige  [Wort] 
war  im  Anfang  bey  Gott."  The  French  Parole,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  feminine;  and  hence  the  Word  is  spoken  of  in  the  femi- 
nine form  :  ^'  Elle  etoit  au  commencement  avec  Dieu.^' 

The  conclusion,  then,  to  which  we  are  brought  is  this :  that 
the  divine  Wisdom  which  addresses  men  in  the  passages  now 
under  consideration^  is  not  the  Son  of  David,  "  according  to 
the  flesh;''  but  David's  Lord,  *' according  to  the  Spirit  of  hoU- 
ness  :"  not  the  Messiah  in  his  simple  personal  presence  as  '^  the 
word  made  flesh,"  but  the  eternal  Word  himself,  whose  being 
and  activity  are  not  limited  by  time;  who,  both  before  and 
since  his  incarnation,  is  always  present  with  his  Church,  as  the 
centre  and  source  of  her  spiritual  light  and  life ;  who  spake  first 
by  "Moses  and  the  prophets,"  and  afterwards  in  his  own 
person,  as  "the  man  Christ  Jesus ;"  and  who,  having  returned 
to  the  Father's  bosom  whence  he  came,  continued  to  speak  by 
the  lips  of  his  apostles,  and  now  speaks  by  his  word  and  ministiy 
"  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven ;"  who  is  with 
his  church  always,  from  Abel  to  the  trump  of  the  archangel^ 
and  is  always  calling  the  children  of  men  to  himself. 

This  view  comprehends  all  that  is  valuable  of  the  views 
named  in  the  beginning  of  this  Article,  and  much  more  which 
they,  in  their  narrowness,  exclude;  and  by  this  comprehen- 
siveness it  commends  itself  as  the  true  view. 


*  See  Neander's  Church  History,    Translated  by  Professor  Torrey.     VoL  ii.i 
p.  362. 
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OBSEBVATIONS  ON  THE  CHBONOLOGT  OF  OUR  LOEFS  BIBTH, 
DEATH,  Aim  THE  DURATION  OF  HIS  MINISTBY. 

It  is  a  cheering  reflection  that  our  faith  in  the  truth  of  the 
history  of  Christ  does  not  depend  on  an  exact  decision  of  chro- 
nological data.  If  such  were  the  case,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
consequences  would  be  melancholy.  But  as  the  Evangelists 
have  not  committed  themselves  to  any  exact  dates,  except  in 
one  instance,  and  that  not  bearing  immediately  on  the  questions 
now  under  consideration,  they  are  left  open  to  investigation,  and 
the  different  results  at  which  enquirers  arrive  do  not  affect  the 
veracity  of  the  inspired  statements. 

The  calculations  relative  to  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth  vary 
firom  B.C.  7  to  a.d.  1.  Relative  to  the  duration  of  his  ministry, 
they  vary  from  one  year  to  four  years ;  and  relative  to  the  date 
of  his  death,  they  vary  from  a.d.  28  to  a.d.  35,  and  in  one 
instance  to  nearly  a.d.  50.  Such  being  the  discrepant  results  at 
which  Biblical  chronologers  have  arrived,  the  settlement  of  these 
questions  is  evidently  a  difficult  task,  and  many  ages  may  have 
to  elapse  before  students  can  be  agreed  respecting  them.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  any  facts  that  can  be  elicited  relative  to 
these  questions,  or  any  light  that  can  be  thrown  upon  them, 
must  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  interests  of  Biblical 
chronology. 

In  an  article  on  "The  Periods  of  our  Lord's  Life  and 
Ministry,''  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  for  October  last, 
the  writer  states  that  all  authorities  concur  in  fixing  the  date  of 
our  Lord's  death  in  the  consulate  of  the  two  Gemini,  i.  e.,  in 
the  year  a.d.  29.  If  this  statement  be  correct,  the  question 
of  the  date  of  Christ's  death  is  settled  as  to  the  consulate, 
although  not  as  to  the  year,  for  Dr.  Jarvis  in  his  Chronological 
Introduction,  taking  Yictorius  as  his  authority,  places  the  con- 
sulate of  the  two  Gemini  in  the  year  28.  But  how  such  a  state- 
ment can  be  made  in  the  face  of  a  number  of  facts  of  a  contra- 
dictory character,  is  not  a  little  surprising :  to  say  the  least,  it 
requires  considerable  qualification. 

Whatever  may  be  the  differences  of  calculation  relative  to 
the  above  questions,  which  obtain  amongst  modern  chronologers, 
it  seems  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  early  Christian 
writers  would  know  the  facts,  and  would  report  correctly.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  The  evidence  furnished  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  and  their  successors,  is  singularly  inconsistent 
and  conflicting,  and  affords  decisive  proof  that  the  Church,  even 
in  the  second  century,  had  no  authoritative  documents  or  correct 
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information  on  these  subjects.  In  confirmation  of  this  remark, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  a  view  of  the  statements  of  the 
early  writers^  from  Irenseus  to  John  of  Antioch^  embracing  a 
period  of  435  years. 

Irenaeus  wrote  about  a.d.  185.  He  is  the  earliest  of  the 
Fathers  who  has  made  any  statement  relative  to  the  chronology 
of  the  history  of  our  Lord;  and  he  teaches  that  Jesus  was  bap- 
tized in  his  thirtieth  year,  but  did  not  commence  his  ministry 
till  between  his  fortieth  and  fiftieth  year^  and  that  then  he  minis- 
tered three  years. 

Clemens  of  Alexandria  wrote  about  a.d.  194.  Commenting 
on  the  third  chapter  of  Luke,  he  remarks :  ^'  And  to  prove  that 
he  (Jesus)  must  have  preached  only  one  year^  it  is  also  thus 
written :  '  He  hath  sent  me  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord.'  This  is  said  both  by  the  prophet  and  the  Grospel.  The 
fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  and  fifteen  of  Augustus,  make  up 
thirty  years  to  the  time  when  he  suflFered.  And  from  the  time 
when  he  suflFered,  until  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  are  forty- 
two  years  and  three  months.^'  In  this  statement  we  have  a 
chronological  discrepancy  of  one  year.  The  fifteenth  of  Tiberius, 
and  forty-two  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  Clemens 
makes  to  synchronize,  do  not  synchronize.  The  former  answers 
to  A.D.  29,  and  the  latter  to  a.d.  28. 

Tertullian  wrote  about  a.d.  200.  Commenting  on  the  seventy 
weeks  of  Daniel,  he  observes  :  "  The  Messiah,  in  that  passage, 
was  cut  oflF  after  the  passion  of  Christ.  For  it  had  been  fore- 
told that  the  Messiah  there  should  be  cut  oflT,  as  in  the  psalms 
of  the  prophets,  ^  They  pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet ; '  which 
passion  of  this  piercing  was  finished  within  the  times  of  the 
seventy  weeks,  under  Tiberius  Csesar,  Rubellius  Geminus  and 
Rufius  Geminus  being  consuls,  on  the  eighth  day  before  the 
calends  of  April.''  Here  again  we  have  a  chronological  discre- 
pancy. The  seventy  weeks,  or  490  years,  commenced  b.c.  458, 
and  consequently  terminated  a.d.  33,  and  not  as  Tertullian 
states  in  a.d.  29,  when  the  Gemini  were  consuls ;  nor  is  there 
any  mode  of  correct  calculation  by  which  the  seventy  weeks  can 
be  made  to  terminate  in  29. 

Hippolytus  flourished  about  a.d.  220.  In  a  chronicle  of 
which  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  author,  it  is  stated  that,  "  firom 
the  birth  of  Christ,  thirty  years  after,  the  passover  was  cele- 
brated when  the  Lord  was  crucified;  and  from  the  passion  of 
the  Lord  to  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
Caesar,  the  passover  has  been  observed  206  years."  This  state- 
ment, therefore,  places  the  birth  of  Christ  in  the  year  b.c  2, 
and  his  death  in  a.d.  28. 
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Julius  Africanus  was  cotemporary  with  Hippolytus.  The 
following  is  a  passage  cited  from  him  by  Jerome^  as  given  by 
Dr.  Jarvis :  "  For  the  kingdom  of  the  Persians  continued  till 
the  beginning  of  the  Macedonian  empire^  two  hundred  and 
thirty  years.  The  Macedonians  reigned  three  hundred  years ; 
and  from  that  time  to  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  when 
Christ  suffered^  are  numbered  sixty  years^  making  together  five 
hundred  and  ninety  years^  being  an  excess  of  one  hundred 
years.  But  from  the  twentieth  year  of  King  Artaxerxes  unto 
Christ,  the  seventy  are  completed,  according  to  the  lunar  com- 
putation of  the  Hebrews.  For,  from  the  one  hundred  and 
fifteenth  year  of  the  Persian  dominion,  when  it  was  the  twentieth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  and  the  fourth  year  of  the 
83rd  Olympiad,  to  the  second  year  of  the  202nd  Olympiad  and 
the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  are  four  hundred  and  seventy-five 
years,  which  make  four  hundred  and  ninety  Hebrew  years, 
according  to  the  lunar  months.'^  In  this  passage  we  have  a 
series  of  inaccuracies  which  completely  invalidate  tho  whole 
calculation.  From  the  accession  of  Cyrus  in  b.c.  559,  to  the 
overthrow  of  Persia  in  b.c  331,  we  have  228  years,  and  not  230. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  Macedonian  empire  in  b.c  331, 
to  the  death  of  Cleopatra  in  b.c  30,  we  have  301  years  and  not 
300.  And  from  thence  to  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  sole  reign  of 
Tiberius,  answering  to  a.d.  29,  we  have  59  years,  and  not  60. 
So  that  the  entire  sum  from  b.c  559  to  a.d.  29,  is  588  years, 
and  not  590.  Beside,  Africanus  makes  the  fifteenth  year  of 
Tiberius  to  synchronize  with  the  second  year  of  the  202nd 
Olympiad,  whereas  it  synchronizes  with  the  first  and  not  the 
second  year  of  that  Olympiad.  And  then,  further :  although 
from  the  fourth  year  of  the  83rd  Olympiad,  which  synchronizes 
with  the  twentieth  of  Artaxerxes,  to  the  second  year  of  the 
202nd  Olympiad,  we  have  475  years,  yet  this  places  the  death  of 
Christ  in  the  sixteenth  of  Tiberius,  and  the  thirtieth  of  the 
Christian  era,  instead  of  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  as 
Africanus  states.  It  may  be  proper  also  to  observe  that  this 
author  assigned  but  one  year  to  the  ministry  of  Christ. 

Origen  fiourished  about  a.d.  230.  In  a  homily  on  St.  Luke, 
he  remarks :  "  To  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord  is, 
they  say,  according  to  its  simple  meaning,  that  the  Saviour 
preached  the  Gospel  one  year  in  Judea.^^  The  thirty  pieces  of 
silver  for  which  Christ  was  sold,  he  makes  to  signify  the  number 
of  years  that  Christ  sojourned  in  the  world :  and  he  also  states 
that  Christ  began  to  preach  the  gospel  when  he  was  thirty  years 
of  age;  statements  which  are  obviously  inconsistent.  Origen 
places  the  death  of  Christ  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  i.  c. 
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in  A.D.  29 :  but  he  states  that  from  the  death  of  Christ  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  there  were  forty-two  years,  which 
makes  his  death  to  have  taken  place  in  a.d.  28. 

Lactantius,  who  wrote  about  a.d.  306^  after  mentioning 
Tiberius  Csesar,  observes :  ^^  In  whose  fifteenth  year,  that  is,  the 
two  Gemini  being  consuls,  the  seventh  day  before  the  calends  of 
April,  the  Jews  affixed  Christ  to  the  cross/'  This  statement 
places  the  death  of  Christ  in  a.d.  29. 

Eusebius,  who  flourished  about  a.d.  315,  is  the  next  authority 
to  whom  we  must  refer.  In  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  EcclesiaS' 
tical  History  he  observes :  "  It  was  the  forty-second  year  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  but  the  twenty-eigth  from  the  subjugation  of 
Egypt  and  the  death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  when,  according 
to  the  prophetic  prediction,  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
was  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea/'  This  statement  places  the 
birth  of  Christ  in  B.C.  2.  In  the  tenth  chapter  he  remarks: 
"  It  was  about  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  when 
our  Lord  was  in  his  thirtieth  year,  that  he  came  to  the  baptism  of 
John,  and  then  made  the  beginning  of  promulgating  his  Gospel/' 
According  to  this  statement  our  Lord  began  his  ministry  in 
A.D.  29.  Speaking  of  the  order  of  the  Jewish  priests,  Annas, 
Ishmael,  Eleazar,  Simon,  and  Caiaphas ;  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  of  whom  reigned  but  a  year  each ;  he  states  that  oar 
Lord^s  ministry  began  with  the  pontificate  of  Annas,  and  con- 
tinued to  that  of  Caiaphas ;  but  that  the  time  of  his  ministry 
did  not  amount  to  four  entire  years.  According  to  this  account^ 
however,  our  Lord  began  his  ministry  in  a.d.  22,  and  died  in 
A.D.  26,  which  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  previous  state- 
ment that  Christ  began  his  ministry  in  a.d.  29.  In  the  Chro- 
nicon  of  Eusebius,  as  cited  by  Dr.  Jarvis,  we  have  the  following 
passage :  '^  Jesus,  the  anointed  of  God,  our  Lord,  according  to 
the  prophecies  which  had  been  made  concerning  him,  came  to 
his  passion  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius." 
This  places  the  death  of  Christ  in  a.d.  33,  and  accords  with  the 
statement  that  Christ  began  his  ministry  in  29,  and  ministered 
for  nearly  four  years. 

Epiphanius  wrote  about  a.d.  368.  In  an  abridged  translation 
of  his  account  of  Christ  by  Dr.  Jarvis,  the  following  statements 
occur  :  '^  It  is  proved,  that  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  incar- 
nation, the  only  Begotten,  God  the  Word,  vouchsafed  to  suffer 
for  us.  For  after  that  consulship  designated  in  his  thirtieth 
year,  there  was  another  consulship,  called  that  of  the  two 
Gemini ;  then  another  consulship  of  Bufus  and  Bubellio ;  .and 
thus  another  consulship  intervening  after  the  consulship  of 
Bubellio :  finally  came  that  of  Yinicius  and  Longimus  CassinS; 
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in  which  the  Saviour  suffered."  In  this  passage  the  order  of 
the  consulships  is  exceedingly  confused  and  erroneous^  and  ren- 
ders the  account  inconsistent  with  itself;  but  as  it  stands^  Christ 
is  represented  to  have  exercised  his  ministry  both  two  years 
and  four  years^  and  to  have  died  in  the  consulship  of  Vinicius 
and  Cassius^  answering  to  a.d.  30 ;  or^  according  to  the  author's 
calculation  by  the  number  of  consuls^  in  a.d.  32.  Epiphanius 
observes  further:  "Thus  when  he  (Christ)  had  passed  over 
thirty  years,  when  he  was  baptized,  and,  after  the  thirtieth  year, 
had  preached  in  the  fullest  manner  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord,  no  one  opposing  him ;  and  another  year,  in  which  he  was 
opposed ;  and  after  another  year,  he  completed  thirty-two  solid 
years,  and  seventy-four  days  from  the  Epiphany."  "  Augustus, 
in  whose  forty-second  year  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  born. 
Tiberius,  in  whose  eighteenth  year  Christ  was  crucified." 
According  to  the  first  of  these  citations,  Christ  exercised  his 
ministry  between  two  and  three  years,  and  died  in  his  thirty, 
third  year ;  and  according  to  the  second,  he  was  born  b.c.  2, 
and  died  in  a.d.  32. 

Jerome  wrote  about  a.d.  392.  If  we  are  to  suppose  him  as 
adopting  the  calculation  of  Afiricanus,  which,  as  already  noticed, 
he  has  cited ;  then  he  assigns  the  year  29  or  30  for  the  death  of 
Christ ;  but  Dr.  Davidson,  in  his  Introdiiction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, represents  him  as  placing  the  death  of  Christ  in  the 
year  32. 

Augustine  was  cotemporary  with  Jerome.  "Christ  died," 
says  he,  "  when  the  two  Gemini  were  consuls,"  that  is,  in  the 
year  29.  But  he  states  also,  that  from  the  day  of  the  Pente- 
cost, by  the  enumeration  of  the  consuls,  365  years  are  found 
to  have  been  completed  in  the  consulship  of  Honorious  and 
Eutychianus  in  398,  which  places  the  death  of  Christ  in  the 
year  33. 

Sulpicius  Severus  flourished  about  a.d.  402.  Speaking  of 
King  Herod,  he  observes  :  "  Under  this  Herod,  in  the  three  and 
thirtieth  year  of  his  reign,  Christ  was  born,  Sabinus  and  Bufinus 
being  consuls."  This  places  the  birth  of  Christ  in  b.c.  4.  He 
observes  again,  "  Herod  after  the  nativity  of  the  Lord,  reigned 
four  years.  After  him  Archelaus  was  tetrarch  nine  years,  and 
Herod  twenty-four  years.  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign 
the  Lord  was  crucified  when  Bufius  Geminus  and  Rubellius 
Geminus  were  consuls."  According  to  this  calculation  Christ 
died  at  the  age  of  30,  for  4+9+17=30,  and  consequently  in 
a.d.  26 ;  but  he  states  also  that  Christ  died  during  the  consu- 
late of  the  Gemini,  i.  e.,  in  a.d.  29;  and  according  to  this  Christ 
was  thirty-thrcie  years  of  age. 
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Orodos^  who  flourished  about  a.d.  410^  dates  the  shutting  of 
the  temple  of  Janus^  during  which  Christ  was  bom^  in  the 
752nd  year  of  Rome^  answering  to  b.c.  2 ;  and  therefore  Christ 
was  bom  about  the  dose  of  that  year^  or  in  b.c.  1 ;  and  then 
the  death  of  Christ  he  phices  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius, 
f .  e.,  in  A.D.  29 ;  thus  making  him  less  than  thirty  years  of  age 
at  his  death. 

Victorius  wrote  about  a.d.  455. .  He  places  the  crucifixion 
in  the  consulate  of  the  two  (remini^  and  this  consulate  he 
assigns  to  the  year  aj).  28. 

Dionysius  Exiguus^  who  flourished  about  a.d.  533^  places  the 
birth  of  Christ  in  the  year  b.c  1 ;  and  Panodorus^  an  Egyptian 
monk^  who  lived  140  years  earlier,  does  the  same. 

John  of  Antioch,  the  last  of  the  ancient  authors  that  we 
shall  notice,  wrote  about  a.d.  620.  He  places  the  death  of 
Christ  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  t.  e,,  in  a.d.  32.  Bat 
he  also  states  that  Christ  died  during  the  consulship  of  Sulpicins 
and  Sulla,  i.e.,  in  ad.  33. 

In  closing  this  notice  of  ancient  authorities,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  state  that  the  Paschal  Chronicle  places  the  death  of 
Christ  in  a.d.  31. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  preceding  dates  at  one 
view : — 


Aothors. 

Chriet  born. 

Years  of 

Years  of 

bis 
ministry. 

Gbrist  died. 

Coasnls. 

his  life. 

Irenseus 

About  45 

3 

Clemens  Alex. 

B.C.  2  &  1 

30 

1 

A.D.  28  &  29 

Tertullian. . . . 

»    29 

Gemini 

Hippoljrtus. . . 

B.C.  2 

30 

„    28 

Africanus .... 

1 

„    29&30 

Origen 

B.C.  2  &  1 

30 

1 

y,    28&29 

Lactantius  . . . 

»    29 

Gemini 

Eusebius 

B.C.  8,  2,  &  1 

Nearly  34 

Nearly  4 

„    26&33 

Epiphanius.  . . 

B.C.  2 

32&34 

2&4 

„    30&32 

Yinidus,  etc 

Jerome 

„    29,  30,  &  32 

Aug^ustine. . . . 

„    29&33 

Gemini 

Sulpidus  .... 

B.C.  4 

30&33 

„    26&29 

Gemini 

Panodoni8 . . . 

B.C.  1 

Orosius 

B.C.  2  or  I 

30 

»    29 

Victorius  .... 

»    28 

Gemini 

Dionysius.. .. 

B.C.  1 

„    32&33 

Solpidos,  etc 

Paschal  Chron. 

»    31 

From  the  preceding  view  of  the  evidence  furnished  by  the 
early  writers  concerning  the  time  of  our  Lord^s  birth,  deaths 
and  the  duration  of  his  ministry,  it  is  clear  that,  as  historical 
facts,  they  had  no  certain  information  respecting  the  dates  of 
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their  occurrence.  They  are  not  only  in  many  instances  at 
Tariance  with  each  other,  but  in  some  instances  inconsistent 
with  themselves.  With  the  exception  of  Sulpicius,  they  are  all 
demonstrably  in  error  respecting  the  date  of  Christ's  birth ;  and 
in  assigning  but  one  year  for  the  duration  of  his  ministry,  as  the 
Greek  Fathers  generjJly  did,  they  contradict  the  obvious  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament.  To  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancient 
Christian  writers,  therefore,  for  a  decision  of  these  questions  is 
a  fruitless  appeal ;  and  to  take  the  testimony  of  two  or  three,  to 
the  exclusion.of  the  rest,  is  a  mode  of  proceeding  that  will  sup- 
port any  theory  that  we  may  feel  inclined  to  adopt.  And  then 
as  to  the  statement  already  noticed,  namely,  that  '^  all  authori- 
ties concur  in  fixing  the  date  of  our  Lord's  death  in  the  consu- 
late of  the  two  Gemini,"  it  is  anything  but  correct,  so  far  as  the 
first  six  centuries  are  concerned.  Five,  indeed,  out  of  the 
seventeen  authorities  already  given,  fix  it  in  the  consulate  of  the 
two  Gemini ;  but  two  place  it  in  other  consulates ;  and  the  re- 
maining ten  do  not  mention  any  consulate  at  all.  Nor  can  the 
statement  be  supported  by  an  appeal  to  modern  authorities. 
Some,  it  is  true,  fix  the  death  of  Chnst  in  a.d.  29,  which  answers 
to  the  consulate  of  the  Gemini,  but  the  overwhelming  majority 
assign  subsequent  years,  most  of  them  33,  and  a  few  of  <  them 
80,  31,  and  82. 

But  to  refer  again  to  the  ancient  authorities :  Suppose  that 
they  generally  concurred  in  fixing  the  death  of  our  Lord  in  the 
consulate  of  the  Gemini ;  would  this  decide  the  question  relative 
to  the  date  of  our  Lord's  death  ?  At  first  view  it  may  seem 
quite  reasonable  that  it  should ;  let  the  argument,  however,  be 
tried  on  another  point,  equally  applicable :  the  ancient  authori- 
ties generally  concur  in  fixing  the  birth  of  our  Lord  in  b.c.  1 
or  2 ',  but  does  this  decide  the  question  relative  to  the  date  of 
his  birth  ?  The  argument  is  obviously  deemed  of  no  value  in 
this  instance,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  single  modern  chronologer 
who  adopts  either  b.c  1  or  2,  and  therefore  the  argument  would 
be  of  no  value  in  the  other  instance,  even  if  the  concurrence 
were  general,  which  is  far  from  being  the  case. 

Such,  then,  being  the  conflicting,  inconsistent,  and  in  some 
instances,  demonstrably  erroneous  character  of  the  evidence  fur- 
nished to  us  by  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church,  it  is  clear 
that  they  can  afford  us  little  or  no  assistance  in  deciding  the 
questions  now  under  consideration.  We  must  therefore  decide 
them,  if  they  are  to  be  decided  at  all,  by  evidence  of  another 
kind,  and  from  sources  more  reliable. 

That  the  duration  of  our  Lord's  ministry  extended  over  four 
passovers,  is  the  general  opinion  which  has  prevailed  for  many 
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centuries  in  the  Christian  church.  "  Eusebius/'  says  Dr.  Lard- 
ner,  '^  computed  our  Lord's  ministry  to  have  consisted  of  three 
years  and  a  half^  and  supposed  St.  John's  to  have  in  it  four 
passovers.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  Christian  who  ad- 
vanced that  opinion :  and  he  is  now  generally  followed  by  har- 
monizers  of  the  gospels^  and  by  ecclesiastical  historians.''  Dr. 
Townsend  remarks :  "  The  generally  received  opinion  is,  that 
our  Lord's  ministry  lasted  three  years  and  a  half,  during  which 
time  four  passovers  were  celebrated."  And  Mr.  Mimpress,  in 
his  harmony  of  the  gospels,  states :  '^  The  best  commentators, 
ancient  and  modern,  are  generally  agreed  that  John  mentions 
four  passovers  as  occurring  during  Christ's  ministry."  This, 
therefore,  we  may  regard  as  a  settled  question,  at  least  so  far  as 
it  can  be  settled  by  the  general  concurrence  of  Biblical  scholars. 
And  then  it  must  be  remarked  further,  that  this  conclusion  has 
been  arrived  at  by  many  who  have  no  chronological  theory  to 
serve,  and  therefore  the  more  entitled  to  our  confidence. 

St.  Luke  informs  us,  that  John  the  Baptist  began  his 
ministry  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius ;  but  he  does  not  say 
whether  the  fifteenth  year  from  the  association  of  Tiberius  vdth 
Augustus,  or  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  sole  reign.  The  former 
synchronizes  with  a.d.  26,  and  the  latter  with  a.d.  29,  making 
a  difference  of  three  years.  The  ancient  vniters  generally 
adopted  the  latter,  and  hence^  some  of  the  errors  and  inconsist- 
encies in  which  they  were  necessarily  involved.  Modern  chro- 
nologers,  however,  adopt  the  former;  and  this  is,  unquestion- 
ably, the  true  date.  How  long  John  continued  his  ministry  is 
not  stated :  no  one,  however,  supposes  that  it  continued  less 
than  about  half  a  year.  But,  if  John  began  his  ministry  iq 
A.D.  26,  as  he  certainly  did,  and  ministered  for  half  a  year;  and 
if  the  ministry  of  Christ  extended  over  three  years ;  then  Christ 
could  not  die  during  the  consulate  of  the  Gemini,  «.  e,  a.d.  29, 
as  a  few  modern  calculators  maintain.  To  meet  the  necessities 
of  this  theory,  they  have  been  obliged  to  reduce  the  duration  of 
Christ's  ministry  to  two  years  and  a  half,  contrary  to  the  general 
decision  of  expositors.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  however,  although  he 
places  the  commencement  of  John's  ministry  in  a.d.  26,  and 
the  commencement  of  Christ's  ministry  in  a.d.  27,  thus  allow- 
ing more  than  half  a  year  for  the  duration  of  Jolm's  ministry, 
and  allows,  moreover,  that  Christ's  ministry  continued  for  three 
years  and  a  half;"  he,  nevertheless,  places  the  death  of  Christ 
in  a.d.  29,  and  thus  involves  himself  in  a  singular  self-con- 
tradiction. 

a  See  his  Commentary  oh  John  ii.  13. 
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With  regard  to  the  date  of  Christ^s  birth,  the  Scripture* 
give  us  no  exact  statement.  All  that  they  teach  is,  that  Christ 
was  born  shortly  before  the  death  of  Herod ;  but  when  Herod 
died  they  do  not  say.  For  information  on  this  point  we  must 
apply  to  another  source.  Herod  reigned  thirty-four  years  after 
the  death  of  Antigonus,  and  thirty-seven  from  his  appointment 
by  the  Roman  senate,  or  more  correctly,  thirty-six  years  and 
nine  months.  Herod  was  appointed  by  the  Roman  senate  in 
July  B.C.  40,  and,  consequently,  he  died  in  March  b.c.  3;  and 
as  the  birth  of  Christ  took  place  only  a  short  time  before  this, 
we  may,  with  almost  certainty,  assign  it  to  about  December 

B.C.  4. 

We  have  now  ascertained  three  periods,  namely,  that  Christ 
was  bom  about  December  b.c  4,  that  John  began  his  ministry 
in  A.D.  26,  and  that  the  ministry  of  Christ  continued  for  more 
than  three  years.  But  we  have  not  yet  ascertained  the  period 
of  John's  ministry,  nor  the  year  of  Christ's  death ;  and  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  whether,  by  purely  historical  evidence, 
either  the  one  or  the  other  ever  can  be  ascertained.  Reference 
indeed  is  made,  with  considerable  assurance  by  some  writers,  to 
Luke  iii.  23,  where  it  is  said,  that  '^  Jesus  began  to  be  about 
thirty  years  of  age,'*  at  his  baptism ;  and  they  interpret  strictly, 
that  he  was  then  thirty  years  of  age.  If  this  were  the  case,  then 
Christ  began  his  ministry  at  the  close  of  a.d.  26,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  A.D.  27,  and,  consequently,  died  in  a.d.  30.  But  the 
employment  of  the  word  GKrei  (about),  clearly  shews  that  the 
Evangelist  did  not  know  the  exact  age  of  Christ  at  his  baptism. 
He  might  be  two  or  three  years  short  of  thirty,  or  he  might  be 
two  or  three  years  more  than  thirty,  for  anything  that  the  pas- 
sage determines  to  the  contrary ;  and  this  view  of  the  expression 
i«  given  by  Lardner,  Paulus,  MacKnight,  Stanley  Faber,  Bloom- 
field,  and  others.  The  last  of  these  expositors,  in  his  Critical 
Digest,  remarks ;  ''  ixrel,  like  the  Hebrew  i,  signifies  about.  But 
the  very  use  of  the  adverb  plainly  teaches  that  nothing  certain 
can  be  defined  respecting  the  age  of  Christ  at  his  bapti^m.^' 
Such,  then,  being  the  indefinite  character  of  the  statement  of 
Luke,  it  answers  no  purpose  in  arriving  at  an  exact  chronology, 
and  we  must,  therefore,  have  recourse  to  other  means. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  in  the  calculations  relative 
to  the  period  of  our  Lord's  death,  there  should  have  been  such 
a  manifest  oblivion,  in  some  instances,  of  Daniel's  celebrated 
prophecy  of  seventy  weeks,  or  at  least  an  obvious  reluctance  to 
discuss  the  subject.  This  observation  applies  especially  to  those 
who  place  the  death  of  Christ  in  the  consulship  of  the  Gemini. 
The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Journal  preserves  a  dead  silence 
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on  this  prophecy^  as  though  it  was  a  settled  point  that  it  had 
absolutely  no  connexion  with  his  theme:  and  Dr.  Jams,  al- 
though he  has  written  a  large  octavo  volume  of  600  pages  on 
the  chronology  of  our  Lord^s  birth  and  death,  yet  makes  no  allu- 
sion to  this  chronological  prophecy.  He  states,  indeed,  that 
some  of  the  ancient  fathers  embarrassed  themselves  with  it;  and 
hence,  it  would  appear,  that  to  prevent  himself  fix)m  being  em- 
barrassed, he  deemed  it  most  prudent  to  let  it  alone  «dt(^ther. 
One  would  have  supposed  that  a  chronological  prophecy  of  such 
importance^  and  which  is  almost  universally  regarded  as  termi- 
nating in  the  death  of  Christ,  ought  to  have  commanded  some 
attention  from  these  chronologers,  if  not  to  support  their  con- 
clusion, at  least  either  to  make  it  quadrate  with  their  conclusion, 
or  to  shew  that  it  has  no  connexion  with  their  subject.  It 
seems,  however,  that  they  have  supposed  otherwise.  Dr.  Clarke, 
it  is  true,  is  an  exception  to  the  above  remarks ;  but  his  candour 
in  this  case,  too,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  the  number  of  the 
passovers,  has  involved  him  in  self-contradiction.  In  his  chro- 
nological table  he  places  the  death  of  Christ  in  a.d.  29,  and  yet 
in  his  comment  on  the  prophecy  of  seventy  weeks,  he  observes, 
^'  Of  all  the  writers  I  have  consulted  on  this  most  noble  pro- 
phecy. Dean  Prideaux  appears  to  me  the  most  clear  and  satis- 
factory. I  shall,  therefore,  follow  his  method  in  my  explanation, 
and  often  borrow  his  words.^^  He  then  proceeds  to  state: 
^^  Most  learned  men  agree  that  the  death  of  Christ  happened  at 
the  passover,  in  the  month  Nisan,  in  the  4746th  year  oi  the 
Julian  period,^^  i.  e.,  in  the  year  a.d.  33.  Thus,  the  Dr.  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  prophecy,  is  obliged  to  place  the  death  of 
Christ  four  years  later  than  he  has  placed  it  in  his  chronological 
table. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  on  behalf  of  those  who  have  ignored 
this  prophecy  in  the  discussion  in  question,  that  history  is  not  to 
be  interpreted  by  prophecy,  but  prophecy  by  history.  This  is 
true,  to  some  extent,  but  only  to  some  extent.  FidfiUed  pro- 
phecy throws  light  upon  history ;  and  where  recorded  historical 
data  are  contradictory  or  defective,  as  in  the  present  case,  a 
chronological  prophecy  may  supply  the  desideratum.  Some 
prophecies  are  history  written  before-hand,  by  unerring  inspira- 
tion,  and  when  recorded  history,  although  in  certain  particulars 
defective  or  conflicting,  has  furnished  us  with  the  key  for  their 
correct  interpretation,  we  may  appeal  to  such  prophecies,  on  the 
subjects  to  which  they  relate,  with  just  as  much  propriety  as  to 
history ;  and  if  the  prophecy  be  more  definite  than  the  history, 
with  even  greater  propriety.  That  these  remarks  are  applical^ 
to  the  question  before  us  appears  sufficiently  evident.     The  i:e- 
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corded  historic  fact  of  John's  ministry  is  defective  as  to  the 
period  of  its  duration ;  and  the  death  of  Christy  although  we  are 
certain  that  it  took  place  somewhere  between  a.d.  28  and  35^ 
yet  we  have  no  definite  and  reliable  statement  as  to  the  par- 
ticular year.  In  the  prophecy  of  Daniel^  however,  we  have  a 
chronological  statement  bearing  on  these  points,  just  as  definite, 
as  that  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up  in  the 
six  hundredth  year  of  Noah's  life ;  and  there  is  no  question  of 
dispute  applicable  to  the  former  which  is  not  equally  applicable 
to  the  latter.  That,  the  seventy  weeks  signify  4^0  years  is  uni- 
versally allowed.  The  only  points  of  dispute  are,  first ;  whether 
these  years  are  lunar  or  solar  ?  and,  secondly ;  from  what  period 
is  their  commencement  to  be  dated?  Jewish  lunar  years  were 
of  two  kinds,  the  correct  one  contained  354  days,  and  the  false 
one  360  days.  According  to  the  former  reckoning,  490  lunar 
years  make  477|  solar  years;  and,  according  to  the  latter 
reckoning,  they  make  483  solar  years.  But  if  we  thus  reduce 
the  chronological  statement  of  Daniel  to  lunar  years,  on  the 
same  principle  we  must  reduce  the  chronological  statement  re- 
specting Noah's  life  to  lunar  years,  and  then  the  six  hundredth 
year  of  Noah's  life  will  become,  in  reality,  the  five  hundred  and 
ninety-first,  or  the  five  hundred  and  eighty-second;  and  the 
same  with  regard  to  every  other  Scripture  period,  there  must 
be  a  universal  reduction.  This  proceeding  would  make  precious 
work  indeed  :  it  would  not  only  overthrow  every  system  of  Bible 
chronology  in  existence,  but  it  would  also  render  it  impossible 
to  construct  another ;  because,  which  of  the  lunar  years  should 
be  adopted,  would  be  a  question  which  no  authority  could 
decide.  These  are  consequences  which  the  advocates  of  lunar 
years  seem  never  to  have  contemplated,  and  yet  they  are  conse- 
quences which  consistency  necessarily  involves. 

Independently  of  the  consequences  now  stated,  however, 
the  method  of  calculating  periods  by  lunar  years  is  altc^ether 
founded  in  error,  and  is  unsupported  by  even  a  shadow  of  sub- 
stantial evidence.  The  Jews,  it  is  true,  had  their  lunar  years, 
but  they  never  employed  them  in  the  computation  of  periods : 
for  it  is  well  known  that  they  intercalated  their  lunar  years  by 
a  sufficient  number  of  days  to  make  them  equal  to  solar  years, 
and  by  their  years  thus  intercalated,  i.  c,  by  solar  years,  they 
computed  periods,  nor  is  there  a  single  known  instance  in  which 
they  computed  otherwise.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  490 
years  of  Daniel  are  solar  years,  i,  e.,  proper  years. 

That  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  had  its  completion  in  the 
ministry  and  death  of  Christ,  is  evident  from  the  terms  em- 
ployed.    To  finish  the  transgression ;  to  make  an  end  of  sins ;  to 
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make  reconciliation  or  atonement  for  iniquity ;  to  bring  in  ever- 
lasting  righteousness ;  to  seal  up  the  vision  and  prophecy  ;  and  to 
anoint  the  most  Holy;  are  expressions  which  unquestionably 
apply  to  the  ministry  and  death  of  the  Messiah^  nor  are  there 
any  other  events  in  the  history  of  the  church  of  Grod^  to  which, 
with  any  propriety,  they  can  be  applied.  The  commencement 
of  the  prophecy  is  dat^  from  the  going  forth  of  the  command- 
ment to  restore  and  to  rebuild  Jerusalem.  As,  howeyer^  there 
were  four  edicts  of  this  description,  it  can  excite  no  surprise 
that  each  has  had  its  advocates  as  the  true  one. 

The  first  edict  was  that  of  Cyrus,  in  b.c.  536.  This  is 
adopted  by  Dr.  Blayney.  But  as  490  years  from  this  period 
brings  him  to  b.c  46,  and  therefore  answers  no  purpose,  he 
alters  the  70  weeks  to  70  and  7  weeks  and  62  years^  thus  mak- 
ing 601  years.  The  70  and  7  weeks,  or  539  years,  he  refers  to 
the  time  that  elapsed  from  the  edict  of  Cyrus  to  the  birth  of 
Christ,  although  he  allows  that  Christ*  was  born  six  or  seven 
years  prior  to  their  expiration.  And,  then,  the  close  of  the  ad- 
ditional 62  years  he  refers  to  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish 
war.  Such  an  exposition,  to  say  the  least,  is  a  strange  handling 
of  the  Word  of  God,  and  carries  its  own  refutation  along 
with  it. 

The  second  edict  was  that  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  in  b.c  519. 
But  as  490  years  from  this  date  would  bring  us  to  B.C.  29,  i.  e., 
twenty-five  years  before  Christ  was  born,  it  is  clearly  not  the 
one  intended  by  Daniel. 

The  third  edict  was  issued  by  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  in 
the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  b.c  458.  This  we  regard  as  the 
commandment  intended  by  the  prophecy. 

The  fourth  edict,  improperly  so  called,  however,  for  it  was 
only  a  permission  of  Nehemiah  to  superintend  the  rebuilding  of 
Jerusalem,  was  granted  by  the  same  monarch  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  reign,  b.c  445.  This  is  adopted  by  Archbishop 
Usher.  But  as  490  years  from  this  period  bring  us  to  a.d.  45, 
his  Grace  carries  the  edict  nine  years  farther  back,  i.  e.,  to  b.c. 
456,  and  thus  manages  to  place  the  death  of  Christ,  a.d.  33,  in 
the  middle  of  the  70th  week,  or  486^  years  from  his  erroneously 
supposed  time  of  the  promulgation  of  the  edict. 

Another  scheme  has  been  contrived  by  Dr.  Hales.  Instead 
of  making  the  70  weeks  terminate  in  the  death  of  Christ,  as  the 
text  obviously  teaches,  he  makes  them  terminate  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  70.  Four  hundred  and  ninety  years 
reckoned  back  from  this  period  bring  us  to  b.c  420,  at  which 
time,  however,  no  edict  of  any  kind  is  known  to  have  been 
issued :  and  then  to  quadrate  the  various  parts  of  the  prophecy 
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with  history^  he  states^  that  the  70  weeks^  instead  of  being  di- 
vided into  7  weeks^  62  weeks^  and  1  week^  as  Daniel  has  arranged 
them^  must  be. chronologically  divided  into  64^  1^  and  5  weeks. 
Such  a  scheme^  like  that  of  Blayney^  requires  no  comment.  It 
is  clear^  that  on  this  principle  of  proceedings  the  Scriptures  may 
be  made  to  teach  anything. 

Having  now  sufficiently  adverted  to  the  errors  resulting  from 
obviously  false  theories,  we  return  to  the  third  edict,  which  was 
issued  by  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 
reign,  b.c.  458.  The  account  of  this  edict  is  given  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Ezra.  Beckoning  then  70  weeks,  or  490  years  from 
this  period,  we  come  to  a.d.  88,  as  the  year  in  which,  according 
to  the  prediction,  Christ  made  an  atonement  for  iniquity,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself  upon  the  cross ; — the  very  year  in  which,  as 
Dr.  Clarke  observes,  most  learned  men  have  placed  it.  Here 
we  have  a  rational  and  consistent  commencement  and  termina- 
tion of  the  prophecy.  And  then  the  particulars  of  the  prophecy 
too,  without  the  slightest  perversion  or  management,  accord 
with  known  facts,  and  likewise  determine  the  duration  of  John's 
ministry,  which  on  historical  grounds  cannot  be  determined. 
On  these  points,  however.  Dean  Prideaux,  and  especially  the  late 
learned  Stanley  Faber,  have  written  so  fully  and  conclusively, 
that  nothing  can  be  added.  All  that  we  can  do,  therefore,  will 
be  to  follow  in  the  path  which  they  have  so  lucidly  marked  out, 
and  which  commends  itself  both  to  our  reverence  for  the  sacred 
oracles,  and  our  judgment  of  what  is  true. 

The  70  weeks  are  divided  into  7  weeks,  62  weeks,  and  1  week. 
The  7  weeks,  or  49  years,  were  the  period  that  was  to  elapse 
from  B.C.  458,  to  the  complete  restoration  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
Jewish  polity.  This  brings  us  to  b.c  409.  History,  it  is  true, 
does  not  mention  this  year,  nor  indeed  any  other  year,  as  the 
precise  period  when  the  restoration  in  question  was  completed ; 
but  we  do  know  that  it  was  completed  about  this  period ;  for 
Joiada,  the  high-priest,  commenced  his  pontificate  in  b.c  413, 
and  the  expulsion  of  his  son  from  the  priesthood  was  the  last  act 
of  reformation  performed  by  Nehemiah.  As,  therefore,  this  last 
act  cannot  be  placed  prior  to  b.c  413,  so  both  the  advanced  age 
of  Nehemiah  at  this  time,  and  other  considerations,  shew  that  it 
cannot  be  placed  much  later.  The  facts  of  the  case,  therefore, 
all  go  to  prove,  that  the  complete  restoration  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  Jewish  polity,  must  be  dated  about  the  year  b.c  409. 

The  second  division  is  62  weeks,  or  434  years,  and  this  brings 
us  to  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  a.d.  26,  the  year  in  which, 
according  to  St.  Luke,  John  the  Baptist  commenced  his  ministry. 
The   statement  of  Daniel   respecting  the  termination  of  this 
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period^  as  given  in  the  Authorized  Version^  is  the  following: 
"  And  after  threescore  and  two  weeks  shall  Messiah  be  cat  off, 
bat  not  for  himself:  and  the  people  of  the  prince  diat  shall 
come  shdl  destroy  the  dty  and  the  sanctoary/'  This  passage^ 
thas  rendered^  is  clearly  at  variance  with  the  twenty-fourth  Terse, 
which  places  the  death  of  the  Messiah  at  the  end  of  the  70tli 
week.  Consistency,  therefore,  requires  that  the  word  mcf  should 
be  rendered  actively,  and  not  passively ;  cut  off,  and  not  be  cut 
off.  The  original  requires,  too,  that  there  should  be  a  transpo- 
sition of  the  expressions  in  the  latter  part  of  the  passage.  What 
is  said  of  '^  the  city  and  the  sanctuary,^^  is  predicated,  notc^  '^  the 
people  of  the  prince,^'  but  of  the  Messiah.  The  proper  render- 
ing of  the  passage,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the  following; — And 
after  threescore  and  two  weeks  the  Messiah  shaU  cut  off,  both  the 
city  and  the  sanctuary,  and  they  shall  be  no  longer  his :  for  the 
people  of  the  prince  that  shall  come  shaU  act  corruptly.  This  is 
substantially  the  rendering  given  by  Mr.  Faber,  with  the  excep- 
tion, however,  that  he  inserts  the  phrase,  "  by  divorce,^'  after 
^'  cut  off,^^  in  order  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  action.  In  the 
twenty-fifth  verse  we  read,  that  '*  from  the  going  forth  of  the 
commandment  to  restore  and  build  Jerusalem  imto  the  Messiah 
the  prince,  shall  be  seven  weeks,  and  threescore  and  two  weeks.^' 
The  coming  of  the  Messiah,  therefore,  as  stated  in  this  verse, 
i.  e,,  his  official  coming ;  the  Messiah^s  cutting  off  the  city  and 
the  sanctuary  by  divorce;  and  the  commencement  of  tfohn^s 
ministry ;  all  synchronize,  and  took  place  in  the  year  a.d.  26. 

Now,  that  the  commencement  of  John^s  ministry  was  the 
official  coming  of  Christ,  is  indicated  both  by  the  fact  that 
John's  ministry  related  immediately  to  Christ ;  and  also  by  the 
statement  of  Christ  himself,  that  *^  the  law  and  the  prophets  were 
until  John/^  The  cutting  off  by  divorce,  as  Mr.  Faber  remarks, 
implies  a  legal  process,  and  is,  therefore,  not  effected  at  once. 
So  in  the  present  case :  the  excision  of  the  Jewish  Church  was 
not  completed  until  the  crucifixion ;  but  it  commenced  with  the 
ministry  of  John,  i,  e.,  with  the  official  coming  of  the  Messiah ; 
for  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  by  John  was  rejected  by  the  Jewish 
church  from  the  very  first. 

The  third  and  last  division  of  the  prophecy  is  one  week, 
i.  e.,  seven  years,  which  extend  from  a.d.  26  to  a.d.  33.  The 
statement  of  Daniel  on  this  point  is, — '^  And  he  (the  Messiah) 
shall  confirm  the  covenant  with  many  for  one  week."  This 
passage  affords  decisive  evidence  that  the  official  coming  of 
Christ  is  to  be  reckoned  from  the  commencement  of  John^s 
ministry ;  for  the  confirmation  of  the  covenant  by  the  Messiah 
includes  the  whole  of  John^s  ministry,  as  well  as  his  own  per- 
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sonal  ministry.  The  ministry  of  John,  therefore,  in  the  language 
of  prophecy,  is  clearly  regarded  as  the  ministry  of  the  Messiah  ; 
and,  consequently,  the  commencement  of  that  ministry  as  the 
official  coming  of  the  Messiah. 

"We  have  already  seen  that  the  personal  ministry  of  Christ 
did  not  continue  for  more  than  three  years  and  a  hsdf,  but  the 
ministry  of  Christ  and  the  ministry  of  John  together,  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  seventieth  week,  £.  e.,  seven  years,  and  therefore 
the  duration  of  John^s  ministry  was  also  three  years  and  a  half. 
Here,  then,  we  at  once  determine  the  question,  which,  on  histo- 
rical grounds,  cannot  be  determined,  namely,  the  duration  of 
John^s  ministry.  The  supposition,  put  forth  by  some  writers, 
that  the  ministry  lasted  only  about  half  a  year,  has  chiefly  been 
the  result  of  an  erroneous  date  assigned  to  the  death  of  Christ, 
Besides,  it  is  incredible  that  John^s  fame  should  have  spread  so 
extensively  as  it  did  in  the  short  space  of  half  a  year.  Three 
years  and  a  half,  on  all  the  known  principles  of  human  proceed- 
ing, are  much  more  consistent  with  such  a  fact,  than  the  brief 
period  of  half  a  year;  and  thus  the  recorded  fact  of  the  extensive 
spread  of  John^s  fame,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  the  prophecy 
of  Daniel  conducts  us,  perfectly  agree. 

The  disputed  questions  to  the  discussion  of  which  this  ar- 
ticle is  devoted,  are,  we  hope,  now  settled  on  the  firm  founda- 
tion of  both  history  and  Scripture,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  both  of  reason  and  consistency ;  namely ; — 

First,  that  the  birth  of  Christ  took  place  about  the  close 
of  B.C.  4. 

Secondly,  that  John  commenced  his  ministry  in  April,  a.d. 
26,  and  continued  for  about  three  years  and  a  half.     And, 

Thirdly,  that  Christ  was  baptized,  probably  in  October. 
A.D.  29,  and  after  a  ministry  of  about  three  years  and  a  half, 
died  in  April,  a.d.  33. 

The  preceding  statement  of  months  is  founded  on  the  uni- 
versally acknowledged  fact,  that  the  crucifixion  took  place  in 

April. 

R.  N. 
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BIBLICAL  BEVtSIOK.— The  Epistle  to  the  Bomans.'' 

The  revision  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  English  Scrip- 
tures is  a  subject  which  has  so  largely  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  religious  worlds  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  add  anything  to 
what  has  been  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  The  policy 
of  an  authorized  version  in  England^  should  such  a  measure  be 
contemplated^  is  open  to  grave  question.  In  any  country  where 
dissent  from  the  established  religion  is  comparatively  unknown, 
such  a  measure  might  readily  be  carried  out ;  but,  where  nume- 
rous sects  abound,  and  where  the  various  doctrines  held  would  be 
more  or  less  affected,  such  a  proceeding  would  be  likely  to  raise 
an  agitation,  and  attacks  upon  the  revised  version,  wherever  it 
trespassed  against  the  prejudices  of  various  parties,  which  would 
be  most  favourable  to  the  insinuations  of  the  advocates  of  an 
infallible  interpreter  and  authority. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  such  would  not  be  the  case; 
and  the  work  now  before  us  may  be  adduced  as  a  proof,  that 
^^  most  of  the  many  changes  which  a  proper  regard  to  accuracy'' 
would  require,  "  are  of  slight  importance.''*  This  argument  is, 
however,  capable  of  another  application.  The  reasons  that  have 
been  given  against  a  revision,  if  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  such 
a  step  would  be  undesirable,  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  prove 
that  it  should  not  be  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  anything  of 
"  slight  practical  importance." 

If  any  version  could  be  effected  which  would  tend  greatly, 
or  even  in  small  measure,  to  narrow  the  limits  of  controversy, 
or  to  modify  the  antagonism  of  conflicting  doctrines,  such  a 
revision  would  possess  advantages,  which  it  would  take  many 
and  serious  objections  to  counterbalance  :  but  in  proportion  as 
a  revision  shrinks  from  the  responsibility  of  modifying  passages 
of  doctrinal  importance,  it  allows  to  slip  from  its  grasp  the  great 
end  and  object  of  the  critical  study  of  the  Word  of  God,  for 
"  Controversy,  as  it  respects  professed  Christian  believers,  is  but 
another  term  for  maintaining  what  on  either  side  is  supposed  to 
be  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Sacred  Word.  The  right 
interpretation  of  Scripture  is  the  direct  object  of  its  research.* 

For  these  reasons,  we  believe  that  an  authorized  revision 
of  any  practical  importance,  if  practicable,  must,  at  any  rate, 


«  The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romanty  after  the  Authorized  Vernon.  Newly 
compared  with  the  original  Greek,  and  revised  by  Five  Clergymen.  London :  J.  W. 
Parker.     1858.     8vo.    pp.  ti.^  34. 

b  Pref.,  p.  iv.,  1.  1,  et  seq.  «  Van  Mildert.    Bampton  Lecture,  Sennon  I. 
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follow  at  a  long  distance  in  the  wake  of  volunteer  interpretations^ 
founded  upon  a  more  diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
which  shall  be  so  supported  upon  critical  and  other  grounds,  as 
to  secure  the  approval  of  the  great  bulk  of  those  who  are 
qualified  to  judge  of  their  merit.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  acceptance  of  a  revised  translation  would  be  little  more  than 
the  signing  of  a  deed,  the  terms  of  which  had  been  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the  contracting  parties;  and  the  value  of  such 
a  revision  would  be  principally  proportioned  to  the  measure  of 
controversy  which  it  was  odculated  to  eliminate,  and  of  unity 
that  it  would  introduce. 

The  present  work  voluntarily  abnegates  this  first  position ; 
and  while  the  '^  slight  practical  importance  of  most  of  its 
changes'^  may  "  have  not  a  little  tended  to  reassure  the  minds 
of  those  who  felt  serious  uneasiness^'  at  the  idea  of  a  revision, 
they  proportionally  prove  the  absence  of  any  strong  necessity 
for  such  revision.  But  while  the  status,  which  upon  its  own 
shewing,  it  does  not  hold,  is  easily  discerned ;  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  ascertain  the  status  which  its  authors  do  claim  for  it. 

In  the  absence  of  an  unambiguous  and  congruous  announce- 
ment of  this  point,  the  only  resource  is  an  examination  of  the 
work  itself,  to  which  we  at  once  proceed. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning.  The  title  of  a  work  is  generally 
supposed  to  give  the  fullest  indication  of  its  character,  consistent 
with  the  brevity  which  a  title  necessarily  demands.  If  we  open 
at  the  title  page  of  the  Authorized  Version,  we  find  that  it 
purports  to  be  '^  translated  out  of  the  original  tongues,  and  with 
the  former  translations  diligently  compared  and  revised.^'  The 
revised  version  purports  to  be  after  the  Authorized  Version,  but 
not  to  have  been  compared  with  any  other  translations ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  to  have  been  newly  compared  with  the  original 
Greek  and  revised.  We  think  that  this  title  is,  at  the  least, 
open  to  much  misconstruction.  Even  if  the  alterations  which 
the  revisers  have  made  have  been  the  result  of  a  new  examina- 
tion of  the  original  Greek,  without  consulting  the  works  of 
those  who  have  written  on  the  subject  since  the  time  of  the 
Authorized  Version,  they  can  be  spoken  of  as  the  result  of  a 
new  comparison  with  the  Greek  only  in  a  very  qualified  sense. 
The  comparison  would  be  new  to  those  who  made  it ;  not  in  the 
abstract,  nor  to  the  public  in  any  sense  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  alterations  had  been  anticipated.  If  they  have  consulted 
other  writers  upon  the  subject,  and  adopted  such  of  their  trans- 
lations as  they  believed  to  be  most  accordant  with  the  original, 
even  upon  a  fresh  examination  by  themselves  of  that  original, 
the  claim  of  the  translation  to  be  the  result  of  a  new  comparison 
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is  still  farther  diminished.  Such  of  the  alterations  in  question, 
as  have  appeared  first,  or  only  in  one  of  any  of  the  various 
works  written  upon  the  subject,  bear  date  from  the  day  of  the 
publication  of  such  work,  and  to  the  respective  authors  of  these 
works  the  church  is  humanly  indebted  for  such  as  are  improve- 
ments. We  feel  the  less  need  of  any  reserve  in  putting  these 
hypotheses,  since  the  revisers  themselves,  profess  to  have  availed 
themselves  "  of  every  source  of  information  from  which''  they 
"  hoped  to  derive  help  towards''  their  undertaking,  and  ^^  to  have 
gone  through  the  work  with  stick  appliances  as  they  could  com- 
mand." In  stating  the  matter  as  we  have  done,  we  are  not, 
therefore,  charging  them  with  anything  which  they  have  dis- 
avowed. Having  stated  that  they  had  made  use  of  every  avail- 
able help,  they  cannot  reasonably  take  offence  at  being  supposed 
to  have  profited  by  such  helps,  or  at  any  fair  statement  of  how 
far  it  may  have  been  in  their  power  to  profit  by  any  of  those 
which  are  within  the  ready  reach  of  every  scholar.  With  these 
preliminary  observations  we  will  endeavour  to  test  how  far  the 
alterations  of  the  revised  version  can  claim  to  be  the  result  of  a 
new  comparison  with  the  original  Greek. 

It  would  occupy  a  time  and  space  altogether  inconsistent 
with  an  article  in  a  periodical  to  compare  the  present  revised 
version  with  all  the  works  written,  only  so  far  back  as  a  tenth 
part  of  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of 
the  A.  v.,  or  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  We  shall  there- 
fore select  only  one,*'  and  leave  our  readers  to  judge,  from  the 
smallness  or  largeness  of  the  number  of  instances  in  which  the 
alterations  of  the  revised  version  are  anticipated  in  it,  what 
amount  of  residuum  of  emendation,  entitled  to  be  called  the 
result  of  a  new  comparison  with  the  Greek  would  remain,  if  all 
the  works  lately  written  upon  the  subject  had  been  similarly 
searched,  and  found  to  have  anticipated  the  revisers  in  an  equal 
number  of  instances ;  and,  in  doing  this,  we  shall  choose  one 
which,  from  its  not  having  been  mentioned  in  a  very  long  list  of 
works,  consulted  on  the  subject  by  one  of  the  revisers  for  his 
own  separate  work  on  the  Epistle,  seems  least  likely  to  have 
been  thought  worthy  of  being  made  use  of  by  the  combined 
authors  of  the  revision. 

The  mere  number  of  alterations  that  have  thus  been  made 
would,  however,  be  a  very  faulty  criterion :  their  importance  is 
an  element  of  equal,  or  even  of  greater  weight,  and  we  shall,  there- 
fore, begin  with  those  alterations  which  seem  most  important; 

^^  A  Critical  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans.    By  R. 
Knight,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Walton.    London :  Bagsters.    1854. 
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some  of  which  the  revisers  themselves  have  stated  to  be  such^ 
and  have  noted  as  worthy  of  especial  remark  in  their  preface. 

One  of  these  so  noted  in  the  preface^  and  among  the  most 
decided  changes  in  phraseology  is  the  substitution  of  thy  neigh' 
hour  chap.  ii.  1^  and  of  his  neighbour  xiii.  for  "an  other"  in  the 
A.  V.  The  work  of  1854  anticipates  this  rendering,  and  re- 
marks  that  Srepo^  with  the  article  implies  a  particular  relation ; 
and^  in  the  epistles^  seems  to  be  always  used  to  indicate  that  of 
fellowship  in  the  faith. 

At  P.  xviii.,  chap.  xiv.  10,  we  are  told  that  "  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  keep  apart  the  separate  addresses  to  ^him  that 
judgeth/  and  'him  that  despiseth  his  neighbour/  and  that  the 
A.  y.  loses  sight  of  this.^'  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  also  the 
revisers  have  been  anticipated. 

A.  V,  But  why  dost  thou  judge?  V.  of  1854.  But  thou, 
why  dost  thou  Judge  ?    R.  V .  Bvi  thou,  why  judgest  thou  ? 

And  in  the  next  clause  of  the  verse, 

A.  V.  Or  why  dost  thou  ?  1854.  Or  thou,  why  dost  thou  ? 
R.  V.  And  again  thou,  why,  etc  ? 

P.  XX.,  on  xvi.  27,  we  are  told,  that  "To  the  only  vnse  God" 
instead  of  "  To  God  only  wise/'  as  in  the  A.  V.  is  "  an  im- 
portant alteration,  necessitated  by  the  Greek.'^  This  also  has 
been  anticipated. 

Ministering  as  a  priest  in  the  Gospel"  instead  of  the  A.  V. 
ministering  the  Gospel"  is  another  very  decided  alteration. 
Attending  as  a  priest  upon  the  gospel"  is  the  rendering  of  the 
work  of  1854. 

P.  XV.  on  ix.  6 — 8  we  are  told  that  "  the  strict  adherence  to 
the  order  of  the  Greek  seems  here  to  bring  out  the  *  meaning 
more  sharply ,'' 

A.  V.  Ver.  6.  tor  they  are  not  all  Israel.  V.  1854.  For  not 
all  they,  etc.     R.  V.  For  not  all  they. 

A.  V,  Ver.  8.  That  is,  they  which  are  the  children.  V.  1854. 
That  is,  not  the  children.     R.  V.  That  is,  not  they. 

P.  XV.,  on  ix.  2.  A.  V.  Chreat  heaviness  and  continual 
sorrow.  V.  of  1854.  Great  grief  and  unceasing  anguish.  R.  V. 
Great  sorrow  and  unceasing  anguish. 

P.  XV.,  on  ix.  28.  A.  V.  For  he  will  finish  the  work  and  cut 
ii  short  in  righteousness;  because  a  short  work  will  the  Lord  make 
upon  the  earth.  V.  of  1854.  For  finishing  and  cutting  short  his 
reckoning,  for  a  summary  reckoning  unll  God  make  upon  the  earth. 
R.  V.  For  he  is  finishing  the  reckoning,  and  cutting  it  short,  etc. : 
for  a  short  reckoning  will  the  Lord  make  upon  the  earth. 

P.  xvi.,  on  chap.  x.  3.  We  do  not  adduce  this  as  an  instance 
of  verbal  resemblance,  or  of  anticipated  rendering,  but  as  a 
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singular  case^  in  which^  holding  the  meaning  given  in  the  work 
of  1854,  the  revisers  seem  to  have  avoided  the  word  which  is 
used  in  English  to  express  that  meaning.  The  A.  Y.  gives 
"For  they  being  ignorant  of  CrotPs  righteousness.^^  Upon  this 
the  revisers  remark  "  that  they  have  substituted  a  phrase  to  ex- 
press the  Jews  misapprehending  the  nature  of  the  righteousness/^ 
Now  we  deny  that  the  phrase  "not  knowing*'  expresses  mis- 
apprehension :  "  not  understanding, '^  the  rendering  of  the  work  of 
1854^  imdeniably  does;  and,  having  adduced  one  instance  of 
resemblance  between  the  rendering  in  that  work  and  the  mean- 
ing held  by  the  revisers,  as  stated  in  their  preface,  but  which 
the  verbal  rendering  in  the  body  of  their  work  seems  to  avoid, 
we  are  tempted  to  adduce  another.  P.  xiv.,  on  chap.  viii.  13, 
we  are  told  that  the  revisers  have  substituted  for  the  "  Ye  shaU 
die''o{  the  A.  V.  a  phrase  which  they  have  thought  most  to  ex- 
press the  Greek  as  intimating  the  present  prospect  of  future 
death.  "  Ye  are  about  to  die/'  the  rendering  of  the  work  of 
1854,  corresponds  closely  with  the  Greek,  and  seems  to  intimate, 
what  the  revisers  say  is  the  meaning  of  the  original,  much  more 
distinctly  than  ye  must  die,  which  expresses  the  certainty  and 
inevitability  of  death,  but  nothing  as  to  its  nearness,  either  in 
prospect  or  actuality.  Did  the  revisers  think  that  "  not  under- 
standing" and  "ye  are  about  to  die"  were  bolder  renderings  for 
their  respective  Greek  words,  than  the  translating  top  frepov, 
thy  neighbour,  or  were  they  afraid  of  too  frequent  a  recurrence 
of  bold  renderings  ? 

Having  noticed  some  of  the  coincidences  and  anticipations  of 
the  revisers'  renderings,  which  they  have  selected  in  their  preface 
as  most  important,  we  will  now  proceed  to  give  seriatim  a  list 
of  the  renderings  in  which  the  revisers  have  been  anticipated  in 
the  work  in  question,  giving  the  Authorized  in  one  column,  and 
that  of  1854,  with  which  the  Revised  coincides,  and  by  which 
the  latter  has  been  at  least  anticipated  in  another.  In  those 
cases  in  which  there  may  be  a  very  slight  diflRerence,  we  will  give 
the  word  or  particle  of  the  revised  version  in  a  parenthesis. 

Authorized  Version.  Work  of  1854,  &  Revised  Version,  1858. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Ver.  1.  Separated  Set  apart 

2.  Which  was  made  "Who  (R.  which)  was  born 

3.  Concerning  his  Son  Jesus     Concerning  his  Son  ,  ,  .  , 

Christ  Ver.  4.  Even  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord 

4.  And  was  Who  (R.  which)  was 

5.  By  whom  Through  whom 

5.  Obedience  to  the  faith  Obedience  of  faith 

7.  Grace  to  you  Grace  be  .unto  you 
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Authorized  Version. 


Work  OF  1854,  &  Revised  Version,  1858. 


Ver.  9.  With  my  spirit 

In  my  spirit 

9.  That  without  ceasing 

How  unceasingly 

13.  Now 

But 

14.  To  the  Greeks  and  to  the 

To  Greeks  and  to  Barbarians  (R. 

Barbarians 

and  Barbarians) 

19.  Shewed 

Manifested 

20.  Being  understood 

Being  perceived 

20.  So  that  they  are  without 

That   all  they  might  be  without 

excuse 

excuse  (R.   that    they  may  be 

• 

without  excuse) 

21.  Imaginations 

Reasonings 

23.  Intd  an  image  made  like  to 

For  the  likeness  of  the  (R.  an)  image 

corruptible  man 

of  corruptible  man 

24.  Between  themselves 

Among  themselves 

26.  Affections 

Passions 

27.  And  likewise 

And  in  like  manner 

30.  Backbiters 

Slanderers 

CHAPTER  II. 

Ver.  1 .  Thou  judgest  another 

Thou  judgest  thy  neighbour 

2.  We  are  sure 

We  know 

2.  Which  commit  such  things 

Which  do  such  things 

5.  Unto  thyself 

For  thyself 

5.  Against  the  day 

In  the  day 

5.  And  revelation 

And  of  the  revelation 

6.  Deeds 

Works 

7.  Immortality 

Incorruption 

8.  Unto  them 

To  them 

9.  Doeth  evil 

Worketh  evil 

14.  The  things  contained  in  the 

The  things  of  the  law 

law 

17.  Behold 

But  if 

17.  In  the  law 

On  (R.  upon)  the  law 

17.  Of  God 

In  God 

23.  Of  the  law 

In  the  law 

23.  Through  breaking  the  law 

By  the  (R.  thy)  transgression,  &c. 

25.  A  breaker  of  the  law 

A  transgressor  of  the  law 

25.  Is  made 

Is  become 

27.  Uncircumcision 

The  uncircumcision 

29.  Circumcision  is  that  of  the 

Circumcision  is  of  the  heart 

heart 

29.  And  not  in  the  letter 

Not  in  the  letter 

CHAPTER  III. 

Ver.  1.  What  advantage  then  hath 
the  Jew 

VOL.  VII. NO.  XIV. 


What  advantage  then  was  there  (R. 
what  then  is  the  advantage)  of 
the  Jew 
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Vcr.  2.  Chiefly 

3.  Unto  them  were  cominitted 
the  oracles  of  God 

5.  Ck)nimeDd 

5.  Who  taketh  Tengeance 

6.  Through  my  lie 

8.  Damnation 

9.  For  we  have  before  proved 

20.  Therefore 

21.  Without  the  law 
21.  Is  manifested 

23.  Ck)me  short 
25.  To  be  a  propitiation 
25.  ¥or  the  remission  of  sins 
that  are  past,  through  the 
forbearance  of  God 


26.  To  declare  his  righteousness 

26.  At  this  time 

26.  Him    which    believeth    in 

Jesus 
28.  Without  the  deeds  of  the 

law 

28.  Therefore  we  conclude 

29.  Is   he   God  of  the   Jews 

only? 

30.  Seeing  it  is  one  God 


WomK  OF  1854,  &  Rxtibbs  Vnsioir,  1858. 

First  indeed 

Unto  them  God's  oracks  were  en- 
trusted (B.  they  were  entrusted 
with  the  orades  of  God) 

Establish  (B.  establisheth) 

Who  inflicteth  his  wrath 

By  my  lie 

Condemnation 

For  we  have  before  diarged  or 
brought  home  the  charge  (B.  for 
we  before  brought  the  charge) 

Because 

Apart  from  the  law 

Hath  been  (B.  manifested)  made 
manifest 

Fallen  (B.  fall)  short 

As  a  propitiation 

The  remission  of  sins  past ;  «. «., 
of  sins  remitted  in  former  ages 
in  the  times  of  Gt)d's  forbearance 
(B.  the  passing  over  of  the  former 
sins  in  the  forbearance  of  Grod) 

For  the  manifestation  (B.  shewing 
forth)  of  his  righteousness 

In  the  present  time 

Him  (B.  which  is)  of  the  faith  (B  of 
faith  in  Jesus)  of  Jesus 

Apart  from  the  works  of  the  law 

For  we  reckon 

Is  God  the  God  of  the  Jews  only? 

Seeing  (B.  that)  God  is  one 


CHAPTEE  TV. 


Ver.  1.  Our  Father,  as  pertaining 
to  the  flesh,  hath  found 
2.  He  hath  whereof  to  glory; 
but  not  before  God 


4.  The  reward 

5.  Is  counted 

6.  Imputeth 

6.  Without  works 
11.  That  he  might  be 

11.  Imputed 

12.  And  the  Father 


Our  Father  (B.  hath)  found  as  per- 
taining to  the  flesh 

He  hath  whereof  to  glory  (B.  ground 
of  boasting).  But  that  he  hath 
not  to  glory  before  God,  etc.  (R. 
but  he  hath  none  before  God) 

His  wages  (B.  his  reward) 

Is  reckoned 

Beckoneth 

Apart  from  works 

In  order  that  he  might  be 

Beckoned 

And  that  he  might  be  the  Father 
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Vr.  13.  For  the  promise  that 
should  be  the  heir  of 
world  was  not 

14.  Be  heirs 

14.  When  he  was 

14.  Neither  yet 

19.  And  being  not  weak 

22.  And  therefore 

22.  Imputed 

25.  And  was  raised  again 


Work  of  1854,  &  Rbtisbd  Vbrsion,  1858. 

he  For  (R.  it  was)  not  by  (R.  through) 
the  the  law  was  the  promise  (B.  that 
the  promise  was) 

Be  the  (E.  heirs)  intended  heirs 

Being 

Nor  the 

And  not  being  weak 

Wherefore  also 

Beckoned 

And  was  raised 


CHAPTER  V. 


Ver.  2. 

7. 

11. 

12. 
14. 
15. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
17. 


17. 
18. 

18. 
19. 


19. 
21. 
21. 


We  stand  and  rejoice 

Some  would  even 

And  not  only  so,  but  we 
also  joy 

By  sin 

Figure 

Many  be  dead 

Unto  many 

By  one 

By  one 

Much  more  they  which  re- 
ceive abundance  of  grace 

By  one 

By  the  offence  of  one 

By  the  righteousness  of  one 
For  as  by  one  man's  dis- 
obedience 
Many 

Sin  hath  reigned  unto  death 
By  Jesus  Christ 


We  stand  and  we  rejoice  (R.  glory) 

Some  one,  etc. 

And  not  only  so,  but  rejoicing  (R. 
glorifying) 

Through  sin 

Type 

The  many  (R.  died)  have  died 

Unto  the  many 

Through  one 

Through  the  one 

Much  more  shall  they  which  receive 
the  abundance  of  the  grace 

Through  the  one 

By  (R.  through)  one  offence  (R, 
trespass) 

By  (R.  through)  one  righteous  act 

For  as  by  (R.  through)  the  disobe- 
dience of  the  one 

The  many 

Sin  reigned  in  death 

Through  Jesus  Christ 


CHAPTEE  VI. 


Ver.  2.  We  that  are  dead  to  sin 
4.  Into  death 
4.  Even  so 
6.  Is  crucified 
13.  Yield  yourselves 

16.  To  whom  ye  obey 

17.  God  be  thanked 

1 7 .  Form  of  doctrine  which  was 

delivered  unto  you 
19.  Unto  holiness 


We  who  died  to  (R.  unto)  sin 

Unto  death  with  him  (R.  his  death) 

So 

Was  crucified 

Yield  yourselves  up 

Whom  ye  obey 

Thanks  be  to  God 

Form  of  doctrine  where  into   (R. 

where  unto)  ye  were  delivered 
Unto  sanctification 


Ver.  1.  As  long 

2.  Law  of  her  husband 


CHAPTER  VII. 

So  long 

Law  of  the  husband 
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Authorized  Version. 

Ver.  3.  She  be  married 
4.  Is  raised 
6.  Being  dead 
10.  And  the  commandment 


12.  Wherefore 

12.  Holy 

13.  But  sin  .  .  .  working  death 

in  me 
13.  Was  then  that  which  is  good 

made  deatji  unto  me  ? 
17.  No  more 


Work  of  1854,  &  Revised  Version,  1858. 

She  be  joined 

Was  raised 

Having  died 

And  that  (R.  the)  very  command- 
ment 

So  that 

Is  holy 

But  sin  was  (E.  became)  death  unto 
me 

Has  then  which  was  (R.  is)  good 
become  death  unto  me  ? 

No  longer 


CHAPTEB  VIII. 


Ver.  2. 
6. 


9. 
10. 
11. 

18. 

» 

18. 
19. 
20. 

20. 


20. 

21. 
21. 
23. 
23. 
24. 
26. 

38. 
39. 


Of  sin  and  death 
For  to  be  carnally  minded 
is  death 

Now  if  any  man 
The  body  is  dead 
Quicken  your  mortal  bodies 
To  be  compared  with  the 

glory 
Which  shall  be  revealed 
Expectation  of  the  creature 
For  the  creature  was  made 

subject 
Not  willingly 


} 


Who  hath    subjected    the 

same  in  hope 
Because  the  creature  itself 
Into  the  glorious  liberty 
And  not  only  they 
But  ourselves 
By  hope 
Likewise   the    spirit    also 

helpeth  our  infirmities 
Nor  things  to  come  1 

Nor  height  J 


Of  sin  and  of  death 

For  the    thought    of   the    carnal 

minded   man   (R.   mind  of  the 

flesh)  is  death 
But  if  any  man 
The  body  indeed  is  dead 
Quicken  even  your  mortal  bodies 
In  comparison  of  the  glory 

That  (R.  which)  is  to  be  revealed 

Expectation  of  the  creation 

For  the  creation  was  made  subject 

Not  in  the  exercise  of  a  will.  **  Non 
de  sua  propria  inclinazione."N.B. 
(R.  not  of  its  own  will) 


In  hope  that  even  the  creation  itself 

Into  the  liberty  of  the  glory 

And  not  only  so 

But  even  we  ourselves 

In  hope 

In  like  manner  does  the  Holy  Spirit 

(R.  Spirit) 
Nor  things  to  come,  nor  powers 
Nor  height 


CHAPTER   IX. 


Ver.  2.  Great  heaviness  and  con- 
tinual sorrow  in  my  heart 
3.  That  myself 
3.  For  my  brethren 
5.  Of  whom  Christ  came 


Great  grief  (R.  sorrow)  and  unceas- 
ing anguish 
That  I  myself 
In  behalf  of  my  brethren 
Of  whom  is  Christ 
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Work  of  1854,  &  Rbvisbd  Vbrsion,  1858. 


God 


Ver.  5.  Who    is     over    all, 

blessed  for  ever 
6.  For  they  are  not  all  Israel, 

which  are  of  Israel 
8.  That  is  they,  etc. 

8.  A.re  counted 

9.  At  this  time 

17.  For  this  same  purpose 

18.  Therefore  hath  he 
21.  Of  the  same  lump 

26.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
26.  Children  of  the  living  God 
28.  For  he  will  finish  the  work, 
and  cut  it  short  in  righ- 
teousness :    for  a   short 
work  will  the  Lord  make 
upon  the  earth 
31.  Stumbling  stone 


Who  is  God  over  all,  blessed  for 
ever 

For  not  all  they  that  (R.  which)  are 
of  Israel  are  Israel 

That  is  not,  etc. 

Are  reckoned 

According  to  this  very  time  (R.  this 
time) 

For  this  very  (R.  purpose)  thing 

Therefore  he  hath 

Out  of  the  same  lump 

And  it  shall  be 

Sons  of  the  living  God 

For  (R.  he  is)  finishing  and  cutting 
short  his  reckoning,  for  a  sum- 
mary (R.  short)  reckoning  will 
God  make  upon  the  earth 

Stone  of  stumbliog 


CHAPTER   X. 


Ver.  1.  Is  that  they  might  be  saved 
2.  I  bear  them  record 

2.  Zeal  of  God 

3.  And  going  about 
5.  Shall  live  by  them 

13.  For  whosoever 

15.  That  preach  the  Gospel  of 

peace 
15.  And  bring 
18.  Went 


Is  for  their  salvation 

I  bear  them  witness 

Zeal  for  God 

And  seeking 

Shall  live  in  them 

For  every  one  without   exception 

(R.  for  every  one  whosoever) 
That  bring  the  (R.  omits   'the') 

glad  tidings  of  peace 
That  bring 
Went  out 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Ver.  2.  Wot  ye  not? 

2.  How  he  maketh  interces- 

sion to  God  against  Israel 

3.  And  I  am  left  alone 
5.  At  this 

10.  And  bow  down  their  back 

alway 

11.  But  rather  by 

12.  The  diminishing  of  them 
20.  Because  of  unbelief 

22.  On  them 

23.  If  they  abide  not 

23.  In  unbelief 

24.  Cutout 


Know  ye  not  ? 

How  he  pleads  to  (R.  pleadeth  with) 

God  against  Israel 
And  I  only  am  left 
In  this 
And   ever  bow  thou   down    their 

back 
But  by 

Their  diminution  (R.  diminishing) 
Because  of  their  unbelief 
Toward  (R.  them)  those 
If  they  continue  not 
In  their  unbelief 
Cutoff 
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Vr.  26.  And  so 

27.  For  this 

28.  As  concerning  the  Gospel 
30.  Have  not  believed 

30.  Through  their  unbelief 

31.  Believed 

31.  That  through  your  mercy 

32.  In  unbelief 


Work  of  1S54,  &  Rbvisbd  YxmsiON,  1858. 

And  thus 

And  this 

As  touching  the  Grospel 

Were  disobedient 

Through  their  disobedience  (R.  By 

the  disobedience  of  these) 
Been  disobedient 
That  by  the  mercy  shewn  to  you 
In  disobedience 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Ver.  1.  That  ye  present 

2.  That  ye  may  prove 

3.  But  to  think  soberly 


3.  To  every  man 
6.  Whether  prophecy 

9,  Let  love  be  without  dissi- 
mulation 

13.  Distributing  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  saints 

16.  Mind  not  high  things 


To  present 

That  ye  may  obtain  clearer  and 
clearer  views  (R.  discern) 

But  to  study  to  think  soberly  (R.  to 
be  minded  so  as  to  be  sober- 
minded) 

To  each 

Whether  we  have  the  gift  of  (B. 
omits  *  the  gift  of*)  prophecy 

Let  (R.  your)  love  be  unfeigned 

Communicating  to  the  necessities 

of  the  saints 
Not  minding  high  things 


CHAFT£B   XIII. 


Ver.  1.  The  higher  powers 

2.  Damnation 

3.  Wilt  thou  then  ? 

11.  And  that 

11.  When  we  believed 

13.  Let  us  walk  honestly 


The  powers  that  be  over  (R.  are 

above)  them  (R.  him) 
Condemnation 
Do  you  then  wish?    (R.  Dost  thou 

desire  ?) 
And  this 

When  we  first  believed 
Let  us  walk  becomingly  (R.  seemly) 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 


Ver.  2.  For  one  man 

5.  Another    esteemeth    every 

day  alike 

6.  Unto  the  Lord 
9.  And  living 

10.  But  why  dost  thou 

12.  So  then  every  one  of  us 

13.  But  judge  this  rather 


13.  An  occasion  of  falling 

14.  By  the  Lord  Jesus 


One  man 

Another  esteems  (R.  esteemeth) 
every  day 

To  the  Lord 

And  of  the  living 

But  thou,  why,  etc. 

So  then  each  (R.  one)  of  us 

But  let  us  rather  come  to  this  judg- 
ment (R.  but  let  this  rather  be 
your  judgment) 

An  occasion  to  fall 

In  the  Lord  Jesus 
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Vr.  14.  To  him 

14.  Anything  to  be  unclean 

15.  If  thy  brother  be  grieved 

with  thy  meat 

15.  Now    walkest    thou    not 

charitably 

16.  Destroy  not  him  with  thy 

meat,   for  whom  Christ 
died 
19.  Things    which    make    for 
peace 

19.  And  things  wherewith  one 

may  edify  another 

20.  For  meat 
23.  Is  damned 

23.  For  whatsoever 


To  him  only 

Anything  unclean 

If  thy  brother  is  grieved  because  of 

meat  (R.  if  because  of  meat  thy 

brother  is  grieved) 
Thou  no  longer  walkest  (R.  art  no 

longer  walking)  according  to  love 
Destroy  not,  by  thy  meat,  him  for 

whom  Christ  died 

Things  of  peace 

And  (R.  the)  things  of  (R.  which 

pertain  unto)  mutual  edification 
For  the  sake  of  meat 
Is  condemned 
And  everything  (R.  and  whatsoever) 


CHAPTEE   XV. 


Ver.  3.  For  even  Christ 

5.  The  God  of  patience  grant 

14.  Of  you 

15.  In  some  sort 

15.  Grace  that  is  given 

16.  Ministering  the  Gospel  of 

God 

17.  Therefore 
17.  Those  things 

19.  Through  mighty  signs  unto 
lUyricum 

19.  By  the  power  of  the  Spirit 

of  God 

20.  Lest  I  should  build 

24.  For  I  trust  to  see  you  in 
my  journey 

24.  And  to  be  brought  on  my 
way  thitherward  by  you 

26.  For  it  hath  pleased  them  of 
Macedonia  and  Achaia 

26.  For  the  poor  saints 

27.  It  hath  pleased  them  verily, 

and  their  debtors  they  are 

29.  And  I  am  sure 

30.  For  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's 

sake 
30.  And  for  the  love 


For  Christ  also 

May  the  God  of  patience  grant 

Concerning  you 

Partly  (R.  in  some  measure) 

Grace  given 

Attending   (R.    ministering)    as   a 

priest  upon  (R.  in)  the  Gospel  of 

God 
Then 

The  things 
By  (R.  in)  the  power  of  signs  so 

(R.  as)  far  as  Illyricum 
Though  (R.  in)  the  power  of  the 

Holy  Ghost  (R.  Spirit) 
That  I  might  not  build 
I  hope,  as  I  pass  on,  to  see  you 

(R.  I  hope  to  see  you  as  I  pass 

through) 
And  to  be  sent  (R.  set)  forward  (R. 

on  my  journey)  thither 
Macedonia  and  Achaia  have  thought 

it  (R.  omits  *  it ')  good 
For  the  poor  of  (R.  anjong)  the 

saints 
They  have  thought  it  good,  and  (R. 

indeed)  they  are  their  debtors 
And  I  know 
By  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

And  by  the  love 
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Vr.  31.  May  be  accepted  of  the      May  be  (R.  prove)  acceptable  to 
saints  the  saints 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

Ver.  2.  She  hath  need  of  you  She  may  have  need  of  you 

2.  For  she  hath  been  For  she  herself  (R.  too)  hath  been 

3.  My  helpers  My  fellow  labourers 

5.  My  well-beloved  Epoenetus     Epoenetus,  my  well-beloved 

6.  Simple  Harmless 

25.  Now  to  him  that  is  of  power     Now  to  him  that  is  able 

25.  Since  the  world  began  During  the  time  of  the  ages  (B. 

during  eternal  ages) 
27.  To  God  only  wise  To  the  only  wise  God 

From  this  comparison  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  about 
240  instances  of  coincidence  between  the  revised  version  of  the 
five  clergymen  published  in  1858,  and  the  work  with  which  it 
has  been  compared^  published  in  1854.  Estimating  the  total 
number  of  alterations,  made  by  the  revisers,  at  750;  and  we 
believe  this  to  be  over  the  mark  if  repetitions  are  not  counted ; 
the  number  of  coinciding  anticipations  amounts  to  about  one- 
third  ;  and,  if  importance  be  taken  into  consideration,  we  should 
say  to  more.  We  think  that  a  translation,  consisting  of  render- 
ings so  largely  anticipated  in  one  work,  can  scarcely  claim  to  be 
the  result  of  a  new  comparison  with  the  Greek,  or  to  be  called, 
as  it  is  by  the  revisers,  "  our  translation  -/'  and,  having  directed 
sufficient  attention  to  this  point,  we  now  proceed  to  examine  how 
far  the  claim  of  improvement  upon  the  Authorized  Version  may 
be  made  for  those  alterations,  which,  as  they  are  not  in  the  work 
from  which  we  have  quoted,  and  as  we  have  not  sought  them 
elsewhere,  may  be  the  undeniable  results  of  a  recent  comparison 
with  the  Greek,  and  new  and  original,  not  only  so  far  as  the 
revisers  are  concerned,  but  to  the  public.^ 

CHAPTER    I. 

Ver.  2.  Which  he  promised,  for  Which  he  had  promised.  4- 

4.  With  power  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God, /or  Declared 
to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power.  — 

4.  Resurrection  of  the  dead,  for  Resurrection  from  the 
dead.  ? 

5.  Unto  obedience,  instead  of  For  obedience.  + 

5.  The  nations, /or  Nations.  + 

5.  For  his  name^s  sake,  instead  of  For  his  name.  + 

6.  Jesus  Christ^s  called,  for  The  called  of  Jesus  Christ.      — 

d  The  alterations  which  seem  for  the  better  are  marked  -^  ;  those  for  the  worse  — ; 
those  doubtful  ?;  and  those  only  equal  to  the  A.V.  =. 
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8.  Published, /or  Spoken  of.  — 

10.  A  way  opened  by  the  will  of  God,  for  A  prosperous 

journey  by  the  will  of  God.  ? 

12.  That  is,  that  I  with  you  may  be  comforted  among  you, 
each  by  the  faith  which  is  on  the  other,  both  yours  and  mine, 
for  That  is  that  I  may  be  comforted  together  with  you,  by  the 
mutual  faith  both  of  you  and  me.  — 

13.  Fruit  in  you  too, /or  Fruit  among  you  also.  = 

13.  Even  as  also  in  the  rest  of  the  Gentiles,  for  Even  as 
among  other  Gentiles.  + 

14.  Foolish,  for  Unwise.  = 

15.  In  me  lieth,/or  In  me  is.  + 
15.  To  you  also  that  are  in  Rome,  for  To  you  that  are  at 

Home  also.  + 

17.  Faith  unto  Faith, /or  Faith  to  faith.  + 

17.  But  the  righteous, /or  The  just.  4- 

19.  Is  known, /or  May  be  known.  — 

19.  Manifested, /or  Hath  shewn.  — • 

20.  For  fipom  the  creation  of  the  world  his  invisible  things, 
instead  of  For  the  invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of 
the  world.  — 

20.  By  means  of  the  things, /or  By  the  things.  + 

21.  Though  they  knew, /or  When  they  knew.  — 
21.  Gave  thanks, /or  Were  thankful.  + 

21.  Were  brought, /or  Became.  — 

22.  Were  made,  for  Became.  — 
25.  Inasmuch  as, /or  Who.  ~ 
25.  For  a  lie,  instead  o/Into  a  lie.  + 

25.  Rather  than, /or  More  than.  + 

26.  Shameful  passions,  for  Vile  aflFections.  + 

26.  Changed,  for  Did  change.  — 

27.  Unseemliness, /or  That  which  is  unseemly.  — 

27.  The  recompense,  for  That  recompense.  = 

28.  Did  not  choose,  for  Did  not  like.  = 
28.  Up,  for  Over.  = 
28.  The  things,  for  Those  things.  — • 

28.  Not  fit  to  be  done, /or  Not  convenient.  + 

29.  Strife, /or  Debate.  + 
29.  Hated  of  God, /or  Haters  of  God.  - 
29.  Devisers, /or  Inventors.  4- 
32.  Men  who,  for  Who.  = 
32.  Knowing  well, /or  Knowing.  + 
32.  Do  for  commit, — and  Commit  for  do —  —  — 
32.  But  also, /or  But.  + 
32.  Consent,  for  Have  pleasure.  = 
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CHAPTEK   II. 

Ver.  1.  Wherefore, /or  Therefore.  4- 

1.  Without  excuse,  ybr  Inexcusable.  = 

3.  Beckone8t,/or  Thinkest.  = 

3.  Committest,/or  Doest.  + 

4.  Bepetition  of  his.  — 

4.  Is  leading, /or  Leadeth.  — 

5.  In, /or  Against.  — 
5.  Art  treasuring,  for  Treasurest.  + 

7.  Patience,  for  Patient  continuance.  — 

8.  Insertion  of  Shall  there  be.  + 

9.  Distress,  for  Anguish.  = 
9.  Greek,  for  Oentile.  + 

12.  Under, /or  In.  + 

13.  Righteous,  for  Just.  — 

14.  Gentiles, /w  The  Grentiles.  + 
14.  Of  the  law, /or  In  the  law.  + 
14.  Though  they  have, /or  Having  not.  — 

14.  The  law, /or  A  law.  + 

15.  Inasmuch  BS,for  Which.  — 
15.  Witness  thereto,  ybr  Witness.  -f 
15.  Defending, /or  Exercising.  -f 
15.  Insertion  of  them.  — 
15.  One  with  another, /or  One  another.  + 
17.  But  if, /or  Behold.  + 

17.  In  God, /or  Of  God.  + 

18.  Discernest  things  that  are  more  excellent,  for  Ap- 
provest,  etc.  ? 

20.  Possessing, /or  Which  hifet.  + 

20.  Model, /or  Form.  = 

21.  There, /or  Therefore.  = 
21.  Doest  teach, /or  Teachest.  + 

21.  Men, /or  Man.  + 

22.  Forbiddest,  for  Sayest  that  a  man  should  not.  — 

22.  Rob  temples,  for  Commit  sacrilege.  ? 

23.  In  the  law,  for  Of  the  law.  + 

24.  Because  of,  for  Through.  -f 

24.  Even  as,  for  As.  + 

25.  Indeed, /or  Verily.  = 
25.  Is  profitable, /or  Profiteth.  — 

25.  Do, /or  Keep.  — 

26.  Then,  for  Therefore.  = 
26.  Ordinances,  for  Righteousness.  — 
26.  Reckoned,  for  Counted.  = 
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26.  Through,  for  By.  = 

26.  Art  a  transgressor, /or  Dost  transgress.  + 

29.  Whereof, /or  Whose.  4- 

CHAPTER    III. 

Ver.  1.  Is  the  benefit, /or  Profit  is  there.  + 

3.  Make  void, /or  Make  without  eflect.  + 

3.  Faithfulness, /or  Faith.  + 

4.  Nay, /or  Yea.  -f 
4.  Mayest,  for  Mightest.  = 
7.  Abounded, /or  More  abounded.  — 
7.  By,  for  Through.  — 

7.  Still  to  be  judged, /or  Yet  also  judged.  + 
9.  Excel,  for  Are  better.  = 
9.  Greeks,  for  Gentiles.  ? 
9.  Not  so  much  as  one,  for  Not  one.  ? 

19.  Speaketh, /or  Saith.  + 

19.  In  order  that, /or  That.  + 

19.  And  that  all  the  world, /or  And  all  the  world.  + 

19.  Under  the  Judgment, /or  Guilty.  — 

20.  Through, /or  By.  ? 
20.  Cometh, /or  Is.  + 
20.  Hath  been,  for  Is.  4- 
22.  Through  faith,  for  Which  is  by  faith.  ? 
22.  All,/or  AUthem.  = 
22.  Distinction,  for  Diflference.  — 
22.  By  his  blood, /or  In  his  blood.  ? 
22.  Shewing  forth,  for  To  declare.  -f 
22.  That  he  may  be,  for  That  he  might  be.  + 
27.  Our  boasting,  for  Boasting.  -- 

27.  What  manner, /or  What.  ? 

28.  For,  for  Therefore.  -f 
28.  Reckon, /or  Conclude.  = 
28.  Nay,  for  Yea.  + 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Ver.  1 .  What  then  shall  we  say,  for  What  shall  we  say  then.  = 

2.  Was,  for  Were.  + 

3.  Ground  of  boasting,  for  Whereof  to  glory.  — 
3.  And  inserted  before  Abraham.  + 

3.  Reckoned, /or  Counted.  ? 

4.  In  the  way  of  grace,  for  Of  grace. — Would  not  By  way 
of  grace,  or  According  to  grace,  express  the  meaning  more  cor- 
rectly ?  ? 

8.  Reckon,  for  Impute.  — 
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9.  Is  this  blessing  then  pronounced^  for  Cometh  this  blessed- 
ness. — 

10.  How  then  was  it,  for  How  was  it  then.  + 

11.  "  When  he  was  ^Mnserted.  + 
11.  While  in  his  uneircumcision,  for  Yet  being  uncireum- 

cised.  + 

11.  The  father  of  all  in  uneireumeision  that  believe,  ^br  The 
father  of  all  them  that  believe  though  they  be  not  circum- 
cised.— We  believe  that  the  Sea  here  denotes  an  obstacle,  real  or 
apparent,  which  is  overcome.  This  the  A.  V.  expresses,  but  the 
B.  lets  it  slip,  and  it,  at  the  same  time,  displaces  the  order  of 
the  original. 

11.  The  righteousness, /or  Righteousness.  -f- 

12.  But  to  them  also,  for  Who  also.  — 

12.  While  in  uneireumeision, /or  Being  yet  uncircumcised.  + 

13.  Promise  was  given,  for  Promise  was.  + 

14.  Is  made, /or  Made.  + 

15.  Is  no  law, /or  No  law  is.  = 

15.  Neither  is, /or  There  is  no.  — 

16.  For  this  cause, /or  Therefore.  ? 
16.  The  inheritance, /or  It.  + 
16.  May  be, /or  Might  be.  ? 
16.  In  order  that, /or  To  the  end.  + 
16.  May  be  sure, /or  Might  be  sure.  ? 

16.  Not  only  to  that, /or  Not  to  that  only.  — 

17.  A  father  of  many  nations  have  I  made  thee, /or  I  have 
made  thee  a  father.  + 

17.  Before  God  in  whose  sight  he  believed,  for  Before  him 
whom  he  believed. — The  insertion  of  two  phrases,  viz.,  before^ 
and  in  whose  sight,  is  more  than  the  single  word  tcarevavTi  war- 
rants. Moreover,  believing  in  the  sight  of  God  does  not  seem 
to  connect  nearly  so  well  with  the  train  of  reasoning  as  believiug 
God.  Comp.  verses  3,  9,  11,  12,  in  all  of  which  belief  and  faith 
in  God  himself,  not  before  him  or  in  his  sight,  is  what  is 
spoken  of.  ? 

19.  Now  become  dead,  for  Now  dead.  = 

20.  But  was  made  strong,  for  Was  strong.  + 
24.  For  our  sake,  instead  of  For  us.  -|- 
24.  To  us  [I  say]  who  believe,  for  If  we  believe.                 -j- 

24.  Raised,  for  Raised  up.  — 

25.  Delivered  up, /or  Delivered.  — 

CHAPTER   v. 

Ver.  1.  Being  there, /or  Therefore  being.  ? 

1.  Let  us  have  peace, /or  We  have  peace.  ? 
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2.  Through,  for  By.  = 

2.  Our  access^  for  Access.  -h 

2.  And  we  glory,  for  And  rejoice. — The  insertion  of  the 
"  we  ^'  disconnects  the  glorying  from  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  sub- 
stituting glory  for  rejoice  leads  to  a  confusion  of  the  two  distinct 
Greek  words  rendered  glory y  and  to  an  uncalled  for  tautology.  — 

3.  Also  glory,  for  Glory also  + 

3.  Our  tribulations, /or  Tribulations.  -f 

4.  Approval,  for  Experience.  -h 
4.  Has  been  poured  forth,  for  Is  poured  forth.  -f 
4.  Was  given,  for  Is  given.  + 

6.  "In  due  season^^  expresses  more  than  the  original;  "in 
due  time*^  is  sufficient.  Moreover  the  word  "  season^^  gives  the 
idea  of  a  regularly  and  even  frequently  recurring  time,  whereas 
the  time  of  Christ's  coming  was  once  for  all.  The  A.  V.,  "  in 
due  time,''  13  therefore  much  better.  — 

7.  Any  one,  for  One.  -f 

7.  Doth  dare, /or  Would  dare.  — 

8.  His  own,  for  His.  — 

9.  "Wrath  [to  come],"  instead  of  "  wrath,'*  limits  it  to  the 
future,  and  even  distant  future,  which  is  not  warranted  by  the 
original  [God's]  wrath,  or  wrath  [of  God]  is  free  from  this 
objection.  -- 

10.  Being  enemies,  for  When  we  were  enemies.  — 
10.  Through,  for  By.  ? 

12.  Through,  sin  death,  for  Death  by  sin,  is  no  improvement, 
so  far  as  the  order  of  the  words  is  concerned.  — 

13.  Thus,  for  So. 

13.  Spread  through, /or  Passed.  — 

12.  Were  sinners, /or  Have  sinned.  — 

13.  There  was  sin  in  the  world,  for  Sin  was  in  the  world.  — 

14.  Sinned  not,  for  Had  not  sinned.  ? 
14.  After  the  likeness  of  the  transgression  of  Adam,  for 

After  the  likeness  of  Adam's  transgression.  + 

14.  A  type,  for  The  figure.  + 

15.  Howbeit, /or  But.  + 
15.  Gift  of  grace, /or  Free  gift.  ? 
15.  By, /or  Through.  + 

15.  Did  the  grace  of  God  and  his  free  gift  abound  unto  the 
many  by  the  grace  of  the  one  man  Jesus  Christ,  instead  of 
Much  more  the  grace  of  God  and  the  gift  by  grace,  which  is  by 
one  man  Jesus  Christ,  hath  abounded  unto  many.  — 

16.  Came, /or  Was.  -f- 
16.  Gift  of  grace, /or  Free  Gift.  ? 
16.  Trespasses, /or  Oflfences.                                                  = 
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1 7.  Trespass  of  the  one,  for  One  man's  offence.  + 

18.  [The  issue  was]  inserted.  + 

18.  To, /or  Unto.  - 

19.  Even  so, /or  So.  + 

20.  Now, /or  Moreover  -f ,  but  Now  also.  — 
20.  Came  in,  for  entered,  destroys  the  unity  of  expression, 

and  the  measure  of  connexion  in  the  apostle's  reasoning  between 
sin's  entrance  and  the  law's  entrance.  It  should  either  be  Sin 
came  in.  .  .  .  But  the  law  came  in,  or  Sin  entered.  .  .  .  But  the 
law  entered.  — 

20.  Multiplied, /or  Abound.  + 

20.  Beyond  measure  abound,  for  Much  more  abound.        ? 

21.  In  order  that, /or  That.  + 

CHAFTEB   VI. 

Ver.  1.  What  then  shall  we  say,  for  What  shall  we  say 

then.  -I- 

3.  All  we  who,  for  So  many  of  us.  + 

4.  Were  buried, /or  Are  buried.  + 
4.  Through  our  baptism,  for  By  baptism.  + 

4.  Through  the  glory,  for  By  the  glory.  + 
6.  If  we  have  become  united  to  the  likeness,  for  If  we  have 

been  planted  together  in  the  likeness.  + 

5.  Surely  we  shall  be  also, /or  We  shall  be  also.  + 

6.  Be  in  bondage  to  sin,  for  Serve  sin.  + 

6.  In  order  that, /or  That.  -f 

7.  He  that  hath  died, /or  He  that  is  dead  is?     He  that  died 
would  be  + .  ? 

7.  Hath  been, /or  Is.  + 

7.  Set  free,  for  Freed.  + 

8.  If  we  died,  for  If  we  be  dead.  ? 
8.  Dominion  over  him  no  more,  for  No  more  dominion  over 

him.  + 

10.  For  the  death  that  he  died,  instead  of  For  in  that  he 
died.  — 

11.  Even  so  J  for  Likewise.  + 
11.  Dead  unto  sin, /or  Dead  indeed  unto  sin.                      — 

11.  In  Christ  Jesus, /or  Through  Jesus  Christ.  t 

12.  Then, /or  Therefore. 

13.  Members  unto  sin  as  instruments  of  unrighteousness, 
for  Members  as  instruments  of  unrighteousness  unto  sin.         + 

13.  Members  unto  God  as  instruments  of  righteousness,  for 

Members  as  instruments  of  righteousness  unto  God.  -f 

16.  To  whomsoever, /or  To  whom.  + 

16.  Whether  it  be  of  sin, /or  Whether  of  sin.  + 
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16.  Ye  obeyed, /or  Ye  have  obeyed.  + 

18.  And  being, /or  Being  then.  + 

18.  Were  made,  for  Became.  — 

18.  To  righteousness, /or  Of  righteousness.  + 

19.  Yielded, /or  Have  yielded.  + 

20.  Servants,  for  The  servants.  + 

20.  In  regard  of,  for  From.  — 

21.  What  fruit  then  had  ye  at  that  time, /or  What  fruit  had 
ye  then.  + 

22.  Made  servants,  for  Became  servants.  — 

CHAFTEB   VII. 

Ver.  2.  While,  for  So  long  as.  -h 

2.  Die,  for  Be  dead.  + 
8.  Therefore,  for  So  then.  + 

3.  Die, /or  Be  dead.  + 

4.  Were  made,  for  Are  become.  ? 
4.  Through  the  body,  for  By  the  body.  H- 

4.  Joined,  for  Married.  + 

5.  Stirrings, /or  Motions.  ? 
5.  Were  active, /or  Worked.  — 

5.  So  as  to  bring  forth, /or  To  bring.  + 

6.  Have  been,  for  Are.  + 
6.  Loosed,  for  Delivered.  — 
6.  So  as  to  serve,  for  That  we  should  serve.  + 

6.  In  the  newness,  for  In  newness.  + 

7.  Nevertheless,  for  Nay.  + 
7.  Except  through,  for  But  by.  + 

7.  Coveting,  for  Lust.  + 

8.  Having  found, /or  Taking  -f,  so  far  as  tense  is  concerned ; 
but,  in  change  of  word.  — 

8.  Coveting, /or  Concupiscence.  — 

8.  Is  dead,  for  Was  dead.  • — 

9.  And,  instead  of  For.  ? 

9.  Came  to  life, /or  Revived.  + 

10.  For,  instead  of  Unto.  — 

11.  Having  found, /or  Taking  occasion,  as  at  ver.  8.  — 

11.  Through, /or  By.  -I- 

12.  Righteous,  for  Just.  ? 

13.  Be  shewn  to  be, /or  Appear.  -f 

13.  That  through  the  commandment  sin  might  become,  etc., 
for  That  sin  by  the  commandment  might,  etc.  + 

14.  Into  the  power  of  sin, /or  Under  sin.  + 
16.  I  desire  not, /or  I  would  not.  -f 
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17.  Perform, /or  Do.  + 

18.  To  desire, /or  To  will.  ? 
18.  But  to  perform, /or  But  how  to  perform.  ? 

20.  The  sin,  for  Sin.  + 

21.  Therefore, /or  Then.  + 
21.  That  which  is  good, /or  Good,  is  in  itself  -h,  but,  followed 

by  "evil,'^  not  ''that  which  is  evil,"  the  A.  V.  is,  on  the  whole, 

more  consistent.  — 

23.  A  different  law,  for  Another  law.  — 

25.  So  then  I  myself  serve  the  law  of  God  with  the  mind, 

for  So  then  with  the  mind  I  myself  serve,  etc.  — 

CHAPTER   VIII. 

Ver.  2.  Set  me  free,  for  Made  me  free.  + 

4.  Righteous  demand,  for  Righteousness.  ? 
6*  For  the  mind  of  the  flesh,  instead  of  For  to  be  carnally 

minded.  + 

7.  Doth  not  submit  itself,  for  Is  not  subject.  = 

9.  If  the  Spirit,  for  If  so  be  that  the  Spirit  — 

10.  By  reason  of, /or  Because.  = 

11.  And,  for  But.  + 
1 1 .  D welleth,  for  Dwell.  + 
11.  Shall  quicken  even, /or  Shall  also  quicken.  — 

11.  By  reason, /or  By.  + 

12.  That  we  should  live, /or  To  live.  + 

13.  Must  die, /or  Shall  die.  — 
15.  Did  not  receive, /or  Have  not  received.  ? 
15.  Leading  back  unto  fear, /or  Again  to  fear.  + 
17.  Iff  for  If  so  be.  — 
17.  Are  suffering, /or  Suffer.  ? 
17.  To  the  end  that, /or  That.  + 

17.  Glorified  with  him, /or  Glorified  together.  + 

18.  Of  no  account, /or  Worthy.  ? 

18.  Is  to  be  revealed, /or  Shall  be  revealed.  + 

19.  Is  waiting,  for  Waiteth.  + 

19.  Revelation, /or  Manifestation.  ? 

20.  Made  it  subject, /or  Hath  subjected  +,  as  to  tense,  but 
as  to  form  of  expression.  ? 

21.  Set  free, /or  Delivered.  — 

23.  First  fruit, /or  First  fruits.  — 

24.  In  hope, /or  By  hope.  ? 
24.  Were  saved, /or  are  saved.  + 

24.  Also,  for  Yet.  — 

25.  We  wait  for  it  with  patience,  for  Then  do  we  with  pa- 
tience wait  for  it.  + 
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26.  Weakness,  for  Infirmities.  4- 

27.  That, /or  Because.  ? 

28.  Moreover,  ybr  And.  ? 
28.  To  them  that  love  God,  all  things  work  together  etc., 

for  All  things  work  together  for  good  to  them,  etc.  4- 

28.  Who,  according  to  his  purpose,  are  called,  for  Are  the 
called  according  to  his  purpose.  + 

29.  Foreordain, /or  Predestinate.  + 
29.  To  bear  the  likeness  of  the  image  of  his  Son,  for  To  be 

conformed  to  the  image.  + 

31.  What  then  shall  we  s&jjfor  What  shall  we  say  then.  + 
31.  Is, /or  Be.  -f 

31.  Shall  be, /or  Can  be.  — 

31.  Also  with  him, /or  With  him  also.  = 

33.  Bring   any  chai^  against,  for  Lay  anything  to  the 

charge.  = 

33.  God  is  he,  for  It  is  God.  ? 

34.  Christ  is  he  that  died,/>r  It  is  Christ  that  died.  ? 
34.  Yea,  more,  that  is  also  risen  again,  for  Yea,  rather,  that 

is  risen  again.  + 

34.  Also,  for  Even.  ? 

36.  Are  we  being  killed,  for  Are  we  killed.  ? 

36.  Were  accounted, /or  Are  accounted.  ? 

39.  Created  thing,  for  Creature.  -f 

CHAFTEB   IX. 

Ver.  4.  Belongeth,  for  Pertaineth.  -^ 

4.  Of  the  sanctuary, /or  Of  God.  ? 

7.  Abraham^s  seed,  Jfbr  seed  of  Abraham.  = 

10.  So, /or  This.  - 

11.  When  the  children  were  not  yet  bom,  instead  of  The 
children  not  yet  being  born.  -r 

11.  To  the  end  that, /or  That.  - 
11.  Not  depending  on  works,  for  Not  of  works,  is  unwar- 
rantable; the  word  ''depending^'  should  have  been  placed  be- 
tween brackets.         '  — 

13.  Even  as, /or  As.  + 

14.  What  then  shall  we  say, /or  What  shall,  etc.  + 

15.  Whomsoever, /or  Whom.  + 

15.  I  have  mercy, /or  I  will  have  mercy.  + 

16.  Therefore,  for  So  then.  ? 

1 6.  Nor  yet,  for  Nor.  + 

17.  Did  I  raise  thee  up,  that  I  may  shew,  for  I  have  raised 
thee  up  that  I  might  shew.  — 
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17.  Published  abroad  in  all  the  earth, /or  Declared  through- 
out all  the  earth.  = 

19.  Resi8teth,/or  Hath  resisted.  — 

20.  Didst  make, /or  Hast  made.  ? 
22.  Purposing, /or  Willing.  ? 
22.  To  shew  forth,  for  To  shew.                                            + 

22.  Vessels  of  wrath,  for  The  vessels,  etc.  + 

23.  To  the  end  that, /or  That.  -I- 

24.  From  among, /or  Of.  + 
27.  Moreover,  for  Also.  = 
27.  The  remnant,  for  A  remnant.  + 
29.  Become, /or  Been.  + 

29.  Had  been  made,  for  Been  made.  + 

30.  Which  follow, /or  Which  followed.  — 

30.  Attained,  for  Have  attained.  — 

31.  Following, /or  Which  followed,  + 

31.  Arrived, /or  Attained.  ? 

32.  Following  ....  they  stumbled,  for  Because  they  sought 
it  not  by  faith.     For  they  stumbled.  + 

33.  Even  as,  for  As.  + 
33.  Thereon,  for  On  him.  ^  + 
33.  Put  to  shame,  for  shamed.  + 

CHAPTER   X. 

Ver.  1.  My  supplication, /or  Prayer.  + 

3.  Not  knowing  the  righteousness  of  God, /or  Being  igno- 
rant of  God^s  righteousness  + 

4.  Unto  righteousness,  to  every  one  that  believeth,  instead 
of  For  righteousness  to,  etc.  ? 

5.  [Sapng  the]  for  That  the.  ? 
5.  Hath  done, /or  Doeth.  ? 

7.  Bring  Christ  up,  for  Bring  up  Christ.  = 

8.  Nigh  unto  thee,  for  Nigh  thee.  + 

8.  In  thy  mouth,  for  Even  in  thy  mouth.  ? 

9.  Because,  for  That  if.  + 

11.  Put  to  shame, /or  Be  ashamed.  + 

12.  Distinction, /or  Difference.  + 

13.  Every  one  whosoever,  for  Whosoever.  + 

15.  That  bring  glad  tidings  of  peace,  that  bring  glad  tidings 
of  good  things,  instead  of  That  preach  the  gospel  of  peace,  and 
bring  glad  tidings.  ? 

16.  They  did  not  all  hearken  to  the  good  tidings,  for  They 
did  not  all  obey  the  Gospel.  ? 

17.  Of  hearing, /or  By  hearing.  = 
17.  Through, /or  By.  + 
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18.  Voice, /or  Sound.  + 

19.  Did  Israel  not  know  ?  for  Did  not  Israel  know  ?  = 
19.  Against  that  which  is  not  a  nation,  for  By  them  which 

are  no  people.  + 

19.  A  nation  that  hath  no  understanding,  for  By  a  foolish 
nation.  + 

20.  By  them, /or  Of  them.  + 

21.  In  regard  of  Israel, /or  To  Israel.  — 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Ver.  1.  Did  God  cast  away,  for  Hath  God  cast  away,  in 

conneooion  with,  For  I  also  am,  — 

4.  Nevertheless,  for  But.  = 

6.  Now,  for  And.  ? 

6.  If  it  is  by  grace,  for  If  by  grace. — "  It  is*'  should  have 

been  bracketed.  — 

6.  Becometh  no  more  grace,  for  Is  no  more  grace.  — 

7.  That  which  Israel  seeketh  for,  he  found  not,  for  Israel 
hath  not  obtained  that  which  he  seeketh  for — so  far  as  order  is 
concerned.  — 

7.  Found,  for  obtained.  + 

8.  Gave  them  ....  unto  this  very  day,  for  Hath  given  them 
....  unto  this  day.  — 

8.  This  very  day,  for  This  day.  ? 

11.  Did  they  stumble,  for  Have  they  stumbled.  — 

11.  In  order  that, /or  That.  — 

11.  Trespass, /or  Fall.  -j- 

12.  Their  diminishing,  for  The  diminishing  of  them.  — 

13.  I  am  speaking,  for  I  speak.  + 

13.  Glory,  for  Magnify.  + 

14.  Jealousy,  for  emulation;  — 
14.  Mine  own  flesh,  for  them  which  are  mine  own  flesh.  — 
14.  May,  for  might.  + 
16.  Moreover  if,  instead  of  For  if.  ? 

16.  So  also  are,  for  So  are.  -f- 

17.  But  if,  for  And  if.  + 
17.  Olive,  for  Olive  tree.  ? 
17.  Wast,  ftrr  Wert.  + 

17.  Made  partaker,  for  Partakest.  -f- 

18.  But  and  if,  for  But  if.  -f 

22.  For  [otherwise],  iw^^cflrfo/ Otherwise.  = 

23.  Yea  and  they,  for  And  they  also.  ? 

24.  By  nature  wild,  for  Wild  by  nature.  = 

25.  Hardness  is  come  upon  Israel  in  part,  for  Hardness  in 
part  is  come  upon  Israel.  — 

F  F   2 
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25.  Come  in,  for  Be  come  in.  — 

26.  Even  as,  for  as.  + 

26.  Ungodlinesses,  for  Ungodliness.  ? 

27.  And,  instead  of  For.  -f 
29.  The  calling,  for  Calling.  + 
32.  Shut  up,  for  Concluded.  + 
35.  And  shall  have  recompense  unto  him  again,  for  And  it 

shall  be  recompensed  unto  him  again.  ? 

CHAPTER  XIT. 

Ver.  1.  Well  pleasing,  for  Acceptable,  = 

1.  Rational,  for  Reasonable.  ? 

2.  Transfigured,  for  Transformed.  — 

2.  Discern,  for  Prove.  — 

3.  Not  to  be  high-minded  above  that  which  he  ought  to  be, 
for  Not  to  think  of  himself  more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think.  — 

3.  But  to  be  minded,  for  But  to  think.  + 

3.  His, /or  The.  ? 

4.  For,  as  in  one  body,  we  have  many  members,  instead  of 
For  as  we  have  many  members  in  one  body.  = 

4.  But,  for  And.  -1- 

4.  The  members  have  not  all,  for  All  members  have  not. + 
4.  Severally,  for  Every  one.  = 

6.  And  having,  for  Having  then.  - 

7.  Let  us  be  occupied,  for  Let  us  wait.  = 
10.  In  love  of  the  brethren,  be  affectionate  one  to  another, 

for  Be  kindly  affectioned  one  to  another  with  brotherly  love.  + 
10.  In  giving  honour  outdoing  one  another,  for  In  honour 

preferring  one  another.  + 

IL  In  diligence  not  slothful,  for  Not  slothful  in  business.  ? 

17.  Honourable,  for  Honest.  + 

18.  Dependeth  on  you,  for  Lieth  in  you.  + 

19.  Avenge  not  yourselves  dearly  beloved, /or  Dearly  beloved 
javenge  not  yourselves.  = 

19.  Wrath  [of  God] ,  for  wrath.  + 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Ver.  1.  Submit  himself,  for  Be  subject.  ? 

1.  Authorities,  for  Powers.  + 

2.  He   which   setteth  himself  against,  for  He  which  re- 
fiisteth.  -^ 

3.  From,  for  Of.  + 

4.  God^s  minister  unto  thee,  for  Minister  of  God  to  thee.  = 
4.  Weaieth,  for  Beareth.  — 
6.  Submit  yourselves,  for  Be  subject  ? 
6.  The  wrath,  for  Wrath.                                                   + 
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5.  Ygur  conscience^  for  Conscience.  + 

6.  Ye  also  pay,  for  Pay  ye,  etc.  ? 
6.  To,  for  Upon.  = 

8.  Except,  for  But.  — 

10.  Fulfilment,  for  Fulfilling.     - 

11.  Is  salvation  nearer  to  us,  for  Our  salvation  is  nearer.  = 
13.  Seemly,  for  Honestly.  H- 

13.  Revelling,  for  Bioting.  4- 

14.  Take  no  forethought,  for  Make  not  provision  ? 

CHAPTER  XIV, 

1.  Weak  in  faith,  for  Weak  in  the  fiEuth.  — 

1.  [Yet]  not,  for  But  not.  — 

1.  For  the  deciding  of  doubts,  instead  of  To  doubtful  dispu- 
tations. — 

2.  But  he  that,  for  Another  who.  + 

3.  Neither  let  lum  that,  for  And  let  not  him  who.  f 

4.  Servant  of  another,  for  Another  man's  servant.  -h 
4.  His  own  lord,  for  His  own  master.  — 
4.  But,  for  Yea.  — 
4.  Made  to  stand,  for  Holden  up.  ? 
4.  Each,  for  Every  man.  — 

6.  Giveth  thanks  unto  God,  for  Giveth  God  thanks.  -f 

7.  None,  for  no  man.  — 

9.  And  of  the  living,  for  And  living.  + 

12.  Concerning  himself,  for  Of  himself.  ? 

13.  Therefore  let  us  not,  for  Let  us  not  therefore.  = 
13.  But  let  this  rather  be  your  judgment, /or  But  judge  this 

rather.  -f 

13.  Not  to  put,  for  That  no  man  put.  + 

13.  Occasion  of  falling,  for  Occasion  to  fall.  H- 

13.  In  a  brother's  way,  for  In  [his]  brother's  way.  — 

14.  That  nothing  is  unclean,  for  That  there  is   nothing 
unclean.  ^  = 

14.  Only  to  him,  for  But  to  him.  ? 

14.  Accounteth,  for  Esteemeth.  = 

14.  Anything  unclean,  for  Anything  to  be  unclean.  — 

14.  It  is,  for  [It  is].  — 

17.  Eating  and  drinking,  for  Meat  and  drink.  — 

20.  Do  not  destroy,  for  Destroy  not.  -f 

20.  Undo,  for  Destroy.  -f. 

20.  Are  clean,  for  Are  pure.  ? 

20.  Nevertheless,  for  But.  -f- 

20.  To  the  man,  instead  of  For  that  man.  + 

21.  It  is  good  not,  for  It  is  good  neither.  -. 
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21.  Wherein, /or  Whereby.  ? 

21.  Is  weak,  for  Is  made  weak.  ? 

22.  Blessed,  for  Happy.  = 
22.  Judgeth  for  condemneth.  '? 

22.  In  that  which,  for  In  that  thing  which.  — 

23.  And  whatsoever,  instead  of  For  whatsoever.  + 

CHAPTER  xv. 

1.  Moreover  we,  for  We  then.  = 

4.  Instruction,  for  Learning.  -f 

4.  The  comfort,  for  Comfort.  -f 

5.  Comfort, /or  Consolation.  = 

5.  To  be  of  the  same  mind,  for  To  be  like  minded.  — 

6.  That  with  one  accord,  ye  may  with  one  mouth,  for  That 
with  one  mind  and  one  mouth.  ? 

8.  For  the  sake  of  God's  truth,  instead  of  For  the  truth  of 
God. 

8.  In  order  to  confirm,  for  To  confirm.  + 

9.  Glorify,  for  Might  glorify.  - 
9.  Will  give  thanks,  for  Will  confess.  - 
9.  Will  sing,  for  sing.  + 

12.  To  rule  over,  for  to  reign  over.  = 

12.  Hope, /or  Trust.  + 

13.  And,  for  Now.  - 
13.  May  the  God  of  hope  fill,  for  The  God  of  hope  fill.  + 

13.  By,  for  Through. 

14.  Now,  for  And.  — 
14.  Even  I  myself,  for  1  myself.  ? 

14.  Ye  also  yourselves,  for  Ye  also.  + 

15.  Howbeit,  for  Nevertheless.  = 
15.  Order  of  the  verse.  = 

15.  In  some  measure,  for  In  some  sort.  -f- 

16.  A  minister,  for  The  minister.  + 
18.  For  I  will  not  dare  to  speak  at  all  save  of  those  things 

which  Christ  wrought  by  me,  instead  of  For  I  will  not  dare 
to  speak  of  any  of  those  things  which  Christ  hath  not  wrought 
by  me.  + 

20.  Yet  on  this  wise  making  it  my  ambition  to  preach,  for 
Yea,  so  have  I  strived  to  preach.  + 

20.  Was  [already]  named,  for  Was  named  + 

21.  According  2^,  for  As.  + 

21.  They  to  whom  no  tidings  of  him  came  shall  see,  for  To 
whom  he  was  not  spoken  of  they  shall  see.  + 

22.  For  the  most  part,  for  Much.  -I- 
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23.  But  now  no  more  having  place^  for  But  now  having  no 
more  place.  + 

23.  Having  these  many  years  a  longings  for  Having  a  great 
desire  these  many  years.  = 

24.  On  my  journey  thither, /or  On  my  way  thitherward.   = 

24.  In  some  measure, /or  Somewhat.  — 

25.  Ministering, /or  To  minister.  ? 

27.  And  indeed  they  are  their  debtors,  for  And  their  debtors 
they  are.  ? 

28.  Secured, /or  Sealed.  ? 
30.  To  strive, /or  That  ye  strive.                                          4- 

30.  For  me  to  God,  instead  of  To  Grod  for  me.  = 

31.  Them    that    are  disobedient,  for  Them  that    believe 
not.  — 

31.  Ministration, /or  Service.  -f 

32.  In  joy, /or  With  joy.  -f 
32.  Find  rest, /or  Be  refreshed                                             -f 

CH AFTER    XVI. 

Ver.  I.  Deaconess, /or  Servant.  -f 

2.  So  as,  for  As.  -f 

4.  Who  for  my  life  laid  down,  for  Who  have  for  my  life 
laid  down.  + 

5.  Salute, /or  Greet.  = 

6.  Greet,  for  Salute.  = 
6.  Which,  for  Who.  = 
9.  Fellow  labourer,  for  Helper.                                           = 

11.  Them  of  the  household,  for  Them  that  be  of  the  house- 
bold.  + 

12.  Persis  the  beloved, /or  The  beloved  Persis.  = 

13.  The  elect, /or  Chosen.  4- 
13.  And  [her  who  is]  his  mother  and  mine,  for  And  his 

mother  and  mine.  + 

17.  Learned, /or  Have  learned.  ? 

18.  Their  good  words, /or  Good  words.  ? 

19.  I  rejoice  therefore  over  you,  for  I  am  glad  therefore  on 
your  behalf.  ? 

19.  Harmless  unto  evil, /or  Simple  concerning  evil.  — 

22.  The  epistle,  for  this  Epistle.  = 

25.  Kept  in  silence, /or  Kept  secret.  ? 

26.  Is  made  known, /or  Made  known.  H- 
26.  Unto,  instead  of  For.  ? 

We  have  thus  gone  over  500  alterations,  which,  with  the  240 
previously  given,  as  anticipated  in  one  work,  make  a  total  of 
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740.  Allowing  40  for  possible  oversights^  the  number  will  be 
about  800^  but  of  these  a  great  many  are  repetitions ;  Even  09, 
for  as;  In  order  that,  for  that;  Through,  for  by ;  the  apostrophic 
genitive  for  that  formed  by  the  preposition  of,  are  very  firequently 
repeated :  many,  also,  are  relative  improvements  ,*  that  is,  changes 
necessitated  by  a  preceding  change.  These  would  much  more 
than  make  up  for  any  changes  overlooked,  so  that  740  will,  we 
think,  truly  represent  the  total  number  of  changes ;  and  of  these 
240,  or  one  third,  have  been  anticipated  in  one  work,  and  are 
to  be  found  either  in  the  body  of  that  work,  or  in  the  paraphrase 
which  is  attached  to  it,  but  which  does  not  bear  equal  marks 
of  care  in  its  preparation.  Besides  these  coincidences,  word 
for  word,  there  are,  however,  many  more  passages  in  which  the 
approximation  is  very  close,  and  some  of  which  seem  preferable 
to  the  revised  version.  Disgraceful  passions  seems  to  be  a 
better  substitute  for  vile  affections,  than  shameful  passions.  Bub- 
ject  to  condemnation  before  God,  seems  a  better  substitute  for 
guilty  before  God,  than  brought  under  the  judgment  of  God,  be- 
cause judgment  does  not  necessarily  imply  guilt ;  innocent  as 
well  as  guilty  are  subject  to  judgment,  but  only  the  latter  to 
condemnation. 

The  following  are  additional  instances.  Chap.  iv.  13,  A.  V. 
Promise  was  to  Abraham ;  1854,  Promise  wa>s  made.  R.  Pro- 
mise was  given.  Chap.  v.  2,  A.  V.  We  have  access ;  1854,  We 
have  had  access ;  R.  We  have  also  had..  Chap.  v.  4,  A.  V. 
Experience;  1854,  Proof;  R.  Approval.  Chap.  v.  11,  A.  V. 
The  atonement;  1854,  The  reconciliation;  R.  Our  reconcilia- 
tion. Chap.  xi.  17,  A.  V.  '^And  tvith  them  partakest  of  the 
root  and  fatness ;''  1854,  "And  art  become  a  common  and  equal 
participator ;"  R.  And  wast  made  partaker. 

About  twenty  or  thirty  similar  instances  might  be  adduced 
in  which  the  approximation,  although  not  exactly  verbal,  is  re- 
markably close,  so  far  as  the  idea,  or  form,  and  the  change,  from 
the  A.  V.  is  concerned.  Of  these  slight  differences  between  the 
the  changes  of  the  A.  V.  in  the  work  of  1854,  and  those  in  that 
of  1858,  some  seem  of  equal  merit ;  in  others,  the  slight  differ- 
ence between  the  two  seems  against  the  revised ;  and,  in  others, 
in  its  favour ;  but,  in  many  cases,  the  forms  of  alteration  coin- 
cide so  closely  as  to  justify  their  being  added  to  the  number  of 
those  in  which  the  renderings  of  the  revised  are  to  be  found,  in 
a  work  published  some  time  since,  and  which  thus  amount  to 
more  than  one  third  of  the  whole. 

Of  the  remaining  500  about  240  may  be  regarded  as  improve- 
ments, but  of  these  a  very  large  number  are  very  trivial ;  62  are 
indifferent^  84  doubtful;  and  114  are  for  the  worse;  and  of 
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these  some  are  of  considerable  importance^  as  a£Pecting  contro- 
verted points  as  to  the  apostle^s  meaning. 

To  give  the  reasons  for  or  against  all  the  renderings^  is  an 
amount  of  notice  which  the  authors  of  the  revision  have  no  right 
to  expect.  To  assurances^  that ''  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of 
most  of  the  '^  questions  have  been  before  the  authors/'  an  assur- 
ance^ on  the  part  of  others^  that  they  have  had  before  them  what 
seemed  sufficient  reasons  for  disputing  the  conclusions  of  the 
revisers^  is  a  sufficient  answer;  and  to  the  still  further  assurance, 
that  '^  if  the  critics  had  been  members  of  their  (the  authors') 
company^  they  would,  not  unfrequently,  have  modified  their 
opinions,  and  perhaps  not  have  differed  so  widely  from  the 
authors  in  their  ultimate  decision/'  the  critics  may  be  per- 
mitted to  respond,  that  their  decisions  have  been  formed  with 
sufficient  deliberation  to  justify  them  in  withholding  their  assent 
to  such  a  suggestion ;  and  that  they  long  since  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  respecting  the  facilities  afforded  by  St.  Paul's  style 
and  subject  for  a  comprehension  of  his  meaning,  to  which  the 
authors,  by  their  own  confession,  have  only  recently  arrived ; 
and  that  such  a  confession  on  the  part  of  the  revisers,  but  ill 
accords  with  their  so  unhesitatingly  assuming  to  themselves  an 
amount  of  patient  and  deep  consideration  of  the  subject  above 
that  of  their  reviewers.  To  hear  all  that  can  be,  or  is  said  for 
and  against  their  revision,  to  set  the  opinions  of  reviewers 
against  one  another  where  they  impeach  the  revised  version,  and 
to  profit  by  them  where  they  cannot  oppose  reviewer  to  reviewer, 
or  deny  the  justice  of  the  criticisms;  to  accept  and  laud  the 
judgment  which  pronounces  in  their  favour;  to  conciliate  un- 
favourable criticism  where  it  presents  only  a  ripple  of  opposition, 
and  to  reject  it  with  contempt  where  it  presumes  to  differ  too 
widely,  may  be  politic ;  but  a  less  marked  development  of  these 
features  would,  perhaps,  have  been  more  so. 

It  seems  that  they  have  reserved  their  strength  for  the  ulti- 
mate issue,  and  that  they  propose  to  secure  to  themselves  the 
advantage  of  either  having  the  last  word,  or  of  making  their 
work  not  only  the  concentration  of  all  the  learning  and  labour 
that  have  been  hitherto  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  but 
the  nucleus  which  is  to  attract  to  itself  all  the  fine  gold  which 
may  have  been  dispersed  among  those  in  England  who  have 
sought  for  the  true  meaning  of  Scripture  as  for  hid  treasure — 
the  pivot  upon  which  all  questions  connected  with  an  Authorized 
Version  are  to  turn. 

Under  these  circumstances,  those  who  differ  from  them  as 
to  the  merit  of  the  revision,  may  be  allowed  to  use  some  measure 
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of  reserve  in  bringing  forward  the  reasons  for  their  conclusions; 
but;  as  the  revisers  have  given  the  arguments  which  led  them  to 
adopt  some  of  their  proposed  amendments^  it  will  only  be  fair 
to  give  the  reasons  for  calling  in  question  some  of  those  which 
have  been  condemned. 

The  substitution  of  "Jesus  Christ's  called/'  for  "  the  called  of 
Jesus  Christ/'  seems  to  be  a  departure  from  that  rhythm  of  the 
A.  V.  which  the  revisers  profess  to  preserve.  It  is  too  sibilant 
to  be  euphonious^  and  too  familiar  to  harmonize  with  the  general 
tone  of  the  English  Scriptures. 

Chap,  i.,  ver.  8.  That  your  faith  " is  published''  for  the  "is 
spoken  of"  of  the  A.  V.,  is  not  good.  St.  Paulas  meaning  is  not 
that  of  being  made  public^  as  opposed  to  what  was  previously 
private  or  secret.  It  is  rather  the  becoming  notable,  celebrated, 
attracting  notice,  working  its  way  indirectly  and  by  its  greatness 
into  notice,  not  by  direct  and  intentional  publication.  "  Spoken 
of"  is  therefore  better :  "  is  renowned"  as  in  the  Bheims  Ver- 
sion, expresses  the  meaning  well :  "  is  highly"  or  "particularly 
spoken  of"  might  do. 

Ver.  9.  "A  way  opened"  instead  of  "  a  prosperous  journey," 
may  be  an  improvement,  but  it  seems  to  labour  under  the  same 
fault  of  only  including  a  part  of  the  meaning  of  the  original, 
and  of  not  being  sufficiently  comprehensive. 

Ver.  12.  "  That  I  with  you  may  be  comforted  among  you,  each 
by  the  faith  which  is  in  the  other,  both  yours  and  mine,"  is  so 
complicated  and  awkward  that  the  authorized  seems  preferable. 
If  the  revisers  will  allow  us  to  suggest  an  alteration  it  would  be 
thus :  "  That  I  may  be  a  partaker  among  you,  for  in  your  company, 
Compare  xv.  24),  of  the  comfort  to  be  derived  from  each  other's 
faith,  both  yours  and  mine  also" 

Chap.  i.  19.  Is  known  for  may  be  known  makes  St.  Paul 
assert  a  complete  truism. 

Ver.  20.  The  departure  from  the  Greek  order  here  and  at 
ver.  4,  are  very  decided  cases  of  interpretation,  instead  of  trans- 
lation, and  of  interpretation  which  excludes  the  meaning  most 
naturally  suggested  by  the  order  of  the  original. 

Chap.  ii.  4.  Is  leading  thee  to  repentance,  so  far  as  it  differs 
from  the  A.  V.  leadeth,  intimates  eflfectuality  rather  than  in- 
tention, and  is  therefore  altogether  beside  the  mark. 

Ver.  7.  Patience  in  well  doing,  for  patient  continuance  in  well 
doing,  seems  almost  equally  objectionable.  In  English,  patience  is 
almost  invariably  applied  to  that  virtue  as  exemplified  in  suflFer- 
ing ;  and  the  phrase,  patience  in  well  doing,  according  to  this, 
sounds  rather  contradictory,  placing  well  doing,  as  it  were,  in 
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the  category  of  positive  evils ;  whereas  it  is  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  continuing  in  well  doing  that  are  the  positive  evils; 
and  well  doing  calls  for  patience  only  indirectly. 

Ver.  13.  The  translators  have  very  summarily  and  dictatorially 
dismissed  the  interpretation  of  esteeming^  or  holdings  or  pro- 
nouncing just,  as  not  used  in  this  Epistle ;  but  the  present  verse 
alone  seems  sufficient  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  their  opinion.  We 
do  not  speak  of  a  man  as  being  made  just  with  or  in  the  sight 
of  or  before  another,  or  of  God ;  these  phrases  evidently  indica- 
ting the  estimation  in  which  a  person  is  held,  or  the  light  in  which 
he  is  considered ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  doers  of  the  law 
are,  in  virtue  of  their  observance  of  it,  just;  and,  to  speak  of 
the  doers  of  the  law  as  being  made  just,  is  to  say  that  those 
already  just  require  to  be  made  just;  or  that  God  justifies  or 
makes  just  those,  who,  in  virtue  of  their  observance  of  the  law, 
already  are  so. 

Yer.  22.  Thou  that  say  est  a  man  should  not  commit  adultery, 
better  than  thou  that  forbiddest.  Forbidding  is  the  province  of 
the  Lawgiver :  saying  that  a  man  should  not  do  an  act,  is  the 
province  of  all  who  know  the  law. 

Ver.  25.  If  thou  keep  the  law,  vastly  preferable  to  if  thou 
do  the  law :  the  latter  is  scarcely  English,  and  does  not  indicate, 
as  the  former  does,  the  necessity  of  a  universal  obedience — ^the 
keeping  the  whole  law  intact. 

Ver.  9.  We  have  before  proved,  better  than  we  before  brought 
the  charge ;  because,  in  order  to  bring  in  a  person  guilty,  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  bring  a  charge  but  to  prove  it.  *^  Brought  home 
the  charge^'  would  do.  And  on  the  same  principle,  "  may  become 
guilty  before  God,^^  is  preferable  to  '^  may  be  brought  under  judg- 
ment before  God.*^  The  giving  of  the  law  is  not  represented  as 
intended  to  secure  men's  being  brought  to  judgment,  but  to  their 
being  proved  criminal. 

Ver.  22.  For  there  is  no  difference,  better  than  for  there  is 
no  distinction.  Distinctions  are  often  made  when  there  is  no 
difference.  God,  indeed,  cannot  be  supposed  to  make  distinction 
where  there  is  no  difference,  but  the  whole  of  the  apostle's 
reason  in  the  immediate  context  is  to  shew  that  there  is  no  such 
difference  of  character  as  to  entitle  any  man  to  be  esteemed 
righteous  in  virtue  of  his  observance  of  God's  will,  for  all  have 
sinned.  God  makes  no  distinction  in  the  consequence  of  there 
being  no  difference,  but  is  not  the  subject  immediately  spoken 
of?  In  chap.  x.  12,  on  the  other  hand,  the  substitution  of  dis- 
tinction for  difference  is  an  improvement,  because  God's  im- 
partiality, not  man's  character,  is  the  immediate  subject. 

Chap.  iv.  1*  Is  this  blessing  then  pronounced  upon  ?  instead 
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of  the  A.  y •  Cometh  this  blessedness  upon  ?  introduces  a  great 
ambiguity  at  the  least.  To  pronounce  or  declare  a  man  blessed 
is  one  thing;  to  pronounce  a  blessing  upon  a  man  is  quite 
another  and  a  different  thing.  Is  this  blessedness  pronounced  of 
the  circumcision?  might  do^  but  the  revised  is  much  more  objec- 
tionable than  the  A.  V. 

Chap.  V.  12.  Spread  through,  for  the  A.  V.  passed  fg>on, 
does  not  harmonize^  as  the  latter  does^  with  the  idea  of  succession 
and  inherited  corruption.  It  gives  the  idea  of  gradual  and  ex- 
tensive  diffusion,  but  sacrifices  too  much  for  its  attainment. 

Chap.  V.  13.  There  was  sin  in  the  world,  for  sin  was  in  the 
world,  gives  the  idea -of  sin's  existence,  but  it  gives  also  the  idea 
of  its  existing  only  in  some  small  measure,  a  meaning,  which 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  St.  Paul  intended  to  con- 
vey,  and  which  would  quite  contradict  his  representations  in  the 
first  and  third  chapters. 

Chap.  viii.  17.  Are  suffering,  for  the  A.  V.  suffer,  seems  objec- 
tionable. It  is  not  so  much  actual  suffering,  as  the  willingness 
or  determination  to  suffer  with  and  for  Christ,  if  called  upon 
to  do  so,  that  St.  Paul  seems  to  have  in  view ;  and  the  A.  Y. 
expresses  the  latter  best. 

Chap.  viii.  19.  Revelation  is  more  strictly  the  translation  of 
the  Greek,  but  manifestation  as  in  the  A.  Y .  is  less  ambiguous, 
owing  to  the  word  revelation  being  so  much  used  in  a  particular 
and  special  sense  in  English  to  express  what  is  made  known  in 
Scripture. 

Chap.  xi.  11.  Did  they  stumble  in  order  that  they  should  fall, 
instead  of  the  A.  Y.  Have  they  stumbled  that  they  should  fall, 
seems  to  be  rather  an  aggravation  of  an  error  than  an  amend- 
ment. Even  the  A.  Y.  seems  objectionable,  but  the  revised  is 
decidedly  more  so.  Was  it  St.  Paul's  intention  to  represent 
the  Jews,  as  not  only  stumbling  knowingly  and  intentionally,  but 
as  stumbling  with  an  express  and  recognized  intention  of 
falling. 

Chap.  xii.  2.  Transfigured,  for  the  A.  Y.  transformed,  is  quite 
out  of  place.  The  apostle  is  exhorting  to  that  change  of 
character,  which  is  like  the  shining  light  that  shineth  more  and 
more  to  the  perfect  day.  For  the  word  '^  transform,''  which  har- 
monizes perfectly  with  this,  the  revisers  would  substitute  a  word 
more  applicable  to  a  change,  like  that  of  the  lightning  that 
shineth  in  a  moment  from  the  east  to  the  west. 

Discern,  for  the  A.  Y.  prove,  in  the  same  verse,  seems  to  be 
no  improvement.  The  apostle  probably  has  in  view  the  truth, 
that  they  who  do  God's  will  shall  know  the  doctrine  whether 
it  be  of  God ;  but  the  obtaining  an  undeniable  proof  that  a 
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doctrinal  knowledge,  already  obtained,  is  the  doctrine  conveyed 
by  God,  seems  to  be  the  prominent  idea. 

Chap.  xiv.  17.  Eating  and  drinking,  for  the  A.  V.  meat  and 
drink,  is  no  improvement,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  antithesis  is 
concerned.  Meat  and  drink  as  the  things  which  are  enjoyed 
by  those  who  eat  and  drink,  seem  to  be  the  proper  antithesis  to 
righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  are 
the  things  enjoyed  by  those  who  are  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Although  we  have  noticed  at  length  only  a  few  of  what 
seem  changes  for  the  worse ;  yet,  if  it  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation that  only  114  have  been  put  down  as  such,  it  will  be 
found  that  quite  as  many  have  been  noticed  as  the  character 
of  the  work  demands.  One  has,  however,  been  omitted.  In 
chapter  xiii.  4,  we  find  the  minister  of  justice  weareth  the 
sword  substituted  for  beareth  the  sword.  Taken  in  connexion 
with  a  statement  of  the  revisers  in  their  preface,  this  seems  a 
singular  rendering.  They  say,  ''  That  they  could  not  vary  the 
English  rendering  of  htaKovo^  and  X6CT0Vf)y6<;  except  by  intro- 
ducing some  word  like  '  officer,^  which  would  have  had  an  awk- 
ward sound.^'  We  cannot  see  the  force  of  this  remark.  After 
''  wearing  the  sword/^  in  the  fourth  verse,  we  think  that  '  officer,^ 
in  the  skth  verse,  would  have  been  quite  in  character.  B^it  is 
much  to  be  doubted  whether  any  person  would  have  much  con- 
fidence either  in  the  judgment  or  taste  of  an  artist  who  should 
paint  justice  with  a  sword  swinging  at  her  side,  wearing  it,  in- 
stead of  bearing  it. 

The  statement  of  the  revisers,  that  they  have  consulted  all 
the  aids  within  their  reach,  is,  in  some  measure,  a  defence 
against  complaint  on  the  part  of  authors  who  have  preceded 
them  in  the  field,  and  who  may  not  feel  quite  satisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  treated.  We  say  in  some 
measure,  because  we  doubt  whether  this  general  statement  is 
anything  like  a  sufficient  acknowledgment  in  many  cases,  and 
because  its  force  is  almost  completely  neutralized  by  the  title 
and  general  tone  of  the  work,  as  well  as  by  the  spirit  of  the  pre- 
face and  of  the  notice  of  the  reviewers  of  the  revisers^  labours. 
We  submit  that  the  adoption  of  the  exact  phraseology  of  any 
lately  preceding  works,  psurticularly  of  a  marked  character,  calls 
for  l?e  than  Lh  a  bn*ef  and  peknctory  admission  as  that  of 
the  revisers,  and  that,  too,  made  only  in  a  former  work,  and  not 
in  any  way  alluded  to  in  the  present.  It  may  be  asked,  whether 
we  think  that  a  direct  acknowledgment  should  have  been  made 
in  every  case.  We  woM  answer,  that  in  the  few  of  marked  im- 
portance,  and  first  published  by  living  authors,  such  an  acknow- 
ledgment, as  a  foot  note,  giving  merely  the  author^s  name,  would 
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have  added  nothing  to  the  expense  of  the  work^  and  nfould  have 
been  as  graceful  on  the  part  of  the  revisers,  as  it  would  have  been 
just  to  some  who  have  perhaps  bestowed  no  less  labour,  at  the 
least,  on  this  portion  of  God's  Word  than  they  have.  At  any 
rate,  a  list  of  the  works  on  the  same  subject  that  had  been  con- 
sulted might  have  been  given.  We  think  that  neither  the 
feasiblity  nor  propriety  of  this  can  be  questioned ;  but,  even  if 
it  should,  one  thing  forcibly  strikes  us,  and  that  is,  that  a  work, 
so  largely  indebted  to  its  predecessors  as  there  is  just  ground  for 
believing  this  to  be,  or  which  has,  at  any  rate,  been  anticipated 
so  largely  by  some  of  them,  should  have  admitted  its  conscious- 
ness of  this  circumstance  more  distinctly  in  the  wording  of  its 
title,  and  in  the  whole  spirit  and  tone  of  its  pretensions. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  title,  and  we  think  that  there  is 
a  very  marked  contrast  between  it,  and  that  of  our  authorized 
version,  a  contrast  which  throws  rather  an  unfavourable  light 
upon  a  statement''  which,  though  really  in  a  large  measure  true, 
seems  to  indicate,  in  the  connexion  in  which  it  is  introduced,  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  revisers  to  classify  the  authorized 
version  with  their  own  work.  Considering  that  the  eminence  of 
the  revisers  of  1858  over  the  various  writers  upon  similar  sub- 
jects in  the  present  day,  even  after  giving  them  the  highest 
position  which  they  can  claim,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  authors  of  our  authorized  version  over  their  cotemporaries, 
the  contrast  should  have  been  reversed.  If  the  translators 
thought  fit  to  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  other  transla- 
tions, the  revisers  have  manifold  greater  and  more  abundant 
reasons  for  the  same  acknowledgment.  If  there  had  been  room 
to  regard  this  omission  as  an  inadvertence,  it  might  have  been 
thought  hypercritical  or  uncourteous  to  animadvert  upon  it,  but 
the  whole  tone  and  spirit  of  the  preface  goes  to  nullify  the 
general  and  desultory  admission  of  aid  derived  from  those  who 
have  lately  preceded  them  in  the  same  field.  Thus  they  speak 
of  striking  the  key-note,  meaning  at  least  the  first  note  "  upon 
which ''  an  "  authoritative  revision  of  the  English  Bible ''  may  be 
"  based."  We  are  told  that  they  have  found  less  difficulty  in 
this  epistle  than  they  anticipated,  not,  it  would  seem,  from  the 
assistance  to  be  derived  from  former  writers,  [this  is  not  even 
hinted  at]  ;    but  "  a  full  argumentative  sentence,  an  earnest, 

a  **  With  the  text  of  Stephens  thus  far  amended  in  our  hands,  we  have  proceeded^ 
not  to  re-translate,  hut  to  revise  the  authorized  ^'ersion.  For  that  version  itself,  framed 
according  to  the  directions  of  King  James  I.  upon  the  Bishops'  Bihle,  together  with 
Tyndale*s,  Coverdale's,  Matthews's,  Whitchurch's  and  the  Geneva  Bible,  is  by  no 
means  to  be  regarded  as  a  separate  translation,  having  its  own  independent  merits  or 
demerits." 
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onward  connexion  of  thought  and  a  prevailing  length  of  sentence, 
make  the  apostle's  meanings  if  not  obvious,  yet,  when  carefully 
examined  generally,  not  only  clear  but  undoubted  !^^  [We  never 
heard  before  that  length  of  sentence  was  an  element  of  clear- 
ness] .  And  the  whole  preface  corresponds  in  spirit.  The  revisers 
dwell  largely  upon  their  own  labours ;  they  continually  speak  in 
a  tone  which  implies  that  their  alterations  are  almost  entirely 
the  results  of  their  own  examination  of  the  Greek,  and  the  very 
manner  and  measure  in  which  they  refer  to  the  works  of  others 
tends  to  confirm  the  impression  that  the  cases  in  which  they 
have  adopted  the  known  renderings  of  others  are  quite  ex- 
ceptional, two  or  three  only  being  mentioned.  In  the  preface  to 
their  revision  of  St.  John,  we  are  told  that  "  some  [!]  alterations 
have  been  already  proposed-''  by  others ;  that  the  "  revisers  have 
gone  carefully  through  comparing  the  authorized  version ''  (not 
with  other  translations,  but)  ^^with  the  Greek;"  that  the  re- 
vision which  they  offer  is  the  result  of  "great  and  anxious 
labour ;"  and,  although,  in  their  preface  to  St.  John,  as  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  they  expressly  disclaimed  retranslating,  yet, 
in  that  to  the  Romans,  they  speak  more  than  once  of  "our 
translation,"  and  of  the  revision  of  St.  John  as  "  our  former 
translation ;"  and  they  speak  of  the  alterations  not  as  alterations 
adopted,  but  as  alterations  which  they  have  proposed,  thus 
ignoring,  if  not  denying  their  having  been  already  put  forward 
by  previous  writers.  They  seem  disposed  to  claim  the  striking 
the  key-note  not  merely  in  its  loose  sense  of  the  first  note. 
Judging  from  the  manner  in  which  they  speak  of  the  alterations 
proposed  by  some  of  their  reviewers  who  have  ventured  so  far, 
noting  in  italics  that  each  alteration  of  this  kind  is  "  one  which 
he  himself ^^  {the  reviewer)  "suggests,"  as  if  such  presumption 
were  sufficient  to  ensure  its  own  condemnation,  they  seem  in- 
clined to  lay  claim  to  striking  the  key-note  in  its  fullest  and 
strictest  import,  as  "  a  certain  fundamental  note,  to  which  the 
whole  of  a  movement  has  a  certain  relation  or  bearing,  to  which 
all  its  modulations  are  referred  and  accommodated,  and  in  which 
it  both  begins  and  ends/^ 

Against  such  an  assumption  we  at  once  protest.  When  the 
revisers  have  been  placed  in  the  chair  of  authoritative  revision, 
and  have  been  constituted  a  commission  for  not  only  a  revised, 
but  a  ne  plus  ultra  version,  it  will  be  quite  time  enough  to  sub- 
mit to  their  dictation.  In  the  meantime,  we  would  ask,  whether 
all  of  the  many  suggestions  of  much  value,  both  public  and 
private,  which  they  acknowledge  to  have  received,  and  of  which 
they  signify  their  intention  to  avail  themselves  in  the  further 
revision  of  "^A^r  translation,^'  have  been  made  upon  the  principle, 
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that  the  only  alternative  is  the  Authorized  Version  of  King 
James  or  that  by  the  five  clergymen  revisers.  Must  not  most^ 
if  not  all  of  these  suggestions^  be  of  renderings  contained  neither 
in  King  James's  nor  in  the  latter ;  and,  if  so^  bow  can  they^ 
with  any  consistency^  pour  contempt  upon  a  reviewer  because 
he  adopts  a  principle  to  which  they  confess  that  they  have  been 
indebted  for  many  valuable  suggestions.  In  this^  as  in  some 
other  respects,  the  tone  of  the  writer  or  writers  of  the  prefaces 
is  objectionable,  and  they  taunt  one  reviewer  for  having  ad- 
vanced, as  preferable  to  their  renderings,  not  the  Authorized, 
but  a  rendering  of  his  ottm,  while  they,  at  the  same  time, 
acknowledge  their  obligations  to  others^  who,  if  they  have  sug- 
gested any  improvements,  must  have  adopted  the  very  same 
course. 

The  truth  is,  that  there  is  in  the  prefaces  a  good  deal  of  in- 
congruity. There  is  an  anxiety  to  conciliate  favourable  or  even 
indulgent  criticism,  which  ill  accords  with  the  asperity  and  con- 
tempt exhibited  to  those  who  have  not  been  fortunate  enough 
to  qualify  their  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  results  of  the  revi- 
sion, by  commendations  sufficiently  strong  to  neutralize  it. 
There  is  a  careful  bidding  for  the  revisers'  chair  on  the  one 
hand,  and  strong  indications  on  the  other,  that  the  decisions  of 
the  aspirants,  if  once  seated  in  it,  would  be  very  authoritatively 
enforced ;  and  that  dissentients  would  require  to  take  care  how 
they  expressed  their  disapproval  of  any  of  them.  In  the  preface 
to  St.  tfohn  they  do  not  aspire  to  be  translators ;  in  that  to 
Romans  they  have  not  only  aspired  to,  but  attained  the  position. 
In  the  one,  their  work  is  a  mere  tentamen;  in  the  other,  it 
seems  almost  a  finality,  requiring  the  adoption  of  only  some  of 
the  improvements  which  its  critics  have  suggested,  and  which 
seem  to  have  yielded  a  great  abundance  of  chaff,  but  little 
wheat,  when  winnowed  by  the  revisers,  to  be  perfect.  In  the 
one,  the  attempt  is  described  as  intended  to  invite  farther  sug- 
gestions ;  in  the  other,  a  reviewer  has  an  extinguisher  put  upon 
his  suggestions  because  they  are  renderings  of  his  own.  If  this 
is  not  claiming  finality,  what  is  ? 

A  more  independent  and  less  deprecatory  tone  in  the  outset  - 
of  their  undertaking,  and  a  less  supercilious  one  towards  un- 
favourable criticism  in  its  progress,  and  when  they  thought  that 
it  promised  to  secure  gener^  suffrage,  would  have  prc^uced  a 
much  more  favourable  impression.  As  it  is,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  of  the  statements  of  the  preface  deserve  to  be  regarded 
with  the  most  dislike,  those  which  disparage  their  reviewers,  or 
those  that  seek  to  conciliate  them.  It  would  have  been  well, 
also,  if  the  preface  had  given  a  less  doubtful  and  contradictory 
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intimation  of  the  position  which  the  revisers  professed  to  occupy ; 
and  if  it  had  stated  decidedly^  and  without  subsequent  contra- 
diction^ whether  they  really  regarded  themselves  as  retranslators 
and  original  suggestors  of  improved  renderings^  or  as  the  exa- 
miners and  cullers  of  the  renderings  of  others ;  or  if  they  claimed 
in  both  capacities^  in  what  cases^  or^  at  least,  in  what  gross  pro- 
portions. It  is  impossible  for  them  to  claim  in  both  capacities 
in  the  same  cases.  The  number  of  instances  in  which  their 
renderings  have  been  shewn  to  be  anticipated  in  a  single  work, 
is  a  fair  test  of  the  claim  to  which  the  revisers  can  aspire,  as  the 
first  proposers  of  one  third  of  their  alterations.  If  they  aim  at 
the  position  of  collectors  and  comparers  of  the  translations  of 
others,  it  is  one  with  which  they  might  well  be  content.  To  be 
the  focus  which  is  to  concentrate  the  learning  scattered  through 
the  works  of  many  years,  or  even  existing  in  the  present  day, 
and  to  diffuse  it  with  increased  power  and  brightness  over  the 
public  mind,  is  one  of  the  proudest  positions,  if  we  may  use 
such  a  word  in  such  a  cause,  to  which  a  Christian  scholar  can 
aspire.  To  separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  to  reject  from  the 
Word  of  God  all  the  dross  with  which  human  ignorance  may 
have  encrusted  it,  and  to  present  to  the  English  Church  a  more 

Eerfect  transcript  of  the  original  than  she  has  yet  enjoyed,  would 
e  a  work  of  the  highest  honour ;  but  it  requires  a  nice  discri- 
mination of  things  that  differ,  and  it  must  be  the  fruit  of  an 
examination  of  the  aggregate  of  the  learning  and  labour  that 
have  been  expended  on  the  Scriptures,  not  of  a  new  translation 
by  a  few  volunteers,  however  high  their  claims.  It  must  not 
rest  its  merits  upon  the  mere  eclectic  taste,  or  critical  skill  of  a 
few  persons,  or  upon  the  strongest  assurances  that  *'the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  of  most  of  the  questions  of  critical  scholar- 
ship have  been  before  them,'^  and  that  "they  have  never 
departed  from  the  Authorized  Version  without  distinct  and  suf- 
ficient cause  for  the  departure."  In  a  matter  of  such  deep 
importance,  it  is  asking  a  great  deal  too  much,  to  expect  an  im- 
plicit reliance  to  be  placed  on  such  assurances.  If  the  revision 
is  worth  the  slightest  labour,  those  who  undertake  it,  and  who 
profess  to  have  mastered  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  to 
have  distinct  and  sui&cient  reasons  for  each  and  every  alteration, 
should  think  it  amply  worth  the  trouble  of  giving  the  arguments 
on  both  sides,  and  the  reasons  for  preferring  one  side  to  the 
other. 

The  greater  the  confidence  on  the  part  of  any  reviser  in  the 
fulness  and  completeness  of  his  examination  on  both  sides  of 
every  question,  the  greater  will  be  his  readiness  in  giving  his 
reasons  to  the  public.     Of  this  the  revisers  themselves  give 
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proof;  for,  where  they  think  that  they  can  give  reasons  for 
their  alterations  which  appear  to  them  conclusive,  they  hare 
given  their  reasons  as  well  as  the  results.  If  they  had  done 
this  in  every  important  question,  the  ailments  on  both  sides 
of  which  were  before  them,  they  would,  we  think,  have  made  a 
greater,  because  a  more  certain  advance  towards  the  attainment 
of  a  more  correct  version.  A  single  question  or  doubt  which 
is  removed,  by  appljring  to  it  an  exhaustive  investigation,  giving 
the  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  such  a  summing  up  as  will  be 
sufficient  to  enlist,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  the  general  suffirages 
of  those  qualified  to  understand  and  appreciate  such  a  process, 
is  of  more  value  than  fifty  passages  revised  according  to  the 
mere  critical  taste  snd  judgment  of  those  who  give  results 
without  reasons,  and  by  a  conflicting  succession  of  whose  works 
the  minds  of  those  who  rely  upon  them,  are  tossed  to-and-fro 
upon  the  waves  of  direct  contradiction,  not  only  on  minor 
points,*  but  on  those  of  the  first  importance,  and  informed,  at 


h  "  The  mistake  of  renderiDg  it  {ipi- 
Otta)  contentiousness,  and  imagining  a 
denvation  from  fyis  prevailed  oniver- 
■ally  (....)  down  to  Ruckert,  who 
first  suggested  the  true  derivation." 
It  means  ** 'amhitus/  *  self-seeking/ 
*  greed.'  .  .  .  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  this  the  proper  meaning 
should  not  here  apply,  without  seek- 
ing for  a  more  far-fetched  one,  as  the 
party  spirit  of  the  Jews.  Riickert." — 
Alford  on  Rom.  ii.  8. 

**  So  that  we  must  not  understand 
rf  ipyp,  *  your  anger,'  nor  *  Ood^a 
anger,'  but  '  anger'  generally." — Al- 
ford on  Rom.  xii.  19. 

*'  And  not  ordy  ao^  hut  we  cdso  tri- 
vmph  in  God  (particip.  as  the  finite 
verb),  see  chap.  ix.  28.  Wener,  g 
46,  2."— Alford  on  Rom.  v.  11. 


"  —  9ucaiovv  is  not  only  negative  to 
acquit,  .  .  .  but  also  positive,  *  to  de- 
clare righteous;*  but  never  *to  make 
righteous,'  by  transformation  or  im- 
parting of  moral  strength,  by  which 
moral  perfection  may  be  attained.  Jus- 
tificatio  must  be  taken  as  the  old  Pro- 
testant dogmatists  rightly  took  it, 
eenau  forensi ;  i.  e.,  imputatively.  .  .  . 
All  interpretations  which  overlook  the 
laot  of  imputation  are  erroneous." — 
Alford  on  Rom.  i.  17. 


"  That  are  contentions.  .  . .  After 
much  consideration  we  have  adopted 
this  translation  of  ipiBtla :  for  though 
we  are  fully  aware  that  it  is  derived 
from  fyiBos,  and  that  it  usually  marks 
the  spirit  of  faction  or  party,  it  has 
still  appeared  to  us,  by  a  comparison 
of  the  jpassages  in  the  New  Testament, 
where  it  occurs  especially,  PhiL  i.  16., 
(Rec),  where  it  is  in  antithesis  to 
Aydmi^  that  the  idea  of  a  contentious 
opposition  could  not  be  overlooked." — 
Pref.  to  Rev.  Ver.,  p.  x. 

"  19.  [Of  God\^  a  Dold  but  necessary 
insertion." — Pref.  to  Rev.  Ver.  on 
Rom.  xii.  19,  p.  xviii. 

"11.  Glorying,  We  have  often  kept 
St.  Paul's  characteristic,  but  some- 
what unarammatical  participles,  be- 
lieving them  to  be  perfectly  intelli- 
gible."— Pref.  to  Rev.  Ver.  on  Rom. 
V.  11,  p.  X — xii. 

"  The  verb  Sucoi^,  we  believe  to 
have  two  chief  meanings  •••(«)  [^^ 
more  classical  meaning,  not  used  in 
this  epistle].  I  hold  or  consider  a  iking 
just.  .  .  .  (]S)  [the  peculiar  New  Testa- 
ment sense  I  bold,  or"  (.  . .)  ^^maket^ 
man  just." — Pref.  to  Kev.  Ver.,  pp. 
ix,  X. 
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one  time,  that  the  terms  which  express  a  great  and  fundamental 
doctrine  of  Christianity,  and  specially  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  mean  to  pronounce  just ;  and,  at  another,  that  they 
never  have  this  meaning,  but  signify  to  make  just. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  observe,  that  in  a  revision  of  the 
English  version  of  God's  Word  in  the  present  day,  the  adoption 
of  renderings  already  given  must  be  the  rule ;  the  suggestion 
of  new  ones,  the  exception ;  and  there  should  be  no  reason  to 
suspect  that  these  two  provinces  have  been  confounded  to- 
gether, from  losing  sight  of  the  distinction  between  them  ,*  or 
that  those  who  undertake  the  work  have  any  wish  to  appropriate 
a  reputation  for  an  undue  share  of  the  aggregate  of  learning 
and  labour,  which  have  rendered  such  a  revision  not  only 
practicable,  but  comparatively  easy. 


STBIAC  LITEItATUEE-THE  ACTS  OF  ADDL 

In  the  third  chapter  of  Luke  and  at  the  twenty-eighth  verse  we 
read  of  a  certain  Addi,  the  son  of  Cosam,  among  the  progenitors 
of  Joseph  the  carpenter.  Who  he  was,  or  when  he  lived,  we 
know  not ;  but  there  is  said  to  have  been  another  of  the  name, 
whose  exploits  were  early  famous  in  the  Oriental  church  espe- 
cially. This  Addi,  who  was  probably  a  real  personage,**  is 
accounted  one  of  the  most  eminent  missionaries  of  the  apostolic 
age,  and  certain  writings  have  come  down  to  us  bearing  his 
name,  although  it  is  evident  he  was  not  their  author.  Before 
we  proceed  to  give  a  few  details  concerning  this  Addi,  and  the 
documents  to  which  his  name  is  attached,  it  may  be  well  to 
premise,  that  there  were  in  all  probably  four  persons  bearing 
that  designation :  1.  Addi,  in  the  genealogy  of  Joseph.  2.  Addi, 
the  subject  of  this  paper.  3.  Addi,  a  disciple  of  Manes,  and 
a  propagator  of  his  opinions.  4.  Addi,  a  presbyter,  whose 
Questions  to  Jacob  of  Edessa  have  been  recently  published  by 
Dr.  de  Lagarde  in  Syriac*  To  this  latter  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer  again. 

Addi  is  often  confounded  with  Thaddeus,  who  was,  however, 
quite  a  different  person,  being,  as  we  know,  one  of  the  twelve 

A  In  Syriac  his  name  is  regularly  written  ^^)| ;  in  Latin,  Addseus,  or  Ad»u8  ; 
in  Greek,  *A88axos,  or  *A8atos. 

*  MeliquuB  Juris  Eccleaiastici  AntiquissinKB.  Svriace  primus  edidit  A.  P.  de 
Lagarde.     1856. 
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apostles^  while  Addi  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  whom  our 
Lord  sent  out  to  preach  the  Gospel.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  how 
this  mistake  arose,  there  being  a  certain  resemblance  in  the  two 
names.^  Notices  of  the  person  and  work  of  Addi  are  chiefly 
to  be  sought  for  in  Oriental  writers.  These  notices  have  been 
collected,  in  good  part,  by  the  assiduous  Assemani,  in  his  erudite 
work,  the  Biblioiheca  Orientalis,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
second  part  of  the  third  volume.  We  there  read  that  "the 
Syrians  and  Chaldeans  own  as  their  apostles,  first,  the  Magi, 
who  were  the  firstfruits  of  the  Gentiles,  and  first  adored  Christ 
the  Lord :  then,  of  the  twelve,  Peter,  Thomas,  Bartholomew, 
Matthew,  and  Judas,  the  brother  of  James  or  Lebbseus :  and 
finally,  of  the  seventy,  Addi  or  Thaddeus,  and  his  disciples, 
Maris,  and  Aggi.  But  before  all  others  they  celebrate  and 
count  as  apostles  of  the  east,  par  excellence,  Thomas,  Thaddaeus 
(Addi),  Maris,  and  Aggi,  to  whom  they  not  only  refer  their 
reception  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  also  assign  the  institution  of 
the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  which  afterwards 
became  a  patriarchate.  As  to  the  Magi,  Thomas,  and  Thaddseus 
(Addi),  the  case  is  clear,  for  not  only  do  the  Syrians,  but  also 
all  the  Greeks  and  Romans  affirm  that  Thomas  and  Thaddaeus 
(Addi)  were  the  apostles  of  the  Syrians  and  Chaldeans." 
Setting  aside  the  inconsistency  in  reference  to  the  name  of 
Addi,  and  the  confusion  of  his  identity,  and  perhaps  some  diver- 
sity and  uncertainty  in  the  details,  there  is  good  evidence  that 
to  Addi  was  ascribed,  from  an  early  period,  a  very  prominent 
place  in  the  important  labours  by  which  the  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel  was  conveyed  to  the  distant  east.  It  would  be  very 
injudicious  to  say  that  these  traditions  have  no  foundation  in 
historical  truth.  A  reference  to  Assemani  will  suffice  to  shew 
that  during  a  long  succession  of  ages,  Addi  was  commemorated 
by  Oriental  writers  as  a  celebrated  and  successful  preacher  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

We  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  that  various  literary  produc- 
tions have  been  written  in  connexion  with  the  name  of  a  man 
so  famous.  It  will  be  evident,  however,  that  the  two  to  which 
these  remarks  especially  refer,  do  not  in  any  proper  sense  claim 
Addi  as  their  author.  As  already  intimated.  Dr.  de  Legarde 
has  published  in  Syriac  two  of  these  documents,  in  connexion 
with  other  curious  remains.  The  full  title  of  the  first  is  as 
follows  : — "  From  the  book  of  the  Doctrine  of  Addi  the  apostle, 
who  discipled  and  taught  the  Edessenes,  and  all  those  who  in- 

9  The  Acts  of  Addi  extant  in  Syriac  in  the  British  Museum,  Add.  MSS.  No.  14644, 
are  entered  in  the  catalogue  as  the  Acts  of  ThaddeuSf  and  the  same  error  is  repeated 
in  the  lettering  of  the  volume. 
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habit  the  land  of  Mesopotamia^  when  Christ  had  ascended  to  his 
Father :  and  how  the  holy  apostles  received  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  orders,  and  the  ministry  of  the  Church;  and  whither 
each  of  them  went ;  and  whence  all  the  countries  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  all  the  northern  nations  who  were  instructed 
in  the  Gospel  of  Christ  our  Saviour,  received  priestly  ordina- 
tion." It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  document  is  to  be  found 
in  a  manuscript  already  named''  under  the  quite  as  appropriate 
title  of  Doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  a  variation  which  is  not  re- 
peated, however,  in  the  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  volume, 
at  the  end. 

The  second  book  printed  by  Dr.  de  Lagarde,  is  the  Questions 
of  Addi  to  Jacob  of  Edessa,  above  referred  to.  It  is  entitled 
^^the  Questions  which  Addi  the  Elder,  the  lover  of  labour 
(Philoponus),  asked  of  Jacob,  Bishop  of  Edessa."  It  is  added 
that  these  questions  were  answered  partly  from  others,  and 
partly  by  Jacob  himself.  The  questions  are  about  seventy  in 
number,  and  each  of  them  is  followed  by  its  reply.  This  work, 
as  we  said,  must  not  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  time  of  Addi 
the  apostle.  Jacob  of  Edessa  flourished  in  the  second  half  of 
the  seventh  century,  and  left  a  number  of  writings,  which  are 
still  extant. 

The  volume  from  which  Dr.  de  Lagarde  derived  his  text  of 
Addi  is  in  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale  at  Paris,  and  although  it 
has  been  many  years  in  Europe,  was,  we  were  told  on  applying 
for  it,  originally  obtained  at  the  same  Nitrian  monasteries  from 
which  we  drew  most  of  our  Syrian  treasures  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  date  of  the  Paris  MS.  is,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
A.D.  795 ;  and  the  volume,  which  consists  of  about  580  pages, 
contains  many  other  valuable  matters.  Not  the  least  important 
part  of  it,  in  the  estimation  of  the  present  writer,  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  council  of  Nice.  This  includes  the  creed  and 
canons  of  the  council,  and  a  copy  of  the  Epistle  of  Constantine, 
lately  published  in  the  Analecta  Niccena,^  There  are  also  con- 
siderable portions  of  the  Nicene  fragments,  which  were  first 
published  in  Coptic  by  Zoega,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
and  again  by  Dom  Pitra  in  1852,  and  were  only  known  in  that 
form. 

We  now  turn  to  the  MS.  14,644  in  the  British  Museum, 
This  is  a  volume  of  great  antiquity,  and  elegantly  written.  In 
the  catalogue,  it  is  assigned  with  great  probability  to  the  sixth 

d  See  Note  «. 

«  Analecta  Niccma :  Fragments  relating  to  the  Council  of  Nice.  The  Syriac  text 
from  ancient  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  with  a  translation,  notes,  etc.  By  B, 
Harris  Cowper.    The  Paris  copy  of  the  Epistle  is  the  tMrd  which  has  turned  up^ 
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century^  and  it  consists  of  ninety-six  leaves  of  an  octavo  size. 
The  commencement  is  partly  lost^  and  partly  imperfect.  The 
principal  contents  of  it  are :  1.  The  account  of  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  at  Edessa  and  the  surrounding  country^  by  the 
preaching  of  Addi,  and  the  conversion  of  Abgar  the  King. 
2.  The  Doctrine  of  Addi,  (here  called  Doctrine  of  the  Apostles) . 
8.  The  Doctrine  of  Simon  Peter  in  Rome^  which  b^ns  with 
the  intimation  that  ^'  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  Claudius  Caesar, 
Simon  Cephas  left  Antioch  to  go  to  Bome^  and  as  he  passed 
over  he  preached  in  the  provinces  the  Word  of  our  Liord ;  and 
when  he  drew  nigh  to  enter  there,  many  heard  and  went  forth 
to  meet  him,  and  the  whole  church  received  him  with  great 
joy,  &c.^*-^  4.  History  of  the  way  in  which  the  cross  of  Christ 
was  found  by  Helen  tmce.  5.  The  history  of  Cyriacus,  a  Jew, 
who  became  a  convert  in  the  time  of  JuUan  the  apostate. 
There  follow  accounts  of  various  ancient  martyrs — of  Abraham 
of  Cydonia  (?);  of  Jacob  of  a  city  of  the  Uzii,  a  Persian  martyr; 
of  Saba  Julian;  of  Sophia  and  her  three  daughters^  Helpis, 
Pistis  and  Agape,  in  Rome ;  of  Sharbel,  a  converted  idol  priest, 
''In  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  autocrat  Trajan  Caesar^  in  the 
third  year  of  the  reign  of  Abgar,  the  seventh  king,  which  was 
the  year  416  of  the  kingdom  of  Alexander,  King  of  the  Greeks 
(a.d.  105),  and  in  the  priesthood  (pontificate)  of  Sharbel  and 
Barsamia,  Trajan  Caesar  ordered  the  rulers  of  provinces  of  his 
realm  to  offer  many  sacrifices  and  victims  in  all  the  cities  of 
their  jurisdiction,"  etc.  The  book  ends  with  the  acts  of  Cosmas 
and  Damian,  brothers,  in  the  days  of  the  King  Quirinus/  and 
with  an  account  of  "A  man  of  God  from  Rome." 

Such  is  the  remarkable  and  precious  volume  which  contains 
the  Acts  of  Addi.  We  have  met  with  traces  of  Addi^  in  the 
form  of  extracts,  in  the  MSS.  numbered  14532,  14533,  14535, 
and  14612;  the  two  first  and  the  last  are  the  same,  with  trifling 
variations ;  the  other  gives  two  short  additional  fragments.  At 
present  this  is  all  the  manuscript  authority  we  have  been  able  to 
discover  among  these  Nitrian  spoils.  We  had  intended  giving  a 
translation  of  all  these  matters,  but  it  will  answer  our  present 
purpose  to  present  the  reader  with  a  summary  of  them^  and  some 
passages  in  the  form  of  extract. 

As  we  said,  the  commencement,  which  records  the  coming  of 


/  There  is  another  copy  of  this  curious  little  document  in  the  same  cdlectioD, 
No.  14,609,  and  of  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  great  antiquity.  Whether  Peter  was 
Bishop  of  Rome  or  not,  it  is  very  evident,  according  to  this  account,  that  he  found  a 
church  there  on  his  arrival,  and  could  not  have  been  its  founder. 

g  i.  e.  P.  Quirinus  Sulpicius  (?),  Governor  of  Syria,  died  in  the  rdgn  of  Tiberius. 
Vide  Tacit.,  Annaly  lib.  3,  etc. 
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Addi  to  Edessa,  is  unhappily  lost^  and  we  find  him  preaching 
to  an  assembly  of  the  city^  to  whom  he  relates  the  life^  miracles^ 
doctrines^  and  death  of  Christy  and  presents  an  urgent  exhorta- 
tion to  abandon  their  old  superstitions  and  accept  the  Gospel. 
The  following  fragments  appear  to  belong  to  this  address : 

"  Of  the  blessed  Addi  the  Apostle:  from  the  instruction  [doctrine) 

which  he  made  in  Edessa  (?)  before  Abgar  the  king  and  an 

assembly  of  the  city. 

''  And  when  he  entered  the  supulchre,  he  arose^  and  left  the 
sepulchre  with  many,  and  they  that  guarded  the  sepulchre  saw 
not  how  he  went  forth  from  the  sepulchre,  and  the  watchers  on 
high*  were  the  heralds  of  his  resurrection.  For  except  he  had 
been  willing  he  had  not  died,  for  he  is  the  Lord  of  death  ;^  and 
if  it  had  not  pleased  him  he  would  not  have  put  on  the  body, 
seeing  that  he  is  the  maker  of  the  body,  for  he  willingly  submitted 
to  be  bom^  of  the  Virgin,  and  again  he  came  under  the  suffering 
of  death.^* 
And  after  a  little. 

"  For  even  if  his  appearance  was  that  of  men,  yet  the  power 
of  his  knowledge  and  authority  was  that  of  God.^^ 

After  this  address  Abgar  went  down  to  his  royal  palace,  he 
and  his  great  men  with  him,  Abdu  Bar  Abdu,  and  Garmi,  and 
Shemashgram,^  and  Abubi  and  Mahardath,  and  their  friends, 
rejoicing  in  aU  their  eyes  had  seen  and  their  ears  heard,  and  in 
the  joy  of  their  heart,  they  praised  the  God  who  had  turned 
their  mind  to  him,  renouncing  the  idolatory  in  which  they  had 
lived,  and  professing  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  And  when  Addi 
had  built  a  church,  they  brought  into  it  vows  and  offerings,  they 
and  the  people  of  the  city,  and  there  they  sang  praises  all  the 
days  of  their  life.  And  Avandi  and  Barcalbo,  who  were  chiefs 
and  governors,  and  clothed  in  the  white  robes  of  kings,'  came  to 
Addi  and  asked  him  about  the  race  of  Christ,  that  he  might  tell 
them  how  God  had  appeared  to  them  as  man,  and  how  they 
could  look  to  him,  and  all  of  them  had  satisfaction  about  this, 
in  all  their  eyes  saw  and  all  their  ears  heard  from  him.  And  he 
related  to  them  all  the  prophets  had  said  concerning  him,  and 
they  received  his  words  joyfully  and  believingly,  and  no  man 
opposed  him,  for  the  exploits  which  he  did  suffered  no  one  to 

A  )l003>  l;;-^^.     Comp.  Dan.  iv.  13. 

*  A  word  in  the  MS.  is  here  illegible. 
J  Indistinct  in  MS. 

*  This  name  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  the  work  of  Bardesanes,  published, 
by  Mr.  Cureton  in  his  SpicUegium  Syriacum, 

'  |)Q-K»  >  1  ■  n\  apparently  put  for  pCLia 
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resist  him.  Now  Shavido  and  Ebedabn,  chief  priests  of  this 
city^  with  Piruz  and  Daicu  their  companions^  when  they  beheld 
the  miracles  which  he  wrought^  ran  and  threw  down  the  altars 
whereon  they  had  sacrificed  before  Nebn  and  Bel  their  gods, 
besides  the  great  altar  in  the  midst  of  the  dty,  and  they  cried 
and  said,  Truly  this  Teacher  is  illostrioos  and  ^orioos^  of  whom 
we  have  heard  all  that  he  has  done  in. the  land  of  Palestine. 
And  Addi  received  all, who  believed  in  Christ,  and  baptized  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ohost.  And  those  who  had  worshipped  stones  or  wood,  sat  it 
his  feet,  and  were  convinced  of  the  contradiction  and  madness  of 
idolatry.  The  Jews  also  who  know  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
dealers  in  soft  raiment  (?)  were  also  persuaded  and  taught^  and 
they  confessed  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  the  living  Grod. 

Now  neither  Abgar  the  king,  nor  yet  Addi,  compelled  by 
force  any  man  to  believe  in  Christ,  because,  without  the  force  of 
man,  the  force  of  the  miracles  constrained  many  to  believe  in 
him.  And  all  the  country  of  Mesopotamia,  and  all  the  regions 
round  about  it,  received  his  doctrine  in  love. 

Now  Aggi,  maker  of  the  robes  and  hoods"*  of  the  king,  and 
Pint,  and  Bar  Shalmo,  and  Barsamia,  with  their  companions, 
joined  themselves  to  Addi  the  apostle,  and  he  received  them  and 
made  them  participate  with  him  in  the  ministry,  reading  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  every 
day  studying  them,  being  commanded  by  him  carefully  that 
their  bodies  should  be  clean,  and  their  persons  holy,  as  becometh 
men  who  stand  before  the  altar  of  God.  '^  And  be  ye  far  from 
false  oaths,  and  from  killing  wickedly,  and  from  deceitful  testi- 
mony in  changing  garb,**  and  from  sorcerers  upon  whom  is  no 
mercy,  and  from  diviners,  and  enchanters,  and  soothsayers,  and 
from  fate,  and  nativities,  wherein  the  deceitful  Chaldeans  are 
famous,  and  from  planets,  and  signs  (the  zodiac),  in  which  the 
foolish  confide.  And  put  far  from  you  partiality  to  the  wicked, 
and  bribes,  and  presents,  whereby  the  just  are  condemned ;  and 
let  there  be  no  more  joined  with  this  ministry  whereto  ye  are 
called,  another  worship,  for  the  Lord  is  the  object  of  worship 
whom  ye  serve,  all  the  days  of  your  life.  And  be  solicitous  to 
give  the  seal  of  baptism ;  and  be  not  lovers  of  the  wealth  of  this 

^  |.j)Q-KiO  H|-*  i^S.  This  phrase  is  obscure,  and  the  rendering  doubtful. 
Elsewhere  Aggi  is  called  '  a  maker  of  silk/  pp^A.^  r-^>  ^°^  perhaps  we  may 
here  read  the  text  |^9Q.>aO  X^'i-B  f^^^,  *  a  maker  of  silk  and  one  who  bleaches 

(or  whitens)  linen.'    The  latter  word  is  not  in  the  lexicons,  but  |>Q.k»  occurs  in  the 
Reuse  of  white  raiment. 


''  I^IjA^  l5a.yi^),  a  doubtful  rendering. 
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world  j  and  hear  judgment  in  rectitude  and  truth ;  and  be  not 
a  stumbling-block  to  the  blind^  lest  there  be  reviled  through  you 
the  name  of  Him  who  openeth  the  eyes  of  the  blind^  as  we  have 
seen.  Let  every  one  who  sees  you^  therefore^  be  instructed^  and 
be  ye  perfect  in  all  you  preachy  and  teach  and  minister/^ 

These  men  were  with  Addi  in  the  church  which  he  had 
erected  by  the  word  and  order  of  Abgar,  by  whom  and  his 
nobles  everything  necessary  was  provided  for  the  house  of  God 
and  the  wants  of  the  poor.  Every  day  multitudes  assembled  for 
the  service  of  prayer  and  the  ministry^  and  to  hear  the  Old  and 
New  Testament. 

Various  details  follow,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  fire  wor- 
shippers and  water  worshippers.  The  fame  of  the  events  which 
occurred  in  and  around  Edessa,  reached  Narses  the  king  of  As- 
syria^ who  sends  a  message  to  Abgar  asking  for  the  presence  of 
Addi  or  some  information  upon  the  subject.  The  reply  of  Abgar 
is  given,  conveying  the  intelUgence  required ;  whereupon  Narses 
very  much  wonders,  and  especially  that  Abgar  does  not  go  and 
put  to  death  the  Jews  for  the  murder  of  Christ.  Hereupon 
Abgar  writes  a  letter  to  Tiberius  Caesar,  accusing  the  Jews  of 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  asking  what  should  be  done  to  them. 
In  reply,  Tiberius  says  he  has  been  informed  of  their  conduct 
by  Pilate,  but  in  consequence  of  war  with  the  Spaniards,  who 
rebel  against  him  at  that  time,  he  has  no  leisure  to  act,  but  he 
is  prepared,  when  he  has  leisure,  to  give  orders  concerning  these 
lawless  Jews;  and  states  that  Pilate,  who  was  his  proconsul 
there,  has  been  substituted  by  another  person,  because  he  failed 
in  his  duty,  and  performed  the  will  of  the  Jews  and  crucified 
Christ,  who,  he  hears,  instead  of  the  cross,  merited  honour  and 
worship,  especially  from  those  who  saw  his  mighty  works.  Great 
honour  was  shewn  by  Abgar  to  Aristides,  the  bearer  of  this 
letter.  From  Edessa,  Aristides  went  to  Ticynthus  (?),  where 
Claudius  the  second  after  Tiberius  then  was,  and  thence  to  Artica 
(Artace  ?),  where  Tiberius  was. 

Aristides  related  all  that  Addi  had  done,  and  during  the 
peace  which  followed,  the  emperor  sent  and  put  to  death  some 
of  the  chief  of  the  Palestinian  Jews,  at  which  Abgar  rejoiced 
much,  because  the  Jews  had  received  the  recompense  which  was 
meet.  On  his  part,  Addi  built  churches  and  evangelized  the 
country  far  and  near;  but  in  the  end  he  fell  sick,  and  perceiving 
that  he  must  die,  he  called  Aggi  before  him,  and  appointed  him 
his  successor.  Plut,  who  was  a  deacon,  he  made  an  elder,  and 
Abshalmo,  who  was  reader  (?),  he  made  a  deacon.  To  the  king 
and  chief  men  he  delivered  his  dying  exhortation  to  fidelity. 
His  address  and  speedy  death  produced  a  deep  impression  of 
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sorrow.  He  died  on  the  fiftli  day  of  the  week,  in  the  month 
Ear^  and  was  magnificently  buried  in  the  ancient  regal  sepulchre 
of  the  kings  of  Edessa. 

After  the  death  of  Abgar^  one  of  his  unbeUeving  sons  suc- 
ceeded^ and  became  a  persecutor.  Under  him  Aggi  was  cruelly 
put  to  deaths  not  without  adding  his  dying  testimony  in  favour 
of  the  truth.  This  event  caused  great  auction  among  the  dis- 
ciples. Plut  the  successor  of  Aggi  went  to  Antioch  and  received 
episcopal  ordination  from  Serapion^  Bishop  of  Antioch  (!  !)^  who 
had  been  ordained  by  Zephyrinus^  Bishop  of  Rome^  through  suc- 
cession from  Peter  who  received  orders  from  our  Lord^  and  was 
bishop  there  in  Rome  for  twenty-five  years^  in  the  reign  df 
Caesar^  who  reigned  there  thirteen  years  (i.  e.,  Nero). 

After  all  these  things^  and  according  to  the  custom  in  the 
realm  of  Abgar^  and  in  other  places^  a  full  account  was  written 
and  laid  up  in  the  archives.^  Lebubono  Barsnak  Bar  £bed 
Shaddi^  scribe  of  the  king^  wrote  these  things  of  Addi  the 
apostle  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  whole  concludes 
with  an  attestation  of  the  truth  of  the  narrative. 

It  will  be  conceded  that  a  document  like  this^  represented 
by  a  manuscript  thirteen  centuries  old^  is  of  some  importance^ 
and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  it  contains  a  generally  cor- 
rect account  of  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  at  Edessa.,  mixed 
up  it  may  be  with  fable^  but  still  substantially  true. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  second  principal  document^  which 
has  been  published  by  Dr.  de  Lagarde^  from  the  Paris  manu- 
script^ we  shall  give  the  remaining  short  fragment^  which  we 
have  found  in  three  separate  volumes  of  the  Nitrian  collection.^ 

"  From  the  Doctrine  of  Addi  the  apostle,  which  was  spoken  in  the 

city  of  Edessa. 

"  Ye  know  that  I  said  to  you,  that  all  the  souls  which  go 
forth  from  the  bodies  of  men,  are  not  under  (the  power  of) 
death,  but  live  and  exist,  and  they  have  habitations  and  a 
dwelling-place  of  rest.?  For  the  souPs  thought  is  not  extinct, 
nor  its  knowledge,  because  it  is  the  image  of  the  immortal  God. 
Nor  is  it  without  perceptions,  like  the  body,  which  has  no  con- 
sciousness of  the  corruption  which  reigns  over  it.  But  redemp- 
tion and  the  reward  it  receiveth  not  without  its  body,  because 
its  suffering  is  not  its  own  alone,  but  also  that  of  the  body, 
wherein  it  dwelt  in  time.  But  those  who  are  not  reconciled  to 
God,  know  not  that  then  repentance  (?)  will  be  without  gain.*' 

0  Among  the  records. 

P  No.  14,532,  fol.  137  :  14,533,  foL  30  :  and  14,612,  fol.  95.    Add.  MSS.,  Brit 
Mu8.  S  One  of  the  copies  reads  Ufe, 
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If  this  is  a  specimen  of  Addi's  preachings  it  was  assuredly 
not  to  be  despised. 

We  come  now  to  what,  in  the  Paris  MS.,  and  apparently  in 
the  conclusion  of  Add.  MS.  14,644,  is  called  "  The  Doctrine  of 
Addi,^'  but  which,  in  the  last-named,  is  headed  ''  Tlie  Doctrine  of 
the  Apostles.'^  The  London  exemplar  of  this  writing  is  by  far 
the  most  ancient,  and  varies,  in  some  of  its  important  details^ 
from  that  at  Paris ;  we  shall,  however,  present  an  abstract  of  the 
latter,  because,  being  printed,  it  is  more  accessible.  Its  title 
has  been  already  given  above. 

In  the  year  342  (=a.d.  31),  on  the  14th  of  Haziran,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  and  at  the  end  of  Pentecost,  the  disciples 
came  from  Galilee  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  Lord  was  in- 
visibly present  with  them.  When  it  was  day  He  laid  hands 
upon  the  eleven,  and  gave  them  priestly  orders.  A  bright  doud 
suddenly  received  him,  and  he  ascended  to  heaven.  They  then 
went  to  the  upper  room,  where  our  Lord  had  eaten  the  Passover 
with  them,  and  there,  where  it  was  asked  who  should  crucify 
him,  it  was  asked  how  they  should  preach  the  Gospel  in  the 
world.  Within  this  room  the  Sacrament  (mystery)  of  the 
Lord's  body  and  blood  began  to  prevail,  and  thence  proceeded 
his  doctrine  to  the  world.  While  the  apostles  doubted  how  they 
should  preach  in  strange  tongues,  Simon  Cephas  stood  up,  and 
said,  ''  This  is  not  our  question,  but  the  Lord's,  who  knows  how 
we  can  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  world.  We  rely  upon  his  grace 
and  the  promise  of  the  Paraclete,  to  teach  us  all  we  know  not." 
After  he  spoke  a  mysterious  sound  was  heard,  and  a  strange 
sweet  odour  was  wafted  upon  them,  and  tongues  of  fire  came 
down  fi-om  heaven  upon  earth,  and  prepared  them  for  their 
mission.  Through  this  gift  of  the  Spirit  they  appointed  the 
following  regulations. 

1.  That  men  should  pray  towards  the  east,  because  Christ 
shall  appear  firom  the  east  when  he  comes  again. 

2.  That  in  the  first  day  of  the  week  there  should  be  the 
seryice  (Liturgy),  the  reading  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  offer- 
ing ;  because  on  that  day  Christ  rose  &om  the  dead,  ascended 
to  heaven,  and  shall  come  again  at  the  end  with  his  holy  angels. 

3.  That  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  week  there  should  be  the 
service ;  because  thereon  the  Lord  revealed  to  them  his  trial, 
passion,  crucifixion,  death,  and  resurrection. 

4.  That  at  the  ninth  hour,  in  the  afternoon,  there  should  be 
the  service;  because  what  the  Redeemer  said  on  the  fourth  day 
of  the  week,  eoucerning  his  passion,  was  accomplished  in  the 
afternoon. 

5.  That  presbyters  should  be  as  the  priests,  Aaron's  sons^ 
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and  tho  deacons  as  the  Levites^  and  the  sub-deacons  as  those 
who  bore  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary^  and  the  overseer/  who  is 
the  leader  of  all  the  people^  as  Aaron^  the  chief  priest. 

6.  That  the  day  of  oar  Lord^s  appearing  (Christmas)^  which 
is  the  first  of  all  the  festivals  of  the  year^  should  be  observed  on 
the  sixth  of  Conun  the  later  (January)^  according  to  the  Ghreek 
reckoning. 

7.  That  they  should  fast  forty  days  before  the  day  of  our 
Lord's  passion^  and  then  observe  that  day^  and  that  of  lus  resur- 
rection ;  because  Christy  the  Lord  of  the  festival^  had  fasted  forty 
days^  as  also  Moses  and  Elias. 

8.  That  after  all  the  Scriptures^  the  Gospel  should  be  read 
as  their  perfection ;  and  that  the  people  should  hear  it  standing, 
as  the  Gospel  of  salvation  to  all. 

9.  That  forty  days  after  his  resurrection  they  should  com- 
memorate the  Lord's  ascension. 

10.  That  only  the  Old  Testament  (Law),  the  prophets,  the 
Gospel  and  the  Acts,  should  be  read  at  the  desk  in  the  church. 

11.  That  no  one  ignorant  of  the  faith  of  the  Church,  of  its 
orders  and  its  laws,  should  be  a  leader  and  ordinary;  and 
that  he  who  knew,  and  transgressed  them,  should  no  longer 
minister. 

12.  That  a  perjurer,  a  false  witness,  a  follower  of  enchanters, 
and  diviners,  and  Chaldeans,  or  one  who  trusted  in  Fate,  and 
horoscopes,  and  whatever  those  held  who  knew  not  God,  should 
be  deposed  from  his  ministry. 

13.  That  a  man  divided  in  his  ministry,  and  not  truly  in  it, 
should  no  longer  minister,  because  not  true  to  the  Lord,  whom 
he  cannot  deceive. 

14.  That  a  man  who  should  lend  on  usury,  or  practice  a 
covetous  trade,  should  no  longer  minister. 

15.  That  a  lover  of  the  Jews,  as  Judas  Iscariot  was,  or  of 
the  heathen,  should  not  be  a  minister,  or  if  a  minister,  should 
be  removed. 

16.  That  a  man  who  should  come  over  from  the  Jews  or 
Gentiles,  and  join  them,  and  return  to  those  he  had  left,  and 
should  come  back  a  second  time,  was  to  be  received  according 
to  his  previous  conduct. 

17.  That  the  leader  might  not  transact  the  afi^airs  of  the 
church  without  his  coadjutors,  but  should  prescribe  and  do  with 
the  advice  of  all,  what  all  agreed  in,  and  none  doubted. 

18.  That  faithful  martyrs  should  be  commemorated  on  the 
day  of  their  death. 

**  hDO)  speculator t  watchman :  here=^epi8Copu8, 
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19.  That  the  Psalms  should  be  said  every  day  in  the  service 
of  the  Church. 

20.  That  the  poor  and  contented  should  be  preferred  and 
appointed  leaders. 

21.  That  a  priest  who  cast  any  one  in  bonds  unjustly  should 
be  justly  punished^  and  he  that  was  bound  should  receive  the 
chain^  as  if  he  ought  to  be  bound. 

22.  That  if  those  who  heard  causes  should  respect  persons^ 
condemn  the  innocent^  and  justify  the  guilty,  they  should  be 
removed. 

23.  That  the  proud  and  haughty  should  not  minister. 

24.  That  there  should  be  ordinaries  over  the  presbyters  of 
the  churches  in  country  places,  that  the  head  of  all  of  them 
might  be  recognized,  as  accountable  for  them. . 

25.  That  it  should  be  lawful  for  kings  believing  in  Christ,  to 
stand  before  the  altar  with  the  leaders  of  the  church,  as  David, 
and  those  who  were  like  him. 

26.  That  by  his  priestly  authority  no  one  should  presume  to 
do  what  was  unjust  and  improper,  but  should  act  righteously. 

27.  That  the  bread  for  the  offering  should  be  laid  upon  the 
altar  the  day  it  was  baked,  and  not  after. 

These  things  they  appointed,  knowing  there  would  be  wolves 
in  sheep's  clothing ;  not  for  themselves,  to  whom  the  Paraclete 
sufficed,  but  for  others.  Paul  and  Timothy,  also,  when  they 
went  about  Syria  and  Cilicia,  delivered  the  same  precepts  of  the 
apostles  and  elders. 

After  these  things  the  apostles  preached,  and  wrought 
miracles,  and  multitudes  daily  assembled  and  received  their 
words.  Nicodemus  and  Gamaliel  came  in  secret;  and  Juda, 
Levi,  Phari,  Joseph,  and  Justus,  sons  of  Ananias,  Caiaphas,  and 
Alexander,  the  priests,  came  by  night  confessing  Christ,  but 
were  afraid  of  their  own  people.  The  apostles  received  them 
kindly,  and  exhorted  them  to  courage  and  fidelity ;  the  effect  of 
which  was  an  open  confession  of  their  faith.  Certain  priests 
also  believed  in  secret,  but  feared  to  profess  Christ  openly. 
When  the  chief  priests  heard  what  their  sons  had  done  they 
threatened  them  severely ;  but  those  who  believed  clave  to  the 
apostles,  and  when  persecution  came  they  joyfully  bore  it.  By 
these  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  Jews  and  Samaritans,  and 
when  the  apostles  died  they  succeeded  them  as  directors  of  the 
church ;  and  what  they  received  from  the  apostles  they  in  turn 
conveyed  to  others — viz.,  whatever  James  wrote  from  Jerusalem, 
and  Peter  from  Bome,  and  John  from  Ephesus,  and  Mark  from 
Alexandria,  and  Andrew  from  Phrygia,  and  Luke  from  Mace- 
donia, and  Jude-Thomas  from  India,  that  the  epistles  of  the 
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apostles  should  be  everywhere  received  and  read  by  the  church, 
as  the  acts  which  Luke  wrote,  that  hereby  the  apostles  and 
prophets,  and  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  might  be  known. 
Thus  one  doctrine  was  taught. 

The  Jews  were  convinced  from  the  prophets,  and  the  heathen 
by  miracles.  All  nations  were  in  peace  and  quiet  at  the  preach- 
ing of  Christ.  But  persecution  arose,  and  some  were  sentenced 
to  death,  and  others  to  spoiling  of  their  goods ;  but  all  this  was 
joyfully  endured,  and  the  Gospel  quickly  flew  to  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  world.  An  account  is  given  of  the  channels  by 
which  orders  were  conveyed  to  various  regions,  as  follows  : — 

1.  Jerusalem,  Palestine,  Samaria,  Philistia^  Arabia,  and 
Phoenicia^  received  priestly  orders  from  James^  the  Lord^s 
brother,  head  of  the  church  of  the  apostles,  built  on  Zion. 

2.  Alexandria,  Thebais,  Pentapolis,  and  Egypt^  from  Pales- 
tine (Pelusium)  to  Ethiopia  (the  Cushites),  received  orders 
from  Mark,  who  ministered  in  a  church  he  built  at  Alexandria. 

3.  India,  and  the  provinces  round  about  to  the  farthest  sea, 
received  orders  from  Jude-Thomas. 

4.  Antioch,  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Cappadocia,  as  far  as  Pontus, 
received  orders  from  Peter,  who  founded  and  built  the  church 
at  Antioch,  and  officiated  there  till  he  went  up  to  Rome  because 
of  Simon  the  sorcerer. 

5.  Borne,  Italy^  Spain,  Britain,  and  Gaul,  with  the  sur- 
rounding countries,  received  orders  from  Simon  Peter. 

6.  Ephesus,  and  all  Asia,  Thessalonica,  and  all  Macedonia, 
the  Corinthians,  Achaia,  and  the  provinces  around  them,  received 
orders  from  John  the  Evangelist,  who  built  a  church  and  minis- 
tered in  it. 

7.  Nice,  Nicomedia,  Bithynia,  Inner  Galatia,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring territories,  received  orders  from  Andrew,  brother  of 
Peter. 

8.  Byzantium,  and  all  Thrace,  and  the  district  around  to  the 
Danube,  received  orders  from  Luke,  who  built  a  church  and 
ministered  in  it. 

9.  Edessa,  and  the  parts  about  it,  and  all  Mesopotamia, 
received  orders  from  Addi  the  apostle,  one  of  the  seventy  dis- 
ciples, who  built  a  church  there  and  ministered  in  it. 

10.  All  Persia,  the  province  of  Babylon,  and  those  around 
it,  with  the  Uzii  and  Gelsei,  as  far  as  the  border  of  India, 
received  orders  from  Aggi,  the  maker  of  silks,  a  disciple  of  Addi 
the  apostle. 

11.  The  other  companions  of  the  apostles  and  their  disciples 
went  to  other  far  distant  and  barbarous  countries,  and  minis- 
tered, and  died.     And  thus  their  disciples  received  from  them, 
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and  teach  unto  this  day^  and  no  alteration  or  addition  have  they 
made  in  their  preaching. 

Now,  Luke  the  evangelist  carefully  wrote  the  acts  of  the 
apostles,  the  orders  and  laws  of  the  ministry  of  their  priesthood, 
and  whither  each  of  them  went.  These  things  and  more,  he 
wrote,  hy  the  hands  of  Friscilla  and  Aquila,  his  disciples,  who 
were  joined  to  him  till  his  death :  as  Timothy  and  Erastus  of 
Lystra,  and  Manaen,  former  disciples  of  the  apostles,  were  joined 
to  Paul  till  he  went  up  to  Rome,  and  Tertullus  opposed  him 
there,  and  Nero  slew  him  and  Simon  Peter,  whom  they  crucified 
upon  a  tree. 

Here  endeth  the  uniting  of  Addi  the  apostle. 

As  before  remarked,  the  version  of  this, document  in  the 
British  Museum  varies  considerably  firom  the  one  above  followed. 
Without  noticing  these  variations  in  detail,  we  give  part  of  the 
closing  sentence  as  an  important  one :  ''  Until  he  went  up  to 
the  city  of  Borne,  where  Tertullus,  the  orator,  opposed  him,  and 
Nero  Caesar  slew  Simon  Peter  mth  the  sword  in  the  city  of 
Rome.'^ 

Here  we  put  an  end  to  our  analysis  and  abstract  of  these 
singular  remains  of  antiquity,  the  contents  of  which  are  now, 
for  the  first  time,  placed  within  the  reach  of  general  readers. 
The  documents  might  have  been  translated  in  ea^tenso,  but  for 
ordinary  purposes,  and  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  this  abridgement 
will  be  found  preferable.  It  will  at  least  shew  the  real  character 
of  these  relics,  while  it  will  not  interfere  with  those  who  may 
feel  disposed  to  give  them  at  length.  No  one  will  doubt  that 
amid  fictions  and  exaggerations  we  may  here  discover  the  grain 
of  true  history ;  to  separate  them  must  be  the  work  of  the 
critic.  Meanwhile,  we  hope  that,  gradually,  all  the  existing 
unpublished  or  untranslated  writings  contained  in  the  museums 
of  Europe,  whether  genuine  or  spurious,  but  which  claim  an 
origin  so  remote,  will  be  examined,  that  by  their  means  light 
may  be  thrown  upon  the  darkest  ages  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
This  is  not  only  desirable  but  necessary  at  a  time  when  appeals 
to  antiquity  are  so  common,  and  when,  on  the  strength  of  these 
appeals,  assumptions  are  put  forth  which  startle  us  by  their 
boldness.  The  farther  back  we  can  go  the  better.  What  is 
true  all  should  cheerfully  welcome  and  receive;  and  what  is 
false  will,  at  least,  enable  us  to  compare  the  courage  of  ancient 
forgers  with  that  of  their  modern  imitators.  The  result  cannot 
be  feared.  The  church  can  never  be  undermined.  But  the 
abettor  of  popish  presumptions  may  well  stand  in  doubt  if  we 
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say  to  bim  :  '^  Thou  hast  appealed  unto  antiq[uity^  and  to  anti- 
quity thou  shalt  go/'* 

B.  Ix.  C. 


'  We  prefer  to  throw  the  following  observations  into  the  form  of  a  note. 

It  may  seem  to  favour  the  general  opinion  that  Thaddeos  is  the  same  as 
Addi,  that  Thaddetu  is  the  form  in  which  the  name  appears  in  Eosebins  Cffist. 
JSccl.j  lib.  i.  12,  and  ii.  1) ;  bat  it  is  highly  probable  that  Eusebios  himselt  was 
in  error.  The  documents  here  examined  are  of  far  more  importance  in  relation 
to  the  writer  just  named  in  other  respects.  On  examining  those  portions  of 
Eusebius  which  are  here  referred  to,  several  carious  facts  are  at  once  elicited 
by  comparing  them  with  the  fragments  before  us.  In  the  first  place,  both 
relate  to  the  same  series  of  events,  of  which  the  former  part  is  related  by 
Eusebius,  and  the  latter  by  the  Syriac  fragment.  Secondly,  both  profess  to 
emanate  from  the  public  archives  of  Edessa.  Thirdly,  both  Eusebius  and  the 
Syriac  speak  of  a  certain  Abdos,  son  of  Abdos  {Abdu  bar  Ahdu).  Fourthly, 
both  of  them  speak  of  the  preaching  and  miracles  of  the  evangelist,  and  of  his 
success.  All  these  (and  others  might  be  pointed  out)  suggest  that  we  have 
here  a  portion  of  the  very  document  from  which  Eusebius  derived  his  infor- 
mation. This  appears  to  be  an  almost  necessary  inference ;  but  on  this  veiy 
account  it  encourages  the  suspicion  that  the  statements  made  by  Eusebius  are 
not  all  true.  He  found  them  in  his  record,  and  supposed  them  to  be  of  some 
antiquity ;  but  if  he  had  read  on  to  the  end,  or  observed,  he  would  have  seen 
that  the  composition  was  quite  a  recent  one.  Mention  is  made  in  it  of  Zephy- 
rinus  of  Rome,  who  died  about  a.d.  202,  and  of  Serapion  of  Antioch,  who  uved 
till  after  a.d.  210.  Besides,  it  is  added  that  the  narrative  was  written  after  all 
the  events  it  records — that  is,  of  course — after  the  last  of  them.  It  therefore 
would  seem  to  be  most  probable,  and  almost  certain,  that  the  document  was 
composed  at  or  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  If  this  be  the  case, 
Eusebius's  authentic  and  contemporary  history  was  not  written  at  Edessa  till 
at  most  three-quarters  of  a  century  before  the  date  at  which  his  own  work  ends. 
The  whole  question  is  curious,  and  by  no  means  without  interest  and  importance, 
especially  if  it  appear  that  we  have  here  stumbled  upon  one  of  the  original 
sources  of  a  remarkable  chapter  in  the  Father  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  The 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  after  Eusebius,  who  refer  to  the  subject,  need  not  be 
considered,  as  they  merely  borrow  from  him. 
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*4c*  The  Editor  begs  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  he  does  not  hold  himself 

responsible  for  the  opinions  of  his  Correspondents. 


PERIODS  OF  OUE  LORD'S  LIFE  AND  MINISTRY. 

Deab  Sib, — I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  any  reply  to  the  letter 
of  H.  H.  B.,  which  appears  in  your  Number  of  this  quarter,  out  of  any 
regard  to  the  somewhat  sarcastic  notice  with  which  he  has  been  pleased 
to  favour  me.  The  tone  of  unsupported  stricture,  not  of  the  subject  but 
of  myself,  which  pervades  his  letter,  will  hardly  find  response  in  the 
Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  which  professes  an  open  and  safe  field  to  all 
legitimate  inquiry,  and  most  fairly  maintains  its  ground  on  that  point. 
But  I  must  beg  a  few  pages  of  your  Journal  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  I 
have  taken  in  hand :  of  which  the  ex  cathedrd  style  of  its  disposal  by 
your  correspondent  does  not  appear  equal,  in  m/  apprehension,  to  Us 
true  importance.  H.  H.  B.  insinuates,  I  may  say,  charges  me  with 
having  presumed,  out  of  all  due  proportion,  in  questioning  the  decision 
of  Scaliger,  and  many  other  learned  men.  He  was  "  staggered,"  he  says, 
at  the  following  words  :  "  Sabinus  and  Rufinus,  under  whose  consulate, 
without  question,  Christ  was  born :"  he  was  "  startled "  when  Scaliger 
and  many  other  learned  men  had  held  such  widely  different  opinions,  to 
find  it  asserted,  etc. ;  and  why  ? — "  because  it  was  *  the  year  of  the 
taxing :' "  this  "  puzzled"  him  still  more ;  for  of  all  knotty  chronological 
points  there  are  few  more  difficult  than  this  of  "  the  taxing" — Journal  of 
Sacred  Literature,  January,  p.  435.  I  do  not  recognize  my  criticiser,  as 
quite  of  a  calibre  to  use  this  high  tone  of  rebuke.  If  he  had  followed 
the  course  he  proposed  in  the  commencement  of  his  letter,  that  "  as  the 
argument  of  H.  M.  G.  appeared  to  him  to  lack  the  requisite  basis  of 
established  facts,  he  had  been  induced  to  take  up  the  pen  to  controvert 
his  opinions,"  I  should  have  felt  infinitely  obliged  to  him.  But  the  quo- 
tation above  savours  very  little  of  such  a  purpose ;  and  after  having 
indulged  in  the  sarcastic  "triad"  I  have  referred  to,  he  abandons  the 
promised  controversy  altogether,  and  pronounces  my  argument  *  nefaatum;* 
a  cause  unfavoured  by  the  gods,  and  not  worthy  of  a  hearing.  "  Into  the 
question  of  the  consulates,"  he  says,  "  I  shall  not  follow  H.  M.  G.,  but 
shall  be  content  to  abide  by  the  generally  received  opinion  of  learned 
men."  Then,  why  has  he  answered  my  paper? — which  had  no  other 
object  but  to  shew,  that  the  consular  lists  of  Augustus  are  the  true  and 
legitimate  authority  on  the  subject  in  question ;  and  that  their  testimony 
has  been  abandoned  for  worse  authority.  But  as  I  have  demurred 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  arbitrament,  I  shall  proceed  to  shew  cause 
why  the  judge  is  not  competent ;  and  ray  plea  is  simply  that  "  he  is  not 
competent." 

VOL.  VII. — NO.  XIV.  H  H 
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First  then,  because  the  opening  paragraph  of  bis  letter  sbews  that  be 
has  entirely  misunderstood  my  proposition.  He  says  :  "  H.  M.  G.  main- 
tains that  our  Lord  was  born  December  25,  B.C.  4 ;  was  baptized  a.d.  26 ; 
and  was  crucified  a.d.  29."  Why,  surely.  Sir,  H.  H.  B.  must  have 
written  this  in  a  dream  ! — the  whole  purport  of  my  two  papers ;  the  one 
he  does  me  the  honour  to  rebuke,  and  the  preceding  article  of  January 
1856,  on  The  Verification  of  Christian  ^ochs,  to  which  that  is  supple- 
mental, is  to  shew  from  evidence  afforded  by  the  lists  of  consuls,  that  the 
Christian  reckoning  is  the  right  reckoning ;  and  that  our  Lord  was  bora 
in  the  year  a.d.  1 — that  is  to  say,  in  the  1858th  year  from  this  date. 
It  is  Scaliger  and  the  learned  men  who  have  made  the  birth  four  years 
further  off,  and  have  persuaded  the  world  that  the  church  has  kept  a 
wrong  reckoning.  It  looks  weU,  at  the  opening  of  such  a  letter,  to 
broach  so  broad  a  charge ;  and  it  no  doubt  has  done  its  work,  and  led 
many  of  your  readers  into  a  supposition  that  it  is  true.  But  as  I  will 
not  venture  to  charge  H.  H.  B.  with  a  purpose  of  misrepresentation,  he 
must  be  content  to  bear  the  reproach  of  misunderstanding  the  argument 
he  has  professed  to  controvert.  Luckily  for  my  cause,  he  has  vouchsafed  to 
enter  upon  a  refutation  of  some  of  the  dispersed  authorities  I  have  referred 
to,  in  corroboration  of  the  testimony  of  the  consulates.  These  answers  I 
shall  examine  in  order  to  justify  myself,  without  at  all  admitting  the 
expediency  of  such  a  course ;  for  it  is  by  a  discussion  of  isolated  points 
that  the  ball  is  kept  up,  and  the  question  made  interminable — the  true 
evidence  being  left  untouched,  and  scattered  fragments  brought  into  dis- 
pute, whose  truth  can  only  be  determined  by  that  witness,  which  is  thus 
rejected.  However,  after  being  "  staggered,"  "  startled,"  and  "  puzzled" 
at  my  temerity,  H.  H.  B.  finds  on  further  reading,  that  I  have  written 
from  authority ;  for  that  Sulpicius  Severus  states  that  our  Lord's  birth 
took  place  under  the  consulship  of  Sabinus  and  Eufinus  ;-r— and  then  he 
proceeds  to  refute  not  me,  whom  he  charges  with  the  presumption,  but 
Severus  whom  he  charges  with  a  want  of  authority.  To  this  anomalous 
refutation  I  must  beg  a  particular  attention: — "On  further  reading," 
H.  H.  B.  proceeds,  from  the  semicolon  at  the  triads,  "I  found  H.  M.  G.'s 
authority,  and  that  Sulpicius  Severus  states  that  the  birth  took  place 
under  the  consulship  of  Sabinus  and  Eufinus :  now,  a  greater  and  earlier 
authority  than  Sulpicius  Severus  lets  us  into  the  secret,  that  the  early 
Churches  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter.  Augustine'  writes, 
'  Ignorantia  consulatus  quo  natus  est  Dominiis,  et  quo  passus  est,'  etc. 
If  Augustine  and  his  cotemporaries  knew  not  the  date,  is  it  likely  that 
so  late  an  author  as  Sulpicius  Severus  can  be  relied  on  ?"  There  are 
two  inadvertencies  to  be  set  right  in  this  first  clause  of  the  refutation; 
first,  the  priority  of  Augustine  to  Sulpicius  Severus  in  point  of  age ;  and, 
secondly,  the  secret  he  discloses,  that  the  old  churches  knew  nothing  qf 
the  matter  !  a 

For  the  first,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  that  Augustine  and  Severus 
were  contemporaries  for  a  good  many  years,  both  in  age  and  authorship ; 
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a  point  not  so  difficult  to  be  ascertained  as  the  "  year  of  the  taxing/*  but 
which  is  rather  unfortunate  for  so  well  rounded  a  period. 

As  to  the  second  point,  it  must  form  a  subject  of  rather  more  elabo- 
rate reply ;  for  the  following  authorities  will  shew  very  distinctly,  that  the 
Latin  Churches  always  knew  the  consulate,  both  of  our  Lord's  birth  and 
of  His  death  ;  of  the  last,  by  a  constant  tradition  in  all  their  churches, 
and  of  the  first,  \^y  the  often  appealed -to  testimony  of  their  public  records 
at  Eome ;  of  which,  the  Greek  and  African  Churches  received  a  knowledge 
from  the  Western  Churches  and  acted  upon  it,  in  the  very  lifetime  of 
Augustine  himself,  who  participated  in  the  work  of  its  publication.  For 
it  was  at  that  precise  period  when  Augustine  and  Sulpicius  Severus  were 
living  as  contemporaries,  that  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  in  the  Eastern 
Churches,  on  the  subject  of  the  true  anniversary  of  our  Lord's  nativity — 
that  day  had  been  hitherto  celebrated  by  those  churches  on  the  6th 
January,  but  always  by  the  Western  Churches  on  the  25th  December  r 
and  the  object  was  to  change  the  Eastern  observance  into  accord  with 
the  usage  of  the  Western  Churches.  There  are  many  sermons  preached 
by  Augustine  himself  on  the  subject  of  this  reformation,  which  form 
part  of  his  works  :  but  there  is  one  also  by  St.  Chrysostom,  preached  at 
Antioch  on  the  25th  December,  a.d.  386  ;  wherein  the  celebration  of  the 
nativity  on  that  day  is  expatiated  upon  very  largely,  and  held  forth  as 
then  quite  of  recent  adoption.*  This  bears  the  title  of  "  A  Sermon  for  the 
Bii*th-day  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  which  day  was  unknown  till  a  few 
years  since,  when  some  persons  from  the  West  made  it  known."  And 
in  the  second  paragraph  of  this  sermon,  Chrysostom  writes  thus :  "  It 
is  not  yet  the  tenth  year  since  the  true  day  became  known  to  us." 

And  now,  to  "  the  year  of  the  taxing,  and  the  non-knowledge  of  it  by 
the  churches."  Amongst  other  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  "  The  new 
Day,"  Chrysostom  says :  "  It  was  taken  from  *  the  taxing'  mentioned  in 
St.  Luke's  Gospel;  for  that  Joseph  went  out  of  Galilee  to  the. city  of 
David  in  Judsea  to  be  enrolled  with  Mary  his  wife,  and  was  there  when 
the  days  were  accomplished  that  she  should  be  delivered ;  and  there  she 
brought  forth  her  Son : — whence  it  is  manifest,  he  was  born  at  the  time 
of  this  first  enrolment :  and  if  any  one  wishes  to  be  more  exactly  in- 
formed, he  may  learn  the  time  of  that  enrolment  by  searching  the  ancient 
records,  which  are  publicly  preserved  in  Rome."  I  ask,  does  this  shew 
that  the  time  of  the  taxing  was  unknown  ;  or  does  it  not  shew,  as  I  have 
stated,  that  the  year  of  our  Lord's  birth  is  certain,  because  it  was  the 
"  year  of  the  taxing,"  which  was  known  by  the  records  preserved  of  it.  - 

But  this  appeal  by  Chrysostom  to  the  Eoman  records  is  the  same  only 
as  was  constantly  made  by  the  Latin  Fathers ;  and  this  sermon  of  Chrysos- 
tom shews  that  the  knowledge  of  it  had  been  commonly  possessed  by  the 
western  churches  throughout;  for  he  says,  without  specifying  any  par- 
ticular church,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  day  was  brought  from  the 
western  churches  only  about  ten  years  before  his  preaching,  in  a.d.  386. 
Sulpicius  Severus,  who  was  of  these  western  churches,  had,  no  doubt 

^  Chrys.  in  Diem  Natalem  D,  N,  J.  Christ.  Opera :  Ed.  Montf.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  354. 
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therefore,  possessed  bis  knowledge  of  the  date  in  common  with  the  charcbes 
with  which  he  was  associated ;  and  it  is  perfectly  certain,  if  these  drcnm- 
stances  are  true,  that  his  statement  must  have  been  the  established 
tradition  of  the  western  churches ;  and  in  their  knowledge,  by  a  reference 
to  the  record  of  the  "  taxing,"  which  was  preserved  at  Eome. 

In  my  paper  of  October  I  have  brought  forward  the  authority  of 
Tertullian  on  this  point ;  to  which,  strong  and  decided  as  it  is,  H.  H.  B. 
does  not  please  to  refer.  But  I  must  again  observe  that  that  eminent 
authority  distinctly  also  recurs  to  the  record  in  the  Eoman  archives,  as 
one  with  which  all  were  conversant,  and  about  which  there  was  no  ground 
of  dispute.  It  was  of  public  notoriety.  He  speaks  of  the  record  itself  as 
"  a  most  certain  witness" — such  is  his  expression — "  of  the  day  of  the 
nativity."  '^  De  censd  denique  Augusti,  quem  testem  fidelissimum  Pomi- 
nicse  nativitatis  Eomana  archiva  custodiunt."^  So  other  Latin  writers 
refer  to  the  known  date  of  the  nativity  ;  but  always  by  reference  to  the 
"year  of  the  taxing."  That  is  my  proposition,  which  calls  forth  the 
threefold  sarcasm  of  H.  H.  B. : — it  was  the  common  mark,  by  which  the 
western  church  determined  the  date  of  that  event.  The  Greek  Fathers 
did  not  do  this ;  the  reason  of  which  is  obvious,  that  their  churches  had, 
before  the  year  a.d.  376,  celebrated  the  advent  of  the  Saviour  on  the 
day  of  the  Epiphany.  Yet  Justin  Martyr,  who,  by  being  at  Home  on  a 
visit  in  the  year  a.d.  140,  had  access  to  its  records,  makes  use  of  that 
knowledge  in  his  first  apology  and  refers  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pins 
and  the  Eoman  Senate  to  their  own  archives  for  the  fact  of  Christ's  birth. 
"  There  is  a  town  in  Judaea,"  he  says,  *'  in  which  Christ  Jesus  was  bom, 
as  you  may  learn  from  the  enrolment  that  was  completed  imder  Cyrenius, 
your  first  procurator  of  Judsea."*^  Justin  must  have  examined  the  record, 
or  he  could  not  have  written  in  this  manner  to  the  Eoman  Emperor,  who 
might  at  once  have  said,  there  is  no  such  enrolment  to  be  referred  to.  It 
is  highly  remarkable  moreover,  that  both  Justin  and  Tertullian  record  the 
name  of  "  Christ,"  as  that  by  which  our  Lord  was  enrolled.  The  former, 
as  we  have  just  stated;  and  Tertullian,  j^dv,  Judaos,*  where  he  writes: 
"  Ex  stirpe  autem  Jesse  deputatum,  per  Mariam  scilicet  inde  censendum ; 
fuit  enim  de  patriH  Bethlehem  et  de  domo  David,  sicut  apud  Eomanos  in 
censii  descripta  est  Maria,  ex  qua  nascitur  Chriatus"  Now,  as  our 
Lord  was  not  named  by  the  name  of  "  Jesus  "  till  the  eighth  day,  when 
he  was  circumcised ;  it  is  probable  from  thi^  entry,  where  the  very  words 
of  the  enrolment  are  certainly  given,  that  the  taxing  took  place  in  Beth- 
lehem between  the  day  of  the  birth  and  that  of  the  circumcision ;  and 
that  the  parents  returned  the  '*  Bambino "  by  the  prophetic  appellative 
it  was  known  to  them  he  was  entitled  to ;  for  the  officers  of  that  census 
could  not  have  known  the  meaning  attached  to  that  sacred  designation, 
end  entered  it  probably  as  a  Jewish  name. 

But  "  the  authority  "  produced  by  H.  H.  B.  extends  the  objection  to 
the  consulate  of  our  Lord's  death  as  well  as  of  his  birth.  It  is  indeed  a 
rvery  extraordinary  statement  of  Augustine,  and  sufficient  to  raise  a  doubt 

^  ^dc.  Mar.f  lib.  iv.,  c.  7.  ^  Apolog.  Prima,  Ed.  Tbirl.,  p.  55. 
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on  the  genuineness  of  the  passage  altogether.  His  professed  ignorance 
of  the  consulate  of  the  nativity  might  be  accounted  for  in  the  early  period 
of  his  life,  by  the  same  cause  as  affected  the  Eastern  churches ;  for  he 
tells  us  in  another  place  that  the  African  churches  celebrated  the  Lord's 
advent  at  the  Pentecost ;  but  his  holding  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  year 
of  the  crucifixion  is  quite  inexplicable,  and  hardly  credible.  But  be  it  as 
it  may,  if  he  held  those  opinions  of  that  uncertainty  when  he  wrote  his 
work  De  Boctrind,  it  is  clear  he  had  changed  his  mind ;  as  far  as 
regards  the  time  of  the  nativity,  when  he  preached  his  sermons  for  its 
observance,  according  to  custom  of  the  western  churches ;  and  as  far  as 
regards  the  year  of  the  crucifixion,  when  he  wrote  his  treatise  De  C'witate 
Dei;  in  which  latter  work,  chap,  xviii.,  p.  54,  we  find  the  following  nega- 
tive to  his  first  view  of  the  matter :  "  Mortuus  est  ergo  Christus,  duobus 
Geminis  consulibus;  octavo  calendas  Aprilis,  resurrexit  tertia  die;"  etc. 
Perhaps  on  referring  to  this  work,  H.  H.  B.  like  Augustine,  may  be  dis- 
posed to  change  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  It  is  clear,  the  churches  of 
that  date  counted  both  the  birth  and  the  death-years  of  our  Lord  by  those 
of  the  consulates  in  which  they  happened,  and  that  they  had  no  other 
way  of  referring  to  them ;  and  it  is  the  certainty  of  this  which  makes  the 
absurdity  of  the  modern  churches  referring  to  any  other  authority.  Tlie 
consulate  of  the  birth  was  that  of  Sabinus  and  Eufinus :  it  was  the  year 
of  the  taxing,  and  therefore  the  year  of  the  birth ;  and  Sulpicius  Severus 
could  not  have  stated  a  year  that  was  not  that  of  the  taxing  in  the  face 
of  the  great  movement  which  was  in  activity  at  that  very  time  on  the 
subject ;  and  which  was  throughout  settled  by  express  reference  to  the 
public  record  of  that  event,  as  we  have  shewn. 

But  the  testimony  as  to  the  consulate  of  our  Lord^s  death  was  more 
frequently  referred  to,  because  that  event  was  long  used  as  "  the  epoch" 
from  which  the  Christian  churches  dated  their  commencement.  Augustine 
(H.  H.  B's  authority)  is  again  very  diffuse  upon  this  point,  and  in  shewing 
that  the  first  Chrtstian  Pentecost  was  the  "  true  epoch"  of  the  world's 
regeneration.  "  By  this,"  he  says,  "  the  day  is  ascertained  from  which 
the  Christian  age  is  dated  :  that  it  was  the  day  when  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
sent,  which  was  on  the  Ides  of  May  (the  15th  May); — from  which  time 
365  years  were  completed  in  the  consulate  of  Honorius  and  Eutychianus  : 
De  civit.  Dei  1.  18,  c.  54 ; — a  year,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  vulgar 
reckoning  a.d.  398 ;  and  known  by  being  twelve  years  before  the  capture 
of  Eome  by  the  Goths  under  Alaric." 

Before  Augustine,  Lactantius  about  a.d.  300,  and  TertuUian  about 
A.D.  200,  in  a  regular  retrogression  of  centuries,  bear  the  same  testimony; 
that  the  year  of  our  Lord's  death  was  in  the  consulate  of  the  **  two 
Gemini:"  the  former  adding  to  that  fact,  that  "all  the  circumstances 
relating  to  our  Saviour's  life  had  been  sent  by  Pilate  to  Tiberius,  as  they 
had  occurred."-^  After  these,  comes  the  much  despised  Sulpicius  Severus, 
whose  testimony  is  rather  peculiar,  and  begins  by  stating  that  our  Lord 
was  horn  the  33rd  year  of  Herod,  Sabinus  and  Eufinus  being  consuls. 
After  that  he  proceeds ;  "  Herod  being  dead,  Archelaus  was  tetrarch  nine 

^ 

/  Tertul.,  Apol.  adv.  Gentis,    Vol.  v.,  58.     Lactanf.  De  Verd  Sapientid,  c.  10. 
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years,  and  Herod  (the  tetrarcb)  twenty-four  years ;  in  whose  reign  in  the 
eighteenth  year  the  Lord  was  crucified,  Fusius  Geminus  and  Eubellius 
Geminus  being  consuls ;  from  which  time  to  the  consulate  of  StiUcho 
was  372  years."  This,  again,  is  equivalent  to  the  received  year  a.d.  405, 
being  seven  years  only  later  than  the  year  to  which  Augustine  counts  in 
the  preceding  passage ;  and  so  substantiating  his  contemporary's  reckon- 
ing, and  confuting,  I  think,  the  authority  of  Scaliger,  the  chronology  of 
H.  H.  B.,  and  the  "  grand  secret,"  which  my  contemporary  has  discovered 
"  in  a  greater  and  earlier  authority  than  Sulpicius  Severus." 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  help  my  learned  adversary  out  of  his  scrape. 
Let  him  produce  more  at  large  the  words  he  has  chosen  from  Augustine, 
and  let  him  associate  them  with  the  other  authorities  of  the  period  1  I 
call  upon  him  to  do  this,  and  to  convict  me  or  exculpate  me  £rom  the 
chaige  of  presumption  he  has  so  gratuitously  and  rather  uncivilly  imputed 
to  me.  I  beg  to  remind  him  however  from  these  testimonies,  and  there 
are  many  others  I  believe — Orosius  aud  Victorius  certainly — that  the 
great  epoch  of  our  Lord's  death  was  referred  to  universally  by  all  the 
Christian  writers  of  antiquity  by  the  year  of  the  consulate  in  which  it 
happened;  and  all  concur — I  know  only  one  exception,  which  is  Epi- 
phanius — in  assigning  that  event  to  the  consulate  of  the  Two  Gemini. 
I  must  beg  attention  also  to  the  particular  manner  in  which  both  Angus- 
tine  and  his  contemporary  Severus  count  the  interval  between  the  death 
of  our  Lord  aud  the  years  they  wrote  in :  both  say,  there  was  such  a 
number  of  years  from  the  consulate  of  the  Two  Gemini :  Augustine  says, 
so  many  years  were  completed  between  the  two  points  assigned.  It 
is  Scaliger  and  the  learned  men,  who  centuries  afterwards  affirmed  that 
the  reckonings  of  these  two  writers  wanted  four  years  of  their  true  ex- 
tension ;  and  that  our  Saviour*s  birth  was  not  410  years  before  the  cap- 
ture of  Eome  by  Alaric,  but  414. 

I  fear  I  shaU  excite  a  double  ire  in  H.  H.  B.,  in  venturing  to  say  that 
I  think  the  authority  of  Scaliger  is  one  of  those  hereditary  reputations, 
which  has  been  somewhat  overrated.  His  great  feat,  which  was  the 
adaptation  of  a  common  standard  of  measurement  to  all  chronology,  was 
borrowed  in  its  first  conception  from  Victorius ;  and  the  standard  itself 
compiled  out  of  elements  which  were  found  in  the  calendars  of  the  Homan 
church.  His  precursor,  Victorius,  had  been  called  upon  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury by  Leo  the  Great  to  reconcile  some  differences  between  the  calendars 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  ;  and  in  undertaking  his  work,  he 
shews  the  object  of  his  labours  by  a  descant  on  the  defects  of  preceding 
cycles,  and  the  different  modes  of  calculating  the  Paschal  full-moons 
among  the  Egyptians  and  Latins.  To  rectify  this,  Victorius  projected  a 
scheme  of  concurrent  cycles  of  the  sun  and  moon,  which  he  held  to  be 
completed  in  a  period  of  532  years;  and,  in  truth,  they  are  very  nearly 
related :  the  excess  in  the  moon's  position  being  only  about  two  and  a 
half  days  at  the  end  of  that  period.  But  Victorius  had  a  traditional 
creed,  that  the  world  was  created  on  the  25th  March,  on  the  fourth  day 
of  the  week,  and  at  the  full  of  the  moon ;  in  which  trifold  conjunction  the 
sun  and  moon  commenced  their  course  together,  and  in  which  they  again 
concurred  on  the  day  of  our  Lord's  passion.     To  satisfy  his  theory,  there- 
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fore,  he  counted  his  scale  backward,  in  order  to  find  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  and  this  he  did  in  the  3184th  year  before  the  birth  of  Abraham. 
By  the  same  course  of  calculation  he  discovered  that  the  full  moon,  under 
which  the  first  Paschal  lamb  was  slain,  was  in  the  year  8689  of  the 
world's  age;  and  that  our  Lord  must  hare  suffered  in  the  52^8th  year  of 
the  same  series,  which  year  he  also  reckoned  to  have  been  that  in  which 
the  Two  Gremini  were  consuls.  These  results  are  undoubtedly  very 
remarkable ;  for  if  we  deduct  the  3184  years  of  Abraham's  birth  from 
the  3689  years  of  the  first  Passover,  we  find  a  remainder  of  505  years, 
which  added  to  the  received  year  of  the  Passover,  gives  the  year  B.C.  1996, 
and  the  canonical  date  of  the  birth  of  Abraham.  Or,  again,  if  we  deduct 
the  3184  years  of  Abraham's  birth  from  the  5228  years  which  he  ascribes 
to  the  death  of  our  Lord,  we  shall  have  a  remainder  of  2084  years; 
which  is  the  true  date  of  that  event  in  connexion  with  the  Abrahamic 
epoch.  The  computation  of  Yictorius  brought  the  date  of  the  Christian 
epoch  to  its  right  year,  and  to  the  right  age  of  our  Lord ;  if  we  may 
take  His  Passion  to  have  happened  on  the  25th  March  in  his  thirty-fourth 
year. 

Then  we  come  to  the  patent  error,  but  not  its  elucidation ;  for 
Yictorius  proceeds  from  this  right  result  to  make  a  wrong  one  of  it,  by 
a  computation  of  the  Eoman  Consulates  from  the  current  epoch,  which 
he  has  stated  was  in  the  consulship  of  the  Two  Gemini.  From  that 
year  he  counts  430  consulates  down  to  the  year  he  wrote,  which  was 
A.D.  457  of  the  vulgar  reckoning;  and  then  against  his  own  computation, 
calls  the  year  of  the  Two  Gemini  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  our  Lord ; 
by  which  means  he  gets  the  current  reckoning  of  his  own  year,  as  a.d. 
457  ;  thus  shewing  a  deficiency  of  four  years  in  the  true  epoch.  But 
though  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  year  of  the  Two  Gemini  the  twenty- 
eighth  A.D.,  it  was  the  thirty-third  of  the  true  age  of  our  Saviour,  and 
his  computation  of  the  consulates  could  not  be  true.  Augustine  and 
Snlpioius  Severus  count  in  the  same  way  as  Yictorius,  and  from  the  date 
of  the  Two  Gemini,  but  their  years  so  counted  make  up  the  period  of 
the  vulgar  reckoning  by  the  addition  of  our  Lord's  true  age  of  thirty- 
three  years.  For  Augustine  wrote  twelve  years  before  the  fall  of  Eorae 
under  Alaric,  which  happened  a.d.  410  of  the  common  reckoning;  and 
then  he  says  there  had  been  365  years  from  the  date  of  the  Two 
Gemini,  and  those  numbers  added  to  the  thirty-three  years,  as  the  period 
of  our  Lord's  life,  make  up  the  a.d.  410.  To  my  humble  apprehension 
this  is  absolute  demonstration  that  the  common  reckoning,  as  held  by 
Augustine  and  Severus,  was  the  true  reckoning ;  and  that  the  error  of 
Yictorius  arose  from  the  overcharged  list  of  consuls,  which  he  has 
delivered  down  to  us,  and  by  which  he  counted  the  interval.  How  little 
dependence  should  be  placed  upon  these  lists  I  have  shewn  in  my  paper  of 
January  1856,  but  it  is  by  this  the  Christian  Tradition  was  superseded, 
and  its  epoch  brought  into  dispute.  Upon  this  scheme  of  Yictorius, 
however,  Scaliger  built  his  own  ;  he  changed  only  the  imaginary  cycle  of 
years,  by  which  his  precursor  had  measured  the  world's  age,  to  another 
formed  out  of  the  product  of  the  three  principal  ecclesiastical  cycles, 
multiplied  into  one  another ;  such  as  they  had  been  settled  by  Diouysius 
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Exigaus,  about  seventy  years  after  the  age  of  yietorius.  These  were  Uie 
lunar  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  the  solar  cycle  of  twenty-eight  years,  and 
the  inductions  of  fifteen  years,  which  multiplied  into  one  another  give  the 
Julian  cycle  of  7980  years.  To  this  standard  scale  ScaUger  attached  the 
number  4714,  which  he  foimd  by  some  process  to  belong  to  the  year  of 
the  nativity,  to  the  consulate  which  was  twenty-eight  years  before  that  of 
the  Two  GFemini,  in  accordance  with  the  calculation  of  his  predecessor  Yie- 
torius ;  instead  of  to  the  consulate  which  was  33  years  before  that  of  the 
Two  Gemini,  according  to  the  fact.  But  it  is  Bede  who  had  previous^ 
corrected  the  cycle  of  Dionysius,  to  which  Scaliger  adapted  his  scheme ; 
to  whom,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  alteration  is  due  which  gave  sanction 
and  perpetuity  to  the  error  of  Yietorius.  For  the  Dionysian  cycle,  under 
that  correction,  gave  the  epoch  of  the  nativity  in  the  second  year  of  the 
first  lunar  cycle.  I  will  write  under  correction,  for  I  do  not  understand 
the  mystery  of  these  canonical  cycles,  and  can  only  speak  suggestively ; 
but  in  that  amended  lunar  cycle  Bede  is  said  to  have  differed  from  a 
preceding  table  of  the  Alexandrine  Church,  which  had  the  eighteenth 
year  of  that  cycle  upon  that  epoch.  Now,  as  the  lunar  (^cle  counts  its 
numbers  downwards  to  19,  and  then  commences  its  course  anew,  it  is 
plain  the  change  from  18  to  2;  viz.,  18,  19=1,  2,  must  have  made  a 
change  of  three  years  in  advance  in  the  concoction  of  that  epoch.  This  is 
a  point  however  which  1  do  not  understand,  and  must  leave  to  the  learned 
in  these  matters.  Scaliger's  scheme  was  never  fully  received,  and  the 
epochal  year  it  is  admitted  ought  to  have  been  4713  and  not  4714,  to 
support  properly  his  own  hypothesis.  Fetavius^  charges  him  with  error, 
and  says,  "  That  according  to  his  scheme  Christ  was  bom  a.j.p.  4711 ;" 
and  as  his  scale  adjusts  the  year  a.j.p.  4710  to  the  consulship  of  Lentulus 
and  Messala,  which  was  the  year  of  Herod's  death,  it  must  in  effect,  if 
Fetavius  is  right,  make  the  year  of  the  nativity  the  year  after  that  event. 
The  homage  paid  to  Scaliger  is  certainly  a  little  overrated  :  learned  he 
was  undoubtedly,  but  his  great  work  was  an  adaptation  of  other  men's 
labours  and  rather  unskilfully  applied. 

Another  point  it  is  necessary  to  touch  upon  of  H.  H.  B.'s  **  refuta- 
tions." To  my  statement,  that  the  authority  of  St.  Luke  must  be  taken 
as  iiTefragable  :  "  That  John  the  Baptist's  ministry  took  its  commence- 
ment in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  and  that  that  computation  must 
date  from  the  adoptive  title  of  that  emperor,  three  years  before  the  death 
of  Augustus,"  H.  H.  B.  replies,  "  That  he  does  not  consider  the  latter 
part  of  this  *  assumption '  by  any  means  irrefragable ;"  and  with  a  state- 
ment that  neither  Suetonius  nor  Tacitus  calculate  the  years  from  that 
date,  he  asks  the  question :  "  What  other  author  (referring  to  St.  Luke) 
dates  the  years  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  from  three  years  before  the  death 
of  Augustus  ?  " 

My  space  does  not  admit  a  full  comment  upon  this  question.  No 
one  can  be  ignorant  that  the  Latin  historians  date  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
from  the  death  of  Augustus,  or  that  many  of  the  church  writers  call  the 
year  of  our  Lord's  death  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  from  the  same 

9  Doct.  Temp.f  lib.  xii.,  c.  71. 
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cause.  But  that  is  not  the  question  at  issue ;  which  is  simply,  whether 
the  other  epoch  of  St.  Luke  was  ever  used,  or  if  his  statement  is  a  pure 
anomaly  in  the  book  of  history.  The  quare  of  H.  H.  B.  intimates  an 
opinion,  that  there  is  nothing  to  shew  that  the  earlier  epoch  was  ever  re- 
ferred to  by  anybody :  then,  if  he  will  look  into  the  Stromata  of  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  lib.  i.  340,  he  will  find  a  corrective  to  that  opinion,  to  the 
following  effect : — "  That  there  were  some  persons,  who  held  the  nativity 
of  our  Lord  to  have  fallen  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  Augustus  ;  that 
the  followers  of  Basilides  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  His  baptism^ 
which  they  said  was  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  some  on  the  fifteenth 
of  the  month  Tybi  (10th  January),  and  some  on  the  eleventh  (6th 
^anuaiy)."  Clemens'  own  opinion  was  certainly  that  the  year  of  our 
Lord's  death  was  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius ;  but  his  testimony  is  not 
the  worse  on  that  account,  but  rather  the  better,  that  others  held  that 
year  to  have  been  the  year  of  our  Lord's  baptism.  The  value  of  his  own 
estimate  may  be  judged  of  by  his  reckoning  of  our  Lord's  age ;  for  he 
continues  thus — "  The  fifteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  the 
fifteenth  of  Tiberius  make  up  the  sum  of  thirty  years  to  the  time  when 
He  suffered."  But  I  should  say  that  fifteen  years  counted  back  from  the 
year  of  Augustus's  death,  which  was  the  fifty-eighth  of  Caesar's  reformed 
calendar,  will  fall  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  that  reckoning,  which  is  the 
third  year  after  Herod's  death.  If  your  readers  will  refer  to  the  list  of 
consuls,  given  in  the  January  number  of  the  /.  S.  L.  for  the  year  1856, 
they  will  find  these  consulates  drawn  out  from  their  different  authorities, 
and  the  years  duly  indicated  ;  and  they  will  perceive  the  impossibility  of 
that  computation.  Again,  fifteen  years  of  Augustus's  life  from  the  year 
of  the  adoption  of  Tiberius,  which  was  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  A. J. p.,  will 
go  back  to  the  forty -first  year  of  that  reckoning,  which  is  that  of  the 
consulate  of  Sabinus  and  Eufinus,  and  the  year  of  *'  the  taxing,"  according 
to  Sulpicius  Severus.  The  omission  of  the  three  years  between  the  adop- 
tion of  Tiberius  and  the  death  of  Augustus,  is  quite  obvious ;  while  the 
custom  of  an  adoptive  succession,  as  introductory  to  the  final  inheritance, 
was  so  common  among  all  the  sovereigns  of  antiquity,  that  one  cannot 
help  expressing  some  of  H.  H.  B.'s  surprise,  that  so  great  a  difficulty 
should  be  made  on  that  point.  Your  correspondent  refers  to  Suetonius 
and  Tacitus  for  the  Eoraan  datings  of  Tiberius's  accession  :  let  him  refer 
to  the  two  passages  I  have  quoted  underneath,  and  he  will  find  both 
these  authors  referring  distinctly  to  the  circumstance  of  Tiberius's  admis- 
sion as  colleague  in  the  empire  with  Augustus ;  though  the  year  is  left 
doubtful.  It  was  after  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  of  Concord  however, 
to  which  Suetonius  refers  in  the  same  place  as  being  two  years  after 
the  destruction  of  Varus  and  his  legions ;  which  probably  occurred  in 
the  fifty-third  year  of  the  reformed  calendar,  and  the  fifth  before  the 
death  of  Augustus.^  1  should  indeed  have  thought  it  impossible  to  have 
looked  into  the  testimonies  on  the  subject  of  those  discrepancies  which 
exist  as  to  the  Christian  epoch,  without  coming  to  a  conclusion  that  they 

A  Vide  Sueton.,  lib.  iii.,  c.  20,  21 ;  Tacit.,  Jnnal,,  lib.  i.,  c.  3. 
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have,  in  some  particulars,  arisen  from  the  doable  commencement  of  this 
reign  of  Tiberius,  and  the  application  of  the  two  epochs  by  writers  in 
different  ways.  What  shews  the  necessity  of  that  oonnting  which  St. 
Lnke  makes  use  of,  and  of  an  emendation  in  the  statement  of  Clemens, 
is  that  that  latter  author  states,  in  the  same  passage,  that  there  were 
forty-two  years  and  three  months  from  the  time  when  our  Lord  suffered 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  a  circumstance  also  mentioned  by 
Origen  in  connexion  with  his  account,  that  the  crucifixion  took  place  in 
the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius.  For  it  is  clear  from  this,  that  both  Clement 
and  his  pupil  confused  the  account  of  the  true  number  of  years  between 
the  nativity  and  the  destruction  of  that  city,  by  giving  three  years  too 
little  to  the  age  of  our  Lord,  and  three  years  too  much  to  the  interval 
between  his  death  and  the  fall  of  the  rebellious  city. 

But  I  must  still  encroach  upon  your  pages  to  produce  another  and 
more  direct  testimony ;  for  the  point  at  issue  is  of  some  importance ;  at 
least,  if  the  question  of  these  dates  be  at  all  so.  This  is  the  *'  Chronicon-of 
Eusebius,"  referred  to  in  a  quotation  from  Yalesins  by  H.  H.  B.  in  his 
Paper  of  January  1855,  p.  386;  a  work  brought  to  light  by  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Armenian  in  the  year  1818.*  In  this  work  is  a  table, 
from  which  I  subjoin  the  following  extract : — 
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In  this  table,  Eusebius  puts  the  birth  of  our  Lord  in  the  42nd  year 
of  Augustus  by  counting  from  the  death  of  Julius  Ceesar,  as  noticed  by 
H.  H.  B.  in  his  Paper  of  January  1855  :  but,  he  says  it  was  the  "  year 
of  the  taxing,"  as  11.  H.  B.  might  have  observed  also  in  his  own  quo- 
tation from  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  same  author:  Eusebius 
puts  it  also  in  the  A.u.c.  751.  The  death  of  Julius  Caesar  was  in  a.u.c. 
709,  and  that  was  the  first  year  of  Augustus  by  this  method  of  counting ; 
and  the  42nd  year  of  that  series  would  be  the  a.u.c.  750.  That  was  the 
consulate  of  Lentulus  and  Messala,  thirty-seven  from  the  consulate  of 
Albinus  and  Pollio,  in  which  Herod  was  elected  by  the  Eoman  senate  into 
the  Jewish  throne,  and  therefore  it  was  the  year  of  his  death  according  to 
Josephus.  The  consulate  of  "  Sabinus  and  Eufinus  **  is  the  next  before 
that  of  ''  Lentulus  and  Messala,"  and  that  which  S.  Severus  says  was  the 
year  of  the  nativity.  If  H.  H.  B.  can  shew  an  historical  error  in  the  con- 
sular lists  I  have  given  in  my  Paper  of  January  1856,  I  should  be  most 
glad  to  be  corrected ;  if  not,  the  deductions  above  made  cannot  he  contra- 
verted.  That  Eusebius  should  have  put  the  forty-second  year  of  Augustus 
as  the  concurrent  year  with  the  thirty-second  of  Herod,  shews  how  in- 
correct his  chronology  was  on  that  point ;  for  the  error  is  too  palpable 
to  call  for  other  observation.  AH  the  consular  lists  shew  that  the  forty- 
second  of  Augustus  was  thirty-seven  years  after  the  election  of  Herod,  and 
therefore  the  year  of  his  death.  So  Eusebius  puts  the  fifteenth  year  of 
Tiberius  from  the  death  of  Augustus,  three  years  after  the  arrival  of  Pilate 
as  procurator  of  Judaea,  and  the  year  next  antecedent  to  the  entry  of  our 
Lord  upon  his  ministry.  By  this  he  makes  also  the  death  of  our  Lord  in 
the^  nineteenth  year  of  Tiberius  from  the  death  of  Augustus ;  which,  as 
he  states  that  he  reigned  only  into  his  twenty-third  year,  admits  of  four 
consulates  only  after  that  event ;  while  all  other  authors  concur  in  assign- 
ing a  much  larger  number :  Tacitus  and  Yictorius,  the  two  lowest,  making 
their  number  six ;  and  Dio  and  Cassiodorus,  eight. 

It  will  not  fail  to  be  observed  also,  that  Eusebius  here  assigns  the 
same  year  to  the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Herod  the  Tetrarch ;  and  that  our 
Lord's  death  was  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  both  those  reigns.  By  this, 
then,  we  may  give  its  true  value  to  the  testimony  of  Sulp.  Severus,  who 
says  that  our  Lord's  death  happened  under  the  consulate  of  the  "  two 
Gemini,"  and  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  second  Herod.  For  though 
this  differs  in  one  year  from  the  counting  of  Eusebius,  it  is  clear  that  it 
follows  the  same  mode  of  computation ;  and  it  shews,  if  we  refer  to  the 
consular  lists,  how  the  error  on  this  point  has  arisen:  for  there  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Tiberius  and  the  consulate  of  the  two  Gemini  fall 
together,  tf  we  count  them  from  the  adoption  of  Tiberius,  but  not  if  we 
count  them  from  the  death  of  Augustus ;  and  then  the  baptism  of  John, 
by  falling  three  years  earlier,  becomes  the  fifteenth  of  Tiberius  as  St. 
Luke  states  it  to  be  under  that  mode  of  reckoning. 

As  to  the  other  points  of  H.  H.  B.'s  refutation,  my  notice  must  be 
brief.  If  he  will  turn  to  a  few  pages  earlier  in  Whiston's  Josephus  than 
he  has  referred  to,  he  will  find  a  real  authority,  not  an  inferred  one,  that 
Josephus  must  not  have  meant  thirty-four  years  and  a  half,  when  he  speaks 
of  Herod's  reign  by  saying  he  reigned  thirty-four  years.     This  he  will 
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find  ia  jdniiq.  b.  xviii.,  4,  6.  In  all  instances,  when  Josephus  gives  the 
years  complete,  he  adds  the  months  and  days  to  his  account.  What 
Eutropias  calls  the  fourteenth  year  of  Nero  at  his  death,  Josephus  counts 
by  thirteen  years  and  eight  days  (a  mistake  for  eight  months).  What 
Aurel.  Victor  and  the  Chron,  Pasch.  call  four  years  of  the  reign  of 
Caligula,  Josephus  counts  as  four  years  within  four  months. 

My  mistake  in  the  name  of  Yitellius,  H.  H.  B.  is  welcome  to !  But 
it  woidd  have  redounded  to  the  credit  of  his  candour,  if  he  had  said  that 
the  error  made  no  di£ference  in  the  argument.  The  point  was,  that  one 
of  the  consuls,  named  by  Victorius  as  being  of  the  twentieth  year  of 
Tiberius  and  put  to  death  by  him  for  Use-magisM^  was  Yitellius,  whom 
history  recorded  to  have  survived  that  Emperor.  This  Yitellius  1  set 
down  as  Aulus  the  son  and  the  Emperor,  instead  of  Lucius  the 
father :  it  was  a  lapse  of  memory,  but  still  true  in  its  applicability  to  the 
argument ;  for  Lucius  Yitellius  the  consul  was  equally  the  survivor  of 
Tiberius,  being  the  procurator  who  displaced  Pontius  Pilate  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Judsea ;  and  therefore  living  when  Tiberius  died.  The  name  is 
rightly  entered  in  the  lists  of  consuls  in  my  Paper  of  January  1856,  as 
H.  H.  B.  may  see,  if  he  will  take  as  much  trouble  as  to  refer  to  that  Paper 
as  I  have  done  to  look  into  his. 

Lastly,  on  the  point  of  the  double  eclipse.  My  learned  refiiter 
says,  "  H.  M.  G.  thinks  because  an  eclipse  is  said  to  have  happened  on 
the  night  of  the  12th  of  March,  B.C.  3,  this  involves  an  almost  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  happening  of  a  sister  eclipse,  either  six  months 
before  or  afterwards;  we  should  in  this  case  have  eclipses  eveiy  six 
months."  I  really  must  refer  H.  H.  B.  to  my  great  instructor  in  such 
matters,  "  Peter  Parley."  I  should  say  that  ecUpses  always  must  happen 
at  intervals  of  six  months,  if  they  occur  at  all  in  the  same  yearly  revolu- 
tion. I  can  only  supply  him  in  illustration  of  this  with  a  notice  from  my 
usual  observatoiy,  which  is  "  Dietrichsen's  Almanack ;"  in  which  perhaps, 
he  will  find  such  a  sisterhood  as  I  have  supposed,  as  the  subjoined 
extract  will  shew  : — 

Eclijpses  of  the  Moon  for  Three  Years, — Spring  and  AtUumn, 

1837  Moon    31st  March.  1837    Moon    24th  September. 

1838  „        19th      „  1838        „        13th 

1839  „  8th      „  1838       „         2nd  „ 

The  seasons'  recurrence  of  these  eclipses  is  at  the  end  of  six  months ; 
their  yearly  recurrence — the  lunar  nodes  being  in  the  equinoctial  quarters 
of  the  heavens — will  be  found  at  eleven  days'  intervals,  in  conformity 
with  those  of  the  epact ;  which  appears  to  be  the  measure,  as  it  is  the 
cause  of  these  changes.  When  they  get  out  of  that  quarter  of  the  heavens, 
they  fiuctuate  upon  the  ecliptic ;  but  complete  their  revolution  of  eighteen 
and  a  half  years  upon  a  mean  of  those  intervals,  twice  revolved. 

1  have  now  answered  your  correspondent's  strictures ;  and  I  am  sure 
have  shewn  that  he  is  not  warranted  in  the  magisterial  tone  he  has 
assumed :  he  stands  in  need  of  great  correction  himself.  His  method 
of  proceeding,  moreover,  is  altogether  out  of  the  line  of  legitimate  con- 
troversy :   for  the  whole  fabric  of  my  argument  rested  upon  the  first 
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proof  and  assumed  establisbment  of  tbe  consular  lists ;  tbat  tbey  were 
genuine,  autbentic,  and  elucidatory  of  tbe  difficulties  in  tbose  dates.  If 
H.  H.  B.  meant  to  dispute  tbat  point,  be  sbould  bave  entered  tbe  arena 
against  me  upon  my  first  article,  upon  The  Verification  of  the  Christian 
Epochs.  His  coming  into  tbe  field  and  attacking  me  in  seme  details, 
wbicb  I  discuss  witb  reference  to  tbeir  dependence  upon  tbat  first  and 
great  testimony,  is  tbe  way  to  steial  a  marcb  upon  tbe  opinions  of  your 
readers  but  not  to  settle  tbe  question.  But  I  must  conclude,  begging 
your  excuse  again  for  encroacbing  so  mucb  upon  your  pages. 

Hitcham  Bectory,  And  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faitbfully, 

2lst  Jan.  1858.  H.  M.  G. 


THE  DARIUS  OF  SCEIPTUEE. 
To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.** 

SiE, — My  paper  on  tbe  "  Probable  Date  of  tbe  Fall  of  Nineveb,"  tbougb 
publisbed  in  tbe  April  number  of  tbe  present  year,  was  sent  just  before 
tbe  end  of  last  November.  Had  it  been  written  after  tbe  appearance  of 
tbe  /.  S.  L.  for  January  it  would  bave  contained  two  or  tbree  observa- 
tions on  tbe  letter  concerning  "  Tbe  Darius  of  Scripture,"  by  Mr.  Savile, 
wbo  still  refuses  to  identify  Darius  tbe  Mede,  tbe  son  of  Abasuerus,*  witb 
Darius  Hystaspes. 

Mr.  Savile  appears  to  prefer*  tbe  testimony  of  Xenopbon's  Cyropadia 
to  tbat  of  Herodotus.  But  if  we  can  sbew  from  Zenopbon  bimself  tbat 
tbe  Persians,  under  Cyrus,  wrested  tbe  imperial  supremacy  from  tbe 
Medes  and  Astyages  by  arms  and  violence,  will  not  Cicero's  unfavourable 
view  of  tbe  authenticity  of  tbe  statements  in  tbe  Cyropcedia  be  fully 
borne  out  ? 

Let  us  just  look  at  wbat  Zenopbon,  in  bis  Anabasis,  says  of  tbe  ruined 
Median  strongholds  of  Larissa  and  Mespila. 


LARISSA. 

"After  this  defeat  the  Persians  retired, 
and  the  Greeks,  marching  the  rest  of  the 
day  without  disturbance,  came  to  the  river 
Tigris,  where  stood  a  large  uninhabited  city, 
called  Larissa,  anciently  inhabited  by  the 
Medes,  the  walls  of  which  were  twenty-five 
feet  in  breadth,  one  hundredinheight,  and  two 


MESPILA. 

'*  Thence  (from  Larissa)  they  made 
in  one  day's  march,  six  parasangas, 
to  a  large  uninhabited  castle,  stanSng 
near  a  town,  called  Mespila,  formerly 
inhabited  also  by  the  Medes.  The 
plinth  of  the  wall  was  built  with  po- 
lished stone  full  of  shells,  being  fifty 


a  Dr.  Hales  is  probably  right  in  thinking  that  Ahasuerus  was  a  title,  and  not  a 
proper  name.  On  the  supposition,  then,  that  Ahasuerus  was  a  significant  royal  title, 
there  seems  to  be  little  difficulty  in  believing  that  it  may  have  been  assumed  or 
accepted  by  the  Median  Astyages,  and  afterwards  by  the  Persian  Cambyses  and 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus ;  while  it  is  altogether  improbable  that  it  should  ever  have 
been  borne  by  Hystaspes,  a  subject  of  Cyrus,,  though  a  descendant  of  Achaemenes. 

b  /.  S.  L.,  January,  1858,  p.  413. 
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feet  in  Inreadth,  and  as  many  in  height. 
Upon  this  stood  a  brick  wall  fifty  feet 
also  in  breadth,  one  hundred  in  height, 
and  six  parasangas  in  drcnit.  Here 
Medea,  the  kin^s  contort,  is  Wd  to 
have  taken  reftige,  when  ike  Meda 
were  deprived  if  the  empire  hy  the 
Pernam.  When  the  Persian  king 
besieged  this  city,  he  could  not  make 
himself  master  of  it  by  length  of  time 
or  by  force;  but  JujMter  having  struck 
the  inhabitants  with  a  panic  fear,  it 
was  taken." — Afuib.,  hook  liL 


parasangas  in  circuit ;  all  built  with  bricks, 
except  the  plinth,  which  was  of  stone,  and 
twenty  feet  high.  This  city,  when  besieged 
by  the  king  of  Persia,  at  the  time  the  Per- 
eiane  were  wreeting  the  empire  from  the 
Medee,  he  could  not  make  himself  master  of 
by  any  means;  when  it  happened  that  the 
sun,  obscured  by  a  cloud,  disappeared,  and 
the  darkness  continued  till  the  inhabitants, 
being  seized  with  consternation,  the  town 
was  taken.  Close  to  the  city  stood  a  pyramid 
of  stone,  one  hundred  feet  square,  and  two 
hundred  high,  in  which  a  great  number  of 
barbarians  who  fled  from  the  neighbouring 
villages  had  conveyed  themselves." — SpeU 
man's  AnahasiSy  book  iii. 

Zenopbou  here  tells  us  how  the  popular  tradition  of  the  country 
accounted  for  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  Larissa.  An  objector  will, 
perhaps,  say  that  the  mysterious  darkness  which  gave  the  city  to  the 
enemy  may  have  been  an  after  addition  from  the  love  of  the  marvellous, 
and  that  Zenophon's  measurements  may  be  more  or  less  exaggerated. 
Putting  aside,  then,  for  a  moment,  these  disputed  points,  we  have  still 
these  important  facts.  Zenophon  and  his  companions  in  arms  are  eye- 
witnesses of  the  desolate  state  of  what  had  once  evidently  been  an  im- 
portant fortified  place ;  and  they  are  assured  that  the  belief  of  the  people 
of  that  region  was,  that  the  place  in  question  was  taken,  after  a  siege  of 
some  continuance,  by  the  king  of  the  Persians ;  "  when  the  Persians  were 
wrestiBg  the  empire  from  the  Medes  (ot€  wapa  lAri^wv  ikajufiavov  Trjv 
^PXV^  ^^pffai) ;"  i.  e.y  not  merely  when  the  king  in  question  delivered 
Persia  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  Medes,  but  when  he  imposed  the 
sovereignty  of  Media  upon  Persia.  Deal  in  like  manner  with  the  account 
of  Mespila.  Lose  sight  for  a  time  of  the  presence  of  a  Median  queen  in 
the  beleagured  fortress,  and  of  the  inexplicable  panic  which  is  said  to 
have  caused  the  fall  of  the  place,  and  two  facts  remain.  At  the  distance 
of  only  one  day's  march  from  Larissa,  Xenophon  and  his  army  are  again 
eye-witnesses  of  the  desolation  of  a  once  important  stronghold ;  and 
again,  it  is  found  to  be  the  tradition  of  the  country  that  Mespila  also 
was  taken  "  by  the  king  of  the  Persians,  when  the  Medes  were  deprived 
of  the  empire  by  the  Persians"  (pie  airwXeaav  T^y  ^PX^I^  ^^^  Tldpffwv 
MrjBoi).  But  does  Xenophon  write  as  if  he  had  now  for  the  first  time 
heard  that  the  Persians  wrested,  by  force  of  arms,  the  sovereignty  from 
the  Medes  ?  The  two  accounts  are  rather  calculated  to  make  the  reader 
think  that  Xenophon  admitted  this  as  a  well-known  fact. 

So  far  as  the  mere  siege  and  capture  of  Larissa  and  Mespila  are 
concerned,  these  might  possibly  be  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  when  (combining  the  statements  of  Herodotus 
and  the  Behistun  inscription)  a  native  Mede,  named  Phraortes,  professing 
to  be  descended  from  Cyaxares,  unsuccessfuly  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt.  But  this  Mede,  by  his  very  act  of  rebellion,  shews  that  the 
sovereignty  had  already  been  wrested  from  Media,  and  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Persian  dynasty,  and  he  was  only  trying  to  recover,  if  possible, 
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what  the  result  of  his  straggles  proves  to  have  been  irrevocably '  lost. 
And  the  very  assertion  that  *'  the  consort  of  the  king"  of  the  Medes  was 
in  Mespila  at  the  time  of  the  siege — whether  we  receive  this  as  trae  or 
doubtful — shews  that  the  popular  belief  was,  that  Mespila  and  Larissa 
were  taken,  not  when  Darius  put  down  the  short-lived  revolt  of  his 
Median  subject  Phraortes,  but  when  the  last  of  the  independent  kings  of 
Media  was  unable  to  make  head  against  Persian  invasion  and  ascendancy. 
Xenophon,  then,  while  avowedly  writing  as  an  historian,  and  professing 
to  give  the  best  information  in  his  power,  evidently  teaches  us  that  the 
king  of  the  Persians,  who  established  the  Persian  dynasty  over  the  Medo- 
Persian  (or  perhaps  rather  the  Perso-Median)  empire,  invaded  Media  and 
conquered  the  king  of  the  country,  though  this  was  not  achieved  without 
a  determined  but  unsuccessful  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  two  important 
strongholds  of  Mespila  and  Larissa.  The  account  of  the  fall  of  these 
fortresses  is  plainly  no  poetic  and  fictitious  legend,  but  a  matter-of-fact 
record  of  a  tradition  prevaiUng  in  the  veiy  neighbourhood  of  these  places, 
and  which  had  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  This 
consideration  may  dispose  us  to  accept  as  authentic  the  statements  of  the 
sudden  and  extraordinaiy^  gloom  which  gave  Larissa  to  the  Persians,  and 
of  the  presence  of  the  consort  of  the  king  of  the  Medes  in  Mespila  at  the 
time  of  its  siege.  From  all  which  one  or  two  obvious  inferences  would 
seem  to  follow.  Why  did  the  Persian  invader  venture  upon  two  arduous 
sieges  when  the  Median  king  might  have  taken  him  at  disadvantage  P 
and  why  was  not  the  Median  queen  at  Ecbatana  ?  The  natural  reply  is, 
because,  as  Herodotus  states,  Cyras  began  by  utterly  defeating  Astyages, 
and  thus  Ecbatana  had  doubtless  fallen  into  his  hands  before  he  advanced 
against  Larissa  and  Mespila. 

Now,  if  we  turn  to  the  Cyropadia,  we  find  that  Cyras  not  only  became 
king  of  Media  before  his  death,  but  that  he  undoubtedly  left  the  Medo- 
Persian  throne  to  his  son  and  successor ;  and  thus,  even  this  political 
romance  teaches  us  that  it  was  a  universal  tradition  that  the  great  Cyrus 
was  the  first  Persian  who  became  sovereign  of  Media,  and  established  a 
Persian  dynasty  on  the  Median  throne.  Acquainted  as  Cicero  undoubtedly 
was  with  the  best  works  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  writers,  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  he  was  not  familiar  with  the  Anabasis  ;  and  thus,  in 
reading  the  fate  of  Larissa  and  Mespila,  he  may,  or  rather  must,  have 
learaed  from  Xenophon  himself,  that  the  Cyropadia  was  certainly  not 
written  with  a  view  to  historical  accuracy,  but  for  an  instructive  and 
praiseworthy  political  purpose.  Hence  Cicero  would  seem  to  have  been 
of  the  opinion  which  was  afterwards  held  by  the  celebrated  Latin  historian 
Trogus  Pompeius  (whose  work  Justin  has  epitomised),  who  thought  the 
trae  record  of  the  career  of  the  first  Cyras  was  to  be  found  in  the  narra- 
tive of  Herodotus.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  Xenophon  himself 
invented  what  he  has  written  of  Cyras  as  the  dutiful  and  affectionate 
grandson  of  Astyages,  and  the  faithful  ally  and  general  of  his  uncle 
Cyaxares.     It  is,  of  course,  highly  probable  that  the  elder  Cyras  soon 

c  Apparently  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  occurred  in  557  B.C.,  according  to  the 
Astronomer  Royal. 
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became  the  popular  hero  of  Persian  story,  and  that  a  sort  of  semi-poetical 
fictitious  biography  became  current  as  the  true  history  of  the  great  con- 
queror— this  popular  biography  being  that  which  was  related  to  Xenophon 
at  different  times  in  the  camp  of  the  younger  Gyrus,  and  which,  as  suitable 
to  his  parpose  of  delineating  the  character  of  a  perfect  king,  formed  the 
main  portion  of  the  Cyrop^Bdia,  We  thus  see  that  Xenophon  could  say 
that  he  had  not  invented  the  Oyropadiay  but  had  related  there  what 
he  had  heard  from  others.  When,  therefore,  the  matter  is  fairly  ex- 
plained, it  is  no  real  impeachment  of  the  veracity  of  Xenophon  that  the 
Oyropadia,  in  what  may  be  regarded  as  its  denial  that  Gyms  attained  his 
high  elevation  by  the  hostile  invasion  of  Media,  and  open  and  successful 
warfare,  contradicts  the  facts  of  authentic  history. 

It  may  now  be  affirmed  that  the  three  historians,  Herodotus,  Gtesias, 
and  Xenophon  (the  latter  fully  as  much  as  the  two  former)  represent  Media 
as  successfully  invaded  by  Gyrus,  and  both  king  and  country  in  the  power 
of  the  conqueror.  Ancient  history  describes  Gyrus  as  eminent  among 
oriental  monarchs  for  unbounded  ambition,  for  courage,  energy,  and  policy. 
It  is  as  contrary  to  what  we  know  of  human  nature  as  it  is  to  what  is  im- 
plied in  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  to  suppose  that  Gyrus,  after  having 
obtained  the  mastery  as  the  result  of  a  sanguinary  struggle,  allowed  either 
Astyages  or  Gyaxares  to  be  the  independent  lords  of  Ecbatana  and  Media. 
When  Larissa  and  Mespila  were  taken,  or  rather,  one  or  two  years  pre- 
viously, when  Astyages  was  utterly  defeated,  the  independent  Median 
dynasty  ceased  to  reign.  And  we  may  believe,  as  most  consistent  with 
authentic  history,  that  the  thirty-five  years'  reign  of  Astyages  ended,  and 
the  twenty-nine  years  of  Gyrus  commenced,  cir.  B.C.  560. 

Many  of  those  who,  after  due  inquiry,  accept  the  authenticity  of  the 
book  of  Daniel,  believe  on  his  authority,  that  "  Darius,  the  son  of  Aha- 
suerus,  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes,"  teok  or  received  the  kingdom  of 
Babylon,  not  long  after  the  death  of  Belshazzar ;  and  from  what  they  read 
in  Isaiah  xxi.  and  xlv.,  and  in  secular  writers,  they  believe  also  that  he 
received  the  conquered  realm  as  a  gift  from  the  illustrious  conqueror. 
They  will  probably  think  too  that  Astyages,  even  if  he  survived  the  fall  of 
Babylon,  must  have  been  at  least  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age 
at  that  time,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  identified  with  "  Darius  the  Mede," 
who  was  then  only  about  sixty-two  years  old.  The  latter  may  possibly 
have  been  a  younger  brother  of  Astyages,  in  which  case  his  father,  Aha- 
suerus,  would  be  the  same  as  the  first  Gyaxares ;  or  he  may  have  been 
either  the  Gyaxares  of  Xenophon,  or  a  son  of  Astyages  by  one  of  his  con- 
cubines. If  he  was  really,  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Belshazzar,  a  powerfiil 
indepopdcnt  king  of  Media,  it  is  certainly  not  easy  to  understand  why 
Gyrus  should  increase  his  power  and  greatness,  by  surrendering  to  him  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Ghaldean  realm.  Even  in  the  Cyrop€ediay  Xenophon 
represents  his  hero  as  giving  Babylon  to  Gyaxares,  when  it  was  evidently 
in  his  power  to  have  kept  it  for  himself. 

The  following**  remarks  of  your  correspondent  seem  to  require  par- 
ticular notice,  as  they  have  reference  to  the  testimony  of  Holy  Writ. 

d  /.  S,  Z.,  No.  XII.,  p.  409. 
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"  Premising  that  in  tke  writings  of  prophets  we  have  both  infallible 
as  well  as  contemporaneous  authorities  with  reference  to  the  point  in  dis-* 
pute,  let  me  notice  how  accurately  they  appear  to  distinguish  between 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  Medes  to  the  Persians,  premoua  to  the  fall  of 
Babylon  and  the  reign  of  "  Darius  the  Mede,"  and  the  reverse  subsequent 
to  these  events ;  e.g,  Daniel  invariably  mentions  the  Medes  before  the 
Persians;  the  author  of  the  book  of  Esther,  except  in  one  instance 
(chap.  X.),  gives,  the  Persians  precedence  over  the  Medes,  and  this  expres- 
sion may  be  accounted  for  as  iherely  expressive  of  priority  in  chronological 
arrangement,  and  equivalent  to  *  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings 
of  Media  and  Persia.'  How  can  this  distinction  be  accounted  for,  except 
by  considering  that  the  Median  kingdom  was  not  overthrown  or  absorbed 
by  the  Persian  Cyrus  previous  to  the  first  siege  of  Babylon,  which  Daniel, 
Herodotus,  and  Xenophon  all  alike  record  ?  This  agrees  with  the  pro- 
phetical announcements  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  upon  the  subject,  '  I  will 
stir  up  the  Medes  against  them '  (the  Babylonians). — Isai.  xiii.  17.  'Be- 
siege, O  Media  1  Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen!' — Isai.  xxi.  2  and  9.  *The 
Lord  hath  raised  up  the  spirit  of  the  kings  of  the  Medes  ;  for  his  device  is 
against  Babylon  to  destroy  it.' — Jer.  li.  11.  Surely  these  prophecies 
must  mean  that  Medea  was  to  hold  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  punish- 
ment of  the  king  of  Babylon,  .previous  to  the  failure  of  her  own  line  of 
kings.  Hence  it  necessarily  follows  that  some  king  of  Media  was  reigning 
when  Belshazzar's  kingdom  was  '  divided  and  given  to  the  Medes  and 
Persians'  (Dan.  v.  28);  that  Herodotus  must  be  incorrect  in  naming 
Astyages  as  the  last  king  of  Media,  and  as  dethroned  by  Cyrus  previous 
to  the  capture  of  Babylon ;  and  that  Darius  Hystaspes  the  Persian  could 
not  have  occupied  the  united  thrones  of  Media  and  Persia  at  that  time." 

First,  with  regard  to  the  inference  from  the  prophetic  stateipents  of 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Daniel,  "  that  Herodotus  must  have  been  incorrect 
in  naming  Astyages  as  the  last  king  of  Media,  and  as  dethroned  by  Cyrus 
pretjious  to  the  capture  ofBahylon,^*  May  it  not  be  regarded  as  an  undoubted 
historical  fact  that  if  Astyages  was  ever  really  dethroned  by  Cyrus,  it  was 
about  the  time  when  Larissa  and  Mespila  were  taken  by  the  Persians  ? 
And  is  it  not  equally  certain  that  these  two  cities  fell  several  years  before 
that  first  siege  of  Babylon,  when  Cyrus  made  himself  master  of  the 
Chaldean  metropolis  ?  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  Astyages  was  defeated 
and  deposed  several  years  before  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  and  his  subse- 
quent narrative  evidently  assumes  that  thenceforth  the  Persians  held  the 
superiority  over  the  Medes — and  is  not  the  same  result  implied  in 
Xenophon's  statement,  that  Mespila  fell  "  when  the  Medes  were  deprived 
of  the  empire  by  the  Persians  ?"  Does  not  this  language  intimate  that 
the  Medes  were  then  deprived  of  that  which  they  never  afterwards  re- 
gained ?  I  see,  however,  nothing  in  Herodotus  which  should  absolutely 
forbid  us  to  suppose  that  the  victorious  Cyrus  may  have  placed  a  legiti- 
mate, or  an  illegitimate  son  of  Astyages,  or  some  other  member  of  the 
royal  Median  family,  at  Ecbatana,  as  his  delegated  viceroy,  to  govern  the 
Medes  in  the  name  and  under  the  authority  of  the  Persian  conqueror,  so 
that  the  will  of  that  conqueror  became,  and  continued  to  be,  the  supreme 
will  in  the  administration  of  the  Medo-Persian  realm.     It  would  seem, 
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then,  to  be  scarcely  possible  to  draw  any  other  inferenoe  from  Herodotus 
and  the  Anabans,  than  the  following — ^that  the  Medes  never  recovered 
their  former  independence  and  supremacy,  that  the  line  of  independent 
Median  sovereigns  ceased  at  the  overthrow  of  Astyages,  and  that  if  the 
second  Cyaxares  really  administered  the  government  of  Media  at  Ecbetaoa, 
he  did  so  by  the  appointment  and  permission  of  Cyras,  who  was  thence- 
forth the  real  master  of  the  armies  and  resources  of  what  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  conquered  province  of  Media.  And  is  not  this  con- 
clusion strikingly  consistent  with  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  Isai. 
xlv.  1-^  ? 

If  we  had  no  other  clue  to  guide  us  than  the  words  of  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah,  we  should  scarcely  hesitate  to  take  for  granted  that  the  Coresh 
of  Isai.  idv.  was  a  mighty  Median  king,  who,  while  he  swayed  the  sceptre 
of  Media,  was  also  liege  lord  of  "  the  Elamites,  and  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Ararat,  Minni,  and  Ashchenaz ;"  and  especially  should  we  infer  this  from 
the  very  prominent  manner  in  which  the  Medes  are  brought  forward  by 
these  two  prophets. 

But  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra,  even  without  our  having  recourse 
to  secular  writers,  teach  us  that  we  should  err  in  thinking  Coresh  to  have 
been  a  Median  sovereign  of  Media.  In  Daniel's  vision  of  the  two-horned 
ram,  we  are  taught  that  some  time  before  the  first  si^e  of  Babylon,  a 
Persian  became  the  higher  horn.  The  ram  especially  represented  the 
united  territory  of  Media  and  Persia,  though,  of  course,  including  other 
states  which  had  been  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  Median  kings. 
The  two  horns  do  not  arise  at  the  same  time,  and  grow  up  together.  ^ 
territory  of  Media  and  Persia  seem  to  have  been  first  entirely  under  the 
dominion  of  the  high  Median  horn,  the  powerful  king  of  Media,  Persia 
being  only  a  province  (as  Herodotus  has  stated),  and,  as  yet,  with  no 
independent  king.  The  whole  context  would  seem  to  shew  that  our 
Authorized  Version  gives  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  prophet's  lan- 
guage; ''but  one  horn  was  higher  than  the  other,  and  the  higher  came 
up  last."  We  certainly  thus  appear  to  have  two  contemporaneous  sove- 
reigns of  the  Medo-Persian  territory,  one  a  Mede  and  the  other  a  Persian — 
for  both  horns  belong  alike  to  the  ram,  which  was  the  symbol  of  the 
Medo-Persian  empire — the  latter  of  whom  came  into  existence  when  the 
former  had  already  become  high  and  powerful.  And  it  is  consistent  with 
observation  and  experience  to  believe  that,  as  the  Persian  horn  rose  to 
apparently  sudden  pre-eminence  out  of  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Median 
realm,  the  Persian  horn  acquired  its  pre-eminence,  not  with  the  consent 
and  assistance,  but  against  the  will  and  in  defiance  of  its  Median  liege 
lord ;  i.  e.,  it  is  consistent  with  observation  and  experience  to  regard  the 
language  of  Daniel's  vision  as  favourable  to  the  idea  that  Herodotus, 
Ctesias,  and  the  author  of  the  Anabasis  (though  with  more  or  less  of  cir- 
cumstantial discrepancy),  have  correctly  recorded  the  great  fact,  that  the 
Persian  Cyrus  obtained,  by  force  of  arms,  the  superiority  over  the  Median 
king  and  nation. 

Though  it  follows  from  the  Median  horn  being  high  when  Daniel  first 
saw  the  ram,  that  Media  had  become  a  powerful  kingdom,  it  does  not 
also  follow  that  the  then  Median  king  was  brave,  ambitions,  sagacious. 
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and  enterprising ;  he  may  merely  have  been  the  lawful  inheritor  of  an 
extensive  dominion,  won  by  the  courage  and  energy  of  his  predecessors  ; 
f.  «.,  the  high  Median  horn  may  denote,  not  the  superiority  of  character 
and  ability  in  the  then  Median  king,  but  merely  the  superiority  of  the 
dominion  which  had  fallen  to  him  by  inheritance.  Indeed,  when  we  see 
the  Persian  horn  apparently  rising  at  once  into  imperial  sovereignty  and 
superiority  over  the  high  Median  horn,  we  should  rather  be  inclined  to 
think  that  the  Median  king  whose  greatness  was  thus  overshadowed,  was 
at  best  but  an  ordinary  personage.  Now  we  know  from  subsequent 
events,  that  it  was  the  will  of  Divine  Providence  that  the  Medo-Persian 
ram  should  about,  or  a  little  before,  the  time  of  Daniel's  vision,  begin  a 
career  of  extensive  conquest,  figuratively  described  by  "  the  ram  pushing 
westward,  and  northward,  and  southward,  so  that  no  beasts  might  stand 
before  him."  Armenia  was  to  be  humbled — Sardis  and  Babylon  were  to 
fall,  and  the  Lydiau  and  Chaldean  kingdoms  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
Medo-Persian  empire.  But  the  Median  dynasty  was  now  become  unequal 
to  originate  or  execute  such  schemes  of  conquest ;  and  it  became  expe- 
dient and  necessary  (so  to  speak)  to  set  aside  A  sty  ages,  and  place  the 
daring  and  aspiring  Persian  at  the  helm.  It  was  this  higher  Persian  horn 
which,  from  that  time  forward,  became  the  voice  and  will,  the  soul  and 
the  hand  which  really  governed  Persia  and  Media,  and  decided  what 
enemies  were  to  be  encountered,  and  which  led  the  combined  Medo- 
Persian  posts  to  warfare  and  to  victory.  Hence,  we  cannot  well  avoid 
coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  first  of  the  kings  represented  by  the 
higher  Persian  horn  was  that  Coresh  of  whom  Isaiah  prophesied,  "  whose 
right  hand  the  Most  High  was  to  uphold,  in  order  to  subdue  nations  and 
loose  the  loins  of  kings  before  him,  opening  before  him  the  two-leaved 
gates,  breaking  in  pieces  the  bars  of  iron."  If  we  compare  what  is  said 
in  the  vision  of  DanieVs  two-horned  ram  with  Isa.  xliv.  28 ;  Isa.  xlv. 
1 — 4  ;  and  with  Ezra  i.  1 — 4,  we  shall  see  strong  reasons  for  thinking 
that  the  supremacy  passed  permanently  from  the  Medes  to  Cyrus  and  his 
Persians,  when  Astyages  was  overthrown,  according  to  Herodotus  and 
Gtesias ;  and  when,  according  to  Xenophon,  Larissa  and  Mespila  were 
taken.  The  fact  that  the  high  Median  horn  is  not  said  to  have  been 
uprooted  or  broken  by  the  superior  Persian,  would  seem  to  favour  the 
idea  that  Cyrus  allowed  some  one  of  the  royal  Median  dynasty  to 
reside  at  Ecbatana  with  a  kingly  title,  though  without  real  independent 
sovereignty. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  what  are  we  to  infer  from  such  predictions  as 
the  following ?  "I  will  stir  up  the  Medea  against  Babylon" — " Besiege, 
O  Media  .  .  .  Babylon  is  fallen." — "  The  Lord  hath  raised  up  the  spirit 
of  the  kings  of  the  Medea  against  Babylon."  Not  only  does  Isaiah  refrain 
from  all  mention  of  the  Persians  ;  but,  what  is  still  more  surprising,  the 
same  silence  is  maintained  by  Jeremiah.  Does  not  this  furnish  ground 
for  thinking  that,  after  all,  the  Medes  and  their  king  were  superior  to 
Cyrus  and  the  Persians  until  the  death  of  Darius  the  Mede ;  and  that 
the  latter,  of  his  own  royal  will,  took  possession  of  the  conquered  city 
of  Babylon,  whatever  conspicuous  part  Cyrus  may  have  taken  in  its 
conquest  ? 

II  2 
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Doubtless  the  profound  silence  of  Isaiah,  and  siill  more  of  Jerenuah, 
with  reference  to  the  very  name  of  Persia,  seems  at  first  sight  to  be 
strange  and  unaccountable.  If  we  could  for  a  moment  suppose  the  pre- 
dictions of  these  two  prophets  to  have  been  forged  after  the  fall  (^ 
Babylon,  the  silence  in  question  would  be  wholly  inexplicable ;  and  evm 
they  who  reverently  accept  the  books  of  these  two  Hebrew  seers,  as  records 
of  inspired  prophesy,  may  not  accept  the  following  attempt  to  solve  the 
difficulty. 

An  able  writer  on  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  Carl  August  Aubeilen, 
has  some  important  observations  bearing  upon  this  question. 

**  It  is,  moreoyer,  worthy  oi  remark,  that  we  do  not  find  Syria  and  the  indi- 
vidual kingdoms  mentioned  by  name  (in  Danid)  any  more  than  Rome.  jiM  yet 
thege  kmffdonu  lay  quite  beyond  tie  kiitorieal  horizom  of  Darnel ;  the  angd,  thoe- 
fore,  ooold  not  designate  th^  by  their  names.  Rome  was  separated  firom  Danid  by 
space ;  an  independent  Syrian  kingdom  by  time.  Syria,  already  conqooed  by  the 
Assyrians  (2  Kings  xri.  9 ;  Isa.  TiiL  4 ;  Amos  L  5),  belonged  afte^rards  as  a  province 
to  the  kingdoms  of  Babylon,  Persia,  and  Greece,  successivdy,  and  was  a  very  nnim- 
portant  country  in  the  time  of  Daniel.  The  angel  designated  the  Syrian  kings  by  the 
general  appellation  of  Kings  of  the  North. ...  If  the  book  of  Daniel  had  been  written 
so  late  as  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  why  Syria 
is  not  mentioned  by  name  as  well  as  Greece ;  nay,  it  might  be  expected  that  Syria 
should  be  mentioned  even  though  Greece  was  not.  This  circumstance  most  be 
regarded  as  one  of  those  minute  and  fine  features  which,  because  of  their  very 
insignificance  and  secondary  position  are,  to  the  unprejudiced  student,  the  most 
eloquent  witnesses  for  the  antiquity  and  authenticity  of  a  bo(dL." — Prtpheeiee  of 
Danielt  ^^'t  P*  59. 

The  Medes  and  Elamites  were  known  to  the  Jews  by  name  in  the 
time  of  Isaiah.  Hence  we  find  in  his  book  the  prophetic  injunction; 
"  Go  up,  O  Elam ;  besiege,  0  Media,"  without  the  addition  of  "  Go  up, 
besiege,  O  Persia."  For  the  Persians  were  comparatively  unknown  to 
the  west  of  the  Euphrates  until  the  time  of  Cyrus.  Nor,  indeed,  does 
Herodotus  bring  them  forward  until  he  has  to  write  the  history  of  Cyrus, 
though  he  had  before  told  us  that  they  were  subdued  by  Phraortes.  In 
fact,  it  was  not  earlier  than  cir.  560  B.C.  that  Persia  ceased  to  be  a 
province  of  the  Median  dynasty.  The  name,  therefore,  of  Persia,  was 
as  unfamiliar  to  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  as  in  the  days  of  Isaiah. 
Accordingly,  when  cir.  595  B.C.  the  former  foretold  the  doom  of  Babylon, 
he  was  guided  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  speak  of  the  Medes,  with 
their  confederates  of  Ararat,  Minni,  and  Ashchenaz ;  but  the  curtain  of 
the  future  was  not  yet  so  far  drawn  aside  as  to  reveal  the  name  and  the 
greatness  of  the  Persian  nation. 

It  was  not  until  the  third  year  of  Belshazzar  that  the  name  of  Persia 
is  found  in  the  Hebrew  prophets ;  and  it  may  not  be  unreasonable,  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  Scripture,  to  infer  from  this  circumstance,  that 
the  Persians  had  not  then  been  long  above  the  political  horizon.  As  the 
first  part  of  Daniel's  vision  in  the  first  year  of  Belshazzar,  which  had  re- 
ference to  "  the  lion  with  eagle's  wings,"  was  retrospective,  so  we  may 
believe  that  the  apparently  sudden  rise  of  the  higher  horn  of  the  Medo- 
Persian  ram  had  occurred  previously  to  the  actual  time  of  the  vision  in 
the  third  of  Belshazzar,  when  the  ram,  under  the  guidance  and  impulse  of 
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the  first  of  the  kings  symbolieed  by  the  higher  horn  (the  Persian  Coresh), 
was  pushing  triumphantly  in  different  directions.  Neither  Elam  nor 
Babylon  had  yet  come  under  its  supremacy.  It  was  indeed  necessary  that 
the  former  power  should  first  be  subdued  by,  or  unite  itself  to,  Media  and 
Persia,  in  order  that  the  Elamites  might  form  a  part  of  the  hosts  which 
should  besiege  Babylon,  according  to  the  prophetic  injunction,  "  Go  up, 
O  Elam ;  besiege,  O  Media." 

When  we  see  the  familiar  mention  of  the  Persian  name  in  the  books 
of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther,  we  cannot  but  think  it  well-nigh  impos- 
sible that  any  forger  (whether  subtle  or  unskilful)  of  imaginary  predictions 
of  the  fall  of  Babylon,  living  after  the  return  from  the  Chaldean  captivity, 
should  have  neglected  to  assign  a  prominent  position  among  the  invading 
nations  to  the  Persians.  This  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  considered  as 
an  argument  in  favour  of  the  claim  of  the  fiftieth  and  fifty-first  chapters  of 
Jeremiah,  to  be  received  as  genuine  prophetic  documents.  And  on  this 
view,  also,  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  the  Persian  name  in  these  two 
chapters,  is  calculated  to  dispose  us  to  believe  in  the  accuracy  of  the  ac- 
count which  Herodotus  gives  us  of  the  comparative  obscurity  of  Persia  as 
a  provincial  dependence  of  Media — an  idea  which  Herodotus  himself  ap- 
pears unconsciously  to  confirm,  when  he  makes  Nitocris,  even  after  the 
triumph  of  Cyrus  over  Astyages,  speak  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
already  combined  for  the  execution  of  the  Persian  conqueror's  ambitious 
purposes,  under  the  common  name  of  Medes ;  as  did  also  the  Scythian 
queen  Zormyris,  shortly  before  the  death  of  Cyrus. 

Some  may  think  that  they  discover  a  proof  of  minute  prescience  in 
Jeremiah's  prophetic  injunction,  "  Prepare  against  her  (Babylon)  the  kings 
of  the  Medes,  the  captains  thereof,  and  all  the  rulers  thereof"  (li.  28). 
They  may  suppose  that  the  addition  of  the  term  "  captains,  and  all  the 
rulers  thereof,"  would  seem  to  constrain  us  to  understand  the  word 
*'  kings  "  in  its  highest  sense,  and  that  the  plural  form  has  reference  to 
Cyaxares  and  Cyrus.  Without  denying  that  it  may  be  so,  it  is  at  least 
possible  that  the  term  *'  kings  "  may  be  used  in  a  more  subordinate  mean- 
ing, as  when  we  read  that  there  "  thirty  and  two  kings  with  Benhadad 
king  of  Syria  "  (1  Kings  xx.  11),  in  which  case  we  could  not  prove  from 
this  passage  of  Jeremiah  that,  at  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  Babylon, 
there  was  a  powerful  and  independent  king  of  Media  contemporaneous 
with  the  powerful  Persian  king  Cyrus. 

The  silence  of  Herodotus  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  proof  that  the  throne 
of  Babylon  was  not  held  during  the  reign  of  Astyages  by  the  renowned 
and  victorious  Nebuchadnezzar.  We  may  consider  this  question  to  be 
decided  against  the  venerable  father  of  history,  by  the  united  secular  tes- 
timony of  Menander's  Tyrian  Annals,  Berosus,  and  Megasthenes,  not  to 
mention  the  discoveries  of  Sir  H.  Bawlinson,^  amidst  the  ruined  cities  of 


'  In  his  Commentary  on  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions,  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  writes  as 
follows  :  "  With  regard  to  Babylonia  Proper  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  every  ruin, 
from  some  distance  north  of  Baghdad,  as  far  south  as  the  Birs  Nimrud,  is  of  the  age 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  I  have  examined  the  bricks  in  siiu^  belonging,  perhaps,  to  one 
hundred  different  towns  and  cities  within  this  area  of  about  one  hundred  miles  in 
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Mesopotamia.  If  we  may  acoept  the  popular  interpretation  of  the  period 
of  the  continuance  of  Nebuchadnezzar^s  frenzy — that  it  lasted  not  merely 
seven  months,  but  seven  years — ^we  may  think  it  possible  that,  but  for 
that  visitation,  Media  and  Persia  might  have  been  brought  under  the  yoke 
of  the  conqueror  of  Fharah  Neco,  Jerusalem,  and  Tyre.  At  the  same 
time,  the  very  fact  that  there  was  no  interference  on  the  part  of  Babylon 
during  the  struggle  between  Cyrus  and  the  Medes,  may  go  far  to  convince 
us  that  Nebuchadnezzar  died  earlier  than  660  B.C.,  when  that  struggle 
began.  This  would  make  his  accession  (as  he  reigned  forty-three  years) 
earlier  than  603  B.C. ;  and  thus  his  (2  Kings  xxv.  8)  nineteenth  year,  when 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  could  not  have  been  lat^  than 
586 — 5  B.C.  Labynetus  (or  Nabopolasar)  the  Mend  of  the  first  Cyaxares, 
would  thus  have  died,  and  therefore  Nineveh  have  fallen  earlier  than 
603  B.C. 

20^A  Apnl,  1858.  G.  B. 


DARroS  THE  MEDE. 


To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature. 

Sir, — I  am  most  unwilling  to  intrude  again  on  the  subject  of  *'  Darius 
the  Mede,"  which  has  been  so  fully  discussed  in  your  Journal,  but  Mr. 
Bosauquet's  courteous  reply,  which  appeared  in  your  number  of  April  last, 
p.  183,  demands  a  passing  notice,  and  I  will  promise  to  be  yery  brief. 

1.  Whether  we  translate  the  Hebrew  particle  >  in  Dan.  v.  31,  by  the 
English  word  "  now,"  and  commence  chap.  vi.  at  that  verse  as  the  pre- 
sent Hebrew  version  does,  or  whether  we  retain  the  English  word  "  and," 
as  in  our  Authorized  Version,  and  as  both  the  LXX.  and  Theodotion 
have  done,  and  conclude  chapter  v.  with  that  verse,  like  those  three 
authorities,  appears  to  be  of  little  importance.  The  real  question  is.  What 
was  the  kingdom  which  Darius  the  Mede  took,  and  from  whom  did  he 
take  it  ?  The  context  surely  teaches  that  it  was  the  kingdom  of  Bel- 
shazzar,  whom  Darius  the  Mede  succeeded  at  Babylon  previous  to  the 
accession  of  Cyrus,  else  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  Daniel's  words  at  the 
close  of  chap.  vi.  28  ?  "  So  this  Daniel  prospered  in  the  reign  of  Darius, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  Persian."  Had  the  Darius  thus  mentioned 
by  the  prophet  been  Darius  Hystaspes,  the  order  would  necessarily  have 
been  reversed,  and  there  would  have  been  some  foundation  for  what  Mr. 
Bosanquet  has  justly  described  as  "  a  startling  theory."/ 

2.  Mr.  Bosanquet  asks,  if  the  omission  of  "  Darius  the  Mede's"  name 
in  the  canon  of  Ptolemy,  as  having  reigned  at  Babylon  before  Cyrus,  is 
not  sufficient  to  prove  his  non-existence  ?    I  reply,  no  more  than  the  none 


iTN5:„?K  V^*"*^  °l^'*'"*y  ^"  ^«"^d*^'  *"*^  ^  °«^«''  ^o»nd  any  other  l^end  than 
^ebuchadnezzar  the  son  of  Nabopolasar,  king  of  Babylon." 
/   «/.  o.  L.f  p.  186. 
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existence  of  Galba,  Otho,  and  Yitellius,  who  are  all  omitted  in  the  same 
canon,  and  whose  well-known  reigns  happened  600  years  nearer  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  than  that  of  "  Darius  the  Mede." 

3.  My  argument  against  the  identity  of  "Darius  the  Mede"  and 
Darius  Hystaspes,  does  not  rest,  as  Mr.  Bosanquet  supposes,  upon  "  the 
discordanqe  between  the  titles  of  Ahasuerus  and  Hystaspes,"  their  reputed 
fathers  or  ancestors,  but  upon  the  undeniable  fact,  that  the  one  is  empha-< 
tically  described  in  Scripture  as  '\the  Mede"  and  the  other  is  universally 
known  as  "  the  Persian," 

4.  I  am  most  surprised  at  Mr.  Bosanquet's  interpretation  of  Ezra  iv.  $» 
which  he  considers  implies  that  there  were  no  intermediate  kings  between. 
Cyrus  and  "  Darius  king  of  Persia,"  when  we  find  the  names  of  two  other 
kings  are  mentioned  in  the  sa^e  chapter,  during  whose  reigns  it  is  clear 
that  the  work  of  building  the  Temple  ceased,  as  it  is  particularly  noticed 
by  the  sacred  writer,  that  a/ier  the  copy  of  the  letter  of  "  Artaxerxes  king 
of  Persia  "  was  read,  "  Then  ceased  the  work  of  the  house  of  God  which 
is  at  Jerusalem."  (This  had  been  ''Jrustrated  all  the  days  of  Cyrus 
king  of  Persia,"  iv.  5).  "  So  it  ceased  unto  the  second  year  of  Darius 
king  of  Persia,"  iv.  24.  Perhaps,  if  the  Hebrew  particle  i  in  verses  6  and 
7  of  this  chapter  had  been  translated  "  now  "  instead  of  "  and,"  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Bosanquet's  proposition  for  Dan.  v.  31,  the  argument  would 
appear  clearer. 

5.  Mr.  Bosanquet  considers  that  it  is  not  "lawful  to  set  aside  the 
evidence  of  Herodotus  on  one  page,  and  to  argue  from  the  same  rejected 
evidence  in  the  next."  With  all  due  deference,  I  contend  that  with  this 
great  historian,  as  with  every  other,  we  ought  to  weigh  evidence,  receiv- 
ing that  which  can  be  supported  by  Scripture,  or  any  other  satisfactory 
authority,  and  rejecting  that  which  cannot.  This  Mr.  Bosanquet  has 
himself  done  with  regard  to  the  testimony  of  Ptolemy,  e.^,,  he  says, 
"  Nebuchadnezzar  came  to  the  throne  about  B.C.  580,"^  whereas  Ptolemy 
clearly  places  the  accession  of  Nebuchadnezzar  between  twenty  and  thirty 
years  earlier,  yet  Mr.  Bosanquet  does  not  object  to  Ptolemy  in  support  of 
his  argument  concerning  "  Darius  the  Mede."  And  when  he  asks  whence 
I  "  derive  my  information  that  Cyrus  began  his  reign  of  twenty-nine  years 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Astyages  ?"  I  reply,  from  the  same  authority 
which  gives  that  number  of  years  for  the  length  of  Cyrua*s  reign,  as 
Herodotus  particularly  mentions  the  commencement  of  Cyrus's  reign,  not 
after  the  death,  but  after  the  overthrow  of  Astyages,  when  he  relates, 
"  This  is  the  account  of  the  birth,  education,  and  advancement  of  Cyrus  to 
the  dimity  of  a  king"^  And  as  Scripture  plainly  places  the  fall  of 
Babylon,  which  Herodotus  likewise  records,  before  Cyrus  was  ruling  in 
that  city,  when  a  king  called  "Darius  the  Mede  took  the  kingdom"  (I 
must  still  believe,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Bosanquet's  able  attempt  to  set 
the  force  of  this  argument  aside)  on  the  death  of  Belshazzar,  the  only 
possible  way  to  reconcile  the  difference  between  Herodotus  and  Xenophon 
on  this  point  of  history,  is  to  suppose  that  Astyages  did  leave  a  son, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  latter,  and  that  that  son  was  known  to 

9  J.  S.  L.,  p.  185.  *  Clio  I.,  130. 
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the  Jews  as  "  Darius  the  Mede,"  and  to  the  Greeks,  as  Josephos  expresses 
it,  "  by  another  name." 

6.  When  science  teaches  ns  that  no  total  eclipse,  nnder  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  can  last  above  four  minutes  and  six  seconds,  I 
must  demur  to  Mr.  Bosanquet's  supposition,  that  no  "  partial  eclipse  could 
have  had  the  effect  of  separating  the  Lydian  and  Median  combatants ;" 
though  when  he  adds  "  unless,  indeed,  nearly  totalj"  I  fully  agree  with 
him ;  for  while  no  one  can  deny  the  fact  of  total  eclipse  visible  in  Asia 
Minor,  May  28,  B.C.  586,  which  he  assumes  to  be  the  eclipse  that  sepa- 
rated the  two  armies,  I  think  I  have  fairly  shewn,  from  the  same  authority 
(Herodotus)  which  records  the  event,  other  instances  concerning  eclipses, 
which  fully  warrant  us  in  believing  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  seek  for  a 
perfectly  total  eclipse,  visible  in  Asia  Minor,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  condi- 
tions of  the  eclipse  of  Thales.  • 

I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  this  in  a  work  now  passing  through  the 
press,  where  the  chronology  of  this  period  is  more  fnUy  investigated  than 
the  limits  of  your  valuable  and  impartial  Journal  will  permit. 

Newport,  Barnstaple,  I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

May  15,  1858.  B.  W.  Savile. 


HEBEEWS  IX.  16,  17. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.^* 

Deab  Sie, — I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  letters  which  have 
appeared  in  several  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  from  Mr. 
Tait,  and  another  correspondent  who  signs  himself  J.  F.,  on  that  veiy 
difficult  passage,  Heb.  ix.  16,  17.  I  fear  that  the  only  conclusion  to 
which  an  impartial  reader  can  come  is,  that  each  has  succeeded  in  refuting 
the  interpretation  offered  by  the  other,  but  neither  in  establishing  any 
satisfactory  solution  of  his  own.  1  hope,  therefore,  I  may  be  pardoned, 
if  I  venture  to  propose  a  new  solution. 

I  fully  agree  with  both  your  correspondents,  in  considering  that 
hioBTiKTi  must  be  translated  "covenant,"  and  not  "testament,"  and 
o  Bia6efi€vo9  "  the  covenant-maker,"  on  the  following  grounds. 

1.  ^ta07jK7i  occurs  in  the  Septuagint  about  260  times  in  the  significa- 
tion of  "covenant,"  never  in  that  of  "testament."  Nothing,  therefore, 
short  of  the  clearest  exigencies  of  the  argument  and  connexion,  could 
authorize  us  to  assign  a  meaning  to  the  word  so  alien  to  every  idea 
associated  with  it  in  the  minds  of  the  Hebrews,  to  whom  the  epistle  was 
addressed. 

2.  Two  BiaOi^kai  are  here  mentioned,  a  first  and  a  second.  The  rules 
of  language  imperatively  require  that  whatever  meaning  we  attach  to  the 
word  in  the  one  case,  must  be  adhered  to  iu  the  other.  But  in  what 
tolerable  sense  can  the  first  covenant  be  called  &  testament  ?    "  Who  was 
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tbe  testator  of  it  P  Gk)d,  or  Moses  ?  And  did  oue  of  them  die  to  oonfirm 
it  P  Atid  can  a  testament  require  a  '  Mediator  T  Or  can  tbe  testator  be 
tbe  mediator  of  bis  own  testament  P  Or  was  it,  or  is  it  usual  to  make  a 
testament,  by  sprinkling  tbe  legatees  witb  blood  P  All  tbese  tbings  agree 
to  a  cwenanty  but  are  foreign  to  the  nature  of  a  tesiamewt."* 

3.  ^lariOetrOat  occurs  sixty-nine  times  in  tbe  Septuagint  in  connexion 
witb  BiaOrfKffv,  and  is  uniformly  applied  to  one  or  both  of  the  contracting 
parties  in  a  covenant,  never  to  tbe  ratifying  victim.  Such  is  its  meaning 
in  tbe  passage  of  Jerem.  xxxi.  31 — 34,  quoted  in  Heb.  viii.  8 — 12,  which 
introduces  tbe  discussion  of  tbe  BiaOriKai,  and  again  repeated  at  its  close, 

X.  16  :   avrtj  y  BiaB'^KTf  yv  SiaOrjaofiai  Tcj?  olkiv  Iffparfk.     This  determines, 

beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  tbe  meaning  of  o  htaBefievo9  in  the  passage 
before  us  to  be  "  the  covenanter,  or  covenant-maker," 

Tbe  only  admissible  translation,  therefore,  of  ver.  16  and  17,  I  con- 
sider to  be,  "  For  where  a  covenant  is,  there  must  of  necessity  be  brought 
in  the  death  of  tbe  covenanter.  For  a  covenant  is  valid  over  dead 
[victims] ;  since  it  never  is  of  force  while  the  covenanter  livetb." 

To  what  circumstance,  connected  with  the  making  of  a  covenant,  does 
tbe  writer  of  the  epistle  here  allude  P  Both  of  your  correspondents  hold 
to  the  oath  implied  in  the  slaying  of  the  victim,  "  May  we  die  in  like 
manner,  if  we  prove  unfaithful  to  our  solemn  vow !"  Hence  Mr.  Tait,  to 
make  out  bis  views,  is  obliged  to  assume  the  violent  ellipsis,  "  For  where 
a  covenant "  is  violated^  and  to  force  tbe  expression,  "  a  covenant  never 
(yttiy  wore)  is  of  force  while  the  covenanter  liveth,"  into  meaning  that  a 
covenant  is  only  then  valid  when  6  BiaOejuepo^,  the  covenant-maker  (or,  as 
it  would  much  more  correctly  have  been  expressed,  according  to  J.  F.'s 
pertinent  objection,  6  BiaaKehaaa^,  the  covenant-^ea^^*),  yet  liveth. 

But  there  is  a  still  stronger  and  fatal  objection  to  Mr.  Tait's  view  of 
this  passage.  It  requires  him  to  explain  the  principle  laid  down  in  ver.  16 
and  17  of  the  first  and  broken  covenant,  whereas,  from  ver.  18,  it  is  evident 
that  the  author  used  the  words  with  special  reference  to  the  second  or 
new  covenant :  ^OOev  ov^  rj  tt/owti/  x'^P^^  aXfjuato^  ir^KCKaivioTai,  "  Where- 
fore not  even  the  first  covenant  was  dedicated  without  blood :"  implying 
that  much  more  in  tbe  second,  or  new  covenant,  the  blood  or  death  of  the 
covenant-maker  formed  a  prominent  feature;  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Tait's  explanation,  would  mean  his  death,  as  tbe  penalty  for  having 
atready  violated  the  covenant  1 

To  J.  F.,  who  avoids  this  objection  by  a  change  in  tbe  rendering,  Mr. 
Tait  most  properly  objects,  that  his  interpretation  has  no  relevancy  to  the 
argument  of  the  apostle. 

In  what  sense,  then,  it  will  now  be  asked,  do  I  propose  to  take  the 
proposition^  "  Where  a  covenant  is  there  must  of  necessity  be  adduced 
tbe  death  of  tbe  covenant-maker?"  Not  all  covenants,  I  would  reply, 
are  here  contemplated  by  the  apostle,  but  only  every  covenant  entered 
into  between  God  and  sinful  man.  This  seems  plainly  to  follow  from  the 
mention  of  "  the  redemption  of  the  transgressions  that  were  under  the 
first  covenant,"  ver.  15,  and  from  the  blood  shed  being  for  the  purpose  of 

^^ ,  -  -  -| _  -—  - — ■ — —  — ■ ■ • 

i  Boothroyd  on  Heb.  iz.  16, 17. 
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"  sprinkling,"  "  purging,"  and  "  remission"  of  sins,  ver.  18—22,  comp. 
yer.  14.  It  is  on  man's  confession  of  his  being  a  sinner,  of  his  life  being 
forfeited  to  God's  holy  law,  and  of  his  being  virtually  dead,  that  alone 
God  will  condescend  to  enter  into  any  covenant  with  him  since  his  fall 
It  is  on  the  terms  of  sacrifice,  and  that  not  the  un-bloody  sacrifice  of 
Cain,  but  the  blood-shedding  sacrifice  of  Abel,  that  God  will  alone  accept 
a  fallen  creatui'e.  "  Gather  my  saints  together  unto  me,  those  that  have 
made  a  covenant  with  me  upon  sacrijicey^  Fs.  1.  5,  rov9  huvnOefUvov^  n^i^ 
BtaOrfKiffv  aviov  iwi  6vaiai9,  evidently,  I  think,  the  passage  on  which  the 
apostle  modelled  his  expression  in  ver.  17,  BioO^kti  r^ap  iirl  vexpoii  fiefiaia, 
"  for  a  covenant  resting  upon  the  dead  is  valid."  "  Where  a  covenant  is 
between  God  and  man,  there  must  of  necessity  be  brought  in  the  death  of 
the  covenanter,"  in  the  person  of  his  substitute,  whose  death  is  accepted 
in  the  place  of  the  sinner's  death,  and  procures  for  him  remission  of  his 
past  transgressions.  It  is  in  the  character  of  a  new  man,  dead  through 
sin  in  his  old  man,  but  alive  from  the  dead  by  the  merciful  substitution 
appointed  by  God,  that  the  believing  offerer  is  now  admitted  into  a  new 
covenant  with  God.  This  is  in  exact  accordance  with  St.  Paul's  doctrine 
in  Rom.  vi.  2 — 11,  where,  for  instance,  it  is  said  in  ver.  7,  o  r^ap  awoOaviap 
BeBiKcu'ttirai  dwo  t^»  oyua^T«a9,  "for  he  [only]  that  has  died  [to  sin]  is 
justified  from  sin ;"  and  the  coincidence  in  the  train  of  thought,  and  in 
the  mode  of  presenting  the  redemption,  is  an  additional  argument  in 
favour  of  St.  Paul  being  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  does  this  view  of  the  signification  of  sacri- 
fice, in  the  establishment  of  a  covenant  between  God  and  man,  apply  to 
the  first  covenant,  which  is  one  of  works  ?  The  covenant  of  grace,  indeed, 
presupposes  man  to  have  already  failed  in  observing  the  first  covenant, 
and  to  require  the  acknowledgment,  on  his  part,  of  the  forfeiture  of  life, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  grace  on  the  part  of  God  for  the  remission  of  his 
sins.  But  in  the  covenant  of  works  man  had  not  yet  fallen,  when  God 
said,  Do  this,  and  live.  Death  was  threatened  as  the  penalty  to  follo» 
on  the  violation  of  the  covenant,  "  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof 
thou  shalt  surely  die,"  but  was  not  regarded  as  already  incurred,  ^xA  pre- 
ceding the  establishment  of  the  covenant. 

This  is  true  of  the  first  covenant  in  its  original  form,  as  entered  into 
with  Adam ;  but  on  its  re-establishment  at  Mount  Sinai,  of  which  the 
apostle  here  speaks,  the  case  was  widely  altered.  It  was  in  deep  self- 
ignorance  of  their  own  weakness  and  sinfulness  that  the  Israelites  entered 
into  such  a  covenant,  and  foolishly  engaged,  "All  that  the  Lord  hath  said 
will  we  do."  Exod.  xxiv.  7.  Their  preceding  experience  should  have 
taught  them  their  utter  insufficiency  to  stand  on  the  footing  of  their  own 
obedience,  and  have  led  them  to  cast  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  God 
alone,  and  to  have  .pleaded  His  covenant  of  promise,  confirmed  430  years 
before  to  Abraham,  with  reference  to  Christ  (Gal.  iii.  17).  Por  this, 
however,  they  were  not  yet  sufficiently  humbled;  and  God  permitted 
them,  in  their  blind  self-confidence,  to  take  upon  them  the  yoke  of  a  law 
which  could  not  give  life,  not  that  "the  promise  might  be  made  of  none 
effect,"  but  that  by  the  "  abounding  of  the  offence  "  they  might  come  to 
"  the  knowledge  of  sin,"  and  the  covenant  of  the  law  thus  prove  "  a 
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schoolmaster  to  bring  them  to  Christ.*'  In  furtherance  of  this  end,  ac- 
cordingly, the  remembrance  of  their  past  sins  was  brought  vividly  before 
them  in  the  ratification  of  the  covenant  at  Sinai,  through  a  re-establish- 
ment of  the  covenant  of  works  entered  into  with  Adam  while  yet  innocent 
and  righteous.  "  Wherefore  not  even  the  first  covenant  was  dedicated 
without  blood." 

Since  the  view  now  given  occurred  to  me,  I  was  struck  in  reading 
over  again  Mr.  Tait's  first  article  in  No.  ix.  of  the  Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature^  with  the  expression,  "  Ebrard  expounds  it  (ver.  17)  to  mean 
that  before  a  man  can  make  a  covenant  with  God,  he  must  die"  on  which. 
Mr.  Tait's  remark  is,  "  This  statement,  I  confess,  is  beyond  my  compre- 
hension." This  led  me  to  re-examine  Ebrard's  Commentary^  which, 
I  find,  gives  much  the  same  explanation  of  this  contested  passage  which 
I  have  now  offered.  This  I  see  clearly,  now  that  I  have  got  the  idea  into 
my  mind.  But  there  must,  1  suppose,  be  some  ground  for  Mr.  Tait's 
complaint  of  the  want  of  lucidity  in  Ebrard's  statement,  as  I  recollect  well 
turning  to  this  passage  among  the  first,  on  the  appearance  of  Ebrard's 
volume  on  the  Hebrews,  and  casting  aside  his  view  as  unsatisfactory  and 
unintelligible.  I  therefore  still  send  you  what  I  have  written,  should  you 
consider  it  worth  insertion  in  your  next  Journal,  especially  as  I  observe 
that  in  the  latest  Commentary  that  has  appeared  in  Germany  on  the 
Hebrews,  Delitzsch  still  attempts  to  defend  "  testament"  and  "  testator." 

P.S.  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  received  Dr.  Fairbaim's  newly 
published  Hermeneutical  Manual^  in  which  1  am  surprised  to  find  that  he 
has  receded  from  his  opinion,  formerly  expressed,  in  favour  of  Ebrard's 
view  (substantially  the  same  as  that  which  I  have  sent  you),  in  a  review 
of  Ebrard's  Commentary  on  the  Hebrews^  which  he  had,  it  seems,  written 
for  the  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review  in  September,  1854.  The 
arguments  now  adduced  by  Dr.  Fairbairn  for  returning  to  the  meaning  of 
testament,  seem  by  no  means  so  strong  as  those  stated  by  himself  for  the 
meaning  of  covenant.  He  has  shewn,  most  conclusively,  that  in  every 
other  passage  of  the  New  Testament,  *'  covenant  is  alone  admissible  "  and 
with  regard  to  the  argument  from  the  Septuagint  he  is  equally  strong  and 
explicit.  "  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  he  says,  "  that  covenant  is  the  proper 
rendering  of  [the  Hebrew]  berith ;  and  as  BtaO'qKrf  was  employed  as  its 
synonym  by  the  Septuagint,  it  must  be  taken  in  tlie  sense  of  the  original, 
unless  the  connexion  should  determine  otherwise.  Indeed,  for  anything 
that  appears  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  Israelites  knew  nothing  of  tes- 
taments in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term ;  their  rights  of  property  were 
so  regulated  as  to  i*ender  these  for  the  most  part  unnecessary ;  if  only  the 
means  were  at  hand  for  ascertaining  the  family  descent  and  relationship 
of  the  parties  concerned.  They,  consequently,  made  much  account  of 
genealogies,  but  none,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  testaments." 

This  furnishes  a  most  powerful,  indeed,  if  rightly  considered,  I  think 
a  decisive  argument  against  the  signification  of  testament.  To  a  Western 
reader,  accustomed  to  the  Roman  or  Greek  law,  and  to  associate  the 
meaning  of  testament  with  BiaOi^KTf,  we  allow  that  the  words  oirov  r^ap 
diaOrjKTf,  Oavaiov,  etc.,  if  regarded  by  themselves  without  reference  to  the 
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context,  would  naturally  Buggeat  the  meaning  expressed  in  our  Authorized 
Version ;  and  hence,  and  finom  the  Vulgate  having  introduced  testament 
into  almost  every  modem  version,  the  tenacity  with  which  this  rendering 
has  been  adhered  to,  notwithstanding  the  inconsistency  and  confusion  of 
meaning  which  it  has  brought  into  the  passage.  But  for  the  very  same 
reason — from  the  association  of  ideas  imiformly  connected  witb  £<a^ciy 
in  the  mind  of  a  Hebrew,  we  hold  that  the  meaning  of  testament  could  not 
even  occur  to  him,  unless  no  tolerable  sense  could  be  extracted  from  the 
signification  of  covenant^  and  he  was  obliged  to  cast  about  for  some  other 
signification. 

We  have  become  so  prepossessed  with  the  idea  of  testament^  that  we 
can  with  difficulty  appreciate  the  full  force  of  this  argument.  Observe  :— 
hiaOriKfi  in  verse  15,  beyond  all  doubt,  still  retains  the  meaning  of  cove- 
nant,  which  it  has  universally  in  every  other  part  of  Scripture : — and  in 
ver.  18  and  20,  the  meaning  of  covenant  is  that  which  is  alone  tenable. 
With  what  shew  of  reason,  then,  can  it  be  alleged  that  in  the  intermediate 
verses,  16  and  17,  the  apostle,  unless  he  meant  to  write  in  enigmas  and 
utterly  to  perplex  his  readers,  all  at  once,  without  any  warning,  used  the 
same  identical  word  StaOi^KTf,  in  a  sense  entirely  different  and  foreign  to 
the  associations  connected  with  it  in  the  minds  of  the  Hebrews  ?  Such  a 
freak  in  composition,  and  sudden  shifting  of  the  meaning,  without  any 
word  in  the  context  to  prepare  the  reader  to  comprehend  it,  is,  we  believe, 
unprecedented  in  any  good  writer. 

But  my  principal  reason  for  again  writing  to  you  is  to  lay  before  your 
readers  an  argument  which  appears  to  be  condusive,  for  retaining,  through- 
out, the  meaning  of  covenant,  from  the  close  logical  connexion  and  com- 
plete parallelism  thus  introduced,  between  the  propositions  contained  in 
ver.  16  and  17,  and  those  contained  in  the  verses  immediately  preceding 
and  following,  where  the  acknowledged  and  only  admissible  meaning  of 
Bia^Kff  is  covenant. 

In  ver.  15,  the  proposition  affirmed  is,  that  before  the  new  covenant 
could  be  entered  into,  of  which  Jesus  is  the  mediator,  His  substitutionary 
death  must  take  place,  for  those  who  should  receive  the  eternal  inheritance 
secured  by  it,  on  account  of  their  previous  transgressions  committed  under 
the  first  covenant :  that  is — 

Ver.  15.  In  order  to  entitle  any  to  partake  of  the  benefits  of  the  new 
covenant,  the  death  of  the  covenanter  must  take  place  in  the  person  of  his 
substitute,  for  his  previous  transgressions. 

Ver.  16.  This  is  confirmed  in  ver.  16,  by  the  universal  proposition, 
that  in  every  case  "  where  there  is  a  covenant  (between  God  and  sinful 
man),  there  must  also,  of  necessity,  be  brought  in  the  death  of  the  cove- 
nanter,^* 

Ver.  17.  This  argument,  in  its  turn,  is  confirmed  by  an  appeal  to  the 
universal  practice  in  renewing  the  covenant,  that  it  must  be  accompanied 
with  sacrifices,  symbolically  representing  the  death  of  the  covenanter: 
"  For  a  covenant  is  valid  over  the  dead  [victims] ;  since  it  never  is  qf force 
while  the  covenanter  liveth,** 

Ver.  18 — 22.  So  important  did  the  Almighty  consider  this  to  be,  to 
keep  man's  sinfulness  and  forfeiture  of  life  before  him  in  the  case  of  every 
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covenant  between  God  and  fallen  man,  that  even  in  the  first  covenant  **  at 
Sinai,"  though  in  so  far  a  republication  of  the  original  covenant  of  works, 
the  sitis  of  Israel  must  first  he  remitted  hy  their  representative  death,  or 
blood;  for  "mthout  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission"  ver.  22. 

I  hope  that  the  importance  of  this  passage  will  plead  my  excuse  for 
troubling  you  at  such  length. 

Donaldson's  Hospitaly  I  remain,  Kev.  dear  Sir, 

JSdinburgh,  June  10,  1858.  Tours  faithfully, 

John  Forbes. 


PEOVEEBS  III.  20. 


In  looking  at  the  passage,  Prov.  iii.  20,  translated,  "  the  clouds  drop  down 
the  dew,"  which  afforded  Tregelles  due  opportunity  (Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature,  January,  1857),  of  impugning  Davidson's  theoretical  interpreta- 
tions, may  I  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  Vd  may  not  be  rendered  "  rain" 
here  and  not  "dew"  at  all?     Gesenius  (Lexicon,  1841)  refers  the  word 

Vd  to  b^  No,  1.    Now,  looking  at  that  reference,  I  find  ^  Arab,  j^to 

"  moisten  gently,"  as  the  "  dew,"  "  light  rain."  Again,  looking  out 
Sp6ao9  of  the  Ixx.  in  Liddell  and  Scott,  we  have,  2,  in  poets  generally, 
"  water;"  even  alone,  "  €«  worafiwy  hpoaov  apare,  ^r.  Bau.,  1339."  It 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  "  dew  of  heaven,"  Gen.  xxvii.  28,  coupled 
as  it  is  with  productiveness  in  the  ground,  does  not  signify  "  rain,"  or 
include  both.  In  Deut.  xxxii.  2,  the  dew  and  small  rain  are  both  de- 
scribed in  nearly  synonymous  terms.  In  the  parallelism  it  is  difficult  to 
see  a  difference,  only  it  might  be  allowed  that  Vv?  is  more  applicable  to 
"  dew"  tJyya*},  "  multitudinous  drops"  would  suit  either.  In  Zech.  vii.  12, 
as  in  our  passage,  the  sending  of  "  dew"  is  ascribed  to  the  clouds  or 
heavens.  These  passages  and  others,  at  all  events,  shew  one  thing,  viz., 
that  it  is  wrong  to  fix  a  scientific  distinction  on  a  sacred  writer,  and  then  to 
accuse  him  of  ignorance.  For  the  question  is,  is  there  anything  in  these 
passages  requiring  a  proper  instead  of  a  general  explanation  of  the  word  ? 
And  where  rain  is  not  otherwise  mentioned  as  in  Gen.  xxvii.  28  (and  one 
would  expect  it  to  be  mentioned),  might  we  not  consider  it  to  be  in- 
cluded ?  The  Vulgate,  in  Prov.  iii.  20,  has  "  rore  concrescunt,"  "  the 
clouds  being  concrete  with  moisture."  To  demand  a  strict  scientific 
propriety  of  expression  in  a  poet,  however  divinely  inspired,  and  in  a  case, 
too,  in  which  a  word  is  capable  of  combining  a  twofold  signification,  and 
presenting  the  general  idea  of  fructifying  moisture,  is  to  require  more 
than  the  laws  of  criticism  demand,  and  inutHem  suscipere  laborem.  It 
must  be  admitted,  that  in  the  next  example  which  Tregelles  finds  fault 
with,  the  latter  learned  critic  does  not  do  fair  justice  to  the  learned 
object  of  his  remarks.  Davidson  is  not  arguing  the  passage  of  Job  at 
length :  he  merely  rtfers  in  a  note  to  two  German  commentators.  That 
he  might  have  reason  to  believe  bin  to  mean  the  "  Phoenix,"  any  one  may 
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see  by  looking  at  the  word  in  Gesenius,  and  bis  remarks  upon  it,  though 
he  retains  the  common  meaning.  The  LXX.  has  areXexo^  (poivnco^, 
**  the  stem  of  a  palm-tree,"  though  it  might  mean  a  "  perpetually  living 
phcenix" — the  atdXexo^,  referring  properly  to  something  firmly  rooted : 
the  Vulgate,  "  iticut  palma  mulHplicabo  racUees"  Probably  the  double 
meaning  of  0o/i/tf  occasioned  the  LXX.  to  choose  an  unexceptionable 
rendering  in  this  case,  so  as  to  avoid  the  fable.  Hence  they  added  the 
word  trreXexo^.  But  Tregelles's  remark  implies  that  Davidson  had  no 
basis  for  his  view  but  two  German  commentators,  which  is  by  no  means 
the  case.  It  would  be  worth  while  for  those  who  have  the  means ;  1,  To 
trace  the  origin  of  the  Rabbinical  conceit,  that  Mn=Ph(Enix ;  2.  To  shew 
how  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  (qtuere  for  the  other  versions),  came  to  take 
the  other  meaning  of  (f>otviP,     Yours,  &c. 

H.  ¥.  W. 


XENOPHON'S  «  CYEOP^DIA." 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.'" 

Sm, — I  request  the  favour  of  the  insertion,  in  the  forthcoming  number  of 
the  Journal  of  Sacred  LUeraturCy  of  the  following  extract  from  the  trans- 
lation by  Dr.  L.  Sofcrnitz,  of  Niebuhr's  Ancient  history,  in  which  we 
have  that  writer's  estimate  of  the  claims  of  the  Cyropadia  to  be  received 
as  an  authentic  history.  At  the  same  time  I  am  very  far  from  agreeing 
with  Niebuhr's  view  of  the  literary  merits  of  that  elegant  and  most 
interesting  work  of  fiction. 

"  No  rational  man  in  our  days  can  look  upon  Xenophon's  History  of  Cyrus  (Cyro- 
pisdia)  in  any  other  light  that  of  a  romance ;  and  when  this  is  conceded,  I  believe 
that  every  one,  who  has  a  right  appreciation  of  antiquity,  will  consider  it  a  wretched 
and  silly  performance.  It  was  not  Xenophon's  intention  to  deceive,  he  did  not  at  all 
intend  to  write  a  history,  or  to  give  it  out  as  a  history ;  but  it  is  as  clear  as  daylight 
that  his  object  was  to  write  a  political  novel  in  the  form  of  the  history  of  a  king.'' 

The  Book  of  Daniel  is  not  at  all  unfavourably  affected  by  this  judg- 
ment of  Niebuhr,  as  the  sacred  writer's  narrative  does  not  require  the 
Cyropcedia  to  be  authentic.  Indeed  the  natural  interpretation  of  what 
the  prophet  has  recorded  would  rather  seem  to  lead  us  to  think  that 
Xenophon  has  incorrectly  stated  that  Cyaxares  exercised,  while  residing 
at  Ecbatana,  the  sovereignty  of  his  supposed  Medo-Chaldean  kingdom. 
Josephus^  was  probably  acquainted  with  the  Cyropadia ;  as  his  remark, 
that  the  Greeks  called  Darius  the  Mede  by  another  name,  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  he  identified  this  Darius  with  Xenophon's  Cyaxares,  son  of 
A  sty  ages.     If  I  remember  rightly,  Joseph  us  says  tf^at  it  was  at  Ecbatana 

J  The  reader  of  Josephus  will  probably  conclude  that  he  knew  nothing  more  of 
Darius  the  Mede  than  he  had  learned  from  Daniel ;  though  it  is  plain  that  he  con- 
sidered him  to  have  been  the  predecessor  on  the  throne  of  Babylon,  both  of  Cyras 
and  Darius  Hystaspes. 
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that  Daniel  was  cast  into  the  den  of  lions ;  and  if  the  Jewish  historian 
has  really  stated  this  to  have  been  the  case,  such  statement  would  confirm 
the  opinion  that  he  regarded  Daniel's  Darius*  and  Xenophon's  Cyaxares  to 
be  one  and  the  same  person. 

Daniel  certainly  does  not  say  that  it  was  either  at  Ecbatana  or 
Babylon  that  he  was  put  into  the  lion's  den.  Yet  if  we  only  concede, 
on  combining  the  statements  of  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  and  Xenophon's 
Anahamy  that  the  Cyropcedia  is  a  political  romance,  and  that  Cyrus, 
about  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Astyages  invaded  Media,  van- 
quished the  Medes  and  their  king  in  a  decisive  battle,  and,  after  not  a 
little  slaughter  and  devastation,  made  himself  sovereign  of  Media,  we  are 
then  at  liberty  to  follow  what  seems  to  be  the  natural  and  obvious  inter- 
pretation of  Daniel's  narrative.  And  what  may  this  obvious  interpreta- 
tion be  ?  Do  not  the  readers  of  this  prophet,  who  are  biassed  by  no 
particular  hypothesis,  for  the  most  part  think  that  when  he  tells  us 
Darius  the  Mede  took  (or  received)  the  kingdom,  he  means  to  say  that 
the  kingdom  in  question  was  that  which  had  belonged  to  Belshazzar,  and 
of  which  the  latter  had,  only  a  few  hours  before  his  death,  appointed 
Daniel  to  be  the  third  ruler — that  Darius  came  to  Babylon  to  take  pos- 
session of  Belshazzar's  vacant  throne — that  it  was  over  this  very  Chaldean 
kingdom  that  Daniel  and  two  others  were  appointed  presidents — and 
that  the  prophet  teas  living  at  Babylon  during  the  brief  reign  of  this 
Median  Darius,  who  also,  after  receiving  Belshazzar's  kingdom,  resided 
at  Babylon,  and  not  at  Ecbatana.'  If  we  concede  the  latter  point,  which 
appears  to  be  a  fair  inference  from  the  tenor  of  the  sacred  narrative,  then, 
ju«t  in  proportion  as  we  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  a  powerful  inde- 
pendent sovereign  of  Media  would,  at  the  advanced  age  of  sixty-two 
years,  leave  Ecbatana  to  live  at  Babylon,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  believe 
that  Daniel's  Darius  was  some  noble  (or  rather  prince)  of  the  blood-royal 
of  the  Medes,  and  if  so,  that  he  received  the  kingdom  of  Belshazzar  as  a 
gift  from  his  illustrious  superior  Cyrus,  and  willingly  repaired  to  Babylon, 
the  capital  of  his  new  sovereignty.  Thus,  while  Darius  was  the  reigning 
sovereign  in  Chaldea,  Cyrus  would  be,  in  a  certain  sense,  his  suzerain  or 
liege-lord  :  at  all  events,  gratitude  (if  indeed  Oriental  sovereigns  could  be 
swayed  by  such  a  motive)  would  lead  Darius  to  regard  his  great  Persian 
benefactor  in  some  such  light.    The  letter  and  decree  of  this  same  Darius, 

i  The  desolate  condition  in  which  the  Greeks  found  Larissa  and  Mespfla  may 
lead  us  to  think  that  the  Persian  conqueror,  in  his  treatment  of  the  Medes  who 
resisted  him,  resembled  Genghis  Khan  or  Timour,  rather  than  the  Cyrus  of  Xenophon. 

'  When  we  see  in  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  and  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  how  fiercely  and 
rudely  Cyrus  triumphed  over  Astyages,  we  are  scarcely  warranted  to  think  that  the 
Median  supremacy  still  continued,  even  in  Ecbatana,  when  Darius  the  Mede  was 
made  king  of  Bahylon  by  Cyrus  (even  the  Cyrop(Bdia  virtually  admits  that  Cyaxares 
was  indebted  to  Cyrus  for  the  Chaldean  throne)  ;  and  the  fair  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  the  arrangement  of  names  in  the  phrase,  "  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians," 
is,  that  the  courtiers  employed  such  arrangement  in  compliment  to  Darius,  as  being 
a  Mede  by  birth  and  descent.  We  have  no  reason  to  conclude  from  secular  history, 
that  Phraortes  (who  subdued  the  Persians)  Cyaxares  I.,  or  Astyages,  would  have  con- 
descended to  use  langiiage  which  put  the  Persians  almost  on  an  equality  with  the 
Medes. 
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as  found  in  Dan.  vk  25 — 27,  will  not  be  considered  as  a  decisive  argu- 
ment against  this  supposition,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  characteristic 
exaggeration  of  the  proclamation  and  decrees  of  ancient  and  modem 
Eastern  monarchs.  We  should  also  remember  that,  in  Dan.  iii.  29, 
Nebuchadnezzar  threatens  (evidently  as  a  sovereign  addressing  his  subjects 
and  tributaries)  "  every  people,  nation,  and  language,  which  shall  speak 
anything  amiss  against  the  God  of  the  Jews ;"  yet  we  know  from  secular 
history,  that  at  that  very  time.  Media  and  Persia  were  under  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  who  held  his  court  at  Ecbatana.  If  then  the  decree 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  just  cited  cannot  be  admitted  to  prove  that  he  was 
even  suzerain  of  Media  and  Persia,  still  less  can  that  of  Darius  (alluded 
to  above)  prove  him  to  have  been  the  absolute  and  independent  sovereign 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians — I  say  of  the  Persians  also ;  for  if  the  com- 
prehensive terms,  *'  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  that  dwell  in  all 
the  earth,"  do  not  include  the  Persians,  they  cannot  be  alleged  as  cer- 
tainly and  necessarily  including  the  Medes.  However,  the  decree  of 
Darius  is  apparently  more  modest  than  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  since, 
while  all  nations  are  addressed,  the  decree  itself  only  commands,  "  That 
in  every  dominion  of  my  kingdom  men  tremble  and  fear  before  the  God 
of  Daniel,"  copies  of  such  a  decree,  if  prefaced  by  a  short  account  of  the 
Hebrew  prophet's  deliverance  from  the  den  of  lions,  might  have  been 
sent  to  Cyrus,  and  the  ruler  or  rulers  of  Egypt,  without  giving  reasonable 
ground  of  offence.  But  as  Daniel  nowhere  asserts  that  Darius  left 
Ecbatana  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  Chaldean  metropolis,  his  narrative 
does  not  of  course  directly  contradict  that  of  the  Cyrop<sdia,  Yet,  as  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  what  the  captive  prophet  has  written  implies, 
almost  as  strongly  as  if  the  fact  had,  been  distinctly  asserted,  that  Darius 
the  Mede  came  to  Babylon,  and  resided  and  reigned  there  during  the 
brief  remnant  of  his  days,  I  consider  the  apparent  inconsistency  between 
the  statements  of  Daniel  and  those  of  the  Cyrojpadia  to  amount  almost 
to  direct  contradiction. 

And  if,  according  to  the  popular  view,  Babylon  was  surprised,  taken, 
and  pillaged,  on  the  night  in  which  Belshazzar  was  slain  (the  work  of 
plunder  and  slaughter  not  being  confined  to  a  single  night  or  day)  by  the 
Medo-Persian  conquerors ;  it  is  still  less  likely  that  an  absolute  and  inde- 
pendent Median  sovereign  would,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  leave  Ecbatana, 
where  Deioces  and  Phvaortes,  Cyaxares  and  Astyages,  had  lived  and 
reigned,  to  reside  at  Babylon,  and  that  too,  just  after  the  latter  city  had 
been  pillaged,  and  its  magnificence  dimned  by  the  fierce  and  reckless 
hosts  at  whose  head  Cyrus  had  cast  down  the  Chaldean  dynasty. 

Is  it,  however,  quite  clear  that  the  Persians  and  Medes  surprised  and 
took  Babylon  on  the  night  in  which  Belshazzar  was  slain  ?  Do  not  Dr. 
Hales**  and  others  tell  us  that  Belshazzar  was  put  to  death  by  conspira- 

m  Dr.  Hales  thinks  that  Belshazzar  was  slain  by  conspirators  cir.  533  b.c.,  that 
he  was  succeeded  by  Laborosoarchod,  who  was  also  assassinated  after  a  reign  of  nine 
months,  *^  when  the  family  of  Nebuchadnezzar  became  extinct,  and  the  Babylonians 
soon  after  made  a  voluntary  tender  of  the  sovereignty,  and  that  Darius  the  Mede 
(Cyaxares,  and  son  of  Astyages),  took  or  accepted  the  kmgdom,  with  their  firee  and 
full  consent.'' 
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tors  ?  Dr.  Hale  indeed  does  not  hesitate  to  write  that  "  the  great  feast, 
on  the  night  of  which  Belshazzar  was  slain,  appears  to  have  been  a  season 
of  profound  tranquillity,  when  a  thousand  of  his  lords  could  freely  come 
£rom  all  parts  of  his  empire  without  molestation  or  interruption  from  a 
besieging  enemy,  and  when  the  king  would  be  most  apt  to  forget  GK>d, 
after  he  had  eaten  and  was  full." 

Let  this  point  be  discussed  as  briefly  as  its  importance  permits. 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Savile,  agrees  with  me,  that  it  is  offering 
something  like  violence  to  the  obvious  tenor  of  the  scriptural  narrative,  to 
suppose  that  Darius  the  Mede  did  not  at  once  receive  the  kingdom 
which  had  belonged  to  Belshazzar.  Every  fresh  perusal  of  Daniel 
(whether  iji  the  original  or  in  our  Authorized  Version)  only  confirms  me 
in  this  view  of  the  subject. 

But  let  us  at  once  proceed  to  consider  Daniel's  account  of  Belshazzar's 
feast.  "  Belshazzar  the  king  made  a  great  feast  to  a  thousand  of  his 
lords,  and  drank  wine  before  the  thousand." 

Belshazzar  may  very  probably  have  been  presiding,  as  Dr.  Hales  sup- 
poses, at  a  banquet  given  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  national  religious 
festival.  Now  there  are  at  least  three  ways  of  accounting  for  the  pre- 
sence of  a  thousand  lords  at  such  a  time.  1.  If  it  was  not  a  great 
religious  festival,  the  term  "  thousand"  may  be  considered  as  used  some- 
what indefinitely,  to  express  the  great  number  of  nobles  who  would  at 
all  times  be  resident  in  the  magnificent  Chaldean  metropolis,  and  be 
ready,  on  any  day,  to  accept  Belshazzar' s  invitation  to  a  royal  banquet ; 
and  this  would  be,  perhaps,  even  more  the  case  when  Babylon  was 
invested  by  the  armies  of  Cyrus,  than  in  a  time  of  profound  peace.  2.  If 
it  was  a  great  national  festival,  and  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  then, 
doubtless,  as  Dr.  Hales  says,  "A  thousand  of  his  lords  could  freely 
come  to  Babylon  from  all  parts  of  his  empire  without  molestation  or 
interruption  from  the  besieging  army."  3.  As  the  Medo-Persian  invaders 
advanced  victoriously  to  the  siege  of  the  metropolis,  many  nobles  and 
governors  of  provinces  and  cities  would  hasten  from  different  parts  of  the 
empire  to  take  refuge  in  Babylon ;  so  that  on  this  view  also,  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  siege  of  Babylon,  Belshazzar  could  have  found,  on  any 
national  festival,  not  fewer  than  a  thousand  of  his  nobles  and  courtiers  to 
present  themselves  as  invited  guests  at  his  table. 

Thus  the  presence  of  a  thousand  lords  at  Belshazzar' s  great  feadt  is 
equally  well  accounted  for,  whether  we  suppose  that  feast  to  have  been 
celebrated  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  or  when  the  imperial  mistress  of 
the  Euphrates  was  invested  by  Cyrus  and  his  armies. 

Again,  we  next  read,  that  "  Belshazzar,  while  he  tasted  the  wine, 
commanded  to  bring  the  golden  and  silver  vessels  which  his  father, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  had  taken  out  of  the  temple,  which  was  in  Jerusalem  ; 
that  the  king  and  princes,  his  wives  <  and  his  concubines,  might  drink 
therein.  Then  they  brought  the  golden  vessels  that  were  taken  out  of 
the  temple  of  the  house  of  God  which  was  at  Jerusalem ;  and  the  king 
and  his  princes,  his  wives  and  his  concubines,  drank  in  them.  They 
drank  wine,  and  praised  the  gods  of  gold,  and  of  silver,  of  brass  and  of 
iron,  of  wood  and  of  stone." 

VOL.  VII. NO.  XIV.  K  K 
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I  do  not  think  that  the  supposition  of  Dr.  Hales,  who  thinks  the 
feast  of  Belshazzar  to  have  occurred  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  admits 
even  a  plausible  explanation  of  the  motives  of  Belshaszar^s  impious  dese- 
cration of  the  Jewish  sacred  yesseb.  As  applied  to  Bebhazzar's  position, 
the  remark  of  Dr.  Hales,  that  "  this  king  would  be  more  apt  to  forget 
God,  after  he  had  eaten  and  was  full,''  does  not  sufficiently  account 
for  the  king's  reckless  impiety.  This  remark  would  have  been  more 
suitable  had  the  banquet  been  held  at  Jerusalem,  and  under  the  auspices 
of  a  king  of  the  house  of  David,  though  such  a  supposition  we  admit  to 
be  scarcely  possible.  The  God  of  the  Jews  was  not  the  God  of  Bel- 
shazzar, who  could  not  well  be  said  to  have  forgotten  Him  whom  he  had 
never  acknowledged  or  worshipped.  So  far  from  it,  Bebhazzar  regarded 
not  only  the  Chaldean  idob  of  gold  and  silver,  of  brass  and  iron,  but 
even  those  also  of  wood  and  stone,  to  be  superior  to  the  Qod  of  the 
Hebrews.  In  publicly  desecrating  at  a  national  religious  festival  the 
sacred  vessels  which  had  been  brought  from  Jerusalem,  the  judidally 
infatuated  Belshazzar  deemed  that  he  was  acting  as  the  loyal  servant  of 
Bel  and  Nebo,  and  their  fellow-idob,  whom  he  believed  to  be  greater  and 
mightier  than  the  unknown  Being  whom  the  Jews  adored,  and  who,  as 
he  believed,  had  been  unable  to  defend  hb  city  and  temple  from  the 
victorious  arms  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Nay,  had  not  the  conqueror  brought 
the  sacred  golden  vessels  of  the  Hebrews  from  their  sanctuary,  and  pbced 
them  in  the  treasure-house  of  his  god  in  Shinar,  as  a  puUic  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  superiority  of  that  god  to  Him  whose  temple  was  at 
Jerusalem  P  Indeed,  if  we  ignore  the  facts  which,  according  to  Daniel,* 
had  previously  occurred  at  Jerusalem,  if  we  ignore  the  predictions  of 
Jeremiah  and  Isaiah ;  and  still  more,  if  we  suppose,  with  Dr.  Hales,  the 
fatal  banquet  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  to  have  occurred  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace,  we  cannot  even  give  a  plausible,  much  less  a 
reasonable  and  probabb  expbnation  of  Bebhazzar's  malignant  impiety. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  could  believe  that  he  despised  the  Jews, 
and  knew  nothing  more  of  them  than  that  they  were  a  captive  race  dis- 
persed in  different  parts  of  his  empire ;  but  we  could  not  easily  believe 
that  he  would  deign  to  give  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  despised  captives  a 
very  prominent  place  in  a  sumptuous  royal  and  national  festival,  even  for 
the  purposes  of  contempt  and  desecration. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  two  or  three  facts  in  the  previous  hbtory  of  the 
Jews  during  their  captivity. 

I.  Daniel  and  his  three  friends  after  the  appointed  period  of  their 
training  and  education,  when  brought  before  Nebuchadnezzar,  were  found 
to  be  superior  to  all  "  in  knowledge  and  skill  in  all  learning  and  wisdom ; 
therefore  stood  they  before  the  king.  And  in  all  matters  of  wisdom  and 
understanding  that  the  king  enquired  of  them,  he  found  them  ten  times 
better  than  all  the  magicians  and  astrologers  that  were  in  all  hb  realm." 

»  Daniel  having  alluded  to  the  pride  and  to  the  humbling  visitation  which  had 
befallen  Nebuchadnezzar,  adds,  **  And  thou  his  son,  O  Belshazzar,  hast  not  humbled 
thine  heart,  thongh  thou  knewest  all  this.''  Dan.  vii.  ^2.  Have  we  not  here,  if  aa 
indirect,  yet  an  important  confirmation  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  humiliation  ? 
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II.  Nebuchadnezzar,  unable  to  recollect  a  dream  which  had  agitated 
bis  mind,  commanded  the  Chaldean  sages  to  tell  him  what  he  had  dreamed, 
and  to  give  the  interpretation.  They  confessed  their  utter  inability  to 
comply  with  the  king's  wish.  Then  Daniel,  openly  professing  to  hare  re- 
ceived a  revelation  from  heaven,  makes  known  to  the  king  the  particulars 
of  his  forgotten  dream,  and  then  interprets  them.  The  fierce  and  proud 
king,  before  all  who  were  present,  humbled  himself  profoundly,  and  paid 
reverential  homage  to  the  Jewish  captive  Daniel,  as  to  one  especially 
favoured  by  the  G-od  of  heaven,  and  publicly  acknowledges  the  God  of 
Daniel  to  be  "  a  God  of  gods,  and  a  Lord  of  kings."  Full  of  admiration, 
Nebuchadnezzar  "  made  Daniel  a  great  man,  and  gave  him  many  great 
gifts,  and  made  him  ruler  over  the  whole  province  of  Babylon,  and  chief 
of  the  governors  over  all  the  wise  men  of  Babylon.  Then  Daniel  requested 
of  the  king,  and  he  set  Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abednego  over  the  afTairs 
of  the  province  of  Babylon :  but  Daniel  sat  in  the  gate  of  the  King.'* 
Thus  these  four  Jews,  and  their  God,  are  brought  very  prominently  before 
the  monarch,  his  courtiers,  the  Chaldean  priests  and  sages,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Babylon.  The  Chaldean  priests  and  wise  men  must  have 
been  superior  to  the  common  infirmity  of  our  fallen  nature,  if  they  did 
not  regard  these  Jews  and  their  religion  with  some  measure  of  jealousy 
and  suspicion,  and  not  a  few  of  the  courtiers  would  regard  their  civil  and 
political  elevation  with  feelings  of  envy  and  ill-will. 

III.  About  twenty-three  years  (according  to  the  common  chronology) 
after  the  first  dream,  "  the  image  of  gold  was  set  up  in  the  plains  of 
Dura."  It  is  plain  from  the  history  (Dan.  iii.  12),  that  the  three  Jewish 
friends  still  retained  their  important  offices ;  and  we  may  presume  that 
this  was  also  the  case  with  Daniel.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  deep 
feelings  of  mysterious  and  superstitious  awe  and  admiration  which  would 
pervade  the  minds  of  the  Babylonians  of  all  classes,  as  they  beheld  them- 
selves, or  learned  from  eye  witnesses,  the  triumph  of  the  three  faithful 
Hebrews  over  the  terrors  of  "  the  burning  fiery  furnace,"  and  as  they 
heard  the  open  avowal  of  Nebuchadnezzar  "that  no  other  God" — not 
even  Bel  and  Nebo — "  could  deliver  after  such  a  sort."  The  fact  would 
be  made  more  widely  known,  and  the  impression  of  awe  and  wonder  with 
regard  to  the  Jews,  and  the  Being  whom  they  worshipped,  would  be 
diffused  and  strengthened  throughout  Chaldea  by  the  decree  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. It  is  not  likely  that  the  Chaldean  priesthood  would  either  forget 
or  forgive  this  open  and  triumphant  manifestation  of  the  superiority  of 
the  God  of  the  Hebrews  to  their  own  idols.  The  golden  image  was  set  up 
at  Dura  about  forty  years  before  Belshazzar's  final  and  fatal  feast. 

IV.  Again,  about  eight  years  before  the  monarch's  death,  Daniel's 
interpretation  of  the  dream  which  shadowed  forth  the  humiliation  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  would  once  more  call  the  attention  of  priests  and  sages, 
of  courtiers  and  citizens,  to  the  Jews  and  the  God  whom  they  adored ; 
and  it  may  have  been  the  general  impression  at  Babylon,  that  the  myste- 
rious and  humbling  visitation  which  had  befallen  their  sovereign  proceeded 
from  Him  whom  Daniel  and  his  friends  worshipped. 

Evil-merodach's  friendly  treatment  of  Jehoiachin,  whom  he  released 
from  prison,  "  setting  his  throne  above  the  thrones  of  the  kings  who  were 
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with  him  in  Babylon,"  though  not  without  importance  in  Jewish  history, 
scarcely  belongs  to  the  present  discussion.  Without  taking  this  into 
account,  we  have  seen  that  extraordinary  events  had  occurred  in  Babylon 
and  its  vicinity  during  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  calculated  to  give 
an  air  of  mystery  to  the  Hebrew  name  and  religion,  and  which  had 
connected  the  Jews  and  their  God  with  the  deepest  superstitious  feeUngs 
of  the  Chaldeans — feelings  which,  however  they  might  slumber  during 
the  continuance  of  national  prosperity,  unlooked  for,  suitable,  and  exciting 
causes,  might,  at  some  future  time,  call  into  exercise. 

If  it  be  asked,  what  possible  suitable  events  could  or  did  occur,  we 
must  endeavour  to  answer  this  question  by  bringing  forward  certain  ad- 
ditional facts. 

About  the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah,  and  some  seven  years  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  her  temple,  the  prophet  Jeremiah  sent  to 
those  Jews  who  were  then  captive  in  Babylon  certain  predictions,  which 
foretold  distinctly  that  the  God  of  Israel  would  one  day  raise  up  against 
Babylon,  the  Medes,  with  the  Armenians  and  other  tribes,  that  they  should 
besiege  the  Chaldean  metropolis,  take  it  with  great  slaughter  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  despise  and  dishonour  the  "  graven  images,"  the  idol  gods 
of  the  Babylonians.  The  Medes  are  especidly  spoken  of  as  the  leaders  of 
the  besieging  hosts ;  while  the  prophet  is  commanded  to  write,  "  Bel  is 
confounded,  Merodach  is  broken  in  pieces;  her  idols  are  confounded, 
her  images  are  broken  in  pieces." 

Nor  was  this  all.  More  than  a  century  before  the  overthrow  of  Jeru- 
salem and  her  temple  by  the  Chaldeans,  Isaiah  had  foretold  that  Elam 
and  Media  should  invest  Babylon,  and  making,  themselves  masters  of  the 
doomed  cities,  should  exercise  merciless  cruelty  on  the  vanquished ;  nay, 
the  very  name  of  the  victorious  leader,  Coresh,  was  made  known  by  the 
prophets,  who  added,  that  the  idol  gods,  Bel  and  Nebo,  would  be  unable 
to  defend  themselves  from  the  scorn  of  the  conquerors. 

Devout  men,  like  Daniel  and  his  three  friend^,  would  study  and 
ponder  these  predictions  from  the  very  commencement  of  their  captivity ; 
and,  doubtless,  they  would  occasionally  form  the  theme  of  earnest  conver- 
sation by  the  hearth  of  many  a  pious  Jewish  patriot ;  though  such  per- 
sons would  long  look  upon  them  with  reference  to  their  actual  fulfilment,  as 
belonging  to  their  children  or  grand-children,  rather  than  to  themselves. 
But  when,  in  process  of  time,  Babylon  ceased  to  be  what  she  had  been 
under  Nebuchadnezzar — when  Cyrus  had  already  entered  upon  his  career 
pf  conquest  as  the  virtual  sovereign  of  Media  and  Persia — and  when 
Daniel  had  received  his  vision  of  the  Medo-Persian  ram,  whose  onset  no 
power  (not  even  that  of  Babylon)  could  withstand,  the  Jewish  mind  could 
not  but  be  irresistibly  drawn  to  the  study  of  the  predictions  we  have 
named.  And  when  the  Hebrew  captives  actually  beheld  Babylon  besieged 
by  Elam,  Media,  and  Armenia,  under  the  command  of  Coresh,  who  had 
already  become  renowned  as  a  conqueror,  while  the  Chaldeans  confessed 
that  they  could  not  encounter  the  enemy  in  the  open  field,  by  shutting 
themselves  up  in  their  strong  city,  with  what  increased  faith  in  the  solemn 
denunciations  of  their  prophets  would  the  Hebrews  watch  the  struggle 
between  the  contending  parties.    All  would  not  have  the  wisdom  and 
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prudence  of  Daniel.  Ardent  and  enthusiastic  lovers  of  Jerusalem  would 
not  always  be  able  to  keep  a  discreet  silence.  The  fact  that  the  Jews 
possessed  these  prophecies,  would  gradually  become  known  to  the  citizens, 
and  through  them  reach  the  ear  of  the  priests,  the  courtiers,  and  the 
monarch.  Feelings  of  irritation,  perhaps  not  unaccompanied  with  a 
degree  of  superstitious  apprehension,  would  for  a  time  prevail  among 
these  Gentiles.  As  month  after  month  the  expectation  of  Persian  triumph 
seemed  to  grow  weaker  and  weaker  before  a  city  so  strongly  fortified  and 
garrisoned,  and  so  well  provisioned,  those  feelings  would  gradually  be 
changed  into  malignant  contempt  and  incredulity ;  and  Belshazzar,  his 
nobles,  and  priests,  would  think  that  they  had  a  ground  of  quarrel  against 
the  Jews  and  their  God.  Secular  history  appears  to  represent  Cyras  as 
beginning  to  despair  of  ultimate  success,  when  he  bethought  himself  of 
the  scheme  of  turning  the  course  of  the  stream  of  the  Euphrates.  This 
state  of  mind  of  the  Persian  king  could  not  be  wholly  unknown  in  the 
besieged  city.  And  it  is  probable  that  Belshazzar  and  his  guests  sat 
down  to  the  fatal  banquet  in  the  strong  confidence  that  they  should  soon 
see  the  Medo-Persian  hosts  strike  their  tents  and  withdraw  into  their  own 
land.  It  is  not  unlikely  that,  at  such  a  time,  the  thought  of  the  Jews, 
and  of  the  predictions  of  their  prophets,  should  enter  the  mind  of  the 
infatuated  king,  and  lead  him  to  desecrate  the  sacred  golden  vessels  which 
had  been  brought  from  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

If,  with  Dr.  Hales,  we  suppose  Belshazzar  to  have  been  assassinated 
in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been,  on  that 
view,  any  sufficient  provocation  to  call  forth,  from  the  king  and  his  lords, 
such  a  manifestation  of  bitter  and  malignant  impiety  against  the  God  of 
Israel.  The  predictions  of  Jeremiah  seem  certainly  to  imply  that  inde- 
pendent kings  of  Babylon  would  reign  until  the  Medes  and  their  confede- 
rates should  carry  the  doomed  city  by  assault,  and  cast  the  Chaldean 
dynasty  to  the  ground.  If  we  regard  Belshazzar  as  the  last  king  of 
Babylon  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dynasty,  and  that  he  publicly  desecrated 
the  sacred  Jewish  vessels  on  the  night  in  which  Babylon  fell  before  the 
arms  of  Cyrus,  we  shall  appear  to  have  an  especial  fulfilment  of  the  de- 
nunciation :  "  The  Lord  hath  raised  up  the  spirit  of  the  kings  of  the 
Medes :  for  his  device  is  against  Babylon,  to  destroy  it ;  because  it  is  the 
vengeance  of  the  Lord,  the  vengeance  of  his  temple."  And  on  this  sup- 
position, the  impiety  and  fate  of  Belshazzar  is  in  painful  agreement  with 
the  interpositions  of  the  God  of  heaven  at  Babylon,  as  recorded  by  Daniel, 
with  the  predictions  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  and  with  the  fact  that  the 
Jews  had  these  predictions  in  their  possession  at  Babylon. 

May  20.  "  G.  B. 

P.S.  I  would  add  that  the  friendly  conduct  of  Evil-merodach  to 
Jehoiachin  so  far  belongs  to  our  subject,  as  to  shew  that  the  hostile  and 
bitter  feelings  displayed  at  the  feast  of  Belshazzar,  most  probably  arose 
after  Jehoiachin's  death.  If  we  advance  to  the  third  year  of  Belshazzar, 
we  find  Daniel  in  the  service  of  the  king  at  Shushan  (Dan.  viii.  2  and  27). 
We  can  easily  suppose  that  priests,  courtiers,  and  sages,  would  not  be 
sorry  to  see  the  Jew  who  had  stood  so  high  in  the  confidence  of  Nebu- 
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cbadnezzar  removed  from  Babylon.  Yet  the  very  circumstance  of  his 
being  still  in  the  king's  service  is  not  unfavourable  to  the  notion,  that  it 
was  even  after  this  date  that  those  events  occurred  which  specially 
brought  the  Jews  into  offensive  and  galling  prominence  at  Babylon,  and 
which  excited  Belshazzar's  rancorous  desecration  of  the  Jewish  sacred 
vessels — events  which  many  will,  therefore,  think  likely  to  have  been 
closely  connected  with  the  religion  and  sacred  books  of  the  Jews.  The 
apparently  triumphant  feeling  of  security  against  all  external  enemies, 
manifested  in  the  record  of  Belshazzar's  feast,  is  as  well  accounted  for  by 
the  supposition  that  the  Babylonians  were  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
Persians  would  have  to  abandon  the  siege  in  despair  of  success,  as  by  the 
view  of  Dr.  Hales,  that  the  feast  was  celebrated  in  a  time  of  profound 
national  peace  and  tranquillity.  Assuming  the  predictions  of  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah,  with  their  probable  dates,  to  be  facts  in  Jewish  history,  I  have 
treated  the  question  historically.  Had  I  also  discussed  it  theologically,  I 
should,  perhaps,  have  thought  myself  justified  in  supposing  it  probable, 
from  the  general  analogy  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, that  the  Most  High,  as  Lord  of  the  conscience,  mind,  and  will  of 
Gentile  as  well  as  of  Jew,  righteously  left  Belshazzar  to  his  own  pride  and 
presumption  at  the  fatal  banquet,  when  the  great  personal  and  spiritual 
adversary  urged  onward  the  infatuated  and  willing  monarch  to  his  impious 
and  scornful  defiance  of  the  God  of  the  Jews  and  of  Daniel,^  the  Supreme 
God  of  heaven  and  earth.  Nor  was  Belshazzar  alone  in  the  guilt  of  his 
impiety.  His  piinces,  wives,  and  concubines,  appear  to  have  been  of  one 
heart  and  mind  with  their  sovereign.  We  may  advance  further,  and  ask/ 
what  is  more  likely  than  that  the  king's  impious  conduct  was  known 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  palace,  and  cheered  by  thousands  P  Thus  the 
guilt  of  that  memorable  night  would  be  the  guilt  of  Babylon  as  well  as  of 
Belshazzar,  and  we  should  expect,  according  to  the  predictions  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  that  monarch,  priests,  lords,  and  people  would  suffer 
together  what  Jeremiah  foretells  as  "  the  vengeance  of  the  temple  of  the 

LOED." 


0  Ezra  v.  15.  On  the  view  here  advocated,  it  requires  no  stretch  of  imagination 
to  conceive  the  malignant  exultation  with  which  the  Chaldean  priests  would  deliver, 
for  public  desecration,  the  sacred  Jewish  vessels  to  the  king's  messengers,  and  that  of 
the  populace,  as  they  saw  them  borne  to  the  palace.  Not  Belshazzar  only — but  king, 
nobles,  priests  and  people,  were  ripe  for  the  divine  judgments. 

jP  If  we  may  regrd  the  "  house  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  god"  (Dan.  L  2)  to  have 
been  a  temple  wholly  separated  from  the  royal  palace,  then  messengers  must  have 
proceeded  from  the  palace  to  the  temple,  and  have  publicly  returned  with  the  Jewish 
sacred  vessels.  Thousands  of  the  citizens  would  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
and  cheering  the  king's  impious  purpose,  and  of  sharing,  as  far  as  they  could,  in  his 
guilt. 
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The  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  By  Rudolf  Stier,  Doctor  of  Theology, 
Chief  Pastor  and  Superintendent  of  Schkeuditz.  Vol.  VII.  Trans- 
lated from  the  second  revised  and  enlarged  German  edition  by  the 
Rev.  William  B.  Pope,  Hull.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
London:  Hamilton  and  Co.,  and  Simpkin  and  Co.  Dublin: 
J.  Robertson,  and  Hodges  and  Smith.     1858. 

The  acClBptance  which  this  work  has  obtained  abroad,  considering  the 
theological  position  of  the  author,  is  a  testimony,  not  only  to  the  value 
of  the  work,  but  to  the  prevalence  of  a  sound  Christian  feeling.  This 
translation,  as  stated  in  the  title-page,  is  from  the  second  edition,  in 
which  the  author  has  had  the  opportunity  of  reviewing  his  statements, 
after  friendly  and  unfriendly  criticism,  and  of  expanding  those  which 
seemed  to  him  to  require  greater  development.  This  publication,  on 
the  part  of  the  Messrs.  Clark,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  at  least  as 
acceptable  as  any  which  they  have  put  forth.  The  last  volume  of 
Dr.  Stier' s  work,  has,  it  appears,  been  so  considerably  enlarged,  that 
it  now  forms  two  tolerably  thick  volumes.  The  seventh  is  occupied  by 
the  "  Words  of  the  Passion,"  and  relates  to  two  principal  topics,  viz., 
the  "  Institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  and  the  "  Utterances  of  our 
Saviour  in  Gethsemane  and  on  the  Cross."  "The  first  of  these  subjects 
occupies  a  large  part  of  the  seventh  volume ;  and  those  of  our  readers 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  spirit  in  which  this  subject  is  almost  uni- 
versally treated,  especially  in  Germany,  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  subjective  is  predominant  in  Dr.  Stier's  discussion  of  it. 
There  is  surely  no  subject  on  which  doctrine  has  so  much  dictated  to 
exegesis  as  this ;  Dr.  Stier  allows  that  "  with  all  the  exegete's  striving 
after  objectivity,  the  higher  the  object  is,  the  more  surely  mil  his  ex- 
position be  more  or  less  subjective" 

What  is  this,  but  to  confess  that  men  are  inclined  to  say  the  most 
about  matters  of  which  they  know  the  least  ?  It  is  so  in  the  philosophy 
of  natural  things,  those  at  least  which  do  not  affect  men's  material 
interests,  about  which  men  may  speculate  without  practical  disadvan- 
tage, and  without  moral  disturbance  on  the  part  of  those  whose  opinions 
dash.  But  no  earnest  man  can  consider  the  great  subjects  of  divine 
truth  without  feeling  that  he  has  a  deep  personal  and  social  interest  in 
them,  and  there  is  often  a  mutual  sense  of  injury  on  the  part  of  those 
who  arrive  at  antagonistic  results.  On  this  account  there  has  been 
more  of  passion  manifested  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  before  us 
than  on  any  other  doctrinal  one.  The  contests  within  the  Church 
of  England  since  the  Reformation  was  established,  though  of  late  they 
have  become  somewhat  intemperate,  have  been  mild  compared  with 
those  which  have  agitated  the  different  confessions  of  foreign  Protes- 
tants, among  whom  subjective  theories  have  been  as  rife  on  this  as  on 
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all  other  subjects.  What  Dr.'Stier  calls  the  '' eoclesiastical  idea" 
respecting  the  sacrament  is  not  simply  the  Catholic  doctrine  as  derived 
from  a  careful  and  discriminating  recognition  of  Catholic  teaching ;  it 
is  that  doctrine  as  dictated  by  leaders  of  the  Protestant  commimions, 
and  modified  in  their  different  confessions.  The  following  extract 
shews  how  small  a  part  exegesis  has  in  fixing  the  boundaries  of  this 
subject : — 

"  The  devebprnent  of  the  idea  expressed  by  this  word  (sacrament)  most  he 
resigned  to  dogmatic  theology ;  we  have  only  to  observe  that  this  idea,  and  like- 
wise the  word  which  denotes  it,  belongs  to  the  ecdesicutical  development  of  doc- 
trine, and  is  not  found  immediately  in  Scripture ;  but  that  it  must  be  classed, 
nevertheless,  among  those  things  which  the  living  tradition  of  the  Spy^t  in  the 
Church  presupposed  and  assumed  from  the  beginning,  and  without  the  reco^i- 
tion  of  which,  no  exposition  of  Scripture  can  fully  accomplish  its  purpose.  We 
^0  further,  and  maintain  that  this  ecdencutical  idea  (in  the  purest  and  most  legi- 
timate  sense  of  the  word)  has  its  root  in  the  Scripture,  or  may  be  deduced  from 
it  as  a  necessary  consequence ;  and  especially,  that  here,  at  tne  ingtUution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  toe  are  to  seek  its  origin.  He  who  would  ground  dogmatic  theo- 
logy upon  exposition,  will  not  fail  to  exhibit  the  root  of  tul  sacramental  doctrine 
in  this  histoncal  event ;  he  who  would,  with  a  truly  unprejudiced  spirit,  expound 
from  the  depths  of  the  words,  as  well  as  of  the  history  with  whicb  they  are  con- 
nected, must  necessarily,  at  the  very  threshold,  admit  a  proposition  which  'will 
be  a  key  to  the  interpretation,  viz.,  &at  the  Lord  here  conten^lated  such  a  sacra- 
mental solemnity  as  this  Church  celebrates." 

But  we  think  Dr.  Stier  has  undertaken  a  task  of  needless  difficulty, 
t.  e,,  one  which  the  essential  truth  of  Scripture  does  not  require,  by 
assuming  that  all  the  reports  of  our  Lord's  words  exhibit  his  identical 
utterances.     He  says : — 

"  Every  word  which  one  may  omit,  but  another  records,  must  be  accounted 
valid ;  and  the  whole  runs  thus :  *•  Take  eat,  this  is  mv  body,  which  is  given 
^broken)  for  you ;  do  this  in  remembrance  of  me.  Drink  ye  all  of  this,  for  this 
(this  cup)  is  mv  blood  of  the  New  Testament  (the  New  Testament  in  my  blood) 
which  is  shed  for  many  (for  you)  for  the  remission  of  sins ;  this  do  ye,  as  oft  as 
ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  me.'  ....  But  what  of  the  variations  of  the  same 
words  ?  Did  the  Lord  say  given  for  you  (as  St.  Luke  has  it),  or,  broken  for  you 
(as  St.  Paul  says  afterward)  ?  Did  he  say.  This  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament (as  in  the  first  two  Evangelists),  or,  T?ie  New  Testamen  in  my  blood  (as 
St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul  agree  in  saying)  ?  Finally,  did  he  say.  Shed  for  many 
(according  to  the  first  two),  or,  for  you  (according  to  St.  Luke)  ?'* 

The  chief  variation  is  that  between  St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  two  first  evangelists  on  the  other.  In  explanation 
of  this,  Dr.  Stier  says : — 

"  We  are  driven  to  an  assumption  which  we  are  fully  warranted  by  the  Scrip- 
ture in  holding  fast.  The  fact  before  us  is,  that  in  this  solitary  instance,  St 
Paul  expressly  quotes  a  word  of  our  Lord  which  deviates  from  the  Evangelists, 
and  quotes  it  most  definitely  as  the  Lord's,  in  a  connexion  which  lays  all  the 

stress  on  that  circumstance By  this  authentic  explanation  from  above  of  the 

meaning  of  the  sacrament  to  be  celebrated  in  the  Church,  which  of  course  would 
fix  for  ever  the  liturgical  form,  the  Lord  did  not  pronounce  the  other  records  of 
what  he  spoke  on  earth  to  be  spurious.  He  did  no  more  than  give  *■  his  autho- 
ritative decision  as  to  the  particular  form  of  administering  the  sacrament,'  which, 
moreover,  may  be  regarded  '  as  a  combination  and  exposition  of  the  actual  words 
pf   Jesus  likewise'   (Nitzsch).     He  has  confirmed  the  iiSS/jijeyoVj  given,  and 
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Btrenethened  it  by  K\<&p^voVf  broken;  he  has  made  the  New  Te^tomen^ prominent, 
and  added  a  second  and  most  distinctly  imperatiye  Do  this,^^ 

That  this  was  a  revelation  expressly  made  to  the  apostle  we  are . 
not  inclined  to  question;  but  does  not  St.  Paul  say,  '*!  have  received 
of  the  Lord  that .  .  .  .  Ae  said,**  etc.?  If  this  report  contains  the  iden- 
tical words  of  our  Lord,  then  the  reports  of  the  evangelists  cannot  be 
the  identical  words,  unless  we  resort  to  the  device,  which  Dr.  Stier 
rejects,  of  supposing  that  our  Lord,  in  the  administration,  repeated  his 
words  with  variations.  St.  Paul  and  the  evangelists  have  all  said  the 
same  thing ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  apprehension  of  that  thing  is 
hindered  rather  than  promoted  by  a  dogged  determination  to  maintain 
the  identity  of  each  particular  word.  How  much  better  is  the  method 
of  our  own  Cranmer  on  this  subject.  He  says,  "  Who  understood  the 
mind  of  Christ  better  than  St.  Paul,  to  whom  Christ  shewed  his  most 
secret  counsels  ?  And  St.  Paul  is  not  afraid,  for  our  better  under- 
standing of  Christ^s  words,  somewhat  to  alter  the  same,  lest  we  might 
stand  stiffly  in  the  letters  and  syllables,  and  err  by  mistaking  the  sense 
and  meaning.  For  whereas  our  Saviour  Christ  brake  the  bread  and 
said,  *  this  is  my  body,'  St.  Paul  saith,  '  the  bread  which  we  break  is 
the  communion  of  Christ's  body.'  Christ  said,  his  '  body,'  and  St.  Paul 
said,  '  the  communion  of  his  body,'  meaning,  nevertheless,  both  one 
thing — ^that  they  which  eat  the  bread  worthily  do  eat,  spiritually, 
Christ's  very  body." 

It  is  in  the  attempt  to  explain  the  rationale  of  this  real  presence 
that  men  have  resorted  to  assumptions  which  afford,  in  fact,  only  a 
show  of  explanation.  It  is  commonly  assumed  by  those  who  have 
modified  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  that  the  body  of  Christ  received  in 
the  sacrament  is  His  glorified  body.  The  late  Dr.  Traills  is  an  ex- 
ponent of  this  view.  He  says,  "I  do  not  believe  that  our  Saviour 
offered  to  us  his  natural  body  and  his  natural  blood  in  the  holy  supper, 
and  I  do  not  see  what  this  would  profit  us  ...  .  but  I  believe  most 
firmly  that  the  Saviour,  in  the  bread  and  wine,  gives  us  his  spiritual 
body  and  his  spiritual  blood  for  the  nourishing  and  strengthening  of 
our  inner  man,  and  that  he  thus  specially  calls  himself  the  bread  of 
life  which  came  down  from  heaven  and  gives  life  to  the  world."  In 
order  to  maintain  this  theory.  Dr.  Stier  assumes  that  the  apostles  did 
not  partake  of  the  sacrament  at  its  institution.     He  says : — 

'*  However  emphatically  this  present  might  sound  in  their  ears,  the  disciples 
could  not  have  interpreted  rovr6  iari  of  that  body  which  at  the  same  time  sat 
living  before  them ;  out  they  must,  on  the  other  hand,  have  thought  of  the  re- 
quirement and  promise  which  he  had  laid  down  in  John  vi.  We  infer,  therefore, 
necessarily,  that  the  actual  participation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  was 
even  then  still  in  the  future,  and  that  it  had  its  beginning  at  the  time  which 

John  vi.  62,  63  expressly  specifies  for  that  purpose If  that  which  they 

then  ate  and  drank  was  actually  to  be  the  real  and  full  sacrament  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  it  would  appear  that  it  had  no  power  even  in  its  first  cele- 
bration, but  declared  itself  to  oe  almost  useless.  And  how  could  we  expect 
great  things  from  it  now  ?  " 

Dr.  Stier  may  say  what  he  pleases,  but  it  certainly  is  inconsistent 
on  the  part  of  those  who  build  so  much  on  the  tquto  eVrt  to  give  a, 
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figurative  meaning  ta  €<m  after  all,  and  to  make  the  ti^^vw  flomethmg 
else  than  what  it  then  could  be.  The  atgnment  from  its  want  of 
effect  upon  the  apostles,  too,  is  very  poor.  How  does  Dr.  Stier  know 
that  it  was  without  efibet  in  their  case ;  and  what  8<Hrt  of  ivonderfld 
things  does  he  refer  to  as  having  taken  place  since  ?  In  truth,  when 
men  speak  about  the  glorified  body  of  Christ  as  that  on  which  Chris- 
tians feed  at  the  sacrament,  they  speak  in  utter  ignorance  of  what  they 
mean  by  body ;  they  appear  to  substitute  another  physical  theory  of 
the  sacrament  instead  of  the  Papal  idea ;  but  they  make  sad  havoc  of 
it  when  they  attempt,  as  some  of  them  do,  to  explain  it. 

Dr.  Stier  does  not  approve  of  the  explanation  of  Richter :  "  We 
receive  his  true  body  and  his  true  blood,  that  is,  the  living  heavenly 
part  of  his  nature,  which  was  sentient  and  operative  in  the  fibres  and 
nerves  of  his  (sometime  I)  body,  and  animated  his  pure  and  guiltless 
blood."     Dr.  Stier's  own  statement  is : — 

**  According  to  Scripture  (John  vi.),  tbe  Lord  was  to  be  in  ns^  and  with  ns 
also,  in  flesh  and  blood,  after  his  ascension,  yea,  then  first  truly  so ;  his  heavenly 
flesh  and  blood,  pervaded  by  spirit,  and  which  have  become  spirit  and  life,  these 
are  the  tme  *  mediating  organs '  of  that  fellowship  which  is  as  redUy  bodily  as 
spiritual ;  and  the  bread  and  the  wine  are  the  memating  symbols  of  tiiis  in  the 
second  degree.  Were  there  not  for  the  Church  of  the  Lord  an  actual  reception 
of  his  flesh  and  blood  provided,  it  coxdd  have  no  life  in  itself  ^  it  never  would,  and 
never  could,  be  his  Church,  that  is,  his  body." 

This  statement  is  objectionable  on  so  many  grounds,  that  we  cannot 
enter  upon  the  discussion  of  it.  It  is  a  sort  of  mechanical  theorem, 
the  factors  of  which  are  all  unknown  quantities,  requiring  several 
arbitrary  assumptions ;  and  yet  it  is  given  with  a  confidence  due  only 
to  exegetical  demonstration. 

Dr.  Stier' s  extended  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
is,  however,  no  doubt,  adapted  to  the  latitude  in  which  he  lives,  and  is 
intended  to  bear  upon  an  agitation  which  has  been  going  on  of  late 
among  German  Protestants,  with  reference  to  the  union  of  different 
confessions.  Dr.  Stier  is  a  good  and  earnest  man,  and  sincere  in  his 
desire  componere  lites ;  and  if  his  efforts  in  this  direction  should  be 
successful  among  his  countrymen,  we  would  be  thankful  for  the  results, 
though  the  means  may  appear  questionable.  It  would,  however,  tend 
still  more  to  this  result  if  the  spirit  indicated  by  the  venerable  Meyer, 
in  a  passage  cited  by  Dr.  Stier,  were  realized.     He  says  : — 

"  The  matter  is,  and  must  ever  be,  a  sacrament,  that  is,  a  mystery,  which 
cannot  be  set  forth  in  any  formula  of  words.  He  who  can  understand  the  unity 
of  the  Divinity  with  the  humanity  in  the  man  Jesus,  can  understand  the  union 
of  the  glorified  humanity  of  Jesus,  with  the  external  elements  of  the  eucharist. 
....  They  who  receive  Christ  as  the  sole  ground  of  their  salvation  according  to 
Scripture,  and  who  would  be  justified  and  saved  through  his  blood,  must  be  at 
one  m  this, — ^that  just  as  Christ  is  not  a  figure,  but  a  r^Jity,  so  his  communica- 
tion of  himself  in  the  sacrament  is  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  but  a  literal 
truth.  But  he  could  not  make  himself  intelligible  in  human  language,  and  to 
man's  weak  understanding,  concerning  the  manner  of  this  communication ;  and 
hence  there  has  been  contention  about  it  from  the  beginning.  But  from  this  we 
should  learn  the  insufficiency  of  aU  ov/r  ideas  and  aU  our  words ;  and  that  the 
words  and  the  things  of  God  are  spirit  and  life.'' 
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In  the  consideration  of  those  parts  of  his  subject  which  hare  been 
lesB  pre-oocupied  by  dogmatic  controversy,  Dr.  Stier  is  often  admirable. 
We  would  parti<mlarize  his  remarks  under  the  head  '^  Gethsemane/' 
the  phenomena  of  the  hour  when  our  Lord  first  confronted  the  final 
travail  of  his  soul — when,  as  St.  Matthew  sajrs,  ^p^o  Xwrm^atj  can 
only  be  understood,  and  then  imperfectly,  in  connexion  with  the  whole 
doctrine  of  Scripture  as  to  the  nature  of  the  death  by  which  he  died 
for  our  sins.     Dr.  Stier  remarks : — 

"  Death  is,  to  every  one  that  lives,  through  the  operation  of  a  law  of  nature, 
an  object  of  shuddering  and  fear :  how  much  more  to  the  pure,  mighty,  and 
transcendently  susceptible  life  of  Jesus,  against  whom  death  oame  as  a  strange 
thing  and  a  perfect  contradiction  I  And,  moreover,  there  was,  what  we  must 
not  forget,  the  shame  of  his  approaching  death,  as  numbered  among  the  trans- 
gressors, as  also  the  grief  that  he  was  to  be  given  over  to  death  by  the  hands  of 
sinners.  All  this  must  nave,  humanly  speaking,  mightily  moved  him,  now  that 
it  had  come  near,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  long  contemplated  it  in  spirit,  and 
had  already  overcome  it  all  in  perfect  resignation But  all  this — ^the  antici- 
pation of  death,  bitter  in  itself,  and  thrice  bitter  to  the  holy  and  loving  Saviour, 
as  a  death  of  shame  and  unrighteous  suffering — ^is  far  from  satisfactorily  explain- 
ing the  deep  emotions  of  his  soul.  All  that  might  have  excited  in  him  grief,  the 
KuTT^iffBcuy  but  not  the  exceeding  amazement  and  anguish  of  the  iKOofAfieTtrdai 
and  iSrifioyuv;  that  could  not  have  driven  him  to  the  extreme,  in  which,  as  his 
prayer  illustrating  his  word  reveals  to  us,  he,  recoiling  from  the  cup,  asks  that 
it  may  be  removed.  While  we  concede  to  him  the  universal  shrinking  from 
death,  we  must,  on  the  other  hand,  expect  from  his  consummate  typical  human 
virtue,  and  much  more  from  his  divine  tppoucTy  rh  rod  &€ov,  that  he  would  not 
encounter  death  with  less  courage  and  power  than  many  sinful  men  have  actually 
exhibited.  But  here  there  is  exhibited  an  anxiety,  an  amazement,  a  horror  of 
an  altogether  peculiar  kind  (evXciiScm,  Heb.  v.  7),  K>r  which  an  altogether  deeper 
reason  is  to  be  sought.  Fear,  again,  in  the  sense  of  unbelief  or  the  feeling  of 
guilt,  can  have  no  place  in  relation  to  this  Holy  One ;  hence  the  apostle  takes 
care  not  to  speak  in  his  case,  as  ours,  of  a  fear  of  death  (Heb.  ii.  15) ;  but  still 
there  is  the  dismay  and  anguish.  And  what  is  then  its  specific  ground  ?  As- 
suredly no  other  than  sin,  the  penalty  of  which  is  death !  If  that  is  the  signifi- 
cance and  meaning  of  the  atoning  death  on  Golgotha,  it  must  apply  also  to  the 
internal  commencement  of  that  death  in  Gethsemane ;  this  alone  must  be  the 
sting  of  this  *  absolute  grief  of  his  soul'  through  experience  of  sin,  as  Ebrard 
rightly  speaks,  if  we  understand  him  aright.'' 

There  is  very  much  of  what  Dr.  Stier  evolves  from  the  mysterious 
words  of  the  passion  which  commend  themselves  to  our  judgment  and 
our  sympathy :  in  some  cases,  we  think  he  has  departed  from  that  sim- 
plicity of  exegesis  which  cannot  be  deserted  without  mingling  an 
inferior  subjective  element  with  the  divine  account  of  these  awful  phe- 
nomena. But,  in  general,  his  exposition  of  this  important  portion  of 
Scripture  is  a  real  treasure  to  the  devout  and  earnest  student. 

The  Creeds  of  the  Churchy  in  their  Relations  to  the  Word  of  Ood  and 
to  the  Conscience  of  the  Christian,  The  Hulsean  Lectures  for  the 
year  1857.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Anthony  Swainson,  M.A., 
Principal  of  the  Theological  College,  Chichester.  Cambridge: 
Macmillans,  1858.     8vo,  pp.  231. 

In  these  lectures  Mr.  Swainson  has  put  in  a  clear  light,  and  has  thus 
rendered  very  definite,  the  important  subject  of  the  relations  of  the 
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creeds  to  the  Word  of  God,  to  the  church,  and  to  the  individual 
Christian.  The  consideration  of  the  first  and  second  of  these  relations 
affords  a  very  general  sort  of  history  of  the  church's  creeds ;  whilst 
that  of  the  last  presents  to  full  view  the  very  important  doctrine  of  the 
right  and  duty  of  the  exercise  of  private  judgment.  Under  these  two 
heads  we  will  endeavour  to  set  hefore  our  readers,  as  accurately  as  is 
compatible  with  necessary  brevity,  the  main  line  of  Mr.  Swainson's 
argument.  In  the  first  place,  What  is  the  purport  of  a  creed  ?  what 
the  use  of  a  formula  ? 

"  When  we  admit  a  child  or  an  adult  to  baptism,  why  do  we  ask,  *  Dost  thou 
belieye  in  €h>d  the  Father  Almighty,  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  ? '  Why  do  we  ask,  » Wilt  thou  be  baptized  in  this  faith  ? '  Why  do  we 
not  rather  inquire,  *  Art  thou  willing  to  become  a  Christian  ? '  or  whv  do  we  not 
ask,  as  the  question  is  put  in  the  ordination  services,  ^  Do  you  belieye  all  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  ? '  Clearly,  my  brethren,  the 
reason  is  this :  The  church  does  not  question  us  whether  we  wish  to  become 
Christians  without  telling  us  what  a  Christian  is — without  telling  us  what  we 
must  believe  as  well  as  what  we  must  do.  Our  church  protests  against  such 
definitions  of  a  Christian  as  would  include  those  inquirers  of  whom  I  have  spoken 
already :  she  rejects  such  definitions  as  have  been  proposed  more  recently  by 
members,  yea,  ministers,  of  her  own,  that  *  to  be  good  and  to  do  good,'  that  is  to 
be  a  Christian :  she  rejects  another  definition  which  I  have  seen,  proceeding 
from  a  lawman  of  the  Komish  communion,  that,  4n  good- will,  bona  voluntas, 
alone  Chnst  has  made  the  essence  of  his  religion  to  consist :'  she  rejects  as  im- 
pious and  horrible  the  thought  that  baptism  into  *  the  eternal  love  '  is  identical 
with,  or  equivalent  to,  the  baptism  *  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.*  " 

The  mode  in  which  the  reason  is  to  be  exercised  upon  matters  of 
religion  is  shewn  and  illustrated  from  our  Lord's  teaching  of  his 
apostles.  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  this  feature  of  it,  that 
many  of  the  most  important  truths  were  not  propounded  in  words  im- 
mediately expressive  of  those  truths,  but  were  left  to  be  inferred  from 
other  facts  and  statements.  The  same  is  noted  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul  and  of  the  other  apostolic  writers.  Their  teaching  was  of  an 
inferential  character. 

*^  Thus,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  we  have  frequent  instances  both  of  the 
deductive  and  inductive  logic.  At  one  time  he  referred  to  truths  which  his 
readers  knew,  to  draw  out  from  them  the  practical  lessons  which  were  involv^ 
in  them,  though  they  did  not  lie  upon  the  surface ;  at  another  time  he  grouped 
and  arranged  the  facts  before  him,  so  as  to  lead  his  converts  to  g^asp  the  prin- 
ciple which  linked  them  together.  So  is  it  also  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
so  in  the  letter  to  the  Colossians  ;  it  is  only  when  he  appeals  to  fcxcts,  which  are 
beyond  reasoning,  whether  facts  of  history,  past  or  future  history,  or  facts  of 
doctrine,  that  he  speaks  as  with  authority." 

Now,  such  being  the  character  of  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles,  the  question  arises,  Were  all  the  inferences  drawn  that  could 
be  drawn  from  their  words  and  actions  during  his  abode  on  earth  or 
before  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age  ?  Certainly  not.  We  know  that 
difficulties  of  faith  and  practice  soon  presented  themselves  in  great 
force ;  to  solve  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  did  not  fail  to  yield  doctrines 
unknown  perhaps  before,  but  not  new,  inasmuch  as  they  had  ever  been 
thei'c,  latent  until  the  time  appointed  for  their  revelation. 
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'*  The  explanations  of  these  difficulties,  which  were  from  time  to  time  pro- 
posed by  one  class  of  heretics  after  another,  were,  indeed,  attempts  at  the  truth, 

*  guesses  at  truth.'     And  the  form  which  the  inquiry  really  assumed  was  not, 

*  What  can  be  proved  by  a  deductive  logic  from  this  passage  of  Scripture,  or  from 
that  ?  *  but,  *  What  is  that  truth  relating  to  the  subject  in  hand  in  which  all  the 
statements  of  Scripture  meet,  in  which  all  find  their  solution  ?  What  is  the 
principle  ?  What  the  law  ? '  And  in  the  discovery  of  the  answer,  the  holy 
volume  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  series  of  texts,  but  as  embodying 
the  teaching,  the  real  practical  teaching,  of  the  earliest  ^sciples.  And  thus, 
as  year  by  year  passed,  and  one  attempt  after  another  failed  or  succeeded, 
our  creeds  were  gradually  attained.  There  was  a  modification  of  an  expression 
here,  an  amendment  of  a  word  there ;  but  let  us  notice  that  this  was  not  a 
developing  of  the  germ  of  the  apostolic  church,  it  was  not  an  unfolding  of  the 
truths  which  that  church  held  implicitly ;  rather  it  was  a  going  back  more  and 
more  to  the  inner  life  of  the  suBject  oefore  them,  a  studying  more  and  more 
carefully  of  the  thoughts  and  language  of  the  apostles,  until  the  key  was  found 
to  fit,  and  the  faith  of  the  church  in  the  subject  was  settled." 

With  reference  to  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Swainson's  subject  we 
extract  the  following  valuable  paragraph  from  the  seventh  lecture : — 

*■*•  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  make  discoveries :  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  verify 
them  when  made.  It  is  an  unusual  thing  to  find  men  gifted  with  the  power  of 
divining  the  truth :  it  is  usual  to  find  men  who  have  the  power  of  testing 
whether  a  thing  be  true.  Many  years  of  labour  were  spent  before  Copernicus 
or  Kepler  or  Newton  discovered  those  laws  which  will  be  ever  associated  with 
their  names ;  many  years  before  the  inventions  were  made  which  have  rendered 
the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years  so  memorable;  but  almost  all  of  us  are  able  to 
attain  the  power  of  verifying  the  discoveries  ;  all  of  us  are  enjoying  the  benefits 
of  the  inventions.  And  as  it  is  in  the  realms  of  theoretical  and  practical  science, 
80  is  it  in  the  special  domain  of  theology.  The  Jews  expected  a  triumphant 
Messiah  :  a  Christ  crucified  was  to  them  a  stumbling-block :  aU  had  overlooked 
the  prophecies  wherein  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer  were  foretold.  When  he 
came,  and  by  himself  and  his  aposUes  pointed  to  the  Old  Testament  and  said, 
'  See,  here  it  is  prophesied  that  Christ  should  suffer,'  it  was  an  easy  matter  to 
look  and  see.  The  Jews  generally  refused  to  look :  a  veil  was  upon  tneir  hearts ; 
their  eyes  were  blinded,  and  their  ears  heavy,  and  they  believed  not.  At  Ber»a 
they  searched,  and  found  that  it  was  even  as  they  were  told.  And  sd  of  us,  my 
brethren :  our  creeds,  our  articles,  our  formulae  we  are  not  called  upon  to  accept 
because  they  come  down  to  us :  we  are  not  bound  to  receive  them  on  the  authority 
of  the  church :  we  may  receive  them  gladly,  we  may  receive  them  with  readi- 
ness of  mind ;  but  if  we  are  of  the  nobler  of  the  church's  children,  the  power, 
yea,  the  duty  is  ours,  to  *  search  the  Scriptures  whether  they  are  true.*  " 

These  lectures  are  characterized  by  remarkable  perspicuity  both  of 
thought  and  of  expression,  and  are  worthy  of  attentive  perusal  and 
consideration,  which  we  hope  our  readers  may  be  induced,  from  the 
imperfect  sketch  we  have  here  given,  to  bestow  upon  them. 


Cathedra  Petri;  a  Political  History  of  the  Ghreat  Latin  PtUriarchate, 
Books  III.,  IV.  and  V.  From  the  close  of  the  Fifth  to  the  middle 
of  the  Ninth  Century.  By  Thomas  Greenwood,  M.  A.,  Cambridge 
and  Durham,  Barrister-at-Law.     London :  Stewart.     1858. 

In  the  preface  to  this  volume  the  author  has  replied  to  some  objections 
which  had  been  made — not  to  the  general  execution  of  his  task — but 
to  certain  principles  which  he  assumes  respecting  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  to  the  manner  in  which  he  has  repudiated  certain  documentary 
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evidence  on  which  the  Charch  has  generally  relied.  It  appears  to  us, 
that  he  has  in  his  reply  either  not  referred  to  the  gravest  of  the  ohjec- 
tions  which  had  been  urged,  or  has  not  done  so  sufficiently.  There  ars 
two  points  which  he  especially  notices.  The  first  relates  to  the  pre- 
sence of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  We  intimated  in  our  former  notice  of 
his  work  that,  though  we  could  scarcely  so  disregard  tradition  as  to 
deny  that  St.  Peter  visited  Rome,  and  probably  died  there,  we  felt  that 
the  presumptions  are  very  strong  against  his  presence  there  in  any 
official  connexion  with  the  Church  of  Rome;  and  Mr.  Greenwood  has 
strengthened  his  case  to  this  effect.  It  was,  we  have  little  doubt,  as 
Mr.  Greenwood  argues,  with  the  very  important  colony  of  Hebrews  in 
Babylonia,  which  became  the  most  influential  centre  of  Judaism,  that 
St.  Peter  lived  and  laboured  after  his  departure  from  Palestine. 

We  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Greenwood  in  his  entire  rejection  of 
the  tradition  about  St.  Peter,  but  we  were  still  less  disposed  to  receive 
his  destructive  criticism  in  reference  to  documents  of  the  early  Church, 
which  are  important  to  the  history  of  the  period  to  which  we  believe 
they  belong.  In  fact,  as  we  remarked,  he  adopted,  as  though  demon- 
strated, the  paradoxical  conclusions  of  Bunsen,  whose  reasoning  has, 
we  believe,  made  small  impression  on  the  minds  of  those,  at  least, 
among  ourselves,  who  are  most  conversant  with  such  questions.  Bat 
to  this  subject  Mr.  Greenwood  makes  no  allusion  here. 

The  second  point  on  which  he  dwells  in  this  preface  relates  to  his 
opinion  respecting  the  structure  and  character  of  the  Primitive  Church 
constitution  ;  and  here,  we  remark  in  the  first  place,  he  has  exhibited 
an  extreme  opinion  on  the  other  side,  as  though  it  represented  the  view 
which  was  different  from  his  own ;  viz.,  that  the  Christian  Church  is 
no  other  than  the  Jewish  Church,  with  the  addition  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
consequently,  that  there  has  always  been  a  priesthood  and  a  sacrifice. 
We  believe  that  the  majority  of  those  who  objected  to  Mr.  Greenwood's 
opinions  would  not  contend  for  this :  but  that  there  is  no  organized 
body  of  orthodox  Christians  who  would  not  strongly  object  to  the 
principles  laid  down  by  him ;  viz.,  that  "  the  primitive  history  of  the 
religion  of  Christ  is  analagous  to  that  of  all  other  inchoate  institutions 
among  mankind."  "  In  the  earliest  stages  of  associations,"  says  he, 
"  men's  ideas  rarely  travel  beyond  their  immediate  wants ;  they  rarely, 
if  ever,  look  forward  to  an  expansion  they  have  not  the  means  of 
calculating : "  and  Mr.  Greenwood  still  says,  "  he  saw  nothing  to  the 
point  of  a  positive  or  definite  character  in  the  ministry  established  by 
the  apostles  and  their  immediate  successors."  Now,  we  maintain  that 
no  one  can  do  any  sort  of  justice  to  the  evidence  supplied  by  the 
writings  of  the  apostles  themselves,  and  those  of  the  primitive  church, 
without  coming  to  a  far  different  conclusion  as  to  the  source  to  which 
the  aim  of  the  united  action,  as  well  as  preaching  of  the  apostles,  is 
to  be  referred.  They  were  taught  to  look  far  into  the  future,  and  to 
adapt  their  teaching  and  their  practice  to  a  state  of  things  which  could 
not  have  been  devised  by  themselves,  but  which  the  providential  power 
attending  their  efforts — "  the  Lord  working  with  them" — was  speedily 
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to  realize  partly,  and  ultimately  to  bring  about.  In  fact,  Mr.  Green- 
wood allows  that  tbe  episcopal  constitution  of  church-goremment  In 
the  best-,  where  it  may  be  had ;  and  as  this  form  was  that  to  which  the 
labours  of  the  apostles  tended,  and  immediately  resulted  from  their 
tmited  action,  it  is  not  too  much  to  refer  it  to  the  same  celestial  guid- 
ance and  power  as  that  to  which  we  refer — ^the  doctrine  which  was 
'^  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds ;''  and  thus 
to  claim  for  it  a  real  jiLs  divinum,     Mr.  Greenwood  says : — 

**  To  avoid  miscoiistruction,  the  writer  here  observes,  that  there  is  another 
and  different  jtis  divinum,  which,  with  its  corresponding  obligation,  presses 
heavily  on  the  conscience  of  every  Christian.  The  whole  Christian  association 
— the  universal  Church — ^has  a  divine  right  to  call  upon  every  one  of  its  mem- 
bers to  give  all  diligence  to  search  for,  and  to  adopt,  the  best  outward  means  of 
maintaining  and  propagating  the  religion  of  Christ  in  the  world.  In  full  view 
of  this  obligation,  he  iSlieves  that  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  discharge  from  his  con- 
sideration the  example  or  the  precept  of  the  apostles  of  Christ ;  but  that  he  is 
free  to  consider  them  with  reference  to  the  state  of  the  Christian  association  at 
different  periods  of  its  existence,  and  under  the  variety  of  circumstances  in 
which  it  may  from  time  to  time  be  placed.  The  earliest  form  was  that  of  apostles, 
preshyters,  and  deacons :  and  immediately  succeeding  it  came  that  of  bishops, 
or  presiding  elders,  with  presbyters,  deacons,  and  a  variety  of  other  functionanes 
springing  out  of  the  spintual  impulses  or  necessities  of  the  times.  These  are 
weighty  facts ;  and  unless  there  oe  preponderating  reasons  for  departing  from 
them — ^that  is,  unless  the  circumstances  of  the  times  render  their  adoption  im- 
possible, without  danger  to  the  vital  interests  of  religion — ^we  think  they  ought 
not  to  be  departed  from.  There  have  been  such  times  in  ecclesiastical  history. 
The  Albigensian  churches,  a  large  section  of  the  Lutheran  persuasion,  and  aU 
the  reformed  churches  of  France  and  Switzerland,  rejected  the  episcopal  form, — 
some  from  necessity,  others  from  deliberate  choice ;  and  to  this  rejection  we 
think  we  have  a  right  to  ascribe  the  feebleness  of  their  resistance  to  the  en- 
croachments of  the  episcopally-organized  Church  of  Rome.  We  think  it  highly 
probable  that,  with  that  enlightened  view  to  the  requirements  of  the  future, 
which  must  be  conceded  to  men  thus  divinely  commissioned,  the  apostles  and 
their  disciples  would  recommend  a  general  form  of  outward  government  appli- 
cable to  aU  times  and  circumstances  \  and  when  we  reflect  that  an  analogous 
structure  of  secular  government  has  been  productive  of  an  amount  of  power 
and  prosperity  hitherto  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  world,  we  feel  ad\.  the 
more  strongly  inclined  to  do  homage  to  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  our  inspired 
teachers ;  and  should  be  disposed  to  depart  from  their  ordinances — as  far  as  we 
can  comprehend  or  apply  them — ^with  a  far  more  sensihle  reluctance  than  that 
we  should  feel  in  changmg  or  abandoning  the  most  salutary  political  scheme. 

**  As  the  best  means,  therefore,  of  maintaining  and  propagating  Christianity 
in  the  world,  we  regard  the  constitution  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  as 
obligatory.  Fortified  as  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  by  apostolical  example  and 
primitive  practice,  and  strengthened  by  the  adoption  of  eighteen  centuries,  we 
think  it  requires  no  jus  divinum  to  recommend  it  to  our  notice." 

These  facts,  thus  candidly  stated  by  Mr.  Greenwood,  would  seem, 
we  think,  to  most  people  to  shew  that  the  Anglican  Church,  for  in- 
stance, is  warranted,  not  by  a  mere  judgment  of  what  is  fitting,  hut  is 
dimnely  warranted  in  adhering  to  its  characteristic  form  of  church- 
government,  and  this  is  no  other  than  a  jus  divinum.  The  assumptions 
of  the  papacy  ought  not  in  any  degree  to  be  put  in  the  same  category; 
they  are  not  genuine  developments  of  the  catholic  constitution  ;  they 
are  alien  from  the  precepts  and  practice  of  the  apostles  and  the  early 
church ;  they  are  not  in  themselves  adapted  to  the  propagation,  the 
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permanency  and  the  peace  of  the  Church  of  ChriBt,  and  are  vitally 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  tme  Christianity.  We  do  not  care  whether 
episcopacy  is  called  an  ''  article  of  fiuth, "  or  not,  if  it  is  so  recom- 
mended as  that  we  are  religiously  honnd  to  have  it  if  we  can. 

This  yolume  contains  a  deeply  interesting  part  of  the  author's  sub- 
ject, which  he  has  very  ably  treated,  and  respecting  which  he  has 
supplied  a  valuable  text-book  for  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history. 


Christ  and  other  Masters :  an  Historical  Inquiry  into  some  of  the  chief 
parallelisms  and  contrasts  between  Christianity  and  the  religious  sys- 
tems of  the  ancient  world.  With  especial  reference  to  prevailing 
difficulties  and  objections.  By  Charles  Habdwick,  M.A.,  Chris- 
tian Advocate  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Part  III.  Religions 
of  China,  America,  and  Oceanica.    Cambridge:  Macmillan.    1858. 

The  demand  of  the  present  day  in  reference  to  what  may  be  called 
the  higher  order  of  disputants,  is  for  the  apologetic  in  theology ;  and  in 
this  view  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  a  reviewer  to  whom  Mr.  Hard- 
wick  has  referred,  in  the  remark,  that  '^  Discussions  of  particular  doc- 
trines are  secondary  to  this  deeper  question  touching  the  main  relations 
of  the  Gospel  to  other  ancient  systems,  and  the  cogency  of  claims 
which  it  advances,  not  as  a  philosoply  among  philosophies,  but  rather 
as  the  living  and  life-giving  *  Word  of  God,'  which  offers  a  continuous 
attestation  of  its  supernatural  origin  by  a  working  mightily  in  them 
that  believe." 

It  is  the  appropriate  object  of  the  Christian  Advocate  to  exhibit 
these  main  relations ;  to  enable  his  readers  to  form  a  candid  judgment 
of  the  philosophical  systems  of  the  ancient  heathen  in  reference  to  the 
elements  of  truth  they  contain,  and  especially  to  their  moral  efficacy. 

As  to  things  of  our  own  time  in  any  part  of  the  heathen  world,  the 
minds  of  men  are  becoming  convinced  by  painful  demonstration  that 
heathenism,  in  proportion  as  it  has  remained  uninfluenced  by  Chris- 
tianity, is  mainly  evil ;  and  that  whatever  truth  it  may  once  have  con- 
tained has  been  so  corrupted  away  as  that  its  influence  for  good  has 
vanished.  The  material  interests  of  an  important  part  of  Chnstendora 
have  been  so  threatened  by  the  moral  condition  of  those  dark  parts  of 
the  earth  with  which  it  has  established  relations,  that  it  is  beginning 
to  feel  that  darkness  and  innocence  are  not  identical ;  to  admit  that  the 
vis  medicatrix  naturce  is  not  sufficient  to  heal  the  moral  nature  of  man, 
and  to  look  about,  alas !  too  doubtfully,  for  some  expedient  which  may 
at  least  prevent  its  patient  from  destroying  himself,  and  involving  its 
own  interests  in  the  destruction. 

But  it  is  not  to  modern  times,  nor  to  times  within  the  well-defined 
boundaries  of  history,  i.e.,  not  among  phenomena  which  are  well 
known,  that  philosophers  look  for  the  confirmation  of  their  assumption, 
that  whatever  is  true  and  good  in  religion  is  of  human  invention. 
With  the  view  of  exhibiting  the  utmost  of  what  those  systems  have 
contained  which  may  come   into  comparison  with  Christianity,  Mr. 
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Hardwick  has,  in  former  parts  of  his  work,  surveyed  the  most  pro- 
mising field  of  ancient  Heathenism,  Vedaism,  Brahmiuism,  Buddhism, 
and  its  kindred  schools,  in  the  spirit  of  true  philosophy,  and  with  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  his  subject.  He  formed  real  correspon- 
dencies between  Hinduism  and  revealed  religion,  in  the  traditions  of 
the  former  respecting  the  primitive  state  of  man,  the  fall,  the  deluge, 
the  rite  of  sacrifice,  and  the  hope  of  restoration.  But  the  contrasts 
were  all  of  a  kind  which  made  Hinduism  disastrous  to  human  well- 
being.  The  Hindu  deity  was  a  cold  abstraction,  without  personal  in- 
terest in  the  worshipper,  without  active  control  over  the  events  of  life 
and  human  destiny,  without  moral  qualities,  and  without  any  good 
influence  on  the  human  character.  This  applies  to  the  best  forms  of 
Hindu  theology  ;  the  later  forms  were  still  darker,  and  of  a  still  more 
evil  influence.  The  hope,  too,  which  Hinduism  contained  was  anything 
but  a  "  blessed  hope,"  and  could  have  no  influence^in  elevating  the 
character. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Hard  wick  conducts  the  reader  "through  a  fresh 
department  of  heathenism ;  selecting  for  review  those  wild  and  multi- 
farious creeds  which  flourished  in  localities  remote  from  the  original 
haunts  of  man,  and  in  all  likelihood  completely  foreign  to  the  sphere 
of  Hebrew  influence." 

As  sufl&ciently  exemplifying  this  portion  of  heathenism,  Mr.  Hard- 
wick  devotes  one  special  chapter  of  this  part  of  his  work  to  China,  a 
second  to  Mexico,  and  a  third  to  some  of  the  more  dominant  islands  of 
the  eastern  and  southern  ocean  ;  and  respecting  these  he  remarks  : — 

**  If  ever  it  be  possible  to  ascertain  the  independent  workings  of  the  natural 
heart  of  man,  such  knowledge  mav  especially  be  sought  in  regions  now  before 
us,  There,  whatever  forms  of  civilization  have  existed,  seem  the  native,  and,  as 
one  might  think,  spontaneous  products  of  the  soil,  the  glimmerings  of  tradition 
are  more  faint  and  more  unsteady.  They  who,  knowing  God,  refuse  to  glorify 
Him  as  God,  are  eventually  abandoned  to  their  own  devices ;  and  amid  the  an- 
xious gropings  after  truth,  which  follow  that  terrific  obscuration  of  the  moral 
consciousness,  we  see  a  fresh  exemplification  of  the  sacred  story,  where  the 
younger  son,  having  gathered  all  together,  takes  his  journey  into  a  far  country; 
yet  too  often  when  the  land  of  his  adoption  has  been  stricken  by  some  "  mighty 
famine,"  none  is  found  to  answer  his  despairing  cry  for  bread,  nor  fill  the  aching 
void  within  him." 

In  these  darkest  regions,  it  appears,  the  essential  identity  of  the 
human  race  is  asserted — there  are  the  same  general  emotions,  the  same 
consciousness  of  discord  in  the  moral  nature,  the  same  longing  for 
deliverance  from  the  yoke  of  evil — ^there  are,  hence,  apparent  corres- 
pondencies with  revealed  religion.  Yet  it  is  found  that  the  means 
suggested  for  amelioration  are  divergent  from  those  made  known  in 
the  Bible,  and  even  antagonistic  to  them.  To  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  Christianity  Mr.  Hardwick  believes  that  these  contrasts  will  be 
sufficiently  apparent;  and,  as  Christian  Advocate,  he  does  not  write 
with  the  view  of  recommending  Christianity  to  those  who  need  to  be 
informed  respecting  it,  but  rather  in  reference  to  "  difficulties  nearer 
home ; "  and  his  aim  is  "  to  shew  by  strict  analysis  of  ancient  systems 
that,  as  none  of  these  could  possibly  have  given  birth  to  Christianity, 
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80  neither  does  the  knowledge  thence  derivable  of  what  has  been 
attained  by  roan's  unaided  efforts,  warrant  a  presamption  that  any 
merely  human  agent  could  originate  that  system  of  harmonious  mys- 
teries, whose  life  and  centre  is  the  crucifixion  of  the  Lord  from  heaven." 
Some  of  the  tendencies  of  recent  speculation  are  well  characterised 
by  Mr.  Hard  wick  as  '^  modem  heathenism.''  Science  in  its  ktst  dis- 
coveries in  this  department  has,  in  £M^t,  enunciated  little  more  than 
''  errors  which  have  been  long  exploded,"  or  at  best  proposes  civilizing 
agencies  which  have  been  amply  tried  and  found  wanting. 

^^  The  governing  class  of  China,  for  example,  have  been  long^  familiar  with 
the  metaphysics  of  Spinosa.  Thev  have  also  carried  out  the  social  principle  of 
M.  Compte  upon  the  largest  possible  scale.  For  ages  they  have  been  *  what 
people  of  the  present  day  are  wishing  to  become  in  Europe'  (Hoc^,  with  this 
difierence  only,  that  the  heathen  legislator,  who  had  lost  all  faith  in  God, 
attempted  to  redress  the  wrongs  and  etevate  the  moral  status  of  his  subjects,  hj 
the  study  of  political  science,  or  devising  some  new  scheme  of  general  sociology: 
while  the  *  positive'  philosopher  of  the  present  day,  who  has  relapsed  into  the 
same  positions,  is,  in  every  case,  rejecting  a  system  which  has  proved  itself  the 
mightiest  of  all  civilizers,  and  the  constant  champion  of  the  rights  and  dignity 
of  man.  He  offers  in  the  stead  of  Christianity  a  specious  phase  of  neo-paganism, 
by  which  the  nineteenth  century  after  Christ  may  be  assimilated  to  the  golden 
age  of  Mincius  and  Confucius ;  or.  in  other  words,  may  consummate  its  intel- 
lectual freedom,  and  obtain  the  highest  pinnacle  of  human  progress,  by  reverting 
to  a  state  of  childhood  and  of  moral  Imbecility.'' 

Mr.  Hardwick  has  given  an  admirable  digest  of  most  of  what  is 
known  of  the  mental  and  social  history  oi  the  Chinese.  We  mnst  ' 
content  ourselves  with  referring  to  some  of  his  results.  From  all  that 
can  be  gathered  respecting  them,  even  from  earliest  times,  the  natural 
characteristics  of  the  Chinese  appear  to  have  been  very  peculiar. 
Though  popular  education  among  them  has  long  been  unparalleled  in 
its  extent,  all  the  higher  intellectual  faculties,  with  very  rare  excep- 
tions, have  remained  from  age  to  age  imbecile  and  inert.  In  this  re- 
pect  they  stand  in  remarkable  contrast  with  the  Aryan  race.  In  the 
latter,  imagination  is  ever  asserting  its  predominance ;  in  the  former, 
as  appears  even  in  their  earliest  poetry,  that  faculty  is  remarkably 
wanting ;  we  meet  with  little  more  than  tame  and  frigid  representations 
of  ordinary  life.  It  appears,  however,  that  from  a  condition  not  differ- 
ing from  that  of  the  other  shepherd  tribes  of  central  Asia,  they  attained 
to  civilization  with  unaccountable  rapidity,  while  the  social  condition 
thus  attained  become  unchangeably  stereotyped.  Confucius,  so  much 
celebrated  as  a  reformer  of  the  Chinese  system,  was  himself  conserva- 
tive.    His  system  "promised  that  the  old  traditions  of  the  country 

should  be  sacredly  collected    and  as  sacredly  embalmed. An 

obvious  tendency  of  all  the  reformations  he  promised  was  to  deaden 
the  activity  of  the  human  intellect,  and  make  the  future  ages  a  mere 
reproduction  of  the  past."  It  appears  that  Confucius  procured  the 
suppression  of  some  of  the  ancient  literature  which  did  not  savour  of 
his  views,  and  that  he  interpreted  the  rest  in  accordance  with  his  own 
notions. 

With  regard  to  the  Chinese  conception  of  Deity,  the  accounts  of 
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Chinese  scholars  is  conflicting.  The  question  ^'  Who  is  God  in 
China?''  has  been  warmly  disputed,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
they  now  have  any  word  which  directly  conveys  to  their  mind  the 
idea  of  a  personal  Supseme  Beitig.  The  admirable  work  of  Mr.  Malan, 
Who  is  Ood  in  China  f  appeared  to  us  convincing  that  the  word 
Shang-te,  Supreme  Ruler — allied  as  it  is  to  those  ancient  names  of 
Deity  which  belonged  to  a  purer  faith,  the  mention  of  which  consoled 
men  in  trouble — 

*'  '£c  TO  fiwrav  awo  ^povrlho^  a'xOo^ 
X/mJ  fiaKeip  in^TVfiuji — ; " 

had  once  been  the  name  of  one  personal  God,  though  it  may  long  have 
ceased  to  convey  to  the  Chinese  mind  any  such  conception.  We  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Hardwick's  conclusion  is  the  right  one  when  he  says : — 

"After  threading  my  way  as  far  as  possible  among  this  tangled,  and,  in 
many  points,  conflicting  evidence,  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  m  China,  as 
elsewhere,  had  lingered  from  primeval  ages  the  conception  of  one  living,  boun- 
teous and  paternal  providence,  whose  earthly  shadow  was  believed  to  sit  exalted 
far  above  his  fellows  on  the  throne  of  the  Middle  Kingdom ;  but  that  ultimately 
this  conception  was  broken  and  obscured,  unl^  the  unity  of  God  no  longer 
formed  the  basis  of  the  Chinese  creed." 

The  God  of  Confucius  is  a  cold  abstraction  of  th  logical  faculty, 
without  moral  and  spiritual  attributes,  and  never  mentioned  as  an 
object  of  man's  love  and  adoration.  Confucius  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
been  sometimes  doubtful  as  to  the  existence  of  such  a  being ;  and,  at 
any  rate,  there  was  no  place  in  his  system  for  a  personal  God  as 
Creator,  Redeemer,  Sanctifier. 

"  As  moral  guilt  is  unknown  to  the  Confucionist,  so  neither  does  he  manifest 
a  wish  or  craving  after  spiritual  regeneration.  He  offers  up  no  sacrifice  for 
sin,  in  order  to  restore  relations  between  man  and  God,  which  are  subverted  by 
iniquity.  He  Uves  exclusively  within  the  sphere  of  nature :  his  home  is  there, 
and  he  is  wholly  satisfied  with  his  condition  and  his  prospects.  He  believes  in 
no  futurity,  excepting,  it  may  be,  some  reproduction  pf  the  present  forms  of  life 
and  matter.  What  he  worships  are  the  tutelary  gods  of  China,  or  creation  con- 
templated in  its  twofold  character  of  Earth  and  Heaven,  or  else.  Succumbing 
more  completely  under  the  dominion  of  the  seen  and  tangible,  his  worship  is 
degraded  into  hero-worship ;  he  deifies  humanity  itself.'' 

This  was  the  State  religion.  There  have  been,  however,  other 
schools  of  religious  speculation  in  China,  two  of  which  are  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Hardwick.  One  is  Tao-ism,  the  founder  of  which  was  Lao-tse, 
who  flourished  not  long  before  Confiicius.  If  the  system  of  the  latter 
be  compared  to  that  of  the  Sadducees,  Tao-ism  may  be  compared  to 
that  of  the  Essenes.  The  other  is  Fo-ism,  or  Chinese  Buddhism. 
This  system  was  originally  entirely  atheistic ;  but  its  elasticity  and 
power  of  combination  with  other  systems  was  such,  that  it  commonly 
allied  itself  to  pre-existing  forms  of  heathenism,  until  the  thoughts  and 
symbols  proper  to  it  have  been  well-nigh  buried  in  a  motley  crowd  of 
foreign  and  conflicting  elements.  It  was  to  this  power  of  adapting 
itself  to  other  forms  of  speculation,  that  it  partly  owed  its  wide  disse- 
mination ;  and  in  earlier  times,  Mr.  Hardwick  believes,  it  was  far  from 
being  utterly  adverse  to  the  higher  interests  of  humanity.     Among 
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people  of  a  different  idiosyncracy  from  that  of  the  Chinese,  it  appears 
to  have  heen  highly  beneficial  as  compared  with  the  state  of  things  in 
which  it  found  them.  Buddhism,  says  Mr.  Hardwick,  should  in  ^Eust 
be  measured,  not  by  Christian  but  by  heathen  standards ;  and  when 
BO  regarded  it  will,  m  its  palmier  days,  appear  almost  to  justify  the 
startling  eulogy  bestowed  upon  it  by  a  modem  writer,  when  he  speaks 
of  Buddhism  as  the  '^  Christianity  of  the  East'' 

Buddhism  appears  to  have  been  widely  professed  in  China,  and  at 
present,  probably,  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  middle  kingdom 
are  known  as  the  worshippers  of  Fo.  Yet  the  only  genuine  Buddhists 
are  the  monks  and  mendicants,  and  at  this  time  the  very  monks  of 
Foism  are  said  to  go  beyond  their  pupils  in  the  puerilities  of  their 
superstitions  and  the  immorality  of  their  lives. 

We  will  cite  one  remark  respecting  the  religions  of  America. 

"  In  the  present  day,  wben  enquiries  of  this  kind  are  prosecuted  in  a  &r 
more  critical  temper  than  formerly,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  all  approximations 
to  monotheism  ODserved  among  \he  tribes  of  the  New  World,  are  little  more 
than  verbal.  Their  Great  Spirit  is,  at  best,  the  highest  member  of  a  group,  the 
brightest  inmate  of  a  crowded  pantheon ;  as  the  sun-god  of  their  system,  quick- 
ening, gladdening,  fructifying ;  a  personification  of  the  mightiest  of  all  natural 
enerf^ies,  but  not  a  personaUty  distinct  from  nature,  and  controlling  all  things 
by  his  sovereign  will.  .  .  .  But  what  is  more  observable,  that  spirit  is  devoid  of 
everything  which  constitutes  the  glory  of  the  God  of  revelation.  In  spite  of  all 
his  grandeur,  goodness,  and  ubiquity,  he  exercises  no  control  over  the  lives  of 
individuals  or  the  government  of  the  world." 

In  reference  to  the  religion  of  Oceanica,  Mr.  Hardwick  remarks, 

**  Religion  was  debased  into  a  hopeless,  loveless  dread  of  physical  suffering 
and  disaster.  Old  presentiments  of  some  exalted  Champion,  who  might  silence 
or  suppress  the  agencies  of  evil,  and  so  glorify  together  all  the  members  of  the 
Maon  household,  were  eventually  abandoned  in  despair,  as  treacherous  and 
delusive ;  death,  they  felt,  had  triumphed  over  Mani,  and  not  Mani  over  death. 
How  cheering,  therefore,  to  a  people  prostrate,  powerless,  terror-stricken,  were 
the  tidings  m  great  joy  which  circulate  in  every  land  with  the  diffusion  of  the 
holy  Gospel." 

It  is  indeed  cheering,  as  the  Christian  Advocate  says  in  his  ani- 
mated conclusion,  that  we  can  count  up  precious  harvests  which  the 
messengers  of.  Christ  are  reaping  on  the  blood-stained  shores  of 
Oceanica ;  and,  we  devoutly  say,  amen  1  to  his  prayer,  that 

"  The  bright  and  blissful  era  may  be  approaching,  when  all  Christendom,  incited 
by  the  proofs  of  fresh  vitality,  which  come  back  to  us  from  the  antipodes, 
shall  count  it  her  chief  glory  to  assist  in  adding  weight  to  these  grand  impulses, 
and  forwarding  the  consummation  of  the  Grospel  triumph." 

Remains  of  a  very  Ancient  Recension  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  Syricu^ 
hitherto  unknoum  in  Europe.  Discovered,  edited,  and  translated, 
by  William  Cureton,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  etc.  London :  John 
Murray.     1858.     4to.     pp.  xcvi.  88,  160. 

For  a  long  time  past  the  Biblical  scholars  of  Europe  have  been  looking 
forward  to  the  appearance  of  this  volume,  respecting  which  very  large 
expectations  are  entertained.  We  have  now  the  pleasure  to  announce 
its  advent,  and  to  present  our  readers  with  a  few  observations  upon  it 
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The  volume  is  a  very  beautifiil  one  as  a  specimen  of  typography,  and 
is  dedicated  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort.  After  the 
dedication  comes  a  preface,  in  which  Mr.  Cureton  gives  us  a  careful 
description  of  the  sources  from  which  these  fragments  have  been 
derived.  The  manuscript  was  one  of  those  which  came  in  1842  from 
the  Nitrian  monasteries,  and  consisted  of  portions  of  three  ancient 
copies,  so  bound  up  as  to  form  altogether  the  four  Gospels  ;  to  these  a 
few  more  recent  additions  were  made  to  make  them  complete.  Another 
leaf  and  part  of  a  leaf  have  since  come  to  light,  over  and  above  the 
eighty  first  found.  This  document  is  in  large  quarto,  in  double  columns, 
and  in  a  large  character,  of  which  a  very  good  facsimile  is  placed, 
fronting  the  title  page.  Since  the  book  was  written  various  marginal 
notes,  vowel  points,  and  alterations  of  words  have  been  inserted,  but 
these  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  original  text.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Cureton  that  this  copy  of  the  Gospels  was  written  in  the  fifth 
century.  Such  is  the  venerable  codex  from  which  have  been  derived 
the  interesting  fragments  which  are  now  presented  to  us ;  and  it  is 
another  evidence  of  the  great  value  of  the  Syrian  MSS.  in  this  country 
to  Christian  students. 

The  following  portions  are  all  that  we  now  possess  of  the  four 
Gospels  in  this  copy  :  Matt.  i.  1 — viii.  22  ;  x.  32 — xxiii.  25 ;  Mark 
xvi.  17—20 ;  John  i.  1—42  ;  iii.  6— vii.  37  ;  xiv.  10—12,  16—18, 
19—23,  26—29  ;  Luke  ii.  48— iii.  16  ;  vii.  33— xv.  21  ;  xvii.  24— 
xxiv.  44.  The  text  of  these  remnants  is  printed  after  the  original, 
with  few  stops  or  other  divisions,  and  without  the  appearance  of  any 
arrangement  by  which  the  book  might  be  read  on  stated  days,  such  as 
are  commonly  met  with.  The  type  is  large  and  bold,  the  same  as 
that  employed  for  that  splendid  specimen  of  Syriac  printing,  the  third 
part  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  John  of  Ephesus,  published  by 
Mr.  Cureton  in  1853. 

On  examination,  it  was  observed  that  in  some  places  words  had 
been  altered  in  this  MS.,  and  a  little  further  search  revealed  the  very 
important  fact  that  the  readings  were  considerably  diflferent  from  the 
common  or  Peschito  version,  and  that  the  text  "  belonged  to  a  recen- 
sion of  the  Gospel  in  Syriac,  hitherto  altogether  unknown  in  Europe." 
This  fact  naturally  led  to  a  careful  study  of  the  document,  and  the 
conviction  that  it  might  be  of  great  importance  in  settling  the  text  of 
the  Gospels,  from  its  great  antiquity.  The  fruit  of  these  studies 
is  before  us  in  the  shape  of  numerous  notes,  translations,  and  text. 

In  the  first  series  of  notes  the  editor  discusses  the  leading  pecu* 
liarities  of  this  recension,  shewing  that  it  frequently  differs  from  the 
Peschito,  and  the  generality  of  ancient  versions,  and  the  common  text ; 
and  yet  that  it  agrees  with  the  readings  of  some  of  the  most  ancient 
versions  and  manuscripts.  Thus  for  example,  in  Matt.  i.  8,  we  read 
here,  *'  Asa  begat  Jehoshaphat;  Jehoshaphat  begat  Jehoram;  Jehoram 
begat  Ahazia ;  Ahazia  begat  Joash ;  Joash  begat  Amuzia ;  Amuzia 
begat  Uzia ;"  where  we  observe  the  presence  of  three  names,  not  in 
the  Greek,  the  Peschito,  the  Vulgate,  etc, ;  yet  they  are  found  in  the 
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genealogy,  1  Chron.  iii.  11.  In  Matt.  xx.  28,  we  meet  with  the  addi- 
tion, ^^  But  you,  seek  ye  that  from  little  things  ye  may  become  great, 
and  not  from  great  things  may  become  little ;"  an  addition  which,  as 
is  known,  occurs  in  an  ancient  Latin  version  in  the  Codex  BezcB,  and 
elsewhere.  In  Matt.  xxi.  9,  is  added,  '^  And  many  went  out  to  meet 
him,  and  were  rejoicing  and  praising  God  concerning  all  that  which 
they  saw."  In  chap.  xxii.  16,  where  we  have  "  Herodians,"  this 
copy  reads  "  servants  of  Herod.''  The  fragment  from  the  conclusion 
of  Mark's  Gospel,  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  witness  to  the  existence  of 
those  verses  which  modem  editors  are  disposed  to  exclude  from  the 
text.  The  Gospel  of  John  commences  by  prefixing  a  masculine  pro- 
noun to  the  term  rendered  Word,  which  in  Syriac  is  feminine,  thus 
indicating  its  reference  to  Christ.  In  the  fragments  of  Luke,  iii.  4,  it 
is  remarked,  is  taken  word  for  word  from  the  Peschito  version  of  Isa. 
xl.  3,  a  circumstance  which  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  this  is 
the  more  recent  translation  of  the  two.  So  also,  in  chap.  xxi.  25,  26, 
the  rendering  here  given  differs  from  the  Greek  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
and  yet  so  agrees  with  the  Peschito,  that  the  one  must  have  been 
known  to  the  other.  The  words  are,  '^  And  affliction  in  the  earth, 
and  clapping  of  hands  of  the  nations,  and  a  voice  that  is  like  the  seas, 
and  the  quaking  of  the  exit  of  men's  souls  from  terror  of  that  which  is 
about  to  come  on  the  earth."  Ver.  20  of  chap.  xxii.  is  omitted. 
There  are  a  multitude  of  other  variations,  some  of  which  more  or  less 
affect  the  sense,  but  for  these  we  must  refer  to  the  volume  itself. 

After  the  enumeration  of  these  divergencies  we  have  a  series  of 
"  general  observations  on  the  text  of  these  Syriac  remains,"  and  here 
it  is  that  the  learned  editor  will  probably  subject  himself  to  the 
citicism  of  his  reviewers.  Yet  he  expresses  himself  modestly  and 
guardedly,  so  that  those  who  animadvert  upon  his  conclusions  and 
surmises  cannot,  with  any  shew  of  justice,  be  severe.  The  greater 
portion  of  these  observations  relate  to  the  gospel  by  Matthew,  which 
he  unhesitatingly  believes  to  have  been  originally  written  in  Aramaic. 
He  considers  this  version  to  belong  to  a  very  early  period,  and  indeed 
to  have  preceded  the  revised  and  finished  text  of  the  Peschito,  as  we 
now  have  it.  These  opinions  are  supported  by  various  considerations, 
the  chief  of  which  are  really  the  faulty  and  inferior  renderings  of  this 
translation.  How  far  the  reasoning  is  conclusive  we  shall  not  take 
upon  ourselves  to  decide. 

We  come  now  to  the  special  remarks  on  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
the  Aramaic  original  of  which,  as  we  have  said,  Mr.  Cureton  holds  in 
common  with  many  critics.  It  is  the  theory  of  our  author  that  the 
Syrians  availed  themselves  of  this  Aramaic  original  in  preference  to 
the  Greek  translation,  and  altered  it  in  conformity  with  the  peculia- 
rities of  their  own  dialect.  It  follows  that  in  the  ancient  Syriac  we 
have  almost  without  alteration  the  words  which  St.  Matthew  wrote ; 
and  Mr.  Cureton  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  "  It  is  no  unreasonable  inference 
to  draw,  that  the  gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  were  translated 
into  Syriac  even  before  the  present  canonical  Greek  version  of  St. 
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Matthew  existed."  This  inference  is  drawn  from  the  mention  of  a 
copy  of  the  Gospels  said  to  have  heen  written  by  Achseus  ( Aggi?),  the 
friend  of  one  of  the  disciples  of  Addi,  the  apostle  of  Edessa,  in  the 
year  78.  How  far  the  theory  now  propounded  is  correct,  we  cannot 
be  expected  to  take  upon  ourselves  to  say.  We  are  great  admirers  of 
the  Peschito  version,  and  it  is  very  probable,  that  if  Matthew  wrote 
first  in  Aramaic,  this  version  of  his  gospel  more  nearly  represents  his 
very  words  than  another.  Indeed  it  must  do  so,  because  no  other  is 
so  ancient  and  so  nearly  allied  to  it  in  dialect.  What  a  finding  it 
would  be  to  discover  the  primitive  Aramaic  of  St.  Matthew  I  Mr. 
Cureton  believes  that  if  he  has  not  this  good  fortune,  he  has  found  a 
text  which  approaches  it  nearer  than  any  other  known. 

We  are  not  sure  that  this  recension  is  older  than  the  present 
Peschito  manuscripts  of  which,  in  part,  nearly  if  not  quite  as  ancient, 
we  have  examined  at  the  British  Museum.  That  it  is  not  older  than 
the  Old  Testament,  may  be  gathered  from  internal  evidence,  and  that 
it  is  the  Peschito  version  substantially  is  manifest  on  every  page.  The 
only  question  is,  which  is  the  more  ancient.  This  question  cannot  be 
decided  by  the  single  fact  of  accuracy,  although  that  is  a  presumption 
in  favour  of  the  Curetonian  recension.  In  any  case  the  existence  of 
this  recension  is  a  great  fact,  and  its  discovery  adds  another  to  the 
laurels  already  gathered  by  the  reverend  canon  of  Westminster  in  this 
unfrequented  field. 

Not  much  is  gained  by  the  comparison  of  the  extant  fragments  of 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  and  those  here  preserved ;  nor 
by  the  theory  that  Mark  and  Luke  quoted  from  an  Aramaic  original ; 
and  yet  we  admire  the  skill  with  which  these  and  other  matters  are 
made  use  of  in  confirmation  of  the  author's  chief  idea,  that  we  have 
here,  to  a  great  extent,  the  ipsissima  verba  of  St.  Matthew  the  apostle. 
To  prevent  mistake  the  arguments  are  recapitulated  at  the  close  of  the 
preface,  with  an  intimation  that  the  same  pen  may  hereafter  produce 
a  fuller  discussion  of  the  whole  subject. 

We  wish  to  add  a  word  or  two  about  the  translation,  where,  as  the 
author  tells  us,  he  has  imitated  to  a  great  extent,  the  English  spelling 
of  proper  names,  for  which  we  highly  commend  him.  But  we  doubt 
the  desirableness  of  the  attempt  to  imitate  the  order  and  structure  of 
the  original.  To  illustrate  what  we  mean,  we  give  the  verses  contained 
in  the  facsimile  : 

**  He  was  saying  to  them  again.  One  man  had  two  sons :  The  younger  said  to 
him,  My  Father,  give  me  the  inheritan^  that  cometh  to  me  from  thy  house.  And  he 
divided  to  them  all  his  possessions.  And  after  a  few  days  that  his  younger  son 
collected  whatsoever  came  to  him,  and  went  to  a  distant  country,  and  there  dissipated 
his  possessions  in  those  meats  which  were  not  meet.^' 

*'  The  swine  were  eating ;  and  no  man  gave  to  him.  And  when  he  came  to  him- 
self, he  said,  How  many  hirelings  are  there  now  in  my  Other's  house  to  whom  bread 
ahounds,  and  I  am  perishing  here  from  my  hunger!  But  I  will  arise,  go  to  my 
father,  and  say  to  him.  My  father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven,  and  before  thee,  And 
am  not  worthy  henceforth  that  I  should  be  called  thy  son." 

This  passage  exhibits  fewer  of  the  peculiarities  referred  to  than 
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many  others,  but  still  they  appear  upon  its  sorface.  On  the  whole, 
and  with  this  reserve,  the  renderings  are  admirable,  and  Dr.  Cureton 
has  our  hearty  thanks  for  publishing  this  excellent  edition  of  a  most 
curious  and  valuable  document.  He  has  performed  his  task  carefully, 
seriously,  and  conscientiously,  and  we  trust  it  may  realise  all  his 
expectations,  and  prove  a  boon  to  the  students  of  this  precious  portion 
of  holy  Scripture.  We  are  truly  thankful  for  this,  and  cannot  but 
regret  that  we  have  no  more. 

A  Manual  of  the  Chaldee  Language  ;  containing  a  Chaldee  Gframmar, 
chiefly  from  the  German  of  Professor  Winer  ;  a  Christomathy^  con- 
sisting of  Selections  from  the  Tar  gums  ;  and  a  Vocabulary  adapted 
to  the  Christomathy,  By  Elias  Riggs,  D.D.  London  :  Sampson 
Low  and  Co.     1858.     8vo.     pp.  152. 

The  above  work,  of  which  this  is  the  second  edition,  was  first  published 
in  1832.  Since  that  time  a  second  edition  of  Professor  Winer's  Chaldee 
Orammar  has  appeared  (viz.,  at  Leipsig,  in  1842),  and  was  translated 
into  English  by  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Hackett,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical 
Literature  in  Newton  Theological  Institute';  which  translation  was  pub- 
lished at  Andover  in  1845.  These  circumstances  called  for  a  new 
edition  of  Dr.  Rigg's  Manual,  in  which  the  results  of  Professor  Winer's 
revision  should  appear ;  and  such,  therefore,  is  the  work  as  it  now 
comes  before  us.  From  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  written  for  it 
by  Professor  Stuart,  we  extract  the  following  remarks  on  the  study  of 
the  Chaldee  language. 

**  It  is  worthy  of  commendation  on  yarions  grounds.  (I.)  A  knowledge  of 
it  is  highly  important  in  aiding  the  student  more  folly  to  understand  the  Hebrew. 
The  basis  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Samaritan  is  one  and  the 
same.  Hence  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  he  who  has  a  solid  and  fundamental 
knowledge  of  the  genius  of  one  of  these  languages,  possesses  a  real  knowledge 
of  them  all.  The  meaniuj^  is,  that  the  genius,  structure,  idiom,  peculiarities  of 
syntax,  and  a  multitude  of  the  words,  are  substantially  the  same  in  all;  so  that 
he  who  has  acquired  a  radical  acquaintance  with  any  of  them,  is  prepared  to 
make  very  rapid  and  easy  progress  in  them  all.  The  student  who  understands 
Hebrew  has  only  to  read  through  the  pages  of  the  Grammar  in  the  following 
sheets  is  order  to  be  fully  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  this  statement.  And, 
if  correct,  then  it  is  obvious,  that  in  every  step  of  his  progress  in  the  study  of 
Chaldee,  he  is  gaining  additional  light  and  satisfaction  and  confirmation  in 
regard  to  the  meaning,  forms,  and  structure  of  the  Hebrew.  Who  will  say  that 
the  study  of  Greek,  Latin,  French  (specially  the  Norman),  and  Saxon,  does  not 
cast  light  upon  the  English  language  ?  Indeed,  how  can  it  eTer  be  radically 
understood  without  some  knowledge  of  these  languages  ?  But  the  Chaldee  is 
much  nearer  to  the  Hebrew  than  any  of  these  languages  to  the  English. 

"  (2.)  The  most  important  ancient  helps  extant,  for  Illustrating  the  meaning 
of  Hebrew  words,  are  m  the  Chaldee  language.  The  two  Targums  of  Onkelos 
and  Jonathan  (which  extend  over  the  most  considerable  portion  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament,) are  more  to  be  depended  on  in  difScult  cases  than  any  other  aid  to 
which  we  can  resort,  in  all  the  storehouses  of  antiquity.  In  all  probability  they 
are  older  than  the  Christian  era  (excepting  a  few  later  adscititious  passages  that 
have  been  mingled  with  them) ;  and  inasmuch  as  they  are  substantially  of  the 
same  idiom  with  the  Hebrew,  so  they  often  give  us  the  exact  shape,  as  well  as 
meaning,  of  the  Hebrew,  better  than  any  or  all  other  ancient  versions.  Let  the 
attentive  student  note  the  use  which  Rosenmueller  has,  with  so  manifest  advan- 
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tage  to  his  commentaries,  made  of  the  Targoms.  We  may  reasonably  have  a 
confidence  in  sach  ancient  Chaldee  translators,  that  they,  at  least  for  the  most 
part,  rightly  understood  their  original. 

"(3!)  Several  chapters  in  Ezra  and  Daniel,  as  exhibited  in  our  Hebrew 
Bibles,  are  in  the  Chaldee  language.  The  student,  then,  who  desires  to  acquire 
the  power  of  consulting  all  the  original  Scriptures,  must  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  Chaldee  language. 

*'  (4.)  Whoever  designs  to  pursue  Talmudic  and  Rabbinic  literature,  or  to  be 
able  to  judge  of  quotations  from  the  Talmud  or  the  Rabbins,  must  have  some 
acquaintance  with  the  Chaldee.  The  Gemara  of  the  Talmud  is  Chctldaic  in  its 
idiom ;  and  so  are  nearly  all  of  the  older  Rabbinical  writings.  All  the  works 
of  this  class  are,  indeed,  of  a  corrupt  dialect  and  mixed  nature ;  but  they  all 
Chaldaize. 

"  (5.)  The  Chaldee  is  a  very  easy  conquest  to  the  well-grounded  Hebrew  stu- 
dent. A  few  weeks  devoted  to  it  will  enable  him  to  read  it  with  as  much  facility  as 
he  does  the  Hebrew ;  and  Buxtorf 's  Lexicon  Ghald,  Talmud,  Bahbinictmi  is  a  com^ 
plete  storehouse  of  these  dialects,  and  is  a  book  which  may  be  procured  for  a 
trifle.  It  is  an  opus  triginta  annorum;  and  truly  a  paragon  in  this  species  of 
lexicography.  Every  Biblical  student  should  possess  it.  A  Polyglott  Bible  will 
present  the  student  with  all  the  Targums ;  and  Buxtorf 's  Biblia  Babhinica  will 
give  not  only  these  but  all  the  distinguished  Rabbinic  commentaries,  such  as 
those  of  Kimchi,  Jarchi,  Aben  Ezra,  etc." 

The  present  edition  of  Dr.  Riggs's  Manual  is  rendered  smaller  than 
the  former  one  by  the  omission  of  the  text  of  the  Biblical  Chaldee 
from  the  Christomathy.  The  work,  though  small,  is  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive for  the  beginner;  assuming,  of  course,  an  acquaintance  with 
Hebrew  on  his  part, 

EcclesicB  Anglicance  Vindex  Catkolicus,  Sive^  Articulorum  Eccleaias 
Anglicance  cum  scriptis  SS.  Fatrum  Nova  Collatio,  CurU  Gu- 
LiELMi  WiGAN  Harvey,  A.M.,  Collegii  Regalis  Socii.  Tom.  III. 
Cantabrigise :  Deighton.     8vo.  pp.  610,  542,  630. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  theological  controversy  should  have 
led  to  an  improper  appreciation  of  the  documents  of  the  early  Church, 
sometimes  by  exalting  them  too  highly,  at  others  by  denying  their 
extreme  value.  There  are,  however,  many  intimations  that  a  better 
spirit  is  coming  over  us,  and  a  confession  seems  to  be  made,  on  all 
hands,  that  Christianity  cannot  be  correctly  understood  or  studied  if 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers  are  ignored.  In  every  other  department 
of  knowledge,  access  is  earnestly  sought  to  the  earliest  monuments 
relating  to  it,  and  just  in  proportion  as  we  admit  Christianity  to  be 
divine,  should  this  feeling  be  the  stronger  in  relation  to  what  its 
earlier  disciples  did  and  said.  Pure  truth  flowed  from  the  lips  of  our 
Lord  and  the  pens  of  his  apostles,  and  perfect  counsels  swayed  the 
Church  at  the  beginning.  The  nearer,  therefore,  we  can  get  to  those 
times,  the  more  we  may  expect  to  comprehend  what  Christianity  is, 
and  what  it  is  intended  to  accomplish. 

To  aid  the  student  of  church  history  in  acquiring  correct  in- 
formation on  its  early  literature  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant objects  which  can  be  contemplated.  The  best  plan,  of  course, 
is  to  read  the  Fathers  as  a  whole,  and  with  regard  to  those  who  are 
called  apostolical,  the  task  would  not  be  difficult.     But  as  we  descend 
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from  them,  the  writings  of  the  Church  become  too  volaminons  to  be  * 
studied  iu  this  complete  way,  except  by  a  few  who  have  abmidant 
leisure  for  the  work.  But  a  competent  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  furnished  to  Christian  truth  by  these  documents, 
if  a  selection  is  made  from  them  which  shall  fairly  represent  their 
spirit  and  tendency;  and  such  abridgments  have  frequently  been 
attempted,  with  great  advantage  to  the  Church  at  large.  Parts  of  the 
Fathers  have  been  published  abundantly  since  the  Reformation,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  translated  into  English,  so  that  no  one  need 
remain  ignorant  of  patristic  literature. 

But  we  are  bound  to  say  that  we  have  never  seen  a  work  so 
admirably  adapted  to  epitomize  the  writings  of  the  early  Church  as 
that  now  before  us.  It  has  been  published  some  time,  but  it  is  com- 
paratively little  known,  and  we  feel  that  we  shall  be  conferring  a 
benefit  on  many  by  making  them  acquainted  with  its  contents.  As  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  Mr.  Harvey  has  brought  the 
stores  at  his  command  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  and,  so  far,  it  may  be  thought  that  he  has  narrowed  the 
field  of  his  operations.  But  as  those  Articles  receive  the  consent 
of  men  of  most  sections  of  the  visible  Church,  as  comprehensive  and 
Sound,  this  objection  has  no  real  validity.  A  selection  from  the 
Fathers  must  be  regulated  by  some  principle  or  other,  and,  perhaps, 
none  could  be  found  better  adisipted  to  give  a  complete  view  than  that 
which  Mr.  Harvey  has  employed.  A  "curriculum"  is  thus  presented 
embracing  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  faith,  and  many  points  of  the 
practice  of  the  early  church ;  and  if  it  cannot  be  called  quite  complete, 
the  fault  must  be  laid  to  the  human  nature  which  fails  to  give  perfection 
to  anything  it  takes  in  hand. 

In  a  Latin  preface,  Mr.  Harvey  vindicates  the  appeal  to  the  Fathers 
as  a  necessary  guide  in  the  exposition  of  Holy  Scripture,  to  which  he 
gives  priority  and  all  honour.  "  Ad  viva  Dei  oracula  alumnos  apprime 
remittit  Ecclesia.  His  assiduS,  diligentilL  incumbendum  esse  exhortatur ; 
ut  ^  nos  omnes  revelata  facie  gloriam  Domini'  (in  sacrosancta  scilicet 
ScripturS.)  "  speculantes,  in  eandera  imaginem  transformemur."  He 
quotes  a  passage  from  Casaubon,  who  says,  in  a  letter  to  Salmasius : 
"  Si  me  conjectura  non  fallit,  totius  Reformationus  pars  integerrima 
est  in  Anglic,  ubi  cmn  studio  Yeritatis  viget  studium  Antiquitatis.^' 
It  is  plain  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  opinion  since 
the  Reformation,  that  the  depreciation  of  patristic  learning  is  a 
modern  phenomenon,  with  some  few  exceptions,  for  the  English 
reformers  were  most  careful  to  clench  all  their  arguments  by  the 
authority  of  antiquity.  And  how  abundant  that  authority  is  may  ba 
seen  by  a  glance  at  these  handsome  and  closely  printed  volumes. 

We  will  give  an  account  of  what  is  done  under  a  few  of  the  articles, 
to  enable  our  readers  to  form  some  sufficient  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
work.  Under  article  I.,  there  are  extracts  from  the  following : — 
Oratio  de  Dogmate  et  Constitutione  Episcoporum,  of  Gregory  Na- 
^ianzen ;  De  Trinitate  of  Hilary ;  and  De  Trinitate  of  Augustine.     In 
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the  second  article  are  cited,  the  Epistle  of  the  Council  of  Antioch, 
Maximns,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Athanasius,  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
Theodoret,  Leo,  and  Fulgentius.  In  the  twenty-first  article  we  have 
Eusebius,  the  epistle  of  the  Nicene  Synod  to  the  Church  at  Alexandria, 
Socrates,  the  Epistle  of  the  Synod  of  Constantinople,  Evagrius,  the 
Epistle  of  the  Synod  of  Ephesus  to  the  Emperors  Theodosius  and 
Valentinian,  the  definition  of  Faith  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and 
the  Edict  of  the  Emperor  Marcian.  But  prefixed  to  each  volume 
there  is  a  "  Conspectus  Tractatuum  serie  chronologica  dispositorum ;" 
by  consulting  which  the  reader  may  see  the  richness  of  the  documents 
contained  in  the  work.  For  instance,  in  Vol.  I.  there  is  the  Melitonis 
Fragmentum,  A.D.  160 ;  in  Vol.  II.,  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp,  that  to 
Diognetus,  and  one  of  Irenaeus,  all  before  the  third  century;  in 
Vol.  III.,  the  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  the  letter  of 
Pliny  to  Trajan,  the  Rescript  of  Trajan,  an  Epistle  of  Ignatius,  the 
Rescript  of  Hadrian,  the  first  Apology  of  Justin  Martyr,  the  Re- 
script of  Antoninus  Pius,  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  an  epistle  of  Poly- 
carp, and  one  of  Irenaeus,  all  before  the  commencement  of  the  third 
century.  Most  of  the  documents  are  earlier,  but  one  reaches  down 
to  the  year  975,  and  none  would  wish  it  to  be  omitted,  namely,  the 
Homilies  of  Aelfric,  to  illustrate  Article  VII.  These  are  printed  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  with  a  Latin  translation,  made,  we  are  told,  for  the 
first  time.  There  are  also  some  Syriac  pieces  from  Ephraem  Syrus, 
also  translated  by  Mr.  Harvey. 

This  brief  account  of  the  work  will  show  that  we  are  under  great 
obligation  to  Mr.  Harvey  for  this  very  valuable  "  Bibliotheca  Patrum.'* 
and  we  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  the  younger  clergy, 
and  students  of  Divinity  in  general.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  more 
profitable  occupation  than  the  systematic  perusal  of  the  entire  work, 
which  might  easily  be  accomplished  in  the  early  years  of  pastoral  life. 
Mr.  Harvey  has  given  all  the  helps  necessary  for  such  a  task,  and  we 
feel  sure  he  desires  no  higher  reward  than  that  his  labour  should  be 
thus  made  to  benefit  the  generation  which  is  now  coming  upon  the 
stage  of  public  life. 

Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  R.  E.  H.  Oreyson^  Esq,  Edited 
by  the  Author  of  "The  Eclipse  of  Faith."  In  two  Volumes. 
London:  Longman.     1857.     18mo.     pp.  740. 

It  is  pretty  generally  understood  that  these  Letters  are  not  only 
edited  but  also  written  by  the  author  of  "  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,"  and 
that  "  R.  E.  H.  Greyson"  is  only  an  anagram  of  "  Henry  Rogers." 
They  are  intelligent  and  lively  productions,  touching  in  a  light  and 
pleasant  manner  on  various  topics,  literary,  ethical,  and  religious. 
Such  headings  as  the  following,  taken  from  the  "  Contents,"  wiU  show 
the  diversity  of  the  matter : — On  the  essentials  of  Friendship ;  Coun- 
sels to  a  dyspeptic  Friend  ;  on  the  Sophism  of  "  Secularism  ;"  on  the 
arguments  for  Immortality;  Anglo-Saxon  criminal  code;  a  double 
defeat  and  no  victory ;  Dispute  between  an  Atheist  and  a  Deist ;  to  a 
gentleman  who  would  be  a  Christian,  yet  rejected  all  the  peculiar  facts 
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and  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  to  a  young  friend  disposed  to  make  the 
discrepancies  in  Scripture  a  reason  for  renouncing  Christianity; 
notices  of  certain  Atheistic  Sophisms,  etc.,  etc.  From  the  letter  on 
Immortality  we  extract  a  sentence  or  two. 

*'  Shall  I  confess  to  you  that  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  a  fature  state 
(though  it  does  not  strictly  touch  the  question  of  immortality  derived  from  the 
light  of  nature — (light  of  nature  I  perhaps  we  ought,  if  we  wMdd  be  exact,  to 
c^  it  the  darkness  of  nature),  is  one  that,  logically,  it  is  dificidrto  make  much 
use  of  with  a  sturdy  gainsayer : — just  as  with  one  who  says  he  is  without  a 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  (thougn  by  the  way,  you  may  think  the  fellow  lies, 
and  is  a  rascal),  ethical  argument  is  impossible.  Pray  take  care  how  you 
thread  your  way  through  the  parentheses  aboTe, — ^for  they  lie  uncommonly 
thick  :  I  protest  I  hardly  know  where  I  am  myself.  On  looking  back  half-a- 
mile,  I  see,  I  was  saying,  that  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  a  future  state  was 
one  that  we  cannot  insist  on  with  a  gainsayer.     What  I  refer  to  is  the  feeling, 

fenerally  growing  stronger,  as  men  approach  death,  that  there  is  a  future  state, 
t  has,  too,  all  the  criteria  by  which  we  measure  the  force  of  the  argument 
from  consent.  It  has  been  acknowledged  by  an  immense  majority  of  all  mankind ; 
— and  especially  by  the  most  elevated  and  comprehensive  intellects  ;  it  has  been 
the  hope  and  solace  of  the  good ;  it  has  been  the  Grorgon  of  the  eminently  wicked. 
As  to  the  former,  ai  8i  fieKritrrai  ifo/xoi  ficarrc^ovrcu  ravra  o^tos  tx^^^  ^^  Plato 
says:  the  good ^6«a^6  immortality ;  not  that  that  is  quite  the  right  word  for 
the  term  fmyrtvoFTou.  for  which  we  have  not  an  exact  equivalent  in  English ; 
but  it  means  they  have  a  "  divine  presentiment"  of  immortality.  As  to  the 
wicked, — why,  aU  history,  proverbs,  fiction,  the  drama,  are  full  of  their  pre- 
sentiments." 

There  are  "  eight  Letters  to  a  Deist,"  which  press  hard  upon  the 
weakness  of  the  arguments  employed  by  that  class  of  men,  and  in  no 
very  soft  or  measured  language.  One  part  is  dwelt  upon  not  often  met 
with,  namely,  the  idea  entertained  by  sceptical  persons  that  believers 
are  their  enemies ;  or,  perhaps,  more  correctly,  that  they  cannot  be 
their  friends.     From  this  part  of  the  series  we  quote  the  following : — 

"  You  say  that  as  you  are  no  longer  a  Christian, — more's  the  pity,  say  I, — 
you  suppose  I  cannot  think  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  *'  friendship"  can 
sincerely  subsist  between  us ;  that  persons  whose  sympathies  must  be  so  im- 
perfect, whose  intercourse,  restrained  and  frigid  while  it  lasts,  most,  after  a 
brief  interval,  be  so  sadly  broken  for  ever,  can  hardly  be  friends. 

I,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  maintain,  in  spite  of  it,  that  if  you  have  lost  all 
sympathy  with  me,  I  have  lost  none  for  you ; — and  that  even  as  a  brother  who 
has  an  infidel  brother,  or  as  a  father  who  has  an  infidel  son,  would  prove  himself 
a  strange  Christian,  or  brother,  or  father,  by  renouncing  brother  or  son,  so  a 
Christian  or  friend  would  prove  himself  a  very  odd  Christian  and  a  very  odd 
friend  who  should  abjure  one  who  has  been  his  friend,  because  he  is  no  longer  a 
Christian.  On  the  contrary,  as  a  Christian  father  will  feel  and  shew  a  double 
solicitude  and  tenderness  towards  his  erring  child,  so  must  a  friend  discover  not 
a  diminished  but  a  quickened  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  an  erring  friend.  The 
aspect  of  his  love  will  be,  indeed,  changed,  and  sorrow  will  mingle  with  it, — 
but  believe  me,  my  friend,  it  will  be  love  still." 

We  the  rather  copy  the  above,  because  these  letters  have  given 
occasion  for  much  severe  comment  on  Professor  Rogers,  as  though  he 
did  not  know  how  to  make  allowance  for  sceptics,  and  adopted  towards 
them  a  certain  harshness.  But  we  have  got  to  be  convinced  that  mis- 
belief is  something  harmless,  or  that  it  brings  with  it  nothing  which 
ought  to  be  sternly  reprehended. 
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